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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
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WE are indebted fo the keen sight and disinterested care 
of friends for many small corrections. We desire to thank 
especially Professor Lock, Mr. C. H. Turner, the Revs. F. 
E. Brightman, and R. B. Rackham. We have also, where 
necessary, inserted references to the edition of 4 Ezra, by 
the late Mr. Bensly, published in Texts and Studies, iii. 2. 
No more extensive recasting of the Commentary has been 
attempted. 

W. S. 
Aeon. 


OxForD, Lem, 1896. 
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THE commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans 
which already exist in English, unlike those on some other 
Books of the New Testament, are so good and so varied 
that to add to their number may well seem superfluous. 
Fortunately for the present editors the responsibility for 
attempting this does not rest with them. In a series of 
commentaries on the New Testament it was impossible 
that the Epistle to the Romans should not be included 
and should not hold a prominent place. There are few 
books which it is more difficult to exhaust and few in 
regard to which there is more to be gained from renewed 
interpretation by different minds working under different 
conditions. If it is a historical fact that the spiritual 
revivals of Christendom have been usually associated with 
closer study of the Bible, this would be true in an eminent 
degree of the Epistle to the Romans. The editors are 
under no illusion as to the value of their own special con- 
tribution, and they will be well content that it should find 
its proper level and be assimilated or left behind as it 
deserves. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything at all dis- 
tinctive in the present edition would be (1) the distribution 
of the subject-matter of the commentary, (2) the attempt _ 
to furnish an interpretation of the Epistle which might be 
described as historical. 

Some experience in teaching has shown that if a difficult 
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Epistle like the Romans is really to be understood and 
grasped at once as a whole and in its parts, the argument 
should be presented in several different ways and on several 
different scales at the same time. And it is an advantage 
when the matter of a commentary can be so broken up that 
by means of headlines, headings to sections, summaries, 
paraphrases, and large and small print notes, the reader 
may not either lose the main thread of the argument in the 
crowd of details, or slur over details in seeking to obtain 
a general idea. While we are upon this subject, we may 
explain that the principle which has guided the choice of 
large and small print for the notes and longer discussions 
is not exactly that of greater or less importance, but rather 
that of greater or less directness of bearing upon the 
exegesis of the text. This principle may not be carried 
out with perfect uniformity: it was an experiment the 
effect of which could not always be judged until the 
coramentary was in print; but when once the type was 
set the possibility of improvement was hardly worth the 
trouble and expense of resetting. 

The other main object at which we have aimed is tha 
of making our exposition of the Epistle historical, that 
of assigning to it its true position in place and time—on 
the one hand in relation to contemporary Jewish thought, 
and on the other hand in relation to the growing body of 
Christian teaching. We have endeavoured always to bear 
in mind not only the Jewish education and training of the 
writer, which must clearly have given him the framework 
of thought and language in which his ideas are cast, but 
also the position of the Epistle in Christian literature. It 
was written when a large part of the phraseology of the 
newly created body ea sais fluid, when a number of words 
had not yet come to have a fixed meaning, when their 
origin and associations--te ws obscure--were still fresh 
and vivid. The problem which a commentator ought te 
propose to himself in the first instance is not what answeg 
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does the Epistle give to questions which are occupying 
men’s minds now, or which have occupied them in any 
past period of Church history, but what were the questions 
of the time at which the Epistle was written and what 
meaning did his words and thoughts convey to the writer 
himself. 

It is in the pursuit of this original meaning that we have 
drawn illustrations somewhat freely from Jewish writings, 
both from the Apocryphal literature which is mainly the 
product of the period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., and 
(although less fully) from later Jewish literature. In the 
former direction we have been much assisted by the 
attention which has been bestowed in recent years on 
these writings, particularly by the excellent editions of the 
Psalms of Solomon and of the Book of Enoch. It is by 
a continuous and careful study of such works that any 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament will be 
possible. For the later Jewish literature and the teaching 
of the Rabbis we have found ourselves in a position of 
greater difficulty. A first-hand acquaintance with this 
literature we do not possess, nor would it be easy for most 
students of the New Testament to acquire it. Moreover 
complete agreement among the specialists on the subject 
does not as yet exist, and a perfectly trustworthy standard 
of criticism seems to be wanting. We cannot therefore feel 
altogether confident of our ground. At the same time we 
have used such material as was at our disposal, and cer- 
tainly to ourselves it has been of great assistance, partly as 
suggesting the common origin of systems of thought which 
have developed very differently. partly by the striking 
contrasts which it has afforded to Christian teaching. 

Our object is historical and not dogmatic. Dogmatics 
are indeed excluded by the plan of this series of commen- 
taries, but they are excluded alao by the conception which — 
we have formed for ourselves of our duty as commentators. 
We have sought before all things to understand St. Paul, 
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and to understand him not only in relation to his sur- 
roundings but also to those permanent facts of human 
nature on which his system is based. It is possible that 
in so far as we may succeed in doing this, data may be 
supplied which at other times and in other hands may be 
utilized for purposes of dogmatics ; but the final adjust- 
ments of Christian doctrine have not been in our thoughts. 

To this general aim all other features of the commentary 
are subordinate. It is no part of our design to be in the 
least degree exhaustive. If we touch upon the history of 
exegesis it is less for the sake of that history in itself than 
as helping to throw into clearer relief that interpretation 
which we believe to be the right one. And in like manner 
we have not made use of the Epistle as a means for 
illustrating New Testament grammar or New Testament 
diction, but we deal with questions of grammar and diction 
just so far as they contribute to the exegesis of the text 
before us. No doubt there will be omissions which are not 
to be excused in this way. The literature on the Epistle 
to the Romans is so vast that we cannot pretend to have 
really mastered it. We have tried to take account of 
monographs and commentaries of the most recent date, 
but here again when we have reached what seemed to us 
a satisfactory explanation we have held our hand. In 
regard to one book in particular, Dr. Bruce’s S#. Paul’s 
Conception of Christianity, which came out as our own 
work was far advanced, we thought it best to be quite 
independent. On the other hand we have been glad to 
have access to the sheets relating to Romans in Dr. Hort’s 
forthcoming /ntroductions to Romans and Ephesians, which 
through the kindness of the editors, have been in out 
possession since December last. 

The Commentary and the Introduction have been about 
equally divided between the two editors ; but they have 
each been carefully over the work of the other, and they 
desire to accept a joint responsibility for the whole. The 
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editors themselves are conscious of having gained much 
by this co-operation, and they hope that this gain may be 
set off against a certain amount of unevenness which was 
inevitable, 

It only remains for them to express their obligations and 
thanks to those many friends who have helped them 
directly or indirectly in various parts of the work, and 
more especially to Dr. Plummer and the Rev. F. E. 
Brightman of the Pusey House. Dr. Plummer, as editor 
of the series, has read through the whole of the Com- 
mentary more than once, and to his courteous and careful 
criticism they owe much. To Mr. Brightman they are 
indebted for spending upon the proof-sheets of one half of 
the Commentary greater care and attention than many men 
have the patience to bestow on work of their own. 

The reader is requested to note the table of abbreviations 
on p. cx ff., and the explanation there given as to the 
Greek text made use of in the Commentary. Some addi- 
tional references are given in the Index (p. 444 ff). 


W. SANDAY. 


A. C. HEADLAM. 
Ourore, Whitsentids, 1838, 
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$1. ROME IN A.D. 58. 


Ir was during the winter 57-58, or early in the spring of the 
year 58, according to almost all calculations, that St. Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans, and that we thus obtain the first trust- 
worthy information about the Roman Church. Even if there be 
some slight error in the calculations, it is in any case impossible 
that this date can be far wrong, and the Epistle must certainly 
have been written during the early years of Nero’s reign. It would 
be unwise to attempt a full account either of the city or the empire 
at this date, but for the illustration of the Epistle and for the 
comprehension of St. Paul’s own mind, a brief reference to a few 
leading features in the history of each is necessary *. 

For certainly St. Paul was influenced by the name of Rome. In 
Rome, great as it is, and to Romans, he wishes to preach the 
Gospel: he prays for a prosperous journey that by the will of God 
he may come unto them: he longs to see them: the universality 
of the Gospel makes him desire to preach it in the universal city *. 
And the impression which we gain from the Epistle to the 
Romans is supported by our other sources of information. The 
desire to visit Rome dominates the close of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘After I have been there, I must also see Rome.’ ‘As 
thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome’.’ The imagery of citizenship has impressed itself 
upon his language *. And this was the result both of his experience 
and of his birth. Wherever Christianity had been preached the 
Roman authorities had appeared as the power which restrained 


1 The main authorities used for this section are Furneaux, 7he Annals of 
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the forces of evil opposed to it". The worst persecution of the 
Christians had been while Judaea was under the rule of a native 
prince. Everywhere the Jews had stirred up persecutions, and 
the imperial officials had interfered and protected the Apostle. 
And so both in this Epistle and throughout his life St. Paul 
emphasizes the duty of obedience to the civil government, and the 
necessity of fulfilling our obligations to it. But also St. Paul was 
himself a Roman citizen. This privilege, not then so common as 
it became later, would naturally broaden the view and impress the 
imagination of a provincial; and it is significant that the first clear 
conception of the universal character inherent in Christianity, the 
first bold step to carry it out, and the capacity to realize the import- 
ance of the Roman Church should come from an Apostle who was 
not a Galilaean peasant but a citizen of a universal empire. ‘We 
cannot fail to be struck with the strong hold that Roman ideas had 
on the mind of St. Paul,’ writes Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we feel compelled 
to suppose that St. Paul had conceived the great idea of Christianity 
as the religion of the Roman world; and that he thought of the 
various districts and countries in which he had preached as parts of 
the grand unity. He had the mind of an organizer; and to him 
the Christians of his earliest travels were not men of Iconium and 
of Antioch—they were a part of the Roman world, and were 
addressed by him as such®.’ 

It was during the early years of Nero’s reign that St. Paul first 
came into contact with the Roman Church. And the period is 
significant. It was what later times called the Quznquennium of 
Nero, and remembered as the happiest period of the Empire since 
the death of Augustus*. Nor was the judgement unfounded. It is 


2 9 Thess. ii. 7 6 saréyew, 6 +d saréyoy. It is well known that the 
commonest interpretation of these words among the Fathers was the Roman 
Empire (see the Catesa of passages in Alford, iii. p. 56 ff.), and this accords 
most suitably with the time when the Epistle was written (¢. 53 A.D.). The 
only argument of any value for a later date and the unauthentic character of 
the whole Epistle or of the eschatological sections (ii. 1-12) is the attempt to 
explain this passage of the return of Nero, but such an interpretation is quite 
unnecessary, and does not particularly suit the words. St. Paul’s experience 
had taught him that there were lying restrained and checked great forces of 
evil which might at any time burst out, and this he calls the ‘mystery of 
iniquity,’ and describes in the language of the O. T. prophets. But everywhere 
the power of the civil government, as embodied in the Roman Empire (7d 
«atéxov) and visibly personified in the Emperor (6 «aréxov), restrained these 
forces. Such an interpretation, either of the eschatological passages of the 
Epistle or of the Apocalypse, does not destroy their deeper spiritual meaning ; 
for the writers of the New Testament, as the prophets of the Old, reveal to us 
and generalize the spiritual forces of good and evil which underlie the surface 
of society. 

* Ramsay, The Church is the Roman Empire, pp. 147,148; cf. also pp. 60, 
70, 158n. See also Lightfoot, Bib/ical Essays, pp. 202-205. 

® Aur. Victor, Coes. 5, Hpit. 13, Unde quidam prodidere, Traianum solttusm 
dicera, precel distare cussctos principes @ Neronis quinguessnio The expression 
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probable that even the worst excesses of Nero, like the worst cruelty 
of Tiberius, did little harm to the mass of the people even in Rome ; 
and many even of the faults of the Emperors assisted in working 
out the new ideas which the Empire was creating. But at present 
we have not to do with faults. Members of court circles might 
have unpleasant and exaggerated stories to tell about the death of 
Britannicus; tales might have been circulated of hardly pardon- 
able excesses committed by the Emperor and a noisy band of 
companions wandering at night in the streets; the more respect- 
able of the Roman aristocracy would consider an illicit union 
with a freedwoman and a taste for music, literature, and the drama, 
signs of degradation, but neither in Rome nor in the provinces 
would the populace be offended ; more far-seeing observers might 
be able to detect worse signs, but if any ordinary citizen, or 
if any one acquainted with the provinces had been questioned, he 
would certainly have answered that the government of the Empire 
was good. This was due mainly to the gradual development of 
the ideas on which the Empire had been founded. The structure 
which had been sketched by the genius of Caesar, and built up 
by the art of Augustus, if allowed to develop freely, guaranteed 
naturally certain conditions of progress and good fortune. It was 
due also to the wise administration of Seneca and of Burrus. It 
was due apparently also to flashes of genius and love of popularity 
en the part of the Emperor himself. 

The provinces were well governed. Judaea was at this time 
preparing for insurrection under the rule of Felix, but he was 
a legacy from the reign of Claudius. The difficulties in Armenia 
were met at once and vigorously by the appointment of Corbulo; 
the rebellion in Britain was wisely dealt with; even at the end of 
Nero’s reign the appointment of Vespasian to Judaea, as soon as 
the serious character of the revolt was known, shows that the 
Emperor still had the wisdom to select and the courage to appoint 
able men. During the early years a long list is given of trials 
for repetundae; and the number of convictions, while it shows that 
provincial government was not free from corruption, proves that 
it was becoming more and more possible to obtain justice. It 
was the corruption of the last reign that was condemned by 
the justice of the present. In the year 56, Vipsanius Laenas, 
governor of Sardinia, was condemned for extortion; in §7, 
Capito, the ‘Cilician pirate,’ was struck down by the senate 
‘with a righteous thunderbolt.’ Amongst the accusations against 


wixguennium may have been suggested by the certaween quinguonnale which 

Kero founded in Rome, as Dic tells us, imép ris swrypias ris Te dapovis 708 
wparous avrov, Dio, EZ pit. Ini. 21; Tac. Ass. xiv. 20; Suet. Vere 12; ct. the 
goins described, Eckhel, vi. 264; Cohen, i. p. 282, 47-65. CER. QUING 
ROM. CO, 
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Suillius in 58 was the misgovernment of Asia. And not only were 
the favourites of Claudius condemned, better men were appointed 
in their place. It is recorded that freedmen were never made 
procurators of imperial provinces. And the Emperor was able in 
many cases, in that of Lyons, of Cyrene, and probably of Ephesus, 
to assist and pacify the provincials by acts of generosity and 
benevolence *. 

We may easily, perhaps, lay too much stress on some of the 
measures attributed to Nero; but many of them show, if not the 
policy of his reign, at any rate the tendency of the Empire. The 
police regulations of the city were strict and well executed*. An 
attack was made on the exactions of publicans, and on the excessive 
power of freedmen. Law was growing in exactness owing to the 
influence of Jurists, and was justly administered except where the 
Emperor’s personal wishes intervened*. Once the Emperor—was it 
a mere freak or was it an act of far-seeing political insight ?— 
proposed a measure of free trade for the whole Empire. Governors 
of provinces were forbidden to obtain condonation for exactions by 
the exhibition of games. The proclamation of freedom to Greece 
may have been an act of dramatic folly, but the extension of Latin 
rights meant that the provincials were being gradually put more 
and more on a level with Roman citizens. And the provinces 
flourished for the most part under this rule. It seemed almost as if 
the future career of a Roman noble might depend upon the goodwill 
of his provincial subjects *. And wherever trade could flourish there 
wealth accumulated. Laodicea was so rich that the inhabitants 
could rebuild the city without aid from Rome, and Lyons could 
contribute 4,000,000 sesterces at the time of the great fire®. 

When, then, St. Paul speaks of the ‘powers that be’ as being 
‘ordained by God’; when he says that the ruler is a minister of 
God for good; when he is giving directions to pay ‘tribute’ and 
‘eustom’; he is thinking of a great and beneficent power which 
has made travel for him possible, which had often interfered to 
protect him against an angry mob of his own countrymen, undet 
which he had seen the towns through which he passed enjoying 
peace, prosperity and civilization. 


* For the provincial administration of Nero see Furneaux, of. cit. pp. 56, 57: 
W.T. Armold, 7he Roman System of Provincial Administration, pp. 135, 137 ; 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 30, 31, 33) 5°, 51, 53-57- 

® Suetonius, Vero 16. Schiller, p. 420. 

* Schiller, pp. 381, 389: ‘In dem Mechanismus des gerichtlichen Ver- 
fahrens, im Privatrecht, in der Ausbildung und Férierung der Rechtswissen- 
schaft, selbst auf dem Gebiete der Appellation kénnen gegriindete Vorwiirfe 
kaum erhoben werden. Die kaiserliche Regierang liess die Verhdltnigse hies 
rehig den Gang gehen, welchen ihnen friihere Regierungen angewiesen batten,’ 

4 Tac. Av. xv. 20, 21. 

* Amold, p. 137. 
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But was not only Nero, it was Seneca’ also who was ruling ip 
Rome when St. Paul wrote to the Church there. The attempt to 
find amy connexions literary or otherwise between St. Paul and 
Seneca may be dismissed ; but for the growth of Christian principles, 
still more perhaps for that of the principles which prepared the way 
for the spread of Christianity, the fact is of extreme significance. It 
was the first public appearance of Stoicism in Rome, as largely in- 
fluencing politics, and shaping the future of theEmpire. It is a strange 
irony that makes Stoicism the creed which inspired the noblest 
representatives of the old regime, for it was Stoicism which provided 
the philosophic basis for the new imperial system, and this was not 
the last time that an aristocracy perished in obedience to their own 
morality. What is important for our purpose is to notice that the 
humanitarian and universalist ideas of Stoicism were already begin- 
ning to permeate society. Seneca taught, for example, the equality 
in some sense of all men, even slaves; but it was the populace who 
a few years later (a. p. 61) protested when the slaves of the murdered 
Pedanius Secundus were led out to execution®, Seneca and many 
of the Jurists were permeated with the Stoic ideas of humanity and 
benevolence; and however little these principles might influence 
their individual conduct they gradually moulded and changed the 
law and the system of the Empire. 

If we turn from the Empire to Rome, we shall find that just 
those vices which the moralist deplores in the aristocracy and the 
Emperor helped to prepare the Roman capital for the advent of 
Christianity. If there had not been large foreign colonies, there 
could never have been any ground in the world where Christianity 
could have taken root strongly enough to influence the surrounding 
population, and it was the passion for luxury, and the taste for 
philosophy and literature, even the vices of the court, which 
demanded Greek and Oriental assistance. —The Emperor must have 
teachers in philosophy, and in acting, in recitation and in flute- 
playing, and few of these would be Romans. The statement of 
Chrysostom that St. Paul persuaded a concubine of Nero to accept 
Christianity and forsake the Emperor has probably little foundation$, 
the conjecture that this concubine was Acte is worthless ; but it may 
illustrate how it was through the non-Roman element of Roman 
society that Christianity spread. It is not possible to estimate the 
exact proportion of foreign elements in a Roman household, but 
a study of the names in any of the Columbaria of the imperial period 


1 See Lightfoot, St. Pas! and Seneca, Philippians, p. 268. To this period 
of his life belong the droxoAosiyrwais, the De Clementia, the De Vita Beata, 
the De Benefictis, and the De Constantia Sapientis. See Teufiel, History of 
Roman Literature, translated by Warr, ii. 42. 

* Tac. dns. xiv. 42-45. 

* Chrysostom Hom. im Ast. App. 46, 3. 

by 
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will illustrate how large that element was. Men and women of every 
race lived together in the great Roman slave world, or when they 
had received the gift of freedom remained attached as clients and 
friends to the great houses, often united by ties of the closest 
intimacy with their masters and proving the means by which 
every form of strange superstition could penetrate into the highest 
circles of society *. 

And foreign superstition was beginning to spread. The earliest 
monuments of the worship of Mithras date from the time of Tiberius. 
Lucan in his Pharsalia celebrates the worship of Isis in Rome; 
Nero himself reverenced the Syrian Goddess, who was called by many 
names, but is known to us best as Astarte ; Judaism came near to the 
throne with Poppaea Sabina, whose influence over Nero is first traced 
in this year58; while the story of Pomponia Graecina who, in the 
year 57, was entrusted to her husband for trial on the charge of 
‘foreign superstition’ and whose long old age was clouded with 
continuous sadness, has been taken as an instance of Christianity. 
There are not inconsiderable grounds for this view; but in any 
case the accusation against her is an illustration that there was 
a path by which a new and foreign religion like Christianity could 
make its way into the heart of the Roman aristocracy *. 


§ 2. THE JEWs IN ROME®. 


There are indications enough that when he looked towards 
Rome St. Paul thought of it as the seat and centre of the Empire. 
But he had at the same time a smaller and a narrower object. 
His chief interest lay in those little scattered groups of Christians 
of whom he had heard through Aquila and Prisca, and probably 


1 We have collected the following names from the contents of one colum- 
barium (C. /. Z. vi. 2, p. 941). It dates from a period rather earlier than this. 
It must be remembered that the proportion of foreigners would really be larger 
than appears, for many of them would take a Roman name. Amaranthus 5180, 
Chrysantus 5183, Serapio (d¢s) 5187, Pylaemenianus 5188, Creticus 5197, 
Asclepiades 5201, Melicus 5217, Antigonus 5227, Cypare §2209, Lezbius 5221, 
Amaryllis 5258, Perseus 5279, Apamea 5287 a, Ephesia 5299, Alexandrianus 
5316, Phyllidianus 5331, Mithres §344, Diadumenus 5355, Philumenus 5401, 
Philogenes 5410, Graniae Nicopolinis 5419, Corinthus 5439, Antiochis 5437, 
Athenais 5478, Eucharistus 5477, Melitene 5490, Samothrace, Mystius 5527, 
Lesbus 5529. The following, contained among the above, seems to have 
a sj ecial interest : “Hdvos Eiodvt mpecLeuris ’avayopeirar Trav sata Bwoneopor, 
and “Agzoupyos Bioudaow vids Epunveds Sapydrov Buawopavds 5207. 

* Tac. Asn. xiii. 32; Lightfoot, Clemevz?, i. 30. 

* Since this section was written the author has had access to Berliner, 
Geschichte d. Juden in Rom (Frankfurt a. M. 1893), which has enabled him te 
correct some current misconceptions. The facts are also excellently put together 
by Schiirer, Vesetest. Zeetgesch. ii. 505 ff. 
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through others whom he met on his travels. And the thought of the 
Christian Church would at once connect itself with that larger 
commtnity of which it must have been in some sense or other an 
offshoot, the Jewish settlement in the imperial city. 

(1) History. The first relations of the Jews with Rome go back 
to the time of the Maccabaean princes, when the struggling patriots 
of Judaea had some interests in common with the great Republic 
and could treat with it on independent terms. Embassies were 
sent under Judas ' (who died in 160 B.c.) and Jonathan * (who died 
in 143), and at last a formal alliance was concluded by Simon 
Maccabaeus in 140, 139%. It was characteristic that on this last 
occasion the members of the embassy attempted a religious 
propaganda and were in consequence sent home by the praetor 
Hispalus *. 

This was only preliminary ‘ontact. The first considerable 
settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the taking of Jerusalem 
by Pompey in s.c. 63°. A number of the prisoners were sold as 
slaves; but their obstinate adherence to their national customs 
proved troublesome to their masters and most of them were soon 
manumitted. These released slaves were numerous and impor- 
tant enough to found a synagogue of their own‘, to which they 
might resort when they went on pilgrimage, at Jerusalem. The 
policy of the early emperors favoured the Jews. They passionately 
bewailed the death of Julius, going by night as well as by day to 
his funeral pyre"; and under Augustus they were allowed to form 
a regular colony on the further side of the Tiber®, roughly speak- 
ing opposite the site of the modern ‘Ghetto.’ The Jews’ 
quarter was removed to the left bank of the river in 1556, and 
has been finally done away with since the Italian occupation. 


1 1 Mace. viii. 17-32. * 1 Macc. xii. 1-4, 16. 

3 1 Macc. xiv. 24; xv. 15-24. 

‘ This statement is made on the authority of Valerius Maximus I. ili. 2 
(Excerpt. Parid.): /udaeos gut Sabazi Jovis cultu Romanos injicere mores 
conati sunt, repetere domos suas coegit. Doubt is thrown upon it by Berliner 
(p. 4), but without sufficient reason. Val. Max. wrote under Tiberius, and made 
use of good sources. At the same time, what he says about Jupiter Sabazius 
is very probably based on a misunderstanding; nor need we suppose that the 
action of some members of the embassy affected the relations of the two peoples, 

5 This too is questioned by Berliner (p. 5 ff.), who points out that Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium 23, from which the statement is taken, makes no mention of Pompey 
But it is difficult to see what other occasion could answer to the description, as 
this does very well. Berliner however is more probably right in supposing 
that there must have been ofher and older settlers in Rome to account for the 
language of Cicero so early as B.C. 59 (see below). These settlers may have 
some for purposes of trade. 

* It was called after them the ‘synagogue of the Libertini’ (Acts vi. 10). 

" Sueton. Caesar 84. 

* This was the quarter usually assigned to prisoners of war (Beschretbung @. 
Sad¢ Rom, III. iii. §78). 

ba 
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Here the Jews soon took root and rapidly increased in numbers. 
It was still under the Republic (B.c. 59) that Cicero in his defence 
of Flaccus pretended to drop his voice for fear of them’. And 
when a deputation came from Judaea to complain of the mis- 
tule of Archelaus, no less than 8000 Roman Jews attached them- 
selves to it®. Though the main settlement was beyond the Tiber 
it must soon have overflowed into other parts of Rome. The 
Jews had a synagogue in connexion with the crowded Subura* 
and another probably in the Campus Martius. There were syna- 
gogues of Ai-yovornows and ’Aypiurmovs (i.e. either of the house- 
hold or under the patronage of Augustus ‘ and his minister Agrippa), 
the position of which is uncertain but which in any case bespeak 
the importance of the community. Traces of Jewish cemeteries 
have been found in several out-lying regions, one near the Porta 
Portuensis, two near the Via Appia and the catacomb of S. Callisto, 
and one at Portus, the harbour at the mouth of the Tiber®. 

Till some way on in the reign of Tiberius the Jewish colony 
flourished without interruption. But in a.p. 19 two scandalous 
cases occurring about the same time, one connected with the priests 
of Isis, and the other with a Roman lady who having become 
a proselyte to Judaism was swindled of money under pretence 
of sending it to Jerusalem, led to the adoption of repressive 
measures at once against the Jews and the Egyptians. Four 
thousand were banished to Sardinia, nominally to be employed in 
putting down banditti, but the historian scornfully hints that if they 
fell victims to the climate no one would have cared *. 

The end of the reign-of Caligula was another anxious and 
critical time for the Jews. Philo has given us a graphic picture of 
the reception of a deputation which came with himself at its head 
to beg for protection from the riotous mob of Alexandria. The 
half-crazy emperor dragged the deputation after him from one point 
to another of his gardens only to jeer at them and refuse any further 


1 The Jews were interested in this trial as Flaccus had laid hands on the 
money collected for the Temple at Jerusalem. Cicero’s speech makes it clear 
that the Jews of Rome were a formidable body te offend. 

- joseph Ant. XVIL xi. 1; 8B. J. IL vi. 1. 

8 There is mention of an dpxow XiBoupnalew, C. 7. G. 6447 (Schitrer, 
Gemeindeverfassung d. Juden in Rom, pp. 16, 38; Berliner, p. 94). 
synagogues were not allowed within the pomecerium (sid. p. 16) we may 
suppose that the synagogue itself was without the walls, but that its frequenters 
came from the Subura. 

* Berliner conjectures that the complimentary title may have been given as 
a sort of equivalent for emperor-worship (of. ett. p. 31). 

5 Data relating to the synagogues have been obtained from inscriptiens, 
which have been carefully collected and commented upon by Schiirer in the 
ahi Kain above (Leipzig, 1879), also more recently by Berliner (of. cit. 

. 46 ff.). 
Pe Tacitus, Ansel. ii. 85 sé 0b gravitatem cach interissert, wile damnum. 
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answer to their petition’. Caligula insisted on the setting up of 
his own bust in the Temple at Jerusalem, and his opportune death 
alone saved the Jews from worse things than had as yet befallen 
them (A.D. 41). 

In the early part of the reign of Claudius the Jews had friends 
at court in the two Herod Agrippas, father and son. But a 
mysterious notice of which we would fain know more shows them 
once again subject to measures of repression. At a date which is 
calculated at about a.p. 52 we find Aquila and Prisca at Corinth 
‘because Claudius had commanded all the Jews to depart from 
Rome’ (Acts xviii. 2). And Suetonius in describing what is 
probably the same event sets it down to persistent tumults in the 
Does quarter ‘at the instigation of Chrestus*.’ There is at 

a considerable possibility, not to say probability, that in this 
enigmatic guise we have an allusion to the effect of the early 
preaching of Christianity, in which in one way or another Aquila 
and Prisca would seem to have been involved and on that account 
specially singled out for exile. Suetonius and the Acts speak of 
a general edict of expulsion, but Dio Cassius, who is more precise, 
would lead us to infer that the edict stopped short of this. The 
clubs and meetings (in the synagogue) which Caligula had allowed, 
were forbidden, but there was at least no wholesale expulsion *. 


Any one of three interpretations may be put upon tmpulsore Chreste 
assidue tumsultsantes. (i) The words may be taken literally as they stand. 
‘Chrestus’ was a common name among slaves, and there may have been an 
individual of that name who was the author of the disturbances. This is the 
view of Meyer and Wieseler. (ii) Or it is very possible that there may be 
a confusion between ‘Chrestus’ and ‘Christus.’ Tertullian accuses the 
Pagans of pronouncing the name ‘ Christians’ wrongly as if it were Chres- 
tianz, and so bearing unconscious witness to the gentle and kindly character 
of those who owned it. Sed et cum perperam Chrestianus pronunciatur 
@ vobis (nam nec nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigns- 
tate composttum est ( Apol. 3; cf. Justin, Apol.i. § 4). If we suppose some 
such very natural confusion, then the disturbances may have had their origin 
im the excitement caused by the Messianic expectation which was ready to 
break out at slight provocation wherever Jews congregated. This is the 
view of Lange and others including in part Lightfoot (Pkz/ippians, p. 169). 
(iii) There remains the third possibility, for which some preference has been 
expressed above, that the disturbing cause was not the Messianic expectation 
in general but the particular form of it identified with Christianity. It is 
certain that Christianity must have been preached at Rome as early as this; 
and the preaching of it was quite as likely to lead to actual violence and 
riot as at Thessalonica or Antioch or Pisidia or Lystra (Acts xvii. 5; xiv. 193 


1 Leg. ad Caium 44, 45. 

3 Sueton. Claud. 25 Judaces impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma 

fit. 

3 Dio Cassius, lx. 6 vous re “Iovdatovs, mAcovdsayras ab&is Wore arenas dy 
dyev tapaxijs ind Tov bxA00 opay Tijs wéAEwS cipyOfval, od« Efhrage pév, TH BU 
8) warpiy vépm Biy xpwpevous éxérevee pi) ovvadpoiferOu, ras Te éraspelas 
éwavayxGeigas td Tov Vatov dséAvee. 
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xiii. 50). That it did so, and that this is the fact alluded to by Suetonius is 
the opinion of the majority of German scholars from Baur onwards. It ia 
impossible to verify any one of the three hypotheses ; but the last would fit 
in well with all that we know and would add an interesting touch if it were 
true ‘. 


The edict of Claudius was followed in about three years by his 
death (a.p. 4). Under Nero the Jews certainly did not lose bu 
probably rather gained ground. We have seen that just as St. Paul 
wrote his Epistle Poppaea was beginning to exert her influence. Like 
many of her class she dallied with Judaism and befriended Jews. The 
mime Aliturus was a Jew by birth and stood in high favour?, Herod 
Agrippa II was also, like his father, a persona grata at the Roman 
court. Dio Cassius sums up the history of the Jews under the 
Empire ina sentence which describes well their fortunes at Rome. 
Though their privileges were often curtailed, they increased to such 
an extent as to force their way to the recognition and toleration of 
their peculiar customs ®. 


(2) Organization. The policy of the emperors towards the 
Jewish nationality was on the whole liberal and judicious. They 
saw that they had to deal with a people which it was at once difficult 
to repress and useful to encourage; and they freely conceded 
the rights which the Jews demanded. Not only were they allowed 
the free exercise of their religion, but exceptional privileges were 
granted them in connexion with it. Josephus (Ams. XIV. x.) 
quotes a number of edicts of the time of Julius Caesar and 
after his death, some of them Roman and some local, securing to 
the Jews exemption from service in the army (on religious grounds), 
freedom of worship, of building synagogues, of forming clubs and 
collecting contributions (especially the adrachma) for the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Besides this in the East the Jews were largely 
permitted to have their own courts of justice. And the wonder 
is that in spite of all their fierce insurrections against Rome these 
rights were never permanently withdrawn. As late as the end of 
the second century (in the pontificate of Victor 189-199 a. p.) 


* A suggestion was made im the Church Quarterly Review for Oct. 1894, 
which deserves consideration; viz. that the dislocation of the Jewish com- 
munity caused by the edict of Claudius may explain ‘ why the Church ef the 
capital did not grow to the same extent as elsewhere out ef ihe ar nagogue 
Even when St. Paul arrived there in bonds the chiefs of the rest aned Jewis! 
organization professed to have heard nothing, officially or unci&sivity, of the 
Apostle, and to know about the Christian sect just what we May suppose the 
rioters ten years earlier knew, that it was “everywhere spoken against ”’ 


(p. 175). 
® Vit. Joseph. 3; Ant. XX. viii. 11. 
* Dio Cassius xxxvii. 17 éo7t eal wapd rois Payalos 7d yéves roSro, medoveba 
red modrdms abfndey 3¢ éwt wrcioror, Gore wai els wappyolay rqs voulccen 
UATaL. 
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Callistus, who afterwards himself became Bishop of Rome, was 
banished to the Sardinian mines for forcibly breaking up a Jewish 
meeting for worship (Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix. 12). 

There was some natural difference between the East and the 
West corresponding to the difference in number and concentration 
of the Jewish population. In Palestine the central judicial and 
administrative body was the Sanhedrin; after the Jewish War the 
place of the Sanhedrin was taken by the Ethnarch who exercised 
great powers, the Jews of the Dispersion voluntarily submitting to 
him. At Alexandria also there was an Ethnarch, as well as a 
central board or senate, for the management of the affairs of the 
community. At Rome, on the other hand, it would appear that 
each synagogue had its own separate organization. This would 
consist of a ‘senate’ (yepoveia), the members of which were the 
‘elders’ (xpecBvrepos), The exact relation of these to the ‘rulers’ 
(dpxerres) is not quite clear: the two terms may be practically 
equivalent ; or the dpyevres may be a sort of committee within the 
larger body’. The senate had its ‘ president’ (yepovewdp ys) ; and 
among the rulers one or more would seem to have been charged 
with the conduct of the services in the synagogue (dpxscurdywyos, 
apxtrvvayeryor). Under him would be the émnpérns (Chazan) who 
performed the minor duties of giving out and putting back the 
sacred rolls (Luke iv. 20), inflicted scourging (Matt. x. 17), and 
acted as schoolmaster. The priests as such had no special séa/us 
in the synagogue. We hear at Rome of wealthy and influential 
people who were called ‘ father’ or ‘mother of the synagogue’ ; 
this would be an honorary title. There is also mention of a mpo- 
atarns ot palronus, who would on occasion act for the synagogue 
in its relation to the outer world. 

(3) Sectal status and condition. There were certainly Jews of 
rank and position at Rome. Herod the Great had sent a number 
of his sons to be educated there (the ill-fated Alexander and 
Aristobulus as well as Archelaus, Antipas, and Philip the tetrarch *). 
At a later date other members of the family made it their home 
(Herod the first husband of Herodias, the younger Aristobulus, 
and at one time Herod AgrippaI). There were also Jews attached 
in one way or another to the imperial household (we have had 
mention of the synagogues of the Agrippests and Augustesit). These 
would be found in the more aristocratic quarters. The Jews’ 


1 This is the view of Schiirer Caregen fa p- 22). The point is not 
discussed by Berliner. Dr. Edersheim appears to regard the ‘elders’ as 
identical with the ‘rulers,’ and the dpyiovvaywyos as chief of the body. He 
would make the functions of the -yepovoidpx7s political rather than religious, 
and he speaks of this office as if it were confined to the Dispersion of the West 
(Life and Timees, &c. i. 438). These are points which must be regarded as 
more or less open, : 
2 Jos. Ans. XV. x.1; XVILi 3. 
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quarter proper was the reverse of aristocratic. The fairly plentiful 
notices which have come down to us in the works of the Satirists 
lead us to think of the Jews of Rome as largely a population of 
beggars, vendors of small wares, sellers of lucifer matches, collectors 
of broken glass, fortune-tellers of both sexes. They haunted the 
Aventine with their baskets and wisps of hay. Thence they would 
sally forth and try to catch the ear especially of the wealthier 
Roman women, on whose superstitious hopes and fears they might 
play and earn a few small coins by their pains ’. 

Between these extremes we may infer the existence of a more 
substantial trading class, both from the success which at this period 
had begun to attend the Jews in trade and from the existence of 
the numerous synagogues (nine are definitely attested) which it 
must have required a considerable amount and some diffusion of 
wealth to keep up. But of this class we have less direct evidence. 

In Rome, as everywhere, the Jews impressed the observer by 
their strict performance of the Law. The Jewish sabbath was 
proverbial. The distinction of meats was also carefully maintained *. 
But along with these external observances the Jews did succeed in 
bringing home to their Pagan neighbours the contrast of their 
purer faith to the current idolatries, that He whom they served 
did not dwell in temples made with hands, and that He was not to 
be likened to ‘gold or silver or stone, graven by art and device 
of man.’ 

It is difficult to say which is more conspicuous, the repulsion or 
the attraction which the Jews exercised upon the heathen world. 
The obstinate tenacity with which they held to their own customs, 
and the rigid exclusiveness with which they kept aloof from all 
others, offended a society which had come to embrace all the varied 
national religions with the same easy tolerance and which passed 
from one to the other as curiosity or caprice dictated. They 
looked upon the Jew as a gloomy fanatic, whose habitual expres- 
sion was a scowl. It was true that he condemned, as he had 
reason to condemn, the heathen laxity around him. And his 
neighbours, educated and populace alike, retaliated with bitter 
hatred and scorn. 

At the same time all—and there were many—who were in search 


1 The purpose of this is somewhat uncertain: it may have been used to pack 
their wares. 

® The passages on which this description is based are well known. Sweall 
Trades: Martial, Zpig. 1. xiii, 3-5; XII. lvii. 13,14. Mendicancy: Juvenal, 
Sat. oe ee vi. 542 ff. Proselytism: Horace, Sat. 1. iv. 142 f.; Juvenal, Sat. 
xiv. 96 ff. 

* Horace, Sat. I. ix. 69 f.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. (of proselytes); Persius, 
Sat. v. 184; Sueton. Aug. 76. The texts of Greek and Latin authors relating 
to Judaism have recently been collected in a complete and coavenient form by 
Théodore Reinach ( Textes relatifs ass _Judatsme, Paris, 1895). 
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of a purer creed than their own, knew that the Jew had something 
to give them which they could not get elsewhere. The heathen 
Pantheen was losing its hold, and thoughtful minds were ‘ feeling 
after if haply they might find’ the one God who made heaven and 
earth. Nor was it only the higher minds who were conscious of 
a strange attraction in Judaism. Weaker and more superstitious 
natures were impressed by its lofty claims, and also as we may 
believe by the gorgeous apocalyptic visions which the Jews of this 
date were ready to pour out to them. The seeker wants to be told 
something that he can do to gain the Divine favour; and of such 
demands and precepts there was no lack. The inquiring Pagan 
was met with a good deal of tact om the part of those whom he 
consulted. He was drawn on little by little; there was a place for 
every one who showed a real sympathy for the faith of Israel. It 
was not necessary that he should at once accept circumcision and 
the whole burden of the Mosaic Law; but as he made good one 
step another was proposed to him, and the children became in 
many cases more zealous than their fathers’. So round most of 
the Jewish colonies there was gradually formed a fringe of Gentiles 
more or less in active sympathy with their religion, the ‘devout 
men and women,’ ‘those who worshipped God’ (etoeBeis, v<Bdpevor, 
ocBdpevan Tov Gedy, HoBovpevr rév Gedy) of the Acts of the Apostles. 
For the student of the origin of the Christian Church this class is 
of great importance, because it more than any other was the seed 
plot of Christianity; in it more than in any other the Gospel took 
root and spread with ease and rapidity *. 


$3 THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


(1) Origin. The most probable view of the origin of the 
Christian Church in Rome is substantially that of the commen- 
tator known as Ambrosiaster (see below, § 10). This fourth- 
century writer, himself probably a member of the Roman Church, 
does not claim for it an apostolic origin. He thinks that it arose 
among the Jews of Rome and that the Gentiles to whom they 
conveyed a knowledge of Christ had not seen any miracles or any 
of the Apostles*, Some such conclusion as this fits in well with 


4 Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96 ff. 

2 See the vi anne collection of material on this subject in Schiirer, 
Newtest. Zeitgesch. ii. 558 ff. 

° Constat ttague temporibus apostolorum Indaeos, propterea quod sub regno 
Romane agerent, Romae habitasse: ex quibus hi gus crediderant, tradiderunt 
Romanis ut Christum profitentes, Legem servarent... Romanis autem trasci 
woe debutt, sod ec laudare fidem illorum ; quia nulla tesiguia virtuium 
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the phenomena of the Epistle. St. Paul would hardly have written 
as he does if the Church had really been founded by an Apostle. 
He clearly regards it as coming within his own province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles (Rom. i. 6, 14f.); and in this very Epistle he lays 
it down as a principle governing all his missionary labours that he 
will not ‘build upon another man’s foundation’ (Rom. xv. 20). 
+ If an Apostle had been before him to Rome the only supposition 
which would save his present letter from clashing with this would 
be that there were two distinct churches in Rome, one Jewish- 
Christian the other Gentile-Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only 
to the latter. But not only is there no hint of such a state of 
things, but the letter itseif (as we shall see) implies a mixed 
community, a community not all of one colour, but embracing 
in substantial proportions both Jews and Gentiles. 

At a date so early as this it is not in itself likely that the Apostles 
of a faith which grew up under the shadow of Jewish particu- 
larism would have had the enterprise to cast their glance so far 
west as Rome. It was but natural that the first Apostle to do 
this should be the one who both in theory and in practice had 
struck out the boldest line as a missionary; the one who had 
formed the largest conception of the possibilities of Christianity, 
the one who risked the most in the effort to realize them, and who 
as a matter of principle ignored distinctions of language and of 
race. We see St. Paul deliberately conceiving and long cherishing 
the purpose of himself making a journey to Rome (Acts xix. 21; 
Rom. i. 13; xv. 22-24). It was not however to found a Church, 
at least in the sense of first foundation, for a Church already 
existed with sufficient unity to have a letier written to it. 

If we may make use of the data in ch. xvi—and ‘easons will 
be given for using them with some confidence—the origin of the 
Roman Church will be fairly clear, and it will agree exactly with 
the probabilities of the case. Never in the course of previous 
history had there been anything like the freedom of circulation 
and movement which now existed in the Roman Empire’. And 
this movement followed certain definite lines and set in certain 
definite directions. It was at its greatest all along the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its general trend was to and from 
Rome. The constant coming and going of Roman officials, as 
one provincial governor succeeded another ; the moving of troops 


wédentes, nee aliguem apostoloresm, susceperast Christs rite licet Inudasce 
(S. Ambrosii Off. iii. 373 f£., ed. Ballerini). e shall see that Ambrosiaster 
exaggerates the strictly Jewish influence en the Church, but in his general 
conclusion he is more right than we might have expected. 
. + ©The conditions of travelling, for ease, safety, and rapiditv, over the 
greater part of the Roman empire, were such as in part have only been reached 
again in Europe since the beginning of the present century’ (Friedlander, 
Sitteszeschechie Resss, t. 3). 
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from place to place with the sending of fresh batches of recruits 
and the retirement of veterans ; the incessant demands of an ever- 
increasing trade both in necessaries and luxuries; the attraction 
which the huge metropolis naturally exercised on the imagination 
of the clever young Orientals who knew that the best openings for 
a career were to be sought there; a thousand motives of ambition, 
business, pleasure drew a constant stream from the Eastern pro- 
vincesto Rome. Among the crowds there would inevitably be some 
Christians, and those of very varied nationality and antecedents. 
St. Paul himself had for the last three years been stationed at one of 
the greatest of the Levantine emporia. We maysay that the three great 
cities at which he had spent the longest time—Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus—were just the three from which (with Alexandria) inter- 
course was most active. We may be sure that not a few of his 
own disciples would ultimately find their way to Rome. And_.so 
we may assume that all the owners of the names mentioned in 
ch. xvi had some kind of acquaintance with*him. In several cases 
he adds some endearing little expression which implies personal 
contact and interest: Epaenetus, Ampliatus, Stachys are all his 
‘beloved’; Urban has been his ‘helper’; the mother of Rufus had 
been also as a mother to him; Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) 
and Herodion are described as his ‘kinsmen’—i.e. perhaps his 
fellow-tribesmen, possibly like him natives of Tarsus. Andronicus 
and Junias, if we are to take the expression literally, had shared 
one of his imprisonments. But not by any means all were 
St. Paul’s own converts. The same pair, Andronicus and Junias, 
were Christians of older standing than himself. Epaenetus is 
described as the first convert ever made from Asia: that may of 
course be by the preaching of St. Paul, but it is also possible that 
he may have been converted while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
If the Aristobulus whose household is mentioned is the Herodian 
prince, we can easily understand that he might have Christians 
about him. That Prisca and Aquila should be at Rome is just 
what we might expect from one with so keen an eye for the 
strategy of a situation as St. Paul. When he was himself esta- 
blished and in full work at Ephesus with the intention of visiting 
Rome, it would at once occur to him what valuable work they might 
be doing there and what an excellent preparation they might make 
for his own visit, while in his immediate surroundings they were 
almost superfluous. So that instead of presenting any difficulty, 
that he should send them back to Rome where they were already 
known, is most natural. 

In this way, the previous histories of the friends to whom St. Paul 
sends greeting in ch. xvi may be taken as typical of the circum- 
stances which would bring together a number of similar groups of 
Christians at Rome. Some from Palestine, some from Corinth, 
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some from Ephesus and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly 
some from Tarsus and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in their 
going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, the free- 
masonry common amongst Christians would soon make them 
known to each other, and they would form, not exactly an organized 
Church, but such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was enly 
waiting for the advent of an Apostle to constitute one. 

For other influences than those of St. Paul we are left to general 
probabilities. But from the fact that there was a synagogue specially 
assigned to the Roman ‘Libertini’ at Jerusalem and that this 
synagogue was at an early date the scene of public debates between 
Jews and Christians (Acts vi. 9), with the further fact that regular 
communication would be kept up by Roman Jews frequenting the 
feasts, it is equally clear that Palestinian Christianity could hardly 
fail to have its representatives. We may well believe that the 
vigorous preaching of St. Stephen would set a wave in motion 
which would be felt even at Rome. Ifcoming from such a source 
we should expect the Jewish Christianity of Rome to be rather of 
the freer Hellenistic type than marked by the narrowness of 
Pharisaism. But it is best to abstain from anticipating, and to form 
our idea of the Roman Church on better grounds than conjecture. 


If the view thus given of the origin of the Roman Church is correct, it 
involves the rejection of two other views, one of which at least has imposing 
authority ; viz. (i) that the Church was founded by Jewish pilgrims from the 
First Pentecost, and (ii) that its true founder was St. Peter. 

(i) We are told expressly that among those who listened to St. Peter's 
address on the Day of Pentecost were some whe came from Rome, both 
born Jews of the Dispersion and proselytes. When these retuned they 
would naturally take with them news of the strange things which ‘were 
happening in Palestine. But unless they remained for some time in Jerusalem, 
and unless they attended very diligently to the teaching of the Apostles, 
which would as yet be informal and not accompanied by any regular system 
of Catechests, they would not know enough to make them in the full sense 
‘Christians’; still less would they be in a position to evangelize others. 
Among this first group there would doubtless be some who would go back 
predisposed and prepared to receive fuller instruction in Christianity: they 
might be at a similar stage to that of the disciples of St. John the Baptist at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 2 ff.); and ander the successive impact of later visits 
(their own or their neighbours’) to Jerusalem, we could imagine that their 
faith would be gradually consolidated. But it would take more than they 
poet away from the Day of Pentecost to lay the foundations of a 

u 


(ii) The traditional founder of the Roman Church is St. Peter. But it is 
only in a very qualified sense that this tradition can be made good. We 
May say at once that we are not prepared to go the length of those who 
would deny the connexion of St. Peter with the Roman Church altogether. 
It is true that there is hardly an item in the evidence which is not subject te 
some deduction. The evidence which is definite is somewhat late, and the 
evidence which is early is either too uncertain or too slight and vague to 
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carry a clear conclusion’. Most decisive of all, if it held good, would be 
the allusion in St. Peter’s own First Epistle if the ‘ Babylon’ from which he 
writes (1 Pet. v. 13) is really a covert name for Rome. ‘This was the view of 
the Early Church, and although perhaps not absolutely certain it is in accord- 
ance with all probability. The Apocalypse confessedly puts ‘ Babylon’ for 
Rome (Rey. xiv. 8; xvi 19, &c.), and when we remember the common 
practice among the Jewish Rabbis of disguising their allusions to the op- 
pressor *, we may believe that Christians also, when they had once become 
suspected and persecuted, might have fallen into the habit of using a secret 
language among themselves, even where there was less occasion for secresy. 
When once we adopt this view, a number of details in the Epistle (such 
os the mention of Silvanus and Mark, and the points of contact between 
x Peter and Romans) find an easy and natural explanation °. 

The genuine Epistle of Clement of Rome (¢. 97 A.D.) couples together 
St. Peter and St. Paul in a context dealing with persecution in such a way 
as to lend some support te the tradition that both Apostles had perished 
there*; and the Epistle of Ignatius addressed te Rome (¢. 115 A.D.) appeals 
te both Apostles as authorities which the Roman Church would be likely to 
Tecognize®; but at the utmost this proves nothing as to the origin of the 
Church. When we descend a step later, Dionysius of Corinth (¢. 171 A.D.) 
does indeed couple the two Apostles as having joined in ‘planting’ the 
Church of Rome as they had done previously that of Corinth®. But this 
Epistle alone is proof that if St. Paul could be said to have ‘planted’ the 
Church, it could not be in the sense of first foundation; and a like considera- 
tion must be taken to qualify the statements of Irenaeus’. By the beginning 
of the third century we get in Tertullian® and Caius of Rome” explicit 
references to Rome as the scene of the double martyrdom. The latter writer 
points to the ‘trophies’ (rd rp5ra:a) of the two Apostles as existing in his 
day on the Vatican and by the Ostian Way. This is conclusive evidence as 
to the belief of the Roman Cherch about the year 200. And it is followed 
by another piece of evidence which is good and precise as far as it goes. 


1 The summary which follows contains only the main points and none of the 
indirect evidence. For a fuller presentation the reader may be referred to 
Lightfoot, St. Clement ii. 490 ff., and Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii, 11 ff. 

? On this practice, see Biesenthal, 7rostschreiben an die Hebréer, p. 3 ff. 5 
and for a defence of the view that St. Peter wrote his First Epistle from Rome, 
Lightfoot, S¢. Clement ii. 491 f.; Von Soden in Bandcommentar III. ii. 105 f. 
&c. Dr. Hort, who had paid special attention to this Epistle, seems te have 
held the same opinion (_/udaststic Christianity, p. 155). 

8 There is a natural reluctance in the lay mind to take éy BafvA@m in any 
other sense than literally. Still it is certainly to be so taken in Orac. Sibyl. v. 
159 (Jewish) ; and it should be remembered that the advocates of this view 

include men of the most diverse opinions, not only the English scholars men- 
tioned above and Déllinger, but Renan and the Tiibingen school generally. 


* Ad Cor. v. 4 ft. 5 Ad Rom. iv. 3. 
§ Eus. Z. £. II. xxv. 8. ° Adv, Haer, X11. iii. 2, 3. 
® Scorp.15; De Pracscript. 36. ® Eus. #. Z. II. xxv. 6, 7. 


There has been much discussion as te the exact meaning of this word. 
The leading Protestant archaeologists (Lipsius, Erbes, V. Schultze) hold that 
it refers to some conspicuous mark of the place of martyrdom (a famous 
*terebinth’ near the ssassmachium on the Vatican (Mart. Pet. et Paul. 63) and 
a ‘pine-tree’ near the road to Ostia. The Roman Catholic authorities would 
refer it to the ‘tombs’ or ‘memorial chapels’ (wemoriae). It seems to us 
probable that buildings of some kind were already in existence. For statements 
of the opposing views see Lipsius, Apohy. Afpostelgesch. ii. a1; De Waal, Das 
Apostelgrsft ad Catacussbas, p. 14 ff. 
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Two fourth-century documents, both in texts which have undergone some 
corruption, the Martyrologium Hicrenymianum (ed. Duchesne, p. 84) and 
a Depositie Martyrum in the work of Philocalus, the so-called ‘ chronographet 
of the year 334,’ connect a removal of the bodies of the two Apostles with 
the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus in the year 258. There is some 
ambiguity as to the localities from and to which the bodies were moved ; 
but the most probable view is that in the Valerian persecution when the 
cemeteries were closed to Christians, the treasured relics were transferred to 
the site known as 4d Catacumbas adjoining the present Church of St. 
Sebastian’. Here they remained, according to one version, for a year and 
seven months, according to another for forty years. The later story of an 
attempt by certain Orientals to steal them away seems to have grown out of 
a misunderstanding of an inscription by Pope Damasus (366-384 A.D.) ?. 
Here we have a chain of substantial proof that the Roman Church fully 
believed itself to be in possession of the mortal remains of the two Apostles 
as far back as the year 200, a tradition at that date already firmly established 
and associated with definite well-known local monuments. The tradition as 
to the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter presents some points of re- 
semblance. That too appears for the first time in the fourth century with 
Eusebius (c. 325 A.D.) and his follower Jerome. By skilful analysis it is 
traced back a full hundred years earlier. It appears to be derived from a list 
drawn up probably by Hippolytus*. Lipsius would carry back this list 
a little further, and would make it composed under Victor in the last decade 
of the second century‘, and Lightfoot seems to think it possible that the 
figures for the duration of the several episcopates may have been present in 
the still older list of Hegesippus, writing under Eleutherus (¢. 175-190 A.D.)*. 
Thus we have the twenty-five years’ episcopate of St. Peter certainly 
believed in towards the end of the first quarter of the third century, if not by 
the beginning of the last quarter of the second. We are coming back te 
a time when a continuous tradition is beginning to be possible. And yet the 
difficulties in the way of bringing St. Peter to Rome at a date so early as the 
year 42 (which seems to be indicated) are so great as to make the acceptance 
of this chronology almost impossible. Not only do we find St. Peter to all 
appearance still settled at Jerusalem at the time of the Council in a.D. 51, 
but we have seen that it is highly improbable that he had visited Rome 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Church there. And it is hardly less 
improbable that a visit had been made between this and the later Epistles 
(Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.), The relations between the two Apostles and of 
both to the work of missions in general, would almost compel some allusion 
to such a visit if it had taken place. Between the years 58 or 61-63 and 17¢ 
there is quite time for legend te grow up; and Lipsius has pointed out 
a possible way in which it might arise*. There is evidence that the tradition 
of our Lord’s command to the Apostles to remain at Jerusalem for twelve 
ears after His Ascension, was current towards the end of the second century. 
he travels of the Apostles are usually dated from the end ef this period 


ee iM eet account of this transfer is that given by Duchesne, Liber Pontifi- 
calés i. cvi f. 

? So Lipsius, after Erbes, Apokr. Apestelgesch. ii. 335 f., 391 ff. ; also Light. 
foot, Clement ii. 500. The Roman Catholie writers, Kraus and De Waal, 
would connect the story with the jealousies of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
the first century: see the latter's Dée Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas, pp. 33 f, 
49 ff. This work contains a full survey of the controversy with new archaee 
logical details. 

Lightfoot, of. c#t. 1. 259 ff.; 333- 
* Ap. Lightfoot, pp. 237) 333. ® bid. p. 333. 
$ Apokr. Apostelgesch. ii. 27, 6% 
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(Le. about 41-48 A.D.). Then the traditional date of the death of St. Peter 

is 67 or 68; and subtracting 42 from 67 we get just the 25 years required. 

= was assumed that St. Peter’s episcopate Sate from his first arrival in 
ome. 

So far the ground is fairly clear. But when Lipsius goes further than this 
and denies the Roman visit #w foto, his criticism seems to us too drastic?. 
He arrives at his result thus. He traces a double stream in the tradition. 
On the one hand there is the ‘ Petro-pauline tradition’ which regards the two 
Apostles as establishing the Church in friendly co-operation ®, The outlines 

this have been sketched above. On the other hand there is the tradition 
of the conflict of St. Peter with Simon Magus, which under the figure of 
Simon Magus made a disguised attack upon St. Paul®. Not only does 
Lipsius think that this is the earliest form of the tradition, but he regards it 
as the original of all other forms which brought St. Peter to Rome‘: the 
only historical ground for it which he would allow is the visit of St. Paul. 
This does not seem to us to be a satisfactory explanation. The traces of the 
Petro-pauline tradition are really earlier than those of the Ebionite legend. 
The way in which they are introduced is free from all suspicion. They are 
supported by collateral evidence (St. Peter’s First Epistle and the traditions 
relating to St. Mark) the weight of which is considerable. There is practic- 
ally no conflicting tradition. The claim of the Roman Church to joint 
foundation by the two Apostles seems to have been nowhere disputed. And 
even the Ebionite fiction is more probable as a distortion of facts that have 
a basis of truth than as pure invention. The visit of St. Peter to Rome, and 
his death there at some uncertain date *, seem to us, if not removed beyond 
all possibility of doubt, yet as well established as many of the leading facts 
of history. 


(2) Composttion. The question as to the origin of the Roman 
Church has little more than an antiquarian interest ; it is an isolated 
fact or series of facts which does not greatly affect either the picture 
which we form to ourselves of the Church or the sense in which 
we understand the Epistle addressed to it. It is otherwise with 
the question as to its composition. Throughout the Apostolic age 
the determining factor in most historical problems is the relative 


1 It is significant that en this point Weissiicker parts company from Lipsius 
(Apost. Zestalt. p. 485). ; 

Op. cét. p. 11 ff. * Jbid. p. 28 ff. 

* [bid. p. 62 ff. 

5 There is no substantial reason for supposing the death of St. Peter to have 
taken place at the same time as that of St. Paul. It is true that the two 
Apostles are commemorated upon the same day (June 29), and that the 
Chronicle of Eusebius refers their deaths to the same say (A.D. 67 Vers. 
Armen.; 68 Hieron.). But the day is probably that of the deposition or re- 
moval of the bodies to or from the Church of St. Sebastian (see above) ; and 
for the year the evidence is very insufficient. Professor Ramsay (7he Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 279 ff.) would place the First Epistle of St. Peter in 
the middle of the Flavian period, A.D. 75-80; and it must be admitted that the 
authorities are not such as to impose an absolute veto on this view. The fact 
that tradition connects the death of St. Peter with the Vatican would seem te 
point to the great persecution of a.D. 64; but the state of things implied in 
the Epistle does not look as if it were anterior to this. On the other hand, 
Professor Ramsay’s arguments have greatly shaken the objections to the tradi- 
tional date of the death of St. Paul. 
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preponderance of the Jewish element or the Gentile. Which of 
these two elements are we to think of as giving its character to 
the Church at Rome? Directly contrary answers have been given 
to the question and whole volumes of controversy have grown up 
around it; but in this instance some real advance has been made, 
and the margin of difference among the leading critics is not now 
very considerable. 

Here as in so many other cases elsewhere the sharper statement of 
the problem dates from Baur, whose powerful influence drew a long 
train of followers after him; and here as so often elsewhere the 
manner in which Baur himself approaches the question is deter- 
mined not by the minute exegesis of particular passages but by 
a broad and comprehensive view of what seems to him to be the 
argument of the Epistle as a whole. To him the Epistle seems to 
be essentially directed against Jewish Christians. The true centre 
of gravity of the Epistle he found in chaps. ix-xzi. St. Paul there 
grapples at close quarters with the objection that if his doctrine 
held good, the special choice of Israel—its privileges and the 
promises made to it—all fell to the ground. At first there is no 
doubt that the stress laid by Baur on these three chapters in com- 
parison with the rest was exaggerated and one-sided. His own 
disciples criticized the position which he took up on this point, and 
he himself gradually drew back from it, chiefly by showing that 
a like tendency ran through the earlier portion of the Epistle. 
There too St. Paul’s object was to argue with the Jewish Christians 
and to expose the weakness of their reliance on formal obedience 
to the Mosaic Law. 

The writer who has worked out this view of Baur’s most elabo- 
rately is Mangold. It is not difficult to show, when the Epistle is 
closely examined, that there is a large element in it which is 
essentially Jewish. The questions with which it deals are Jewish, 
the validity of the Law, the nature of Redemption, the principle on 
which man is to become righteous in the sight of God, the choice 
of Israel. It is also true that the arguments with which St. Paul 
meets these questions are very largely such as would appeal 
specially to Jews. His own views are linked on directly to the 
teaching of the Old Testament, and it is to the Old Testament 
that he goes in support of them. It is fair to ask, what sort of 
relevance arguments of this character would have as addressed to 
Gentiles. 

It was also possible to point to one or two expressions in detail 
which might seem to favour the assumption of Jewish readers. 
Such would be Rom. iv. 1 where Abraham is described (in the 
most probable text) as ‘our forefather according to the flesh’ (rds 
Sporiropa nay xara cdpxa). To that however it was obvious to 
reply that in 1 Cor. x. 1 St. Paul spoke.of the Israelites in the 
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wilderness as ‘our fathers,’ though no one would maintain that the 
Corinthian Christians were by birth Jews. There is more weight 
—indeed there is real weight—in the argument drawn from the 
section, Rom. vii. 1-6, where not only are the readers addressed 
as adcAgoi wou (which would be just as possible if they were con- 
verts from heathenism) but a sustained contrast is drawn between 
an earlier state under the Law (6 vduos wv. 1, 4, §, 6; not wv. 2, 3 
where the force of the article is different) and a later state of free- 
dom from the Law. It is true that this could not have been 
written to a Church which consisted wholly of Gentiles, unless the 
Apostle had torgotten himself for the moment more entirely than 
he is likely to have done. Still such expressions should not be 
pressed too far. He associates his readers with himself in a manner 
somewhat analogous to that in which he writes to the Corinthians, 
as if their spiritual ancestry was the same as his own. Nor was 
this without reason. He regards the whole pre-Messianic period 
as a period of Law, of which the Law of Moses was only the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is a minor point, but also to some extent a real one, that the 
exhortations in chs. xiii, xiv are probably in part at least addressee 
to Jews. That turbulent race, which had called down the inter- 
ference of the civil power some six or seven years before, needed 
a warning to keep the peace. And the party which had scruples 
about the keeping of days is more likely to have been Jewish than 
Gentile. Still that would only show that some members of the 
Roman Church were Jews, not that they formed a majority. Indeed 
in this instance the contrary would seem to be the case, because 
their opponents seem to have the upper hand and all that St. Paul 
asks for on their behalf is toleration. 

We may take it then as established that there were Jews in the 
Church, and that in substantial numbers; just as we also cannot 
doubt that there was a substantial number of Gentiles. The direct 
way in which St. Paul addresses the Gentiles in ch. xi. 13 ff. (div 
8e Neyo rois Oveow w.r.d.) would be proof sufficient of this. But it 
is further clear that St. Paul regards the Church as broadly and in 
the main a Gentile Church. It is the Gentile element which gives 
it its colour. This inference cannot easily be explained away from 
the passages, Rom. i. 5-7, 13-15; xv. 14-16. In the first St. Paul 
numbers the Church at Rome among the Gentile Churches, and 
bases on his own apostleship to the Gentiles his right to address 
them. In the second he also connects the obligations he is under 
to preach to them directly with the general fact that all Gentiles 
without exception are his province. In the third he in like manner 
excuses himself courteously for the earnestness with which he hag 
written by an appeal to his commission to act as the priest whe 
lays upon the altar the Church of the Gentiles as his offering. 
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This then is the natural construction to put upon the Apostle’s 
language. The Church to which he is writing is Gentile in its 
general complexion; but at the same time it contains so many 
born Jews that he passes easily and freely from the one body to 
the other. He does not feel bound to measure and weigh his 
words, because if he writes in the manner which comes most 
naturally to himself he knows that there will be in the Church 
many who will understand him. The fact to which we have 
already referred, that a large proportion even of the Gentile Chris- 
tians would have approached Christianity through the portals of 
a previous connexion with Judaism, would tend to set him still 
more at his ease in this respect. We shall see in the next section 
that the force which impels the Apostle is behind rather than in 
front. It is not to be supposed that he had any exact statistics 
before him as to the composition of the Church to which he was 
writing. It was enough that he was aware that a letter such as he 
has written was not likely to be thrown away. 

If he had stayed to form a more exact estimate we may take the 
greetings in ch. xvi as a rough indication of the lines that it would 
follow. The collection of names there points to a mixture of 
nationalities. Aquila at least, if not also Prisca’, we know to have 
been a Jew (Acts xviii. 2). Andronicus and Junias and Herodion 
are described as ‘kinsmen’ (ovyyeveis) of the Apostle: precisely 
what this means is not certain—perhaps ‘members of the same 
tribe ’—but in any case they must have been Jews. Mary (Miriam) 
is a Jewish name; and Apelles reminds us at once of Judaeus Apella 
(Horace, Saf. I. v. 100). And there is besides ‘the household of 
Aristobulus,’ some of whom—if Aristobulus was really the grandson 
of Herod or at least connected with that dynasty—would probably 
have the same nationality. Four names (Urbanus, Ampliatus, 
Rufus, and Julia) are Latin. The rest (ten in number) are Greek 
with an indeterminate addition in ‘the household of Narcissus.’ 
Some such proportions as these might well be represented in the 
Church at large. 

(3) Status and Condition. The same list of names may give us 
some idea of the social status of a representative group of Roman 
Christians. The names are largely those of slaves and freedmen. 
In any case the households of Narcissus and Aristobulus would 
belong to this category. It is not inconceivable, though of course 
not proveable, that Narcissus may be the well-known freedman of 
Claudius, put to death in the year 54 a.p., and Aristobulus the 
ecion of the house of Herod. We know that at the time when 


* See the note on ch. xvi. 3, where reference is made to the view favoured 
by Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. p. 12 ff.), that Prisca was a Roman lady belonging 
to the well-known family of that mame. 
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St. Paul wrote to the Philippians Christianity had penetrated inte 
the retinue of the Emperor himself (Phil. iv. 22). A name like 
Philofogus seems to point to a certain degree of culture. We 
should therefore probably not be wrong in supposing that not 
only the poorer class of slaves and freedmen is represented. And 
it must be remembered that the better sort of Greek and some 
Oriental slaves would often be more highly educated and more 
refined in manners than their masters. There is good reason to 
think that Pomponia Graecina, the wife of Aulus Plautius the 
conqueror of Britain, and that in the next generation Flavius 
Clemens and Domitilla, the near relations and victims of Domitian, 
had come under Christian influence’, We should therefore be 
justified in supposing that even at this early date more than one of 
the Roman Christians possessed a not inconsiderable social stand- 
ing and importance. If there was any Church in which the ‘not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,’ 
had an exception, it was at Rome. 

When we look again at the list we see that it has a tendency to 
fall into groups. We hear of Prisca and Aquila, ‘and the Church 
that is in their house,’ of the household of Aristobulus and the 
Christian members of the household of Narcissus, of Asyncritus, &c. 
‘and the brethren that are with them,’ of Philologus and certain 
companions ‘and all the saints that are with them.’ It would only 
be what we should expect if the Church of Rome at this time 
consisted of a number of such little groups, scattered over the 
great city, each with its own rendezvous but without any complete 
and centralized organization. In more than one of the incidental 
notices of the Roman Church it is spoken of as ‘founded’ (Iren. 
Adv. Haer. ill. i. 1; iii. 3) or ‘planted’ (Dionysius of Corinth in 
Eus. A. £. II. xxv. 8) by St. Peter and St. Paul. It may well be 
that although the Church did not in the strict sense owe to these 
Apostles its origin, it did owe to them its first existence as an 
organized whole. 

We must not however exaggerate the want of organization at 
the time when St. Paul is writing. The repeated allusions to 
‘labouring’ (xomay) in the case of Mary, Tryphaena and Tryphosa, 
and Persis—all, as we observe, women—points to some kind of 
regular minisiry (cf. for the quasi-technical sense of xomay 1 Thess. 
v.12; 1 Tim.v. 17). It is evident that Prisca and Aquila took 
the lead which we should expect of them; and they were well 
trained in St. Paul’s methods. Even without the help of an 
Apostle, the Church had evidently a life of its own; and where 
there is life there is sure to be a spontaneous tendency to definite 
articulation of function. When St. Paul and St. Peter arrived we 


* Lightioot, Clemcert, i, 30-39, ac. 
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may believe that they would find the work half done; still it would 
wait the seal of their presence, as the Church of Samaria waited for 
the coming of Peter and John (Acts viii. 14). 


§ 4. THE TIME AND PLACE, OCCASION AND PURPOSE, 
OF THE EPISTLE. 


(1) Time and Place. The time and place at which the Epistle 
was written are easy to determine. And the simple and natural 
way in which the notes of both in the Epistle itself dovetail into the 
narrative of the Acts, together with the perfect consistency of the 
whole group of data—subtle, slight, and incidental as they are—in 
the two documents, at once strongly confirms the truth of the 
history and would almost alone be enough to dispose of the 
doctrinaire objections which have been brought against the 
Epistle. 

St. Paul had long cherished the desire of paying a visit to Rome 
(Rom. i. 13; xv. 23), and that desire he hopes very soon to see 
fulfilled; but at the moment of writing his face is turned not 
westwards but eastwards. A collection has been made in the 
Greek Churches, the proceeds of which he is with an anxious mind 
about to convey to Jerusalem. He feels that his own relation and 
that of the Churches of his founding to the Palestinian Church is 
a delicate matter; the collection is no lightly considered act of 
passing charity, but it has been with him the subject of long and 
earnest deliberation; it is the olive-branch which he is bent upon 
offering. Great issues turn upon it; and he does not know how it 
will be received’. 

We hear much of this collection in the Epistles written about 
this date (1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff.; 2 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; ix. 1 ff). In the 
Acts it is not mentioned before the fact; but retrospectively in 
the course of St. Paul’s address before Felix allusion is made to 
it: ‘after many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings’ (Acts xxiv. 17). Though the collection is not mentioned 
in the earlier chapters of the Acts, the order of the journey is 
mentioned. When his stay at Ephesus was drawing to an end 
we read that ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome’ (Acts xix. 21). Part of 
this programme has been accomplished. At the time of writing 
St. Paul seems to be at the capital of Achaia. The allusions 


* On this collection see am excellent article by Mr, Rendall in Ths Lxposz.or 
1893, ii. 321 ff. 
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which point to this would none of them taken separately be 
certain, but in combination they amount to a degree of pro- 
bability which is little short of certainty. The bearer of the 
Epistle appears to be one Phoebe who is an active, perhaps an 
official, member of the Church of Cenchreae, the harbour of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 1). The house in which St. Paul is staying, 
which is also the meeting-place of the local Church, belongs to 
Gaius (Rom. xvi. 23); and a Gaius St. Paul had baptized at 
Corinth (1 Cor. i. 14). He sends a greeting also from Erastus, 
who is described as ‘oeconomus’ or ‘treasurer’ of the city. The 
office is of some importance, and points to a city of some im- 
portance. This would agree with Corinth; and just at Corinth 
we learn from 2 Tim. iv. 20 that an Erastus was left behind on 
St. Paul’s latest journey—naturally enough if it was his home. 

The visit to Achaia then upon which these indications converge 
is that which is described in Acts xx. 3, 3. It occupied three 
months, which on the most probable reckoning would fall at 
the beginning of the year 58. St. Paul has in his company at 
this time Timothy and Sosipater (or Sopater) who join in the 
greeting of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 21) and are also mentioned 
in Acts xx. q. Of the remaining four who send their greetings 
we recognize at least Jason of Thessalonica (Rom. xvi. 21; cf. 
Acts xvii. 6). Just the lightness and unobtrusiveness of all these 
mutual coincidences affixes to the works in which they occur 
the stamp of reality. 


The date thus clearly indicated brings the Epistle to the Romans into 
close connexion with the two Epistles to Corinthians, and less certainly with 
the Epistle to Galatians. We have seen how the collection for the Churches 
of Judaea is one of the links which bind together the first three. Many 
other subtler traces of synchronism in thought and style have been pointed 
out between all four (especially by Bp. Lightfoot in Journ. of Class. and 
Sacr. Phill. ij [1857], p. 289 ff.; also Galatians, p. 43 ff., ed. a). The 
relative position of 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans is fixed and certain. 
If Romans was written in the early spring of A.D. 58, then 1 Corinthians 
would fall in the spring and 2 Corinthians in the autumn of A.D. 57". In 
regard te Galatians the data are not so decisive, and different views are held. 
The older opinion, and that which would seem to be still dominant in 
Germany (it is maintained by Lipsius writing in 1891), is that Galatians 
belongs to the early part of St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus, A.D. 54 or 55. 
In England Bp. Lightfoot found a number of followers in bringing it into 
closer juxtaposition with Romans, about the winter of a.D. 57-58. The 
question however has been recently reopened in two opposite directions: om 
the one hand by Dr. C. Clemen (Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, Halle, 
1893), who would place it after Romans; and on the other hand by 


4 Jiilicher, in his recent Zislettesemg, p. 62, separates the twe Epistles to the 
Corinthians by an interval of eighteen months; nor ean this opinion be at once 
raled out of court, though it seems opposed to 1 Cor. xvi. 8, from which we 

ather that when he wrote the first Epistle St. Paul did not contemplate staying 

Ephesus lenger than the next succeeding Pentecost. 
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Mr. F. Rendall in 7he Expostter for April, 1894 (p. 254 .), who would 
place it some years earlier. , 

Clemen, who propounds a novel view of the chronology of St. Paul's life 
generally, would interpose the Council of Jerusalem (which he identifies with 
the visit of Acts xxi and not with that of Acts xv) between Romans, which 
he assigns to the winter of A.D. 53-54, and Galatians, which he places towards 
the end of the latter year'. His chief argument is that Galatians representa 
a more advanced and heated stage of the controversy with the Judaizers, and 
he accounts for this by the events which followed the Council (Gal. ii. 12 ff. ; 
i.6ff.). There is, however, much that is arbitrary in the whole of this 
reconstruction ; and the common view seems to us far more probable that 
the Epistle to the Romans marks rather the gradual subsidence of troubled 
waters than their first disturbing. There is more to be said for Mr. Rendall’s 
opinion that Galatians was written during the early part of St. Paul’s first 
visit to Corinth in the year 51 (or 52). The question is closely connected 
with the controversy reopened by Professor Ramsay as to the identity of the 
Galatian Churches. For those who see in them the Churches of South 
Galatia (Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra and Derbe) the earlier date 
may well seem preferable. If we take them to be the Churches of North 
Galatia (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium), then the Epistle cannot be earlier 
than St. Paul’s settlement at Ephesus on his third journey in the year 54. 
The argument which Bishop Lightfoot based on resemblances of thought and 
language between Galatians and Romans rests upon facts that are indisput- 
able, but does not carry with it any certain inference as to date. 


(2) Occasion. If the time and place of the Epistle are clear, 
the occasion of it is still clearer; St. Paul himself explains it 
in unmistakable language twice over. At the beginning of the 
Epistle (Rom. i. 10-15) he tells the Romans how much he has 
longed to pay them a visit; and now that the prospect has been 
brought near he evidently writes to prepare them for it. And 
at the end of the Epistle (ch. xv. 22-33) he repeats his explanation 
detailing all his plans both for the near and for the more distant 
future, and telling them how he hopes to make his stay with them 
the most important stage of his journey to Spain. We know that 
his intention was fulfilled in substance but not in the manner 
of its accomplishment. He went up to Jerusalem and then 


1 Dr, Clemen places St. Paul’s long stay at Ephesus (2} years on his reckon- 
ing) in 50-52 A.D. In the course of it would fall our*r Corinthians and two 
gut of the three letters which are supposed to be combined in our 2 Corinthians 
(for this division there is really something of a case). He then inserts a third 
missionary journey, extending not over three months (as Acts xx. 3), but 
over some two years in Macedonia and Greece. To this he refers the last 
Corinthian letter (2 Cor. i-viii) and a genuine fragment of Ep. to Titus 
(Tit. iii. 12-14). Ep. to Romans is written from Corinth in the winter of 
A.D. 53-54. Then follow the Council at Jerusalem, the dispute at Antioch, 
Ep. to Galatians, and a fourth journey in Asia Minor, with another genuine 
fragment, 2 Tim. iv, 19-21. This fills the interval which ends with the arrest 
at Jerusalem in the year 58, Epp. to Phil., Col., Philem. and one or two more 
fragments of Past. Epp., the Apostle’s arrival at Rome in a.D. 61 and his 
death in A.D. 64. The whole scheme stands or falls with the place assigned te 
ee grea of Jerusalem, and the estimate formed of the historical charactes 

Cte. 
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to Rome, but only after two years’ forcible detention, and as 
a prisoner awaiting his trial. 

(3} Purpose. A more complicated question meets us when 
from the occasion or proximate cause of the Epistle to the Romans 
we pass to its purpose or ulterior cause. The Apostle’s reasons 
for writing to Rome lie upon the surface; his reasons for writing 
the particular letter he did write will need more consideration. 
No doubt there is a providence in it. It was willed that such 
a letter should be written for the admonition of after-ages. But 
through what psychological channels did that providence work? 

Here we pass on to much debated ground; and it will perhaps 
help us if w. begin by presenting the opposing theories in as 
antithetical a form as possible. 

When the different views which have been held come to be 
examined, they will be found to be reducible to two main types, 
which differ not on a single point but on a number of co-ordinated 
points. One might be described as primarily historical, the other 
primarily dogmatic; one directs attention mainly to the Church 
addressed, the other mainly to the writer; one adopts the view 
of a predominance of Jewish-Christian readers, the other pre- 
supposes readers who are predominantly Gentile Christians. 

Here again the epoch-making impulse came from Baur. It was 
Baur who first worked out a coherent theory, the essence of which 
was that it claimed to be historical. He argued from the analogy 
of the other Epistles which he allowed to be genuine. The cir- 
cumstances of the Corinthian Church are reflected as in a glass in 
the Epistles to the Corinthians; the circumstances of the Galatian 
Churches come out clearly from that to the Galatians. Did it not 
follow that the circumstances of the Roman Church might be 
directly inferred from the Epistle to the Romans, and that the 
Epistle itself was written with deliberate reference to them? Why 
all this Jewish-sounding argument if the readers were not Jews? 
Why these constant answers to objections if there was no one to 
object? The issues discussed were similar in many respects to 
those in the Epistle to the Galatians. In Galatia a fierce con- 
troversy was going on. Must it not therefore be assumed that 
there was a like controversy, only milder and more tempered, at 
Rome, and that the Apostle wished to deal with it in a manner 
correspondingly milder and more tempered? 

There was truth in all this; but it was truth to some extent 
one-sided and exaggerated. A little reflexion will show that the 
cases of the Churches of Corinth and Galatia were not exactly 
parallel to that of Rome. In Galatia St. Paul was dealing with 
a perfectly definite state of things in a Church which he himself had 
founded, and the circumstances of which he knew from within and 
not merely by hearsay. At Corinth he had spent a still longer 
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time; when he wrote he was not far distant; there had been 
frequent communications between the Church and the Apostle; 
and in the case of Corinthians he had actually before him a letter 
containing a number of questions which he was requested to 
answer, while in that of 2 Corinthians he had a personal report 
brought to him by Titus. What could there be like this at Rome? 
The Church there St. Paul had not founded, had not even seen; 
and, if we are to believe Baur and the great majority of his followers, 
he had not even any recognizable correspondents to keep him 
informed about it. For by what may seem a strange inconsistency 
it was especially the school of Baur which denied the genuineness 
of ch. xvi, and so cut away a whole list of persons from one or 
other of whom St. Paul might have really learnt something about 
Roman Christianity. 

These contradictions were avoided in the older theory which 
prevailed before the time of Baur and which has not been without 
adherents, of whom the most prominent perhaps is Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss, since his day. According to this theory the main object of 
the Epistle is doctrinal; it is rather a theological treatise than 
a letter ; its purpose is to instruct the Roman Church in central 
principles of the faith, and has but little reference to the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

It would be wrong to call this view—at least in its recent forms 
—unhistorical. It takes account of the situation as it presented 
itself, but looks at another side of it from that which caught the 
eye of Baur. The leading idea is no longer the position of the 
readers, but the position of the writer: every thing is made to turn 
on the truths which the Apostle wished to place on record, and for 
which he found a fit recipient in a Church which seemed to have so 
commanding a future before it. 

Let us try to do justice to the different aspects of the problem. 
The theories which have so far been mentioned, and others of 
which we have not yet spoken, are only at fault in so far as they 
are exclusive and emphasize some one point to the neglect of the 
rest. Nature is usually more subtle than art. A man of St. Paul’s 
ability sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight would be 
likely to have several influences present to his mind at once, and 
his language would be moulded now by one and now by another. 

Three factors may be said to have gone to ‘he shaping of this 
letter of St. Paul’s. 

The first of these will be that which Baur took almost for the 
only one. The Apostle had some real knowledge of the state of 
the Church to which he was writing. Here we see the importance 
of his connexion with Aquila and Prisca. His intercourse with 
them would probably give the first impulse to that wish which he 
tells us that he had entertained for many years to visit Rome im 
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person When first he met them at Corinth they were newly 
arrived from the capital; he would hear from them of the state of 
things they left behind them; and a spark would be enough to 
fire his imagination at the prospect of winning a foothold for Christ 
and the Gospel in the seat of empire itself. We may well 
believe—if the speculations about Prisca are valid, and even with- 
out drawing upon these—that the two wanderers would keep up 
communication with the Christians of their home. And now, very 
probably at the instance of the Apostle, they had returned to 
prepare the way for his coming. We cannot afford to lose so 
valuable a link between St. Paul and the Church he had set his 
heart on visiting. Two of his most trusted friends are now on the 
spot, and they would not fail to report all that it was essential to 
_ the Apostle to know. He may have had other correspondents 
besides, but they would be the chief. To this source we may look 
for what there is of local colour in the Epistle. If the argument is 
addressed now to Gentiles by birth and now to Jews; if we catch 
a glimpse of parties in the Church, ‘the strong’ and ‘the weak’; 
if there is a hint of danger threatening the peace and the faith of 
the community (as in ch. xvi. 17~20)—it is from his friends in 
Rome that the Apostle draws his knowledge of the conditions with 
which he is dealing. 

The second factor which helps in determining the character of 
the Epistle has more to do with what it is not than with what it is: 
it prevents it from being as it was at one time described, ‘a com- 
pendium of the whole of Christian doctrine.’ The Epistle is not 
this, because like all St. Paul’s Epistles it implies a common basis 
of Christian teaching, those zapaddceis as they are called elsewhere 
(« Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 6), which the Apostle is able to 
take for granted as already known to his readers, and which he 
therefore thinks it unnecessary to repeat without special reason. 
He will not ‘lay again’ a foundation which is already laid. He 
will not speak of the ‘first principles’ of a Christian’s belief, but 
will ‘go on unto perfection.’ Hence it is that just the most funda- 
mental doctrines—the Divine Lordship of Christ, the value of His 
Death, the nature of the Sacraments—are assumed rather than 
stated or proved. Such allusions as we get to these are concerned 
not with the rudimentary but with the more developed forms of the 
doctrines in question. They nearly always add something to the 
common stock of teaching, give to it a profounder significance, 
or apply it in new and unforeseen directions. The last charge 
that could be brought against the Epistle would be that it consisted 
of Christian commonplaces. It is one of the most original of 
writings. No Christian can have read it for the first time without 
feeling that he was introduced to heights and depths of Christianity 
of which he had never been conscious before. 
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For, lastly, the most powerful of all the influences which have 
shaped the contents of the Epistle is the experience of the writer. 
The main object which he has in view is really not far to seek. 
When he thought of visiting Rome his desire was to ‘have some 
fruit’ there, as in the rest of the Gentile world (Rom. i. 13). He 
ionged to impart to the Roman Christians some ‘spiritual gift,’ 
such as he knew that he had the power of imparting (i. 11; xv. 
a9). By this he meant the effect of his own personal presence, 
but the gift was one that could be exercised also in absence. He 
has exercised it by this letter, which is itself the outcome of 3 
mvevparixdy xdpiopa, a word of instruction, stimulus, and warning, 
addressed in the first instance to the Church at Rome, and through 
it to Christendom for all time. 

The Apostle has reached another turning-point in his career. 
He is going up to Jerusalem, not knowing what will befall him 
there, but prepared for the worst. He is aware that the step which 
he is taking is highly critical and he has no-confidence that he will 
escape with his life’, This gives an added solemnity to his utter- 
ance; and it is natural that he should cast back his glance over 
the years which had passed since he became a Christian and sum 
up the result as he felt it for himself. It is not exactly a conscious 
summing up, but it is the momentum of this past experience which 
guides his pen. 

Deep in the background of all his thought lies that one great 
event which brought him within the fold of Christ. For him it 
had been nothing less than a revolution ; and it fixed permanently 
his conception of the new forces which came with Christianity into 
the world. ‘To believe in Christ,’ ‘to be baptized into Christ,’ 
these were the watchwords; and the Apostle felt that they were 
pregnant with intense meaning. That new personal relation of 
the believer to his Lord was henceforth the motive-power which 
dominated the whole of his life. It was also met, as it seemed, ina 
marvellous manner from above. We cannot doubt that from his con- 
version onwards St. Paul found himself endowed with extraordinary 
energies. Some of them were what we should call miraculous; 
but he makes no distinction between those which were miraculous 
and those which were not. He set them all down as miraculous 
in the sense of having a direct Divine cause. And when he looked 
around him over the Christian Church he saw that like endowments, 
energies similar in kind if inferior to his own in degree, were 
widely diffused. They were the characteristic mark of Christians, 
Partly they took a form which would be commonly described ag 
supernatural, unusual powers of healing, unusual gifts of utterance, 
an unusual magnetic influence upon others; partly they consisted 


* This is impressively stated in Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff. 
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in a strange elation of spirit which made suffering and toil seem 
ligat and insignificant; but most of all the new impulse was moral 
in its avorking, it blossomed out in a multitude of attractive traits— 
“love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance.’ These St. Paul called ‘fruits of the 
Spirit.” The act of faith on the part of man, the influence of the 
Spirit (which was only another way of describing the influence of 
Christ Himself’) from the side of God, were the two outstanding 
facts which made the lives of Christians differ from those of other 
men. 

These are the postulates of Christianity, the forces to tele the 
Apostle has to appeal for the solution of practical problems as they 
present themselves. His time had been very largely taken up 
with such problems. There had been the great question as to 
the terms on which Gentiles were to be admitted to the new society. 
On this head St. Paul could have no doubt. His own ruling 
principles, ‘faith’ and ‘the Spirit,’ made no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile; he had no choice but to contend for the equal 
rights of both—a certain precedence might be yielded to the Jews 
as the chosen people of the Old Covenant, but that was all. 

This battle had been fought and won. But it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome—a question 
brought home by the actual effect of the preaching of Christianity, 
very largely welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could be that 
Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of the Old Testament, 
should be excluded from the benefit now that those promises came 
to be fulfilled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. The active 
contending for Gentile liberties would come first, the philosophic 
or theological assignment of the due place of Jew and Gentile in 
the Divine scheme would naturally come afterwards. This more 
advanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has made up 
his mind on the whole series of questions at issue; and he takes 
the opportunity of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the 
empire, to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and struggles of 
the eventful years by which it had been preceded. It is no merely 
abstract disquisition but a letter full of direct human interest in the 
persons to whom it is written; it is a letter which contains here 
and there side-glances at particular local circumstances, and at 
least one emphatic warning (ch. xvi. 17-20) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day might reach 


* See the notes on ch. viii. 9-17 ; compare also ch. vi. I-14 
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it, and the full urgency of which the Apostle knew only too well ; 
but the main theme of the letter is the gathering in of the harvest, 
at once of the Church’s history since the departure of its Master, 
and of the individual history of a single soul, that one soul which 
under God had had the most active share in making the course of 
external events what it was. St. Paul set himself to give the 
Roman Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it—more we may be sure than it would be 
able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but just for that very 
reason a body of teaching which eighteen centuries of Christian 
interpreters have failed to exhaust. Its richness in this respect is 
due to the incomparable hold which it shows on the essential 
principles of Christ’s religion, and the way in which, like the 
Bible in general, it pierces through the conditions of a particular 
time and place to the roots of things which are permanent and 
universal. ( 


§ 5. THE ARGUMENT. 


Yn the interesting essay in which, discarding all tradition, he 
seeks to re-interpret the teaching of St. Paul directly from the 
standpoint of the nineteenth century, Matthew Arnold maps out the 
contents of the Epistle as follows :— 

‘If a somewhat pedantic form of expression may be forgiven for 
the sake of clearness, we may say that of the eleven first chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans—the chapters which convey Paul’s 
theology, though not . . . with. any scholastic purpose or in any 

‘formal scientific mode of exposition—of these eleven chapters, the 
first, second, and third are, in a scale of importance, fixed by 
a scientific criticism of Paul’s line of thought, sub-primary; the 
fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are primary; 
the seventh chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters are secondary. Furthermore, to the contents of the 
separate chapters themselves this scale must be carried on, so far as 
to mark that of the two great primary chapters, the sixth and 
eighth, the eighth is primary down only to the end of the twenty- 
eighth verse ; from thence to the end it is, however, eloquent, yet 
for the purpose of a scientific criticism of Paul’s essential theology 
only secondary’ (S¢. Paul and Protestantism, p. 92 f.). 

This extract may serve as a convenient starting-point for our 
examination of the argument: and it may conduce to clearness of 
apprehension if we complete the summary analysis of the Epistle 
given by the same writer, with the additional advantage of presenting 
it in his fresh and bright manner :— 
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‘ The first chapter is to the Gentiles—its purport is: You have 
not righteousness. The second is to the Jews—its purport 
is: No more have you, though you think you have. The third 
chapter assumes faith in Christ as the one source of right- 
eousness for all men. The fourth chapter gives to the notion 
of righteousness through faith the sanction of the Old Testament 
and of the history of Abraham. The fifth insists on the causes for 
thankfulness and exultation in the boon of righteousness through 
faith in Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the 
history of Adam. The sixth chapter comes to the all-important 
question: “ What is that faith in Christ which I, Paul, mean ?”— 
and answers it. The seventh illustrates and explains the answer. 
But the eighth down to the end of the twenty-eighth verse, develops 
and completes the answer. The rest of the eighth chapter expresses 
the sense of safety and gratitude which the solution is fitted to 
inspire. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter’s thesis—so hard to a Jew, so easy to us—chat righteous- 
ness is not by the Jewish law; but dwell with hope and joy on a 
final result of things which is to be favourable to Israel’ (zdzd. p. 93). 

Some such outline as this would be at the present stage of in- 
vestigation generally accepted. It is true that Baur threw the 
centre of gravity upon chapters ix-xi, and held that the rest of the 
Epistle was written up to these: but this view would now on 
almost all hands be regarded as untenable. The problem discussed 
in these chapters doubtless weighed heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; 
in the circumstances under which he was writing it was doubtless 
a problem of very considerable urgency; but for all that it is 
a problem which belongs rather to the circumference of St. Paul’s 
thought than to the centre; it is not so much a part of his funda- 
mental teaching as a consequence arising from its collision with an 
unbelieving world. 

On this head the scholarship of the present day would be on the 
side of Matthew Arnold. It points, however, to the necessity, in 
any attempt to determine what is primary and what is not primary 
in the argument of the Epistle, of starting with a clear understanding 
of the point of view from which the degrees of relative importance 
are to be assigned. Baur’s object was historical—to set the 
Epistle in relation to the circumstances of its composition. On 
that assumption his view was partially—though still not more than 
partially—justified. Matthew Arnold’s object on the other hand 
was what he calls ‘a scientific criticism of Paul’s thought’; by 
which he seems to mean (though perhaps he was not wholly clear 
in his own mind) an attempt to discriminate in it those elements 
which are of the highest permanent value. It was natural that he 
should attach the greatest importance to those elements in particular 
which seemed to be capable oi direct personal verification. From 
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this point of view we need not question his assignment of a primary 
significance to chapters vi and viii. His reproduction of the thought 
of these chapters is the best thing in his book, and we have drawn 
upon it ourselves in the commentary upon them (p. 163 f.). There 
is more in the same connexion that well deserves attentive study. 
But there are other portions of the Epistie which are not capable of 
verification precisely in the same manner, and yet were of primary 
importance to St. Paul himself and may be equally of primary 
importance to those of us who are willing to accept his testimony 
in spiritual things which lie beyond the reach of our personal 
experience. Matthew Arnold is limited by the method which he 
applies—and which others would no doubt join with him in 
applying—to the subjective side of Christianity, the emotions and 
efforts which it generates in Christians. But there is a further 
question how and why they came to be generated. And in the 
answer which St. Paul would give, and which the main body of 
Christians very largely on his authority would also give to that 
question, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
human verification ceases to be possible. 

It is quite true that ‘faith in Christ’ means attachment to Christ, 
a strong emotion of love and gratitude. But that emotion is not 
confined, as we say, to ‘the historical Christ,’ it has for its object 
not only Him who walked the earth as ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’; it is 
directed towards the same Jesus ‘crucified, risen and ascended to 
the right hand of God.’ St. Paul believed, and we also believe, 
that His transit across the stage of our earth was accompanied by 
consequences in the celestial sphere which transcend our faculties. 
We cannot pretend to be able to verify them as we can verify that 
which passes in our own minds. And yet a certain kind of indirect 
verification there is. The thousands and tens of thousands of 
Christians who have lived and died in the firm conviction of the 
truth of these supersensual realities, and who upon the strength of 
them have reduced their lives to a harmonious unity superseding 
the war of passion, do really afford no slight presumption that the 
beliefs which have enabled them to do this are such as the Ruler of 
the universe approves, and such as aptly fit into the eternal order. 
Whatever the force of this presumption to the outer world, it is one 
which the Christian at least will cherish. 

We therefore do not feel at liberty to treat as anything less than 
primary that which was certainly primary to St. Paul. We entirely 
accept the view that chapters vi and viii are primary, but we also 
feel bound to place by their side the culminating verses of chapter 
iii, The really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were, ch.i. 16, 17, which states the problem, and iii. 21-26, vi. 1-14, 
viii, 1-30 (rather than 1-28), which supply its solution. The 
problem is, How is man to become righteous in the sight of God} 
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And the answer is (1) by certain great redemptive acts on the 
part of God which take effect in the sphere above, though their 
consequences are felt throughout the sphere below; (2) through 
a certain ardent apprehension of these acts and of their Author 
Christ, on the part of the Christian; and (3) through his con- 
tinued self-surrender to Divine influences poured out freely and 
unremittingly upon him. 

It is superfluous to say that there is nothing whatever that is new 
in this statement. It does but reproduce the belief, in part implicit 
rather than explicit, of the Early Church ; then further defined and 
emphasized more vigorously on some of its sides at the Reformation ; 
and lastly brought to a more even balance (or what many would 
fain make a more even balance) by the Church of our own day. Of 
course it is liable to be impugned, as it is impugned by the 
attractive writer whose words have been quoted above, in the 
interest of what is thought to be a stricter science. But whatever 
the value in itself of the theory which is substituted for it, we may 
be sure that it does not adequately represent the mind of St. Paul. 
In the present commentary our first object is to do justice to this. 
How it is afterwards to be worked up into a complete scheme of 
religious belief, it lies beyond our scope to consider. 


For the sake of the student it may be well to draw out the 
contents of the Epistle in a tabular analytical form. St. Paul, as 
Matthew Amold rightly reminds us, is no Schoolman, and his 
method is the very reverse of all that is formal and artificial. But 
it is undoubtedly helpful to set before ourselves the framework of 
his thought, just as a knowledge of anatomy conduces to the better 
understanding of the living human frame. 


1—Introduction (i. 1-15). 
a. The Apostolic Salutation (i. 1-7). 
8. St. Paul and the Roman Church (i. 8-15). 
I.—Doctrinal. 
THE GREAT THESIS. Problem: How is Righteousness to be attained? 
Answer: Not by man’s work, but by God’s gift, through Faith, or 
loyal attachment to Christ (i. 16, 17). 


A. Righteousness as a state or condition in the sight of God (Justification) 
(i, 18-v. 21). 
x. Righteousness not hitherto attained (i. 18-iii. 20). 
[{Rather, by contrast, a scene which bespeaks impending Wrath], 
@. Failure of the Gentile (i. 18-32). 
(i.) Natural Religion (i. 18-20) ; 
(ii.) deserted for idolatry (i. 21-28) ; 
(iii.) hence judicial abandonment to abominable sins (26, 27), to 
every kind of moral depravity (28-31), even to perversion of 
conscience (32). 
@, [Transitional]. Future judgement without respect of persons such 2s 
Jew or Gentile (ii. 1-16). 
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(i.) Jewish critic and Gentile sinner in the same position (li. 1-4). 
(ii.) Standard of judgement: deeds, not privileges (ii. 5-11). 
(dii.) Rule of judgement: Law of Moses for the Jew; Law of Com 
science for the Gentile (ii. 12-16). 
y. Failure of the Jew (ii. 17-29). Profession and reality, as regards 
(i.) Law (ii, 17-24); 
(ii.) Circumcision (ii. 25-29). 
& [Parenthetic]. Answer te casuistical objections from Jewish stand- 
point (iii. 1-8). 
(i.) The Jew’s advantage as recipient of Divine Promises 
(iii. 1, 2); 
(ii.) which promises are not invalidated by Man’s unfaithfulness 
(iii. 3, 4). 
(iii.) Yet God’s oe glory no excuse for human sin (iii. 5-8). 
e. Universal failure to attain to righteousness and earn acceptance 
illustrated from Scripture (iii. 9-20). 
a. Consequent Exposition of New System (iii. 21-31): 
a. (i.) in its relation to Law, independent of it, yet attested by it 


aX 

(ii.) in its universality, as the free gift of God (22-24); 

(iii.) im the method of its realization through the propitiatory Death 
of Christ, which occupies under the New Dispensation the 
same place which Sacrifice, especially the ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement, occupied under the Old (25) ; 

(iv.) im its final cause—the twofold manifestation of God’s righteous- 
ness, at once asserting itself against sin and conveying pardon 
to the sinner (26). 

&. Preliminary note of two main consequences from this: 
(i.) Boasting excluded (27, 28); 
(ii.) Jew and Gentile alike accepted (29-31). 


§ Relation of this New System to O. T. considered im reference to the 
cracial case of Abraham (iv. I-25). 
(i.) Abraham’s acceptance (like that described by David) turned 
on Faith, not Works (iv. 1-8) ; 
(.) nor Circumcision (iv. 9-12) 
[so that there might be nothing to prevent him from 
being the spiritual father of uncircumcised as well ag 
circumcised (11, 12)], 
(ili.) ner Law, the antithesis of Promise (iv. 13-17) 
[so that he might be the spiritual father ef a// believers, 
not of those under the Law only]. 
(iv.) Abraham’s Faith, a type of the Christian’s (iv. 17-28): 
{he too believed in a birth from the dead]. 
Blissful effects of Righteousness by Faith (v. 1-21). 
a. (i) It leads by sure degrees to a triumphant hope of final sal- 
vation (v. I-4). 
(ii.) That hope guaranteed @ fortiord by the Love displayed im 
Christ’s Death for sinners (v. 5-11). 
8. Contrast of these effects with these of Adam’s Fall (v. 13-31) s 
(i.) like, in the transition from one to all (12-14); 
(ii.) unlike, in that where one brought sin, condemnation, death, the 
other brought grace, a declaration of unmerited righteous- 
ness, life (15-17). 
(@4.) Summary. Relations of Fall, Law, Grace (18-21) 
[The Fall brought sin; Law increased it; but Grace more 
than cancels the ill effects of Law]. 
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B, ve Righteousness in the Christian (Sanctification) (vi—vili). 
1 ly to further casuistical objection: ‘If more sin means more 
grace, why not go on sinning!’ 
¥ The immersion of Baptism carried with it a death to sin, 


and union with the risen Christ. The Christian there- 
fore cannot, must not, sin (vi. 1-14). 
8. The Christian’s Release: what it is, and what it is mot: shown by 
two metaphors. 
a. Servitude and emancipation (vi. 14-23). 
&. The marriage-bond (vii. 1-6). 
[The Christian’s old self dead to the Law with Christ; eo that 
he is henceforth free to live with Him]. 

§- Judaistic objection from seeming disparagement of Law: met by an 
analysis of the moral conflict in the soul. Law is impotent, 
and gives an impulse or handle to sin, but is not itself sinful 
(vii. 7-24). The conflict ended by the interposition of 
Christ (25). 

Perspective of the Christian’s New Career (viii). 

3 The Indwelling Spirit. ) 

a, Failure of the previous system made good by Christ’s Incarnation 
and the Spirit’s presence (viii. 1-4), 

8. The new wgime contrasted with the old—the régime of the Spirit 
with the weakness of unassisted humanity (viii. 5-9). 

y The Spirit’s presence a guarantee of bodily as well as moral 
resurrection (viii. 10-13); 

& also a guarantee that the Christian enjoys with God a son’s relation, 
and will enter upon a son’s inheritance (viii. 14-17). 

« That glorious inheritance the object of ereation’s yearning (viii. 
18-22); 

and of the Christian’s hope (viii. 23-25). 

q. Human infirmity assisted by the Spirit’s intercession Bs 26, 27); 

6. and sustained by the knowledge of the connected in by which 
God works out His purpose of salvation (viii. 28-30). 

« Inviolable security of the Christian in dependence upon God’s 
favour and the love of Christ (viii. 31-39). 

C. Problem of Israel's Unbelief. The Gospel in history (ix, x, xi). The 
rejection of the Chosen People a sad contrast to its high destiny and 
privileges (ix. 1-5). 

1, Justice of the Rejection (ix. 6-9). 

@. The Rejection of Israel not inconsistent with the Divine promises 
(ix. 6-13); 
@. mor with the Divine Justice (ix. 14-29). 
(i.) The absoluteness of God’s choice shown from the O.T. (ix. 
14-18). 
(4i.) A necessary deduction from His position as Creator (ix. 
19-23). 
(iii.) The alternate choice of Jews and Gentiles expressly reserved 
and foretold in Scripture (ix. 24-29). 
#. Cause of the Rejection. 
@ Israel sought righteousness by Works instead of Faith, in their own 
way and not in God’s way (ix. 30-x. 4). 
And this although God’s method was— 
(i.) Not difficult and remote but near and easy (x. f-10); 
(ti.) Within the reach of all, Jew and Gentile alike (x. 11-13). 
B. Nor can Israel plead in defence want of opportunity or warning— 
(i.) The Gospel has been fally and universally preached (x. 14-18) 
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(B.) Israel had been warned beforehand by the Prophet that they 
would reject God's Message (x. 1g-aI). 
3 Mitigating considerations, The purpose of God (xi). 
@. The Unbelief of Israel is now as in the past only partial (xi. 1-1e). 
& Tris only Ses eee } é 
(i) Their fall has a special purpose—the introdwction of the 
Gentiles (xi. r1—1§). 
(i) That Israel will be restored is vouched for by the holy stock 
from which it — 16-24). fe 
y- In_all this may be seen the purpose working upwards 
through seeming severity, to a beneficent result — the final 
restoration of all (xi, 2§-31). 
Dexology (xi. 33-36). 
I¥.—Practical and Hortatory. 
(2) The Christian sacrifice (xfi. 1, 2). 
(2) The Christian as a member of the Church (xii. 3-8). 
(3) The Christian in his relation to others (xii. 9-21). 
The Christian's vengeance (xii. 19-21). 
(4) Church and State (xiii, 1-7), 
(5) The Christian's one debt ; ay of love (xiii. 8-re). 
The day approaching (xiii. 11-14). 
(6) Toleration ; the strong and the weak (xiv. r-av. 6), 
The Jew and the Gentile (xv. 7-13). 
IV.— Epilogue. 
a. Personal explanations. Motive of the Epistle. Proposed visit te 
Rome (xv. 14-33). 
& Greetings to various persons (xvi, 1-16). 
A warning (xvi. ry-20). 
Postscript by the Apostle’s companions and amanvensis (xvi. 
231-23). 
Benediction and Doxology (xvi. 24-3)). 

It is often ‘easiest to bring out the force and strength of an 
argument by starting from its conclusion, and we possess in the 
doxology at the end of the Epistle a short summary made by 
St. Paul himself of its contents. The question of its genuineness 
has been discussed elsewhere, and it has been shown in the 
commentary how clearly it refers to all the leading thoughts of the 
~ Epistle; it remains only to make use of it to help us to understand 
the argument which St. Paul is working out and the conclusion te 
which he is leading us, 

The first idea which comes prominently before us is that of ‘ the 
Gospel’; it meets us in the Apostolic salutation at the beginning, 
in the statement of the thesis of the Epistle, in the doxology at the 
end where it is expanded in the somewhat unusual form ‘ according 
to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ.” So again in 
xi. 28 it is incidentally shown that what St. Paul is describing is the 
method or plan ef the Gospel. This idea of the Gospel then is 
a fundamental thought of the Epistle ; and it seems to mean this. 
There are two competing systems or plans of life or salvation 
before St. Paul’s mind. The one is the old Jewish system, a know. 
ledge of which is presupposed ; the other is the Christian system, 
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a knowledge of which again fs presupposed. St. Paul is. not 
expounding the Christian religion, he is writing to Christians : 
what Ae aims at expounding is the meaning of the new system. 
This may perhaps explain the manner in which he varies between 
the expressions ‘the Gospel,’ or ‘the Gospel of God,’ or ‘ the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ and ‘my Gospel.’ The former represents the 
Christian religion as recognized and preached by all, the latter 
tepresents his own personal exposition of its plan and meaning. 
The main purpose of the argument then is an explanation of the 
meaning of the new Gospel of Jesus Christ, as succeeding to and 
taking the place of the old method, but also in a sense as embracing 
and continuing it. 

St. Paul begins then with a theological description of the new 
method. He shows the need for it, he explains what it is—emphasiz- 
ing its distinctive features in contrast to those of the old system, and 
at the same time proving that it is the necessary and expected out- 
come of that old system. He then proceeds to describe the work- 
ing of this system in the Christian life; and lastly he vindicates 
for it its true place in history. The universal character of the new 
Gospel has been already emphasized, he must now trace the plan 
by which it is to attain this universality. The rejection of the Jews, 
the calling of the Gentiles, are both steps in this process and 
necessary steps. But the method and plan pursued in these cases 
and partially revealed, enable us to learn, if we have faith to do 
go, that ‘mystery which has been hidden from the foundation 
of the world,’ but which has always guided the course of human 
history—the purpose of God to ‘ sum up all things in Christ.’ 

If this point has been made clear, it will enable us to bring out 
the essential unity and completeness of the argument of the 
Epistle. We do not agree as we have explained above with the 
opinion of Baur, revived by Dr. Hort, that chap. ix—xi represent 
the essential part of the Epistle, to which all the earlier part is but 
an introduction. That is certainly a one-sided view. But Dr. 
Hort’s examination of the Epistle is valuable as reminding us that 
neither are these chapters an appendix accidentally added which 
might be omitted without injuring St. Paul’s argument and plan. 

We can trace incidentally the various difficulties, partly raised by 
opponents, partly suggested by his own thought, which have helped 
to shape different portions of the Epistle. We are able to analyze 
and separate the difierent stages in the argument more accurately 
and distinctly than in any other of St. Paul’s writings. But this 
must not blind us to the tact that the whole is one great argument; 
the purpose of which is to explain the Gospel of God in Jesus the 
Messiah, and to show its efiects on human life, and in the history 
of the race, and thus to vindicate for it the right to be considered 
the ultimate and final revelation 01 God’s purpose for mankind. 

a 
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§ 6. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


(1) Language’. It will seem at first sight to the uninitiated 
reader a rather strange paradox that a letter addressed to the 
capital of the Western or Latin world should be written in Greek. 
Yet there is no paradox, either to the classical scholar who is 
acquainted with the history of the Early Empire, or to the ecclesias- 
tical historian who follows the fortunes of the Early Church. Both 
are aware that for fully two centuries and a half Greek was the 
predominant language if not of the city of Rome as a whole yet of 
large sections of its inhabitants, and in particular of those sections 
among which was to be sought the main body of the readers of 
the Epistle. 

The early history of the Church of Rome might be said to fall 
into three periods, of which the landmarks would be (1) the appear- 
ance of the first Latin writers, said by Jerome* to be Apollonius 
who suffered under Commodus in the year 185, and whose 
Apology and Acts have been recently recovered in an Armenian 
Version and edited by Mr. Conybeare *, and Victor, an African by 
birth, who became Bishop of Rome about 189 a.p. (2) Next 
would come in the middle of the third century a more considerable 
body of Latin literature, the writings of Novatian and the corre- 
spondence between the Church of Rome and Cyprian at Carthage. 
(3) Then, lastly, there would be the definite Latinizing of the capital 
of the West which followed upon the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople dating from 330 a.p. 

(1) The evidence of Juvenal and Martial refers to the latter half of the 
first century. Juvenal speaks with indignation of the extent to which Rome 
was being converted into ‘a Greek city ‘.’ Martial regards ignorance of Greek 
as a mark of rusticity®, Indeed, there was a double tendency which em- 
braced at once classes at both ends of the social scale. On the one hand 
among slaves and in the trading classes there were swarms of Greeks and 
Greek-speaking Orientals. On the other hand in the higher ranks it was 
the fashion to speak Greek; children were taught it by Greek nurses; and in 
after life the use of it was carried to the pitch of affectation *. 


For the Tewish colony we have the evidence of the inscriptions. Out of 
thirty-eight collected by Schiirer’ no less than thirty are Greek and eight only 


1 The question of the use of Greek at Rome has been often discussed 
and the evidence for it set forth, but the classical treatment of the subject is by 
the late Dr. C. P. Caspari, Professor at Christiania, in an Excursus of 200 
pages te vol. iii. of his work Qsellen sev Geschichte des Taufsymbols (Chris- 
tiania, 1875). 

> De Ver. Ill. Vili. Tertullianus presbyter ween dewoesm griseus gost Victores 
8t Apollonisem Latinorsem ponitur. 

° Monuments of Early Christiawity (London, 1894), p. 29 ff. 

funy. Ser Uiseot ck vil 187 8 1 apie. xiv. 58. 

* Caspari, Quellen seem Tassfsymbol, iii. 286 f. 

" Gemeindeverfassung, p. 33 ff. The inscriptions referred te are all froma 
Roman sites. There is also one in Greek from Portus. 
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Latin and if one of the Greek inscriptions is in Latin characters, conversely 
ne of the Latin are in Greek characters. There do not seem to be any in 
ebréw'. 

Of Christian inscriptions the proportion of Greek to Latin would seem to be 
about1: 3. But the great mass of these would belong to a period later than 
that of which we are speaking. De Rossi? estimates the number for the period 
between M. Aurelius and Septimius Severus at about 160, of which something 
like half would be Greek. Beyond this we can hardly go. 

But as to the Christian Church there is a quantity of other evidence. The 
bishops of Rome from Linus to Eleutherus (c. 174-189 A.D.) are twelve in 
number: of these not more than three (Clement, Sixtus I= Xystus, Pius) bear 
Latin names. But although the names of Clement and Pius are Latin the 
extant Epistle of Clement is written in Greek; we know also that Hermas, 
the author of ‘ The Shepherd,’ was the brother of Pius °, and he wrote in Greek. 
Indeed all the literature that we can in any way connect with Christian Rome 
down to the end of the reign of M. Aurelius is Greek, Besides the works of 
Clement and Hermas we have still surviving the letter addressed to the Church 
at Rome by Ignatius; amd later in the period, the letter written by Soter 
(c. 166-174 A.D.) to the Corinthian Church was evidently in Greek*. Justin 
and Tatian who were settled in Rome wrote in Greek; so too did Rhodon, 
a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome who carried on their tradition®, Greek was the 
language of Polycarp and Hegesippus who paid visits to Rome of shorter 
duration. A number of Gnostic writers established themselves there and used 
Greek for the vehicle of their teaching : so Cerdon, Marcion, and Valentinus, 
who were all in Rome about 140 A.D. Walentinus left behind a considerable 
school, and the leading representatives of the ‘Italic’ branch, Ptolemaeus 
and Heracleon, both wrote in Greek. We may assume the same thing of the 
other Gnostics combated by Justin and Irenaeus. Irenaeus himself spent some 
time at Rome in the Episcopate of Eleutherus, and wrote his great work 
in Greek. 

To this period may also be traced back the oldest form of the Creed of 
the Roman Church now known as the Apostles’ Creed®. This was in Greek. 
And there are stray Greek fragments of Western Liturgies which ultimately 
go back to the same place and time. Such would be the Hymmnus angelicus 
(Luke ii. 14) repeated in Greek at Christmas, the 7rishagion, Kyrie eletsov 
and Christe eleisom. On certain set days (at Christmas, Easter, Ember days, 
and some others) lections were read in Greek as well as Latin; hymns were 
occasionally sung in Greek ; and at the formal committal of the Creed to the 
candidates for baptism (the so-ealled 7radttio and Reddéitio Symboli) both 
the Apostles’ Creed (im its longer and shorter forms) and the Nicene weve 


* Comp. also Berliner, i. 54 ® Ap. Caspari, p. 303. 

* Pius is described in the Liber Pontificalis as mattone talus... de civitate 
Aquileia; but there is reason to think that Hermas was a native of Arcadia. 
The assignments of nationality to the earliest bishops are of very doubtful 
value. 

* It was to be kept in the archives and read on Sundays like the letter of 
Clement (Eus. H. Z. IV. xxiii. 11). 

5 Eus. H. &. V. xiii. 1. 

* It was in pursuit of the origin of this Creed that Caspari was drawn into 
his elaborate researches. It is generally agreed that it was in use at Rome by 
the middle of the second century. The main question at the present moment 
is whether it was also composed there, and if not whence it came. Caspari 
would derive it from Asia Minor and the circle of St. John. This is a problem 
which we may look to have solved by Dr. Kattenbusch of Giessen, who is 
oun? Caspari’s labours (Das Apostelische Symbol, Bd. 1. Leipzig, 
I 
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recited and the questions put first in Greek and then im Latin’. These are 
all survivals of Roman usage at the time when the Church was bilingual. 

(2) The dates of Apollonius and of Bp. Victor are fixed, but rather more 
uncertainty hangs ever that of the first really classical Christian work ia 
Latin, the Octavius of Minucius Felix. This has been much debated, but 
opinion seems to be veering round to the earlier date*, which would bring him 
into near proximity to Apollonius, perhaps at the end of the reign of 
M. Aurelius. The period which then begins and extends from c. 180-250 A.D. 
shows a more even balance of Greek and Latin. The two prominent writers, 
Hippolytus and Caius, still make use of Greek. The grounds perhaps pre- 
ponderate for regarding the Muratorian Fragment as a translation. But at the 
beginning of the period we have Minucius Felix and at the end Novatian, 
and Latin begins to have the upper hand in the names of bishops. The 
glimpse which we get of the literary activity of the Church of Rome through 
the letters and other writings preserved. among the works of Cyprian shows us 
at last Latin in possession of the field. 

(3) The Hellenizing character of Roman Christianity was due im the first 
instance to the constant intercourse between Rome and the East. In the 
troubled times which followed the middle of the third century, with the decay 
of wealth and trade, and Gothic piracies breaking up the fax Romane on the 
Aegean, this intercourse was greatly interrupted. Thus Greek influences lost 
their strength. The Latin Church, Rome reinforced by Africa, had now 
a substantial literature of its own. Under leaders like Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and Novatian it had begun to develop its proper individuality. It could 
stand and walk alone without assistance from the East. And a decisive 
impulse was given to its independent career by the founding of Constantinople. 
The stream set from that time onwards towards the Bosphorus and no longer 
towards the Tiber. Rome ceases to be the centre of the Empire to become 
in a still more exclusive sense the capital of the West. 


(2) Style. The Epistles which bear the name of St. Paul present 
a considerable diversity of style. To such an extent is this the 
case that the question is seriously raised whether they can have had 
the same author. Of all the arguments urged on the negative 
side this from style is the most substantial ; and whatever decision 
we come to on the subject there remains a problem of much 
complexity and difficulty. 

It is well known that the Pauline Epistles fall into four groups 
which are connected indeed with each other, but at the same time 
stand out with much distinctness. These groups are: 1, 2 Thess.; 
Gal., 1, 2 Cor., Rom.; Phil., Col., Eph., Philem.; Past. Epp. The 
four Epistles of the second group hang very closely together; 
those of the third group subdivide into two pairs, Phil. Philem. on 
the one hand, and Eph. Col. on the other. It is hard to dissociate 
Col. from Philem.; and the very strong presumption in favour of 
the genuineness of the latter Epistle reacts upon the former. The 
tendency of critical inquiry at the present moment is in favour of 
Colossians and somewhat less decidedly in favour of Ephesians. 
It is, for instance, significant that Jiilicher in his recent Einiec/ung 


2 Ee precise and full details will be found in Caspari’s Excursus, Of, cit 
p. 466 ff. 
2 Kriiger, Altchristl. Ld. p. 88. 
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(Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894) sums up rather on this side of 
the question than the other. We believe that this points to what 
will be the ultimate verdict. But in the matter of style it must be 
confessed that Col. and Eph.—and more especially Eph.—stand at 
the furthest possible remove from Romans. We may take Eph. 
and Rom. as marking the extreme poles of difference within the 
Epistles claimed for St. Paul’. Any other member of the second 
_ group would do as well; but as we are concerned specially with 
Rom., we may institute a comparison with it. 

The difference is not so much a difference of ideas and of 
vocabulary as a difference of structure and composition. There are, 
it is true, a certain number of new and peculiar expressions in the 
later Epistle ; but these are so balanced:by points of coincidence, 
and the novel element has so much of the nature of simple addi- 
tion rather than contrariety, that to draw a conclusion adverse to 
St. Paul’s authorship would certainly not be warranted. The sense 
of dissimilarity reaches its height when we turn from the materials 
(if we may so speak) of the style to the way in which they are 
put together. The discrepancy lies not in the anatomy but in the 
surface distribution of light and shade, in the play of feature, in 
the temperament to which the two Epistles seem to give expression. 
We will enlarge a little on this point, as the contrast may help us 
to understand the individuality of the Epistle to the Romans. 

This Epistle, like all the others of the group, is characterized 
by a remarkable energy and vivacity. It is calm in the sense 
that it is not aggressive and that the rush of words is always well 
under control. Still there is a rush of words, rising repeatedly to 
passages of splendid eloquence ; but the eloquence is spontaneous, 
the outcome of strongly moved feeling ; there is nothing about it 
of laboured oratory. The language is rapid, terse, incisive; the 
argument is conducted by a quick cut and thrust of dialectic; it 
reminds us of a fencer with his eye always on his antagonist. 

We shut the Epistle to the Romans and we open that to the 
Ephesians ; how great is the contrast! We cannot speak here of 
vivacity, hardly of energy; if there is energy it is deep down 
below the surface. The rapid argumentative cut and thrust is 
gone. In its place we have a slowly-moving onwards-advancing 
mass, like a glacier working its way inch by inch down the valley. 
The periods are of unwieldy length; the writer seems to stagger 
under his load. He has weighty truths to express, and he struggles 
to express them—not without success, but certainly with little 
flexibility or ease of composition. The truths unfolded read like 
abstract truths, ideal verities, ‘laid up in the heavens’ rather than 
embodying themselves in the active controversies of earth. . 


1 The difference between these Epistles on the side we are considering is 
greater (e.g.) than that between Romans and the Pastorals, 
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There is, as we shall see, another side. We have perhaps 
exaggerated the opposition for the sake of making the difference 
clear. When we come to look more closely at the Epistle to the 
Romans we shall find in it not a few passages which tend in the 
direction of the characteristics of Ephesians ; and when we examine 
the Epistle to the Ephesians we shall find in it much to remind us 
of characteristics of Romans. We will however leave the com- 
parison as it has been made for the moment, and ask ourselves 
what means we have of explaining it. Supposing the twe Epistles 
to be really the work of the same man, can the difference between 
them be adequately accounted for? 


There is always an advantage in presenting proportions te the eye and 
reducing them to some sort of numerical estimate. This can be done im 
the present case without much difficulty by reckoning up the number of 
longer pauses. This is done below for the two Epistles, Romans and Ephe- 
stams. The standard used is that of the Revisers’ Greek Text, and the 
estimate of length is based on the number of orixo: or printed linea’, Kk 
will be worth while to compare the Epistles chapter by chapter :— 


ROMANS. 
arly os, (*) (.) @ 
Ch. |. 64 13 14 — 
Il. gt 14 H § 
OL 47 20 18 6 
IV. 45 6 14 7 
Vv. 47 6 1s = 
VL 42 8 14 8 
Vu. 49 16 30 5 
VII. 7° 17 36 14 
IX. 85 8 1g io 
X 37 6 16 ry 
XI. 63 16 a7 1k 
Total fordoctrinal portion 570 130 184 88 
Seer ee 
404 
XII. 36 14 13 ~ 
XI. a9 tl 1s i 
XIV. s iI a7 3 
XV. 3 8 34 _ 
XVI. 50 7 a8 Be 
Total for the Epistle 789 181 290 93 
seen ner 
§63 


Here the proportion of major points to eriyo: is for the doctrinsl chap- 
ters 402:570 = (approximately) 1 in 1-4; and for the whole Epistle not 
very different, 563: 789 = 1 in 1-418. The proportion of interrogative 
sentences is for the whole Epistle, 9a: 789, or 1 in 8-6; for the doctrinal 
chapters only, 88:570, or 1 in 6-5; and for the practical portion only, 
43219, or rin §5. This last item is instructive, because it shows how very 


+ The eounting of these is approximate, anything over half a line being 
reckoned as a whole line, and anything less than half a line net reckoned, 
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tly, even in the same Epistle, the amount of interrogation varies with 
e subject-matter. We also observe that in two even of the doctrinal chap- 
ters interrogative sentences are wanting. They lie indeed in patches or 
thick clusters, and are not distributed equally throughout the Epistle. 
Now we turn to Ephesians, for which the data are as followa :— 


EPHESIANS, 

sae oriyes () () 6) 
45 4 — 
IL ~ 9 é 2 

p 108 [ 36 a 6 ae 
121 I i — 
IV, 55 5 4 i 
Vv. go PP 17 ee 
vi ms) sa 13 pa 
whind aye 36 58 2 
~~ 

95 


This gives a very different result. The proportion of major points ie for 
Eph. i-iii, roughly speaking, 1 in 4, as against 1 in 1-4 for Rom. i-xii, and 
for the whole Epistle rather more than 1 in 3, as against 1 in 1-418. The 
proportion of interrogations is 1 in 270 compared with 1 in 8.6 or 6-5. 


In illustrating the nature of the difference in style between 
Romans and Ephesians we have left in suspense for a time the 
question as to its cause. To this we will now return, and set down 
some of the influences which may have been at work—which we 
may be sure were at work—and which would go a long way to 
account for it. 

(1) First would be the natural variation of style which comes 
from dealing with different subject-matter. The Epistles of the 
second group are all very largely concerned with the controversy 
as to Circumcision and the relations of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the later Epistle this controversy has retired into 
the background, and other topics have taken its place. Ideas are 
abroad as to the mediating agencies between God and man which 
impair the central significance of the Person of Christ; and the 
multiplication of new Churches with the growing organization of 
intercommunication between those of older standing, brings to the 
front the conception of the Church as a whole, and invests it with 
increased impressiveness. 


These facts are reflected on the vocabulary of the two Epistles. The 
controversy with the Judaizers gives a marked colour to the whole group 
which includes the Epistle to the Romans. This will appear on the face 
of the statistics of usage as to the frequency with which the leading terms 
eccur in these Epistles and in the rest of the Pauline Corpus. Of course 
some of the instances will be accidental, but by far the greater number are 
significant. Those which follow have a direct bearing on the Judaistic 
controversy. ‘Elsewhere’ means elsewhere in the Pauline Epistles. 
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1 ‘ABpadu Rom. 9, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. g; not elsewhere im St. Paul. [owépya 
“‘ABpady Rom. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1.] 
dwpoBvoria Rom. 3, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 3. 
dxooroA% Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere in St. Pasl. 
Sisasovy Rom. 15, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 3; elsewhere 2. 
Sisalwpa Rom. §; not elsewhere. 
&ealwors Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
wsarapyeciv Rom. 6, 1 Cor. 9, 3 Cor. 4, Gal. 3; elsewhere 4. 
yépos Rom. 76, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 32; elsewhere 6. 
wseptoun Rom. 1§, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 7; elsewhere 8. 
enéppa Rom. 9, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. §; elsewhere 1. 
Connected with this controversy, though not quite so directly, would be == 
dodevns Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 10, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1, 
doGeveis Rom. 4, t Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 2. 
doGévera Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 6, Gal. 1; elsewhere 1. 
dodévnya Rom, 1; not elsewhere. 
€devGepos Rom. 2, 1 Cor. 6, Gal. 6; elsewhere a. 
devdepotv Rom. 4, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
ddevOepia Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
wavyao0a Rom. 5, 1 Cor. 5 (1 v.1.), a Cor. 20, Gal. 2; elsewhere g 
wavxjua Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 3, 3 Cor. 3, Gal. 1; elsewhere 2. 
gavyjois Rom, 2, 1 Cor. 1, 2 Cor. 6; elsewhere 1. 
saraxavyao0a Rom. 2; not elsewhere. 
épe:derns Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
épelAnpa Rom. 1; not elsewhere. 
cudvdadov Rom. 4, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 13 mot elsewhere. [ewardadifew 
1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor. 1, Rom. 1 v.1.] 
@pedr<ty Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. 1: &péAeca Rom. 1; neither elsewhere. 
Two other points may be noticed, one im connexion with the large use of 
the O.T. in these Epistles, and the other in connexion with the idea of 
successive periods into which the religious history of mankind is divided :— 
yéyeanrat Rom. 16, 1 Cor. 7, 2 Cor. 2, Gal. 4; not elsewhere in 
St. Paul. 
dypis ob Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, Gal. a (1 v.L); not elsewhere. 
ép dcov xpévov Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 1, Gal. 1; not elsewhere 
These examples stand out very distinctly; and their disappearance from 
the later Epistle is perfectly intelligible: cessante causa, cessat effectees. 


(2) But it is not only that the subject-matter of Ephesians differs 
from that of Romans, ¢he circumstances under which it is presented 
also differ. Romans belongs to a period of controversy, and 
although at the time when the Epistle is written the worst is over, 
and the Apostle is able to survey the field calmly, and to state his 
case uncontroversially, still the crisis through which he has passed 
has left its marks behind. The echoes of war are still in his ears. 
The treatment of his subject is concrete and not abstract. He 
sees in imagination his adversary before him, and he argues much 
as he might have argued in the synagogue, or in the presence of 
refractory converts. The atmosphere of the Epistle is that of 
personal debate. This acts as a stimulus, it makes the blood 


* These examples are selected from the lists in Bishop Lightfoot’s classical 
essay ‘On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ in Jours. of 
Class. and Sacre. Phélol. iii, (1857) 309 ff. 
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circulate more rapidly in the veins, and gives to the style a liveli- 
ness apd directness which might be wanting when the pressure was 
removed. Between Romans, written to a definite Church and 
gathering up the result of a time of great activity, the direct out- 
come of prolonged discussion in street and house and school, and 
Ephesians, written in all probability not to a single Church but to 
a group of Churches, with its personal edge thus taken off, and 
written too under confinement after some three years of enforced 
inaction, it would be natural that there should be a difference. 

(3) This brings us to a third point which may be taken with the 
last, the allowance which ought to be made for the special tempera- 
ment of the Apostle. His writings furnish abundant evidence of 
a highly strung nervous organization. It is likely enough that the 
physical infirmity from which he suffered, the ‘thorn in the flesh’ 
which had such a prostrating effect upon him, was of nervous 
origin. But constitutions of this order are liable to great fluctua- 
tions of physical condition. There will be ‘lucid moments,’ and 
more than lucid moments—months together during which the 
brain will work not only with ease and freedom, but with an 
intensity and power not vouchsafed to other men. And times such 
as these will alternate with periods of depression when body and 
mind alike are sluggish and languid, and when an effort of will is 
needed to compel production of any kind. Now the physical 
conditions under which St. Paul wrote his letter to the Romans 
would as naturally belong to the first head as those under which he 
wrote the Epistle which we call ‘Ephesians’ would to the second. 
Once more we should expect antecedently that they would leave 
a strong impress upon the style. 


The difference in style between Rom. and Eph. would seem to be very 
largely a difference in the amount of vital energy thrown into the two 
Epistles. Vivacity is a distinguishing mark of the one as a certain slow and 
laboured movement is of the other. We may trace to this cause the 
phenomena which have been already noted—the shorter sentences of Romans, 
the long involved periods of Ephesians, the frequency of interrogation on the 
one hand, its absence on the other. In Rom. we have the champion of 
Gentile Christendom with his sword drawn, prepared to meet all comers; in 
Eph. we have ‘such an one as Paul the aged, and now a prisoner also of 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Among the expressions specially characteristic of this aspect of Ep. ta 
Romans would be the following :— 
dpa, beginning a sentence, Rom. g, 1 Cor. 1, a Cor. 2, Gal. 5 ; elsewhera 
Epp. Paul. 3, Heb. 2. [dpa oy Rom. 8 (or 9 v.1.), Gal. 1; elsewhere 
3: without of” Rom. 1 (or 3 v.1.), 1 Cos. 1, Gal. 3, Heb. a.} 
Aéyo 
( G)Aad Aéyw Rom. 2. 
Adyo 5é Gal. 2. 
Aeyw obv Rom. 2. 
Adyw 52 retro br: 1 Cot. Me 
wiuy Adya a Cor. 2. 
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voro 83 Ad-ye Gal. 1. 

by) Matdos Aéyo tpi Sr Gal. 1. 
wed; wod otv; Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 8, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
vi otv; tis ov; Rom. 11, 1 Cor. §, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. [vi od 

époopev; Rom. 6; 7i épovpev; Rom 1.] 

vl Aéyoo (A€yet, &e.) Rom. 3, Gal. 1; not elsewhere. 
&ari Rom. 1, 1 Cor. 2, 2 Cor, 1; not elsewhere. 
éedp, unusual compounds of — 

taepexreiver 2 Cor. 1. 

éaepAiay 2 Cor. 3. 

txepyindy Rom. f. 

bwepnepiocevey Rom. 8, 8 Ces. 2 

bnepppovety Rom. 1. 


(4) A last cause which we suspect may possibly have been at 
work, though this is more a matter of conjecture, is the employment of 
different amanuenses. We know that St. Paul did not as a rule 
write his own letters. But then the question arises, How were 
they written? It seems to us probable that they were in the first 
instance taken down in shorthand—much as our own merchants or 
public men dictate their correspondence to a shorthand writer— 
and then written out fair. We believe this to have been the case 
from the double fact that dictation was extremely common—so 
that even as early as Horace and Persius dic/are had already 
come to mean ‘to compose ’—and from the wide diffusion of the 
art of shorthand. We know that Origen’s lectures were taken 
down in this way, and that fair copies were made of them at 
feisure (Eus. #. £. VI. xxiii. 2). But we can well believe that if 
this were the case some scribes would be more expert than others, 
and would reproduce what was dictated to them more exactly. 
Tertius, we should suppose, was one of the best of those whom 
St. Paul employed for this purpose. An inferior scribe would get 
down the main words correctly, but the little connecting links he 
may have filled in for himself. 


This is rather speculation, and we should not wish to lay stress u it in 
any particular instance. It is however interesting to note that if we look 
below the superficial qualities of style at the inner tendencies of mind te 
which it gives expression the resemblance between Ephesians and Romans 
becomes more marked, so that we may well ask whether we have not before 
us in both the same hand. One of the most striking characteristics of 
St. Paul is the sort of telescopic manner, in which one clause is as it were 
drawn out of another, each new idea as it arises leading on to some further 
new idea, until the main thought of the paragraph is reached again often by 
@ circuitous route and not seldom with a somewhat violent twist or turn at 
the end. This is specially noticeable in abstract doctrinal passages, just as 
a briefer, more-broken, and more direct form of address is adopted in the 
exhortations relating to matters of practice. A certain laxity of grammatical 
structure is common to both. 

We will place side by side one or two passages which may help to show 
the fundamental resemblance between the two Epistles. [For a defence of 
the punctuation of the extract from Romans reference may be made to the 
notes ad lec. | 
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Row iti. 21-26. 

Nuvt 8% yepls véuov Summnoods 
Beod reparépwrai, uaprupovpéry br 
vov vdpuou kal TRv apo¢ntayv’ Siwoso- 
oivn 5% Qeod Bid alorews “Inood 
Xpiorov els wavras rods morevovras* 
ov ydp tors diaaToAh wdvres yp 
§uaproy, eal borepovvras tis 8déns 
ToD @eov' Sieasovpevos Sapedy rH 
airod xdpirt Sa THs dwoduTpiceas 
vis é& X. 'L, dv wpodbero 6 Geds 
fraornpiow bid rijs wioreas ev 7H 
avrov alpuari, els ivdegiv ris disaco- 
Guns avrov, 3a Tw ndpeow Tov 
spoyeyovérey duaprnydrer by rH 
dvoxp Tod @eod wpds thy Evietiv 
THs S&eacoovyns avrod éy TE viv 
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Eu. fii, 1-7. 

TPovrov xdpw byd Maddros & Sbapuos 
vod Xpiotod "Inco tip tpdy za 
tovav,—elye qeovcare tiv olxovopiay 
vhs xapitos Tov @eod ris S0Oclons poi 
els vuas, Ste ward amoxddvpw éeyvw- 
pla@n por Td puorhpioy, Kadds mpo- 
éypaita év bdlyy, mpds 8 dvvacbe dya- 
ywdhonovres vojoat Thy avveciv pov tv 
7& pvotnpiy rod X., 8 érépacs yewcais 
obs eyvoapicbn tots viois ray dvOpuT7ar, 
Gs viv dmexadvpon Tots dyios dnooTé- 
Aois abrod wat mpophrais éy Tvedpari 
elvas 70 €6vn ovy«Anpovdpa Ral avocwpa 
wad Cupucroya Tis ewayyeAlas év X. "I. 
bid Tov ebayycAlov of éyevfOny 5:4- 
wovos KaTa Try Sopedy THS yapiTos TOU 


wap®, els 7d elvas abrdy Sikaov wal @eod ris Sodeions por Kata ray bvép- 


Seuctyra roy bx wlerees “Incod. yasay 778 Suvvapews abrov. 
In the Romans we have first the revelation of the righteousness of 


God, then a specification of the particular aspect of that righteousness with 
g stress upon its universality, then the more direct assertion of this univer- 
sality, followed in loose construction (see the note ad Joc.) by an announce- 
ment of the free character of the redemption wrought by Christ, then a fuller 
comment on the method of this redemption, its object, the cause which rendered 
it necessary, its object again, and its motive. A wonderful series of contents 
to come from a single sentence, like those Chinese boxes in which one box 
is cunningly fitted within another, each smaller than the last. 

The passage from Ephesians in like manner begins with a statement of the 
durance which the Apostle is suffering for the Gentiles, then goes off to 
explain why specially for the Gentiles, so leading on to the pvornpioy on 
which that mission to the Gentiles is based, then refers back to the previous 
mention of this uvorjpioy, which the readers are advised to consult, then 
sives a fuller description of its character, and at last states definitely its 
substance. Dr. Gifford has pointed out (on Rom. iii. 26) how the argu- 
ment works round in Eph. to the same word puvornpiov as in Rom. to the 
game word évdefiv, And we have similar examples in Rom. ii. 16 and iii. 8, 
where two distinct trains of thought and of construction converge upon 
a clause which is made to do duty at the same time for both. 

The particular passage of Ephesians was chosen as illustrating this pecu- 
Marity. But the general tendency to the formation of periods on what we 
have called the ‘telescopic’ method—not conforming to a plan of structure 
deliberately adopted from the first, but linking on clause to clause, each sug- 

ested by the last—runs through the whole of the first three chapters of 

cph. and has abundant analogues in Rom. (i. 1-7, 18-24; ii. 5-163 iii. 21- 
26; iv. 11-17; v. 12-14; ix. 22-29; xv. 14-28). The passages from 
Rom. are as we have said somewhat more lively than those from Eph. ; 
they have a more argumentative cast, indicated by the frequent use of yap; 
whereas those from Eph. are not so much argumentative as expository, and 
consist rather of a succession of clauses connected by relatives. But the 
difference is really superficial, and the underlying resemblance is great. 

Just one other specimen may be given of marked resemblance of a some- 
what different kind—the use of a quotation from the O.T. with running 
comments. In this instance we may strengthen the impression by printing 
for comparison a third passage from Ep. to Galatians. 
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Rom. x, 5-8. 

Moos yap ypage Sr bid &sac- 
airy» riy éx pdéuow db romeas dx 
Bparwos Qjoera:s be adrp. u) R de 
wigrens Jeuocdry otra Aéye:, MQ 
aaps & 15 sapdig gov Ths draSy- 
cera: els ror odpardy; (rotr’ Eons, 
Xpordy sarayoye) §, Tis sara- 
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Epn, tv. p-r8. 

“GRR dsdory jude ES8y O chee 
gard 7d pérpor rhs Sapeds Tod Xperev. 
Bd Agya, 'AvaSds els Thos BXBGAS 
revoer alyxadwolay, wal SSeee Muara 
rois dvGpamas. (rd 2 “AréSy vi tore 
at) Bre wal eatin ls 1a cardrepa 

; ) waradds airés dor: 


BHoera: els mm &Svocor ; (rotr’ 
fori, Xpordy ix vexpdy dvayayery. cocoa fAnpecy Ta wavyra.) «al adrés 
aaad ti Agqay "Epes gov Td pp ESawe rods piv dwoordAoes #.7.A. 
tor, dy Te ordpari gov wal & &y 99 
wapdig cov rodr’ for: rd Jppa res 
wiorens 8 enpiccoper. 

GAL. iv. 25-31. 


Td 58"Ayap Twa Spos deriv by rp 'ApaSig, everaxe xe R rp roe 'T 

Bovreder yap aera Tay téxvar adris. i 58 drw ‘Tepovoadda Aavépa lore, 
Gres tort papryp heady. pk, oe vip, Edgpdrtyrs, oreipa } od rixroveu .. 
Hpets dé, &dergoi, xara oper, 

ward ocpwa yerrnSels USlexe Toy ward Uyedwa, otra wal ydy. dGAAa ri Aéye 
5 WEPH j 3 "EsSade ny waidioxyy wal ror vidy adrijs, od yap pm) EAqporompep 
6 vids THs mudlicens nerd Tod vlod ris Bcv@ipas. did, ddedgol, obs bepie 
wadicsys Téxva, AAG Tas EAcvOépas. 


Tt would be interesting to work out the comparison of this passage of 
Eph. with the earlier Epistles phrase by phrase (e.g. cp. Eph. iv. 7 with 
Rom. xii. 3, 6; 1 Cor. xii. 11; 3 Con x Aha tak to do a oat baal 
endless and would have too remote a bearing on our present subject. Enough 
will Nave been said both to show the individuality of style in Ep, to Romans" 
and also to show its place in connexion with the range of style in the Pauline 
Epistles generally, as seen in a somewhat extreme example. It is usual, 
especially in Germany, to take Ep. to Romans with its companion les 
as a standard of style for the whole of the Cargus Pawlinwes. Bat ight- 
foot has pointed ont that this is an error, this group of Epistles having been 
written under conditions of high tension which in no writer are likely to 
have been permanent. ‘Owing to their greater length in proportion to er 
rest, it is probably irom these Epistles that we get our general impression of 
St. Paul’s style; yet their style is in some sense an exce yee ane, bots 
forth by peculiar circumstances, just as at a late peri 
Paes Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. 
style of the Apostle is rather to be sought far in the Epistles te the Theme. 
lonians and those of the Roman captivity *" 


When we look back over the whole of the data the impression 
which they leave is that although the difference, taken at its 
extremes, is no doubt considerable, it is yet sufficiently bridged 
over. It does not seem to be anywhere so great as to necessitate 
the assumption of different authorship. Even though any single 
cause would hardly be enough to account for it, there may quite 


* Besides the passages commented upon here, reference may be made to the 
marked coincidences between the doxology, Rom. xv. 25-27, and Ep. te 
Ephesians. These are fully pointed out aa Jee, and the genuineness of the 
doxology is defended in § 9 of this Introductioa. 

® Journ. ef Class. and Sacr. Philel., xt svp., p. 302. 
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well have been a concurrence of causes. And on the other hand 
the positive reasons for supposing that the two Epistles had really 
the same author, are weighty enough to support the conclusion. 
Between the limits thus set, it seems to us that the phenomena of 
style in the Epistles attributed to St. Paul may be ranged without 
straining. 


§ 7. THe Text. 


(a) Awthorities. The authorities quoted for the various readings 
to the text of the Epistle are taken directly from Tischendorf’s 
great collection (Vov. Zest. Graec. vol. ii. ed. 8, Lipsiae, 1872), 
with some verification of the Patristic testimony. For a fuller 
account of these authorities the student must be referred to the 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s edition (mainly the work of Dr. C. R. 
Gregory, 1884, 1890, 1894), and to the latest edition of Scrivener’s 
Introduction (ed. Miller, London, 1894). They may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 


(1) Grerx Manuscripts. 
Primary uncials. 


NS Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv. Brought by Tischendorf from the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; now at St. Petersburg. 
Contains the whole Epistle complete. 

Its correctors are 
8" contemporary, or nearly so, and representing a second 
MS. of high value ; 
8? attributed by Tischendorf to saec. vi; 
88° attributed to the beginning of saec. vii. Two hands of 
ae this date are sometimes distinguished as Ne and 
Reb, 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v. Once in the Patriarchal Library 
at Alexandria; sent by Cyril Lucar as a present to Charles I 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. Complete. 

B. Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv. In the Vatican Library certainly 

since 15331 (Batiffol, Ze Vascane de Paul itt a Paul v, 
p- 86). Complete. 

The corrector B? is nearly of the same date and used 
a good copy, though not quite so good as the original. 
Some six centuries later the faded characters were re- 
traced, and a few new readings introduced by B’. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v. In the National Library 
at Paris. Contains the whole Epistle, with the exception of 
the following passages: ii. § xajra d€ rp . . . Und Tov vdpou 

® Dr. ory would back the evidence further, to 1531 , 

p- 360), but Uae dais teks tetera ok tec MIB. te thal eeehs tho 
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iii. an; ix. 6 oty clo»... déy x. 5: Xi. 31 Hrei|Onoar rg 
. « » mAnpwpa xiii, 10. 

D. Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi. Graeco-Latinus. Once at 
Clermont, near Beauvais (if the statement of Beza is to be 
trusted), now in the National Library at Paris. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles, but Rom. i. 1, Mathes . . . dyamyrois Geov 
i. 7, is missing, and i. 27 éfexavOnoav .. . épevperas xaxav i. 30 
(in the Latin i. 24-27) is supplied by a later hand. 

E. Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Formerly 
at St. Germain-des-Prés, now at St. Petersburg. [This MS. 
might well be allowed to drop out of the list, as it is nothing 
more than a faulty copy of D.] 

F. Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix. Graeco-Latinus. Bought by Bentley 
in Germany, and probably written at Reichenau (Augia 
Major); now in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rom. i. 1 Waites . . . &v 16 v[pe] iii. 19 is missing, both 
in the Greek and Latin texts. 

G. Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix ex. Graeco-Latinus. Written at 
St. Gall, now at Dresden. Rom. i. 1 dpwpicpeves ... wiorees 
i. 5, and ii. 16 ra xpumrd . . . vdpov ys ii. 25 are missing. 
Originally formed part of the same MS, with 4 (Cod. San- 
gallensis) of the Gospels. 


It has been suggested by Traube (Wattenbach, Aslettung ser Griech. 
Paldéographie, ed. 3, 1895, p. 41) that this MS. was written by the same 
hand as a well-known Psalter in the library of the Arsenal at Paris which 
bears the signature S73vAros Sedrros éy@ éypaya. The resemblance of the 
handwriting is close, as may be seen by comparing the facsimile of the Paris 
Psalter published by Omont in the A/é/anges Graux, p. 313, with that of the 
St. Gall Gospels in the Palacographical Society’s series (i. pl. 179). This 
fact naturally raises the further question whether the writer of the MS. of 
St. Paul’s Epistles is not also to be identified with the compiler of the com- 
mentary entitled Collectanea in omnes B. Pauli Epistolas (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. citi. 9-128), which is also ascribed to a ‘ Sedulius Scotus.’ The answer 
must be in the negative. The commentary presents nore of the charac- 
teristic readings of the MS., and appears to represent a higher grade of 
scholarship. It is more probable that the scribe belonged to the fratres 
hellessicé who formed a sort of guild in the monastery of St. Gall (see the 
authorities quoted in Caspari, Quellen zum Taufsymébol, iti. 475n, and 
compare Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 137). There are several instances 
of the name ‘ Sedulius Scotus’ (Migne, P. L. ué sup.). 


It should be noted that of these MSS. 8 ABC are parts of what 
were once complete Bibles, and are designated by the same letter 
throughout the LXX and Greek Testament; DEFG are all 
Graeco-Latin, and are different MSS. from those which bear the 
same notation on the Gospels and Acts. In Westcott and Hort’s 
Introduction they are distinguished as D, E, F,G,. An important 
MS., Cod. Coislinianus (H or H,), which, however, exists only in 
fragments, is unfortunately wanting for this Epistle : see below. 
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Secondary usctals. 


Cod. Mosquensis, see. ix. Brought te Moseow frem the monastery of 
S€ Dionysius on Mount Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. 
Rom. x. 18 dAAd Aéyw to the end is missing. 

Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix, In the Angelican Library of the Augustinian 
monks at Rome. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans com- 


plete. 

Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix in. A palimpsest brought fromthe East by 
Tischendorf and called after its present owner Bishop Porphyry. Contains 
Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Apoc. Rom. ii. 15 [droAoyou |yuevor.. . 
} ddinia j[ por] ili, § ; viii. 35 @cds 6 Bincdy... iva } Kal’ exrdoyHy] 

II; xi, 32 «al dworopioy . . . @voiay xii. 1 are missing. 

Cod. Athous Laurae, saec. viii-ix. In the monastery Ess on Mount 
Athos. Contains Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. Romans complete. This 
MS. has not yet been collated. 

Cod. Patiriensis, saec. v. Formerly belonging to the Basilian monks 
of the abbey of Sta. Maria de lo Patire near Rossano, now in the 
Vatican. There is some reason to think that the MS. may have come 
originally from Constantinople (cf. Batiffol, Z’Absaye de Rossano, pp. 6, 
79 and 62, 71-74). Twenty-one palimpsest leaves, containing portions 
of Acts, Epp. Cath., Epp. Paul. These include Rom. xiii. 4-xv. 9. 
A study of readings from this MS. is published in the Revues Sedligne 
for April, 1895. 


Minuscules. 


A few only of the leading minuscules can be given, 

(= Evv. 5, Act. §), saec. xiv. At Paris; at one time in Calabria. 

(= Evv. 33, Act. 13), saec. ix (Omont, ix-x Gregory). At Paris. 
Called by Eichhorn ‘the queen of cursives.” 

(= Act. 25, Apoc. 7). Written 1087 a.D. Belonged te John Covell, 
English chaplain at Constantinople about 167§; new in the British 
Museum. 

(= Act. 26), saec. xii. Has a similar history to the last. 

(= Evv. 69, Act. 31, Apoc. 14), saec. xv. The well-known ‘ Leicester 
MS.’; one of the ‘Ferrar group,’ the archetype ef which was probably 
written in Calabria. 

Saec. xi, Now in the Bodleian, but at one time belonged te the monas- 
tery of the Holy Trinity on the island of Chalcis. 

(= Act. 66, Apoc. 34), saec. xi. Now at Vienna: at one time in the 
possession of Arsenius, archbishop of Monemvasia in Epidaurus. The 
marginal corrector (67**) drew from a MS. containing many peculiar 
and ancient readings akin te those of M Paul., which is not extant for 
Ep. te Romans, 

Saec. x-xi. At Vienna. Thought to have been written in Calabria. 
= Act, 73), saec. xi, In the Vatican. ; 

S Act. 83, Apoc. 99), saec. xii (Gregory). At Naples. Said to have 
been compared with a MS. of Pamphilus, but as yet collated only im 
a few places. 
(=Evv. 263, Act. 117), saec. xiii-xiv. At Paris. 
(Gregory, 260 Scrivener = Evy 489. Greg., 5° Scriv.; Act. 195 reg., 
234 Scriv.). In the library of Trin, Coll., Cambridge. Written on 
Monat Sinai in the year 1316. 

These MSS. are partly those which have been noticed as giving con- 


spicuous readings in the commentary, partly those on which stress is laid 
by Hort (Jsstrod. P- 166), and partly those which Bousset connects with bis 
( 


‘@edex Pamphili 


see below). 
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{s) Vuxstons. 


The versions quoted are the following : 
The Latin (Latt.). 
The Vetus Latina (Lat. Vet} 
The Vulgate (Vulg.} 
The Egyptian (Aegypt.). 
The Bohairic (Boh.) 
The Sahidie (Sah.). 
The Syriac (Syrr.). 
The Peshitto (Pesh.). 
The Harclean (Harel) 
The Armenian (Arm. 
The Gothic (Goth.}. 
The Ethiopic (Aeth.). 


Of these the Vetss Latina is very imperfectly te a We 
possess only a small number of fragments of MSS. are: 
gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus, saec. vi, which contains fragments ef Rem. ah 
33-x1i. 5; xiL 17—-xili. §; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. 
x. Cod. Frisingensis, saec. v or vi, containing Rom. xiv, 10-sv. 1g. 
des Gottvicensis, saec. vi er vii, containing Rom. vw. 16-vi g; 
vi. 6-19. 

The texts of these fragments are, however, neither early (relatively to the 
history of the Version) nor of much interest. Te supplement them we have 
che Latin versions of the bilingual MSS. D E F G mentioned above, 
quoted as de fg, and quotations in the Latin Fathers. The former do not 
strictly re t the underlying Greek of the Version, as they are too much 
conformed to their own Greek. di (as necessarily e) follows an Old-Latin text 
not in all cases altered to suit the Greek; g is based on the Old Latin 
but is very much modified; fis the Vulgate translation, altered with the 
help of g or a MS. closely akin to g. For the Fathers we ar mainly 
indebted to the quotations im Tertullian (saec. ii-ili), Cyprian (saec. iii), 
the Latin Irenaeus (saec. ii, or more probably iv), Hilary of Poitiers (saec. 
iv), and to the so-called Speaviuas S. Augustins (cited as m), a Spanish 
text also of the fourth century (see below, p. 124). 

One or two specimens are given in the course of the commentary of the 
evidence furnished by the Old-Latin Version (see on i. 30; ¥. 3-5}; will. 36), 
which may also serve to illustrate the problems raised in connexion with the 
history of the Version. They have however more to do with the c 
in the Latin diction of the Version than with its text. The fullest treat- 
ment of the Vetus Zatina of St. Paul's Epistles will be found in Ziegler, 
Die lateinischen Bibelibersetsungen ver Hisromymus, Miinchen, 1879; 
but the subject has not as yet been sufficiently worked at for s general 

_ agreement to be reached. 
For the Vulgate the following MSS. are eccasionally quoted: 
am. Cod. Amiatinus c. yoo A.D. 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis « 546 a. D. 
barl. British Museum Harl ryys. Ssec. wi or vil. 
tol. Cod. Toletanus. Saec. x, or rather perhaps vwili (see Berger, Si 
toire de la Vulgate, p. 14). 

The Vulgate of St. Paul's Epistles ts a revision of the Old Latin so slight 

end cursory as to be hardly am independent authority. B was however made 
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with the help of the Greek MSS., and we have the express statement of 
St. Jerome himself that in Kom. xii. 11 he substituted Domino servientes 
for ps ey servtentes of the older Version (Zp. xxvii. 3 ad Marcellam), 
be from this letter that Jerome’s edition had been issued in the year 

5 AD. 

Of the Versions, Bohairic is that usually known as Memphitic 
(= ‘ me.’ -) and cited by Tisch. as ‘Coptic’ (‘cop.’). For the reasons 
which make it correct to describe it as Bohairic see Scrivener, /ntrod. ii. 106, 
4 It is usually cited according to Tischendorf (who appears in the 
Epistles to have followed Wilkins; see Tisch. W.7. p. ccxxxiy, ed. 7), but 
some few instances on referring to the original it become clear that 
quotations cannot always be trusted: see the notes on vy. 6; viii. 28; 
; xvi 27. This suggests that not only a fresh edition of the text, but 
& fresh collation with the Greek, is much needed, 

Sahidic (Thebaic) Version (=‘sah.’ Tisch., ‘the’ WH.) some 
been added from the fragments published by Amélineau 
wchrift fiir Aagypt. Sprache, 1887. These fragments contain vi. 
1-41 ; viii. 15-38 ; ix. 7-23; xi. 31-36; xii. 1-9. 
may be reminded that the Peshitto Syriac was certainly corrent 
present form early in the fourth century. How much earlier 
was in use, and what amount of change it had previously under- 
questions still being debated, In any case, there is no other form 
i t for the Pauline Epistles. 
Syriac (= ‘syr. plosterior]” Tisch., ‘hl.’ WH.) is a re- 
5s Facey Monophysite Thomas of Harkhel or Heraclea in 616 
o Philoxenian Version of 508 A,D., which for this part 
is now lost. A special importance attaches to the readings, 
the text but more often in the margin, which appear to be 
‘three (vy. L. two) approved and accurate Greek copies’ in the 
of the Enaton near Alexandria (WH. Jntrod. p. 1561.). 
hic Version is also definitely dated at about the middle of the 

, and the Armenian at about the middle of the fifth. The dates 
of the two Egyptian Versions and of the Ethiopic are still uncertain 
(Scrivener, Introd. ii. 105 f., 154, ed. 4). It is of more importance to know 
that the types of text which they represent are in any case early, the 

ion somewhat the older, 
abbreviations in references to the Patristic writings are such as it is 

hoped will cause no difficulty (but see p. cx). 
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(2) Internal Grouping of Authorities. The most promising and 
successful of all the directions in which textual criticism is being 
pursued at this moment is that of isolating comparatively small 
groups of authorities, and investigating their mutual relations and 
origin. For the Pauline Epistles the groups most affected by 
recent researches are &B; %°H, Arm., Euthal., and in less degree 
a number of minuscules; D[E]F G. 


RE. 

The proofs seem to be thickening which connect these two great MSS. 
with the library of Eusebius and Pamphilus at Caesarea. That is a view 
which bas been held for some time past (e.g. by the late Canon Cook, 
Revised Version of the Kirst Three Gospels, p. 159 ff.; and Dr. Scrivener, 
Collation of Cod. Simaiticus, p. xuxvii f.), but without resting upon any very 
wlid argoments, And it must always be remembered that so excellent 
2 palacographer as Dr. Ceriani of Milan (a. Scrivener, /strod. i. 121, ed. 4) 

thought that B was written in Italy (Magna Graccia), and that Dr. Hort 
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also gives some reasons for ascribing an Italian origin to this MS. We are 
however confronted by the fact that there is a distinct probability that both 
MSS. if they were not written in the same place had at least in the same 
scribes. It was first pointed out by Tischendorf (4. 7. Vat., Lipsiae, 1867, 
Ppp- xxi-xxiii), on grounds which seem to be sufficient, that the writer whom 
he calls the ‘fourth scribe’ of & wrote also the N.T. portion of B. And, as 
it has been said, additional arguments are becoming available for connecting 
& with the library at Caesarea (see Rendel Harris, Stichometry, p. 71 f.; 
and the essay of Bousset referred to below). 

The provenance of ® would only carry with it approximately and not 
exactly that of B. The conditions would be satisfied if it were possible, or 
not difficult, for the same scribe to have a hand in both. For instance, the 
view that & had its origin in Palestine would mot be inconsistent with the 
older view, recently revived and defended by Bousset, that B was an Egyp- 
tian MS. There would be so much coming and going between Palestine 
and Egypt, especially among the followers of Origen, that they would belong 
virtaally to the same region. But when Herr Bousset goes further and main- 
tains that the text of B represents the recension of Hesychius', that is another 
matter, and as it seems to us, at least prima facie, by no means probable. 
The text of B must needs be older than the end of the third century, which is 
the date assigned to Hesychius. If we admit that the MS. may be Egyptian, 
it is only as one amongst severa! possibilities. Nothing can as yet be 
regarded as proved. 

Apart from such external data as coincidences of handwriting which con- 
nect the two MSS. as they have come down to us there can be no doubt that 
they had also a common ancestor far back in the past. The weight which 
their agreement carries does not depend on the independence of their testi- 
mony so much as upon its early date. That the date of their common 
readings is in fact extremely early appears to be proved by the number of 
readings in which they differ, these divergent readings being shared not by 
any means always by the same but by a great variety of other authorities. 
From this variety it may be inferred that between the point of divergence 
of the ancestors of the two MSS. and the actual MSS. the fortunes of each 
had been quite distinct. Not only on a single oceasion, but on a number of 
successive occasions, new strains of text have been introduced on one or 
other of the lines. § especially has received several side streams in the 
course of its history, now of the colour which we call ‘Western’ and now 
‘Alexandrian’; and B also (as we shall.see) in the Pauline Epistles has 
a clear infusion of Western readings. It is possible that all these may have 
come in from a single copy; but it is less likely that all the ‘Western’ of 
all the ‘Alexandrian’ readings which are found in & had a single origin 
Indeed the history of & since it was written does but reflect the history of 
its ancestry. We have only to suppose the corrections of 8* embodied in 
the text of one MS., then those of &° first inserted in the margin and then 
embodied in the text of a succeeding MS., then those of N™ in a third and 
Xe? in a fourth, to form a mental picture of the process by which our present 
MS. became what it is. It remains for critical analysis to reconstruct this 
process, to pick to pieces the different elements of which the text oi the 
MS. consists, to arrange them in their order and determine their affinities. 
This analysis will doubtless be carried further than it has been. 


N°H, Arm., Euthal. 


A number of scholars working on & have thrown out suggestions which 
would tend to group together these authorities, and possibly to bring them 


* A similar view is held by Corssen. He regards the modern text based on 
RB as nur cin Spiegelbild einer willkirlich fixierten Recension des vierlen 
Jehrhunderts (Der Cyprianische Text d. Acta Apostolorum., Berlin, 1892, p. 24). 
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into some further connexion with NB. The MS. H Paul. (unfortunately, 
as we have said, not extant for Romans) bears upon its face the traces of 
its connexion with the library of Caesarea, as the subscription to Ep. to Titus 
states expressly that the MS. was corrected ‘with the copy at Caesarea in 
the library of the holy Pamphilus written with his own hand.’ Now in June, 
1893, Dr. Rendel Harris pointed out a connexion between this MS. H Paul. 
and Euthalius (Stichometry, p. 88). This had also been noticed by Dr. P. 
Corssen in the second of the two programmes cited below (p,12). Early in 
1894 Herr W. Bousset brought out in Gebhardt and Harnack’s Texte u. Un- 
tersuchungen a series of Text-kritische Studien zum N. T.,in the course 
of which (without any concert with Dr. Rendel Harris, but perhaps with 
some knowledge of Corssen) he net enly adduced further evidence of this 
connexion, but also brought into the group the third corrector of N (N°). 
& note at the end of the Book of Esther said to be by his hand speaks 
im graphie terms ef a MS. corrected by the Hexapla of Origen, com- 
by Antoninus a confessor, and corrected by Pamphilus ‘in prison’ 
i. e. just before his death in the persecution ef Diocletian). Attention had 
often been drawn to this note, but Herr Bousset was the first to make the 
fall use of it which it deserved. He found on examination that the presump- 
tion raised by it was verified and that there was a real and close connexion 
between the readings of N° and those of H and Euthalius which were inde- 
pendently associated with Pamphilus'. Lastly, to complete the series of 
aovel and striking observations, Mr. F. C. Conybeare comes forward in the 
eurrent number of the Journal of Philology (no. 46, 1895) and maintains 
& further connexion of the group with the Armenian Version. These 
researches are at present in full swing, and will doubtless lead by degrees 
to more or less definite results. The essays which have been mentioned 
all contain some more speculative matter in addition to what has been 
mentioned, but it is also probable that they have a certain amount of solid 
mucleus. It is only just what we should have expected. The library 
founded by Pamphilus at Caesarea was the greatest and most famous of 
all the book-collections in the early Christian centuries; it was also the 
greatest centre of literary and copying activity just at the moment when 
Christianity received its greatest expansion; the prestige not only of 
Eusebius and Pamphilus, but of the still more potent name (for some time 
yet to come) of Origen, attached to it. It would have been strange if it had 
not been consulted from far and wide and if the influence of it were not felt 
in many parts ef Christendom. 


DFG, Goth. 

Not only is E a mere copy of D, but there is a very close relation between 
F and G, especially in the Greek. It is not as yet absolutely determined 
what that relation is. In an essay written in 1871 (reprinted in Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 331 ff.) Dr. Hort states his opinion that F Greek is a direct 
copy of G, F Latin a Vulgate text partly assimilated to the Greek and with 
intrusive readings from the Latin of G. Later (/#trod. p. 150) he writes 
that F is ‘as certainly in its Greek text a transcript of G as E of D: if not 
it is an inferior copy of the same immediate exemplar.’ This second alterna- 
tive is the older view, adopted by Scrivener (/mtrod. p. 181, ed. 3) and 
maintained with detailed arguments in two elaborate programmes by 
Dr. P. Corssen (Zipp. Passlis. Codd. Aug. Boers. Clarom., 1887 and 1889). 


1Since the above was written all speculations on the subject of Euthalius 
have been superseded by Prof, Armitage Robinson’s admirable essay in Zexts 
and Studies, iii. 3. Both the text of Euthalius and that of the Codex Pam- 
pili are shewn to be as yet very uncertain quantities. Still it is probable that 
the authorities in question are really connected, and that there are elements in 
their text which may be traceable to Euthalius on the one hand and the Cae- 
sarean library on the other. 
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We are not sure that the question can still be regarded as settled im this 
sense, and that Dr. Hort’s original view is not to be preferred. Dr. Corssen 
admits that there are some phenomena which he cannot explain (1887, p. 13). 
These would fall naturally into their place if F Gk. is a copy of G; and the 
arguments on the other side do not seem to be decisive. In any case it 
should be remembered that F Gk. and G Gk. are practically ene witness and 
not two. 

Dr. Corssen reached a number of other interesting conclusions. Examinin 
the common element in DF G he showed that they were ultimately derive 
from a single archetype (Z), and that this archetype was written for cola et 
commata, or in clauses corresponding to the sense (sometimes called 
orixo), as may be seen im the Palaeographical Society’s facsimile of D 
(ser. i. pl. 63, 64). Here again we have another coincidence of inde- 
pendent workers, for in 1891 Dr. Rendel Harris carrying further a suggestion 
of Rettig’s had thrown out the opinion, that not only did the same system of 
colometry lie behind Cod. A Evv. (the other half, 2s we remember, of 
G Paul.) and D Evv. Act. (Cod. Bezae, which holds a like place im the 
Gospel and Acts to D Paul.), but that it also extended to the other impor- 
tant Old-Latin MS. k (Cod. Bobiensis), and even to the Curetonian Syriac 
—to which we suppose may now be added the Sinai palimpsest. If that 
were so—and indeed without this additional evidence—Dr. Corssen probably 
puts the limit too late when he says that such a MS. is not likely to have 
been written before the time of St. Chrysostom, or 407 A. D. 

Thus Dr. Corssen thinks that there arose early in the fifth Sager 
a ‘Graeco-Latin edition,’ the Latin of which was more in agreement wi 
Victorinus Ambrosiaster and the Spanish Specss/um. For the inter-connexion 
of this group he adduces a striking instance from 1 Cor. xiii. 1; and he 
argues that the locality in which it arose was more probably Italy than 
Africa. As to the place of origin we are more inclined to agree with him 
than as to the date, though the Sfecss/sm contains an African element. He 
then points out that this Graeco-Latin edition has affinities with the Gothic 
Version. The edition did not contain the Epistle to the Hebrews; and the 
Epistle to the Romans in it ended at Rom. xv. 14 (see § 9 below); it was 
entirely without the doxology (Rom. xvi. 25-27). 

Dr. Corssen thinks that this Graeco-Latin edition has undergone some 
correction in D by comparison with Greek MSS. and therefore that it is in 
part more correctly preserved in G, which however in its tum cam only be 
ased for reconstructing it with caution. 

Like all that Dr. Corssen writes this sketch is suggestive and likely to be 
fruitful, though we cannot express our entire agreement with it. We oaly 
regret that we cannot undertake here the systematic inquiry which certainly 
ought to be made into the history of this group. ‘The lines which it should 
follow would be something of this kind. (i) It should reconstruct as far as 
possible the common archetype of D and G. (ii) It should isolate the 
peculiar element in both MSS. and distinguish between earlier and later 
readings. The instances ia which the Greek has been conformed to the Latin 
will probably be found to be late and of little real importance. (iii) The 
peculiar and ancient readings in Gg should be carefully collected and 
studied. An opportunity might be found of testing more closely the hypo- 
thesis propounded in § 9 of this Introduction. (iv) The relations of the 
Gothic Version to the group should be determined as accurately as possible. 
(v) The characteristics both of D and of the archetype of DG should be 
cota with those of Cod. Bezae and the Old-Latin MSS. of the Gospels 
and Acts. 


(3) The Textual Criticism of Epistle to Romans. The textual. 
criticism of the Pauline Epistles generally is inferior im interest te 
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that of the Historical Books of the New Testament. When this is 
said it is not meant that investigations such as those outlined above 
are not full of attraction, and in their way full of promise. Any- 
thing which throws new light on the history of the text will be found 
in the end to throw new light on the history of Christianity. But 
what is meant is that the textual phenomena are less marked, and 
have a less distinctive and individual character. 

This may be due to two causes, both of which have really been 
at work. On the one hand, the latitude of variation was probably 
never from the first so great; and on the other hand the evidence 
which has come down to us is inferior both in quantity and quality, 
so that there are parts of the history—and those just the most 
interesting parts—which we cannot reconstruct simply for want of 
material. A conspicuous instance of both conditions is supplied 
by the state of what is called the ‘Western Text.’ It is probable 
that this text never diverged from the other branches so widely as 
it does in the Gospels and Acts; and just for that section of it 
which diverged most we have but little evidence. For the oldest 
forms of this text we are reduced to the quotations in Tertullian 
and Cyprian. We have nothing like the best of the Old-Latin MSS. 
of the Gospels and Acts; nothing like forms of the Syriac Versions 
such as the Curetonian and Sinaitic; nothing like the Diatessaron. 

And yet when we look broadly at the variants to the Pauline 
Epistles we observe the same main lines of distribution as in the 
rest of the N.T. A glance at the apparatus criticus of the Epistle 
to the Romans will show the tendency of the authorities to fall 
into the groups DEFG; 8B; SACLP. These really corre- 
spond to like groups in the other Books: DEFG correspond 
to the group which, in the nomenclature of Westcott and Hort, is 
called ‘ Western’; 8 B appear (with other leading MSS. added) to 
mark the line which they would call ‘ Neutral’; SAC LP would 
include, but would not be identical with, the group which they call 
‘Alexandrian.’ The later uncials generally (with accessions every 
now and then from the older ranks) would constitute the family 
which they designate as ‘Syrian,’ and which others have called 
‘ Antiochene,’ ‘ Byzantine,’ ‘Constantinopolitan,’ or ‘ Ecclesiastical.’ 

Exception is taken to some of these titles, especially to the term 
‘Western,’ which is only retained because of its long-established 
use, and no doubt gives but a very imperfect geographical descrip- 
tion of the facts. It might be proposed to substitute names 
suggested im most cases by the leading MS. of the group, but 
generalized so as to cover other authorities as well. For instance, 
we might speak of the 8-text (=‘ Western’), the B-text (=‘ Neutral’), 
the a-text (==‘ Alexandrian ’), and the e-text or o-text (=‘ Ecclesi- 
astical’ or ‘Syrian’), Such terms would beg no questions; they 
would simply describe facts. It would be an advantage that the 
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same term ‘8-text’ would be equally suggested by the leading MS. 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Pauline Epistles; the term 
‘ B-text,’ while suggested by B, would carry with it no assumption 
of superiority; ‘a-text’ would recall equally ‘Alexandrian’ and 
‘Codex Alexandrinus’; and ‘¢-text’ or ‘e-text’ would not imply 
any inherent inferiority, but would only describe the undoubted 
facts, either that the text in question was that generally accepted by 
the Church throughout the Middle Ages, or that in its oldest form 
it can be traced definitely to the region of Antioch and northern 
Syria. It is certain that this text (alike for Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles) appears in the fourth century in this region, and spread 
from it; while as to the debated poini of its previous history nothing 
would be either affirmed or denied. 


If some such nomenclature as this were adopted a further step might be 
taken by distinguishing the earlier and later stages of the same text as 8, 
8, &c., o', #, &c. It would also have to be noted that although in the 
vast majority of cases the group would include the MS. from which it 
took its name, still in some instances it would not include it, and it might 
even be ranged on the opposite side. This would occur most often with 
the a-text and A, but it would occur also eccasionally with the B-text and 
B (as conspicuously in Rom. xi. 6). 

Such being the broad outlines of the distribution of authorities on the 
Epistle to the Romans, we ask, What are its distinctive and individual 
features? These are for the most part shared with the rest of the Pauline 
Epistles. One of the advantages which most of the other Epistles possess. 
Romans is without: none of the extant fragments of Cod. H belong to it. 
This deprives us of one important criterion; but conclusions obtained for 
the other Epistles may be applied to this. For instance, the student will 
observe carefully the readings of N® and Arm. Sufficient note has unfor- 
tunately not been taken of them in the commentary, as the clue was not in 
the writer's hands when it was written. In this respect the reader must be 
asked to supplement it, He should of course apply the new test with 
caution, and judge each case on its merits: only careful use can show to what 
extent it is valid, When we consider the mixed origin of nearly all ancient 
texts, sweeping propositions and absolute rules are seen to be out of 

lace. 

The specific characteristics of the textual apparatus of Romans may be 
said to be these : (i) the general inferiority in boldness and originality of the 
8- (or Western) text ; (ii) the fact that there is a distinct Western element in 
B, which therefore when it is combined with authorities of the 5- er Western 
type is diminished im value; (ili) the consequent rise in importance of the 
group NAC; (iv) the existence of a few scattered readings either of B alone 
or of Bin combination with one or two other authorities which have con: 
siderable intrinsic probability and may be right. 

We proceed to say a few words on each of these heads. 

(i) The first must be taken with the reservations noted above. The 
Western or 5-text has not it is true the bold and interesting variations which 
are found im the Gospels and Acts. It has none of the striking inter- 

olations which in those Books often bring in ancient and valuable matter 
hat may be due mainly to the fact that the interpolations in question are 
for the most part historical, and therefore would naturally be looked for in 
the Historical Books. In Ep. to Romans the more important 8-variants 
are not interpolations but omissions (as e.g. im the Gospel ef St. Luke). Still 
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these variants preserve some ef the freedom of correction and paraphrase te 
which we are accustomed elsewhere. 

x. &. iii. g ri ciple wépiscov ; D* G, Chrys. Orig.-lat. af. : vi obv ; 

mpoexoneda ; ‘ : 

iv. 19 ov Kare: aa DEFG, &e. Orig.-lat. Epiph. Ambrstr. @/.; 
warevdnoe SABC al. 

%. Ig éxt rots dyuaprhsayras 62, 63, 67**, Orig.-lat. Codd, Lat. ap. 
Aug., Ambrstr. ; ésl rods yu) duaprnoayras rel, 

vil. 6 red Gavdvou DEF G, Codd. ap. Orig.-lat. al.: dwobavdvres rel. 

aid Il TE warpp Bovdevorres D* FG, Codd. Lat. af. Hieron. af. 
Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. : r@ Kuply Sovdevavres rel, 
13 rais uveiaas TaY dyiov D* FG, Codd. af. Theod. Mops. af. 
Orig.-lat. Hil. Ambrstr. e/.; rais xpelaus tev dylov rel, | These 
twe readings were perhaps due in the first instance te accidental 
errors of transcription. | 

BV. 13 eAnpopophom BF G: wAnphou vel. 
32 woddkauis BDE FG: ra moda rel 
31 dapepopia BD* F G, Ambrstr.: diaxovia ved. 

The most interesting aspect of this branch of the text is the history of its 
antecedents as represented by the common archetype of DG, and even more 
by the peculiar element inG. The most prominent of these readings are 
discussed below in § 9, but a still further investigation of them in connexion 
ith allied phenomena in other Epistles is desirable. 

(ii) It will have been seen that in the last three readings just given B joins 
with the unmistakably Western authorities, And this phenomenon is in 
point ef fact frequently tepeated. We have it also in the omission of 
tapwrov i. 16; om. yep iii. a; om. vp alora v. 2; *ins. péy vi. 21; did 7d 
byoceour abrea Ovetua viii. 11 (where : however there is a great mass of other 
authorities); *om. ‘Ingots and *om. é« vexpay viii. 343 9 d:a6jKn ix. 4; ins. 
oy ix. 19; *Sr after vépov {and *+av7a ins. after monoas x. 5; ev [rois] x. 
20; *om. ydp xiv. §; om. ctv, dnodiae, tom. 7@ Ocd xiv. 12; *add h oxay- 
barivercs 4 GoOevet xiv. a1; jas xv. 7; THy [mavynoww] xv. 17. 

It is perhaps significant that in all the instances marked with * the group 
ig joined by &*. It may be through a copy related to the ‘Codex Pam- 
phili’ that these readings came into B. We also note that the latest and 
worst of all the readings found in B, the long addition in xi. 6 «l 52 é¢ épyow 
obsért (om. éori B) xcpis’ bret 7d Epyor overt éori xapis (sic B; epyov al.) 
is shared by B with NeL. In the instances marked with +, and in xv. 1 3 
wAnpopophoa, B agrees not with D but with G; but on the other hand in 
viii. 34 (om. Inoovs) and in xv. 7 it agrees with D against G; so that the 
resemblance to the peculiar element in the latter MS. does not stand out 
quite clearly. In the other instances both D and G are represented. 

(iii) When B thus goes over tothe Western or -group the main support 
of the alternative reading is naturally thrown uponNAC. This is a group 
which outside the Gospels and Acts and especially in Past. Epp. Heb. and 
Apoc. (with or without other support) has not seldom preserved the right 
reading. It becomes in fact the main group wherever B is not extant. The 
principal difficulty—and it is one of the chief of the not very numerous 
textual difficulties in Romans—is to determine whether these MSS. really 
retain the original text or whether their reading is one of the finer Alexan- 
drian corrections. This ambiguity besets us (e.g.) in the very complex 
attestation of viii. 1z. The combination is strengthened where NA are 
joined by the Westerns as im iii. 28. In this instance, as in a few others, 
they are opposed by BC, a pair which do not carry quite as much weight 
in the Epistles as they would in the Gospels. 

Gy) It may appear paradoxical, but emg value of B seems to rise when 

deserted by all or nearly all other uncials. Appearances may be 
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deceptive, but there is not a little reason for thinking that the following 
readings belong to the soundest innermost kernel of the MS. 


iv. I om. eipyxevaa. 

v. 6 el ye. 

Wii. 25 xapis TO eq. 

viii. 24 8 yap BrAéwa, ris dawiles ; 


x. 9 7d Jjya... Sv Kupios ‘Inoows. 


xiv. 13 om. mpooxoppa ... Hf. 


XV. 19 Mvevpuaros without addition. 


As all these readings have been discussed more or less fully in the com- 
mentary, they need only be referred to here. Two more readings present 


considerable attractions. 
ix. 23 om. xal. 
xvi. 27 om. @. 


They are however open to some suspicion of being corrections to ease the 


construction. 


The question is whether or not they are valid exceptions te 


the rule that the more difficult reading is to be preferred. Such exceptions 
there undoubtedly are; and it is at least a tenable view that these are 


among them. 


Other singular, or subsingular, readings of B will be found in av. 4, 13, 


39, 32. 


But these are less attractive and less important. 


§ 8. LITERARY HIsTORY. 


The literary history of the Epistle to the Romans begins earlier 
than that of any other book of the N.T. Not only is it clearly 
and distinctly quoted in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, but 
even within the N.T. canon there are very close resemblances both 
in thought and language between it and at least three other books ; 
these resemblances we must first consider. 


We shall begin with the first Epistle of St. Peter. 


In the 


following table the passages in which there is a similarity between 


the two Epistles are compared : 


Rom. ix. 25 wadéow rév ob Aady 
you Aady pov, wal riy obs tyamry- 
werny ipyamnperny. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33 spooéxopar r@ 
AlOy rod mpogkdpparos, Kadds 
yéypanras, ldo, ridnur ev Zia@y 
Al@ov tpoceépparos wal wér- 
pav cxaydadov' wal 6 migTrevov 
ée’ abr@ of sarascyur Oh 
Cera. 


Rom. xii. 1 wepacrijces va odpara 
bya Ovaiay facav, dyiav, eb dpea- 
To TH Beg, THY Aoyuc}y Aarpelay 
bpaiv, 

Rom. xii. a wu) ovexqpark 
(code rG aia votry. 


a ae ii. 16 al werd of Aads, ver 
Aads Geod, of cds ver 
83 erenOevres. LSet 

1 Peter ii. 6-8 “I8ed, ridgy: dv 
Zidy AlCow axpoyomatoy txehexrdv, 
iyripovs wai é mioredey bn’ airG 
od ui) waraiexyuvOfZ . . . sores 
byevjbn els xepaddvy -yovias, * wal 
Al@os wpocedéupares wai wérpa 
exavddroyv, ef mpocedzrovee TG 
Ady dweBotvves, els wat tvé- 
O@neav. 

1 Peter ii. 5 dvevéyxat svevparucds 
C@volas ebupocdésrers CeG Bad ‘L 
Xe. 


I reacien plik dare 
evo: vals ] 
Coe eee dyvoly iyie 
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The following passages seem to be modelled on St. Paul's 


thoughts and words: 
Rom. xii. 3 dAAd gpove els rd 


Sauppoveiy... 

6 éxovres 38 xaplayuara ward 
why yapey Ty do0cioay tyuivy Ra- 
gopa...cive Stawoviay, & TH 
Bawoviq... 

3 éxdor@ ds 6 Ccds dudpoe 
pérpoy aloreos, 


Cf. also Rom. xiii. 11-14; 8-10; 
xii. g, 13. 


Rom. xii. 9 § dyawy drved- 
wperos...10 TH pidadeagle 
ds ZAAHAOVS Pirderopyos 


Rom. xii. 16 76 aird els dAAHAOUS 
ppovovyres’ ph Ta tina ppo- 
votytes, GAAd ois Tawevots 
Suvanayoperves. pr yiverOe ppdvipor 
wap’ éavrois. 

17 pndevt wakdy dvrt waKnod 
dwod:dévres* wpovootpevoar Kadrd 
byismov wavrav dv6pérrov’ 

18 ef duvardy, rd ef tua, pera 
wdyTow dvOpunew elpnvevorres. 

Cf. also vv. 9, 14. 


Rom. xiii. 1 waca Yuyn efovoiass 
bwepexovcas ittroraccicbw 
ob ydp éorw efovaia el pi) ind @e 0d, 
al 82 otcas iad @cod retaypiva 
doy... 

3 of yap dpxovres ode elci pdBos 
VG dya0@ Epyy, AAA TH kaKe@... 

4 Geot yap didKovds tori, Es- 

Bewos cls dpyhy 7h 7d Kandy mpas- 
GovTt... 
7 dwdéSore wae ras dpeidds vO 
voy pipov rdv pdpov, r@ Td TéAce 
70 TéAos, TH Tov PSBow rev PsLowv, 
TH Ty Tony ae TEphy. 


1 Peter iv. 7-11 whwrow 32 7d réAos 
hyyiee sopporhnaare ow Kat rvip- 
pare els mpogevyas' wpd wavrey rip 
els davtots dyaany exter Exovres, 
Sri aydan woAvrTe BARO0s duapnar 
PrrAdfevos els adAndAous, dvev yoyyu- 
opov txaoros Kadds éraBe ydpio- 
pa, els davrots aird Staxovotvres, 
@s adoi olxovdpoe moisidns xapeTos 
@eov" ef rss AaAci, Gs Adyia Ocod> ef 
vis Staseved, ws bf lexvos Hs xopyye 
6 @eds. 


t Peter i. 32 rds puxds bua Hyn- 
aéves...els pirdaderAgiay dvumé& 
epirov éx kapdias GAAHAoUs dyarh- 
care txrevans. 


1 Peter iii. 8, 9 rd 82 réAos, wéyzes 
Spdppoves, supmadcis, girddedpor, 
evorAayxva, ranecvddppoves, pd 
awodisovres wandy dyti kako’ 
9 Aoidopiay ayti Aosdopias, robvayrioy 
88 evAoyodvres, Sri els ToVTO éxAH- 
Onre va eb OYbaY BAnpovopnonre... 

Il é«sduwwdrw 8 dws kaxkod, wal 
woingdTs ayaGov (nragarw ei pny ny 
wal dseafara avryv. 


1 Peter ii. 13-17 bwerdynre niog 
dvOpumivy rice Std rev Kupioy, 
eire Bacid, &s twepéxovrTi, elre 
hyépoow, ds bv abrod mepropévois eis 
badixnoiv xakonoav énavoy 32 
dya0o now Sri obrws dati 7d OEAnpa 
Tov @eovd ... wdyras riphoare’ Tv 
diedpirnva dyanGre riv @edy 
goReiaOe ry Bagirla tipara. 


Although equal stress cannot be laid on all these passages the 
resemblance is too great and too constant to be merely acci- 
dental. In1 Pet. ii. 6 we have a quotation from the O.T. with 
the same variations from the LXX that we find in Rom. ix. 32 


(see the note). 


Not only do we find the same thoughts, such as 


the metaphorical use of the idea of sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1; 1 Pet. 
ii. 5), and the same rare words, such as ovoynyarifecOa, dvund- 
apsros, but in one passage (Rom. xiii. 1-7; & Pet. ii. 13-17) we 
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have what must be accepted as conclusive evidence, the same ideas 
occurring in the same order. Nor can there be any doubt that of 
the two the Epistle to the Romans is the earlier. St. Paul works 
out a thesis clearly and logically; St. Peter gives a series of 
maxims for which he is largely indebted to St. Paul. For example, 
in Rom. xiii. 7 we have a broad general principle laid down, 
St. Peter, clearly influenced by the phraseology of that passage, 
merely gives three rules of conduct. In St. Paul the language 
and ideas come out of the sequence of thought; in St. Peter 
they are adopted because they had already been used for the same 
purpose. 

This relation between the two Epistles is supported by other 
independent evidence. The same relation which prevails between 
the First Epistle of St. Peter and the Epistle to the Romans is also 
found to exist between it and the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the same hypothesis harmonizes best with the facts in that case 
also. The three Epistles are all connected with Rome: one of 
them being written to the city, the other two in all probability 
being written from it. We cannot perhaps be quite certain as 
to the date of 1 Peter, but it must be earlier than the Apostolic 
Fathers who quote it; while it in its turn quotes as we see at least 
two Epistles of St. Paul and these the most important. We may 
notice that these conclusions harmonize as far as they go with the 
view taken in § 3, that St. Peter was not the founder of the Roman 
Church and had not visited it when the Epistle to the Romans was 
written. In early church history arguments are rarely conclusive ; 
and the even partial coincidence of different lines of investigation 
adds greatly to the strength of each. 

The wricer of the Epistle to the Hebrews again was probably 
indebted to the Romans, the resemblance between Rom. iv. 17 
and Heb. xi. 11 is very close and has been brought out in the 
notes, while in Rom. xii. 19, Heb. x. 30, we have the same 
passage of Deuteronomy quoted with the same marked diver- 
gences from the text of the LXX. This is not in itself conclusive 
evidence; there may have been an earlier form of the version 
current, in fact there are strong grounds for thinking so; but the 
hypothesis that the author of the Hebrews used the Romans is 
certainly the simplest. We again notice that the Hebrews is 
a book closely connected with the Roman Church, as is proved by 
its early use in that Church, and if it were, as is possible, written 
from Rome or Italy its indebtedness to this Epistle would be 
accounted for. The two passages referred to are quoted below; 
and, although no other passages resemble one another sufficiently 
to be quoted, yet it is quite conceivable that many other of the 
words and phrases in the Hebrews which are Pauline in character 
may have been derived from an acquaintance with this Epistle, 
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The passages referred to are the following : 


Rom. iv. 17-31 sarévayn: od ési- 
@reva€ Geos rod (woro.oivTos Tovs 
vespods...wat pi) doevicas tH 
siore xarevonce 1d éavTov cepa 
Hon veverpwpévow (éxarovraérns 
wov dma pyar), cal Ty véxpaay THs 
HBATpas Sappas els 88 Tiy éway- 
yeriay rod Geod ob diexpidn rp 
dmortig, GAN éveduvapwdn rp 
alares, Sods Sifay Te Och, wal 
wAnpopopndeis Ste 8 empyyeATas 
Suvarés tors wal roifjoa. 


Rom. xii. 19 enol &edienoss, & 
dytanodicm, Aé-ye: Kupios. Fa 


Heb. xi. 11, 12 alores eal abv} Zdppa 
8dvapiy els KwaraBodrny onépparos 
éAaBey wat wapd Karpov wHAtKkias, éwed 
mordvy Hyjoaro Tov émayyetAd- 
pevoy’ 8:0 wal dd’ évds eyervndnoay, 
wat raira vevexpwpévor.., 

19 Aoyodpevos Sr: wai be vexpav 
dyeipay Suvards & @ads. 


Heb. x. go éyol Usdisyrs, bya 
éyrar0tiscw®, 


When we pass to the Epistle of St. James we approach a much 
more difficult problem. The relation between it and the Epistle 
to the Romans has been often and hotly debated; for it is 


a theological as well as a literary question, 


The passages which 


resemble one another in the two Epistles are given at length by 
Prof. Mayor in his edition of the Epistle of St. James, p. xciii, who 


argues strongly in favour of the later date of the Romans. 


The 


following are among the most important of these; we have not 
thought it necessary to repeat all his instances: 


Rom. fi. 1 8:6 dvawoAdyyres ef, & 
dyOpane was 5 upiver ty % yap 
apivers roy érepoy, ceavtoy xata- 
apiveas’ va yap aitrd spacoas 3 
spiver. 


Rom. fi. 13 ob ydp of dapoaral 
vépou Sika: mapa [7H] @eH GA’ of 
wocnrai vépuov dieawOhoovras, 


Rom. iv. 1 ri ot» épodpev ebpyeévas 
“ABpadu toy spomdropa hudy 
ward odpwa; el yap “ABpadu éf 
Epyor tissa:hOn, exes cavxnpa. 

Rom. iv. 20 els 82 ri émaryyeAtay 
Tov @eod ov Biexpidn rH dmorig, 
GAN’ bveduvaydOn 77 wiores, 


Rom. v. 3-§ «avydpe0a éy vais 
Oripeow, elddres Sts OATS bwo- 
povrhy karepydacera, } 8 bwoporh 
Boxipny, % S Sowipy bnisa’ } 
82 éAnis ob maraoxwwa, Sr dyary 
Tov @cov éxeéxvTas, ; 


James iv. 11 pi) wavadadeire GAAG- 
Aow, ddeApol. b earararay dderpod, f 
splyay tov dde\pory abrov, kaTroAadei 
vopow, cal epivesvopov’ a St vdpor « pi- 
ves, obs ef woinThs répov, GAAA KpTHs 


James i. 22 yliveoOe 8 wosnrai 
Aéyou, wal uy pdvery Gxpoarai sapa- 
Aoyi(dpevos davTous. 


James if, a1 “ABpadp 6 wardp 
huay eve UF Epyov é8:ea1h0n, 
dvevéyaas ‘Ioade tov vidv abros bai rd 
OuovacTh prov ; 

James & 6 alvelra 8 & sieve 
pmoer Siaxpudpevoss d yap diaxpiyd- 
pevos Coe wrdvdom Oadrdoons ayvayu- 
(opuére wal pemopeve. 


James i. 2-4 waco xapay HyhoacGe 
Srav weipacpois wepméonre woiKidos, 
svwonovres St: 7d 80K! prow bya THs 
wloreos warepyacera: bropovny. % dd 
tropovy epyor ré\aey byéra, va Fre 
TEACLOL, 


® The LXX of Deut. uxzii. 3g reads dv huipg ixdiumpoces dvrawetiiow, Svar 


SHargH 6 wots abray. 
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Rom. vii. 23 BAéwo 82 Erepov véyor James fv. 1 wéber wéAcpe: wa? w56es 
dy ois pédeok pov, dvriorpa- payas by bpiv; ob« lvreiber, tx raw 
revdpevor TH vdum Tov vods pov,  tSovaey byéw ran or parevopérey bp 
walalypadrifovra pe tv TH vdpy Tes «= Vols pdAc oe” ipaw; 
dpaprias 76 vrs év rots wéAeok pou. 


Rom. xiii. 12 dwodmpeOa obv James i. ar dwo@lpevos wacap 
7 Epya Tod axdrous, lvovodpeba 88 = punaplay wal weproceiay xaclas bv apqt- 
va SwAa vod gwrés. mm défacbe roy Eupurey Adyor Tér 

Suvdpevoy com Tas yuydas Sper. 


We may be expressing an excessive scepticism, but these resem- 
blances seem to us hardly close enough to be convincing, and the 
priority of St. James cannot be proved. The problem of literary 
indebtedness is always a delicate one; it is very difficult to find 
a definite objective standpoint; and writers of competence draw 
exactly opposite conclusions from the same facts. In order to 
justify our sceptical attitude-we may point out that resemblances 
in phraseology between two Christian writers do not necessarily 
imply literary connexion, The contrast between dxpoarai and woimrai 
was not ‘made by either St. Paul or St. James for the first time ; 
metaphors like OjcavpiZes, expressions like év yuépa épyjs compared 
with éy mpepa odayys (both occur in the O.T.), the phrase véyos 
éAevOepias might all have independent sources. Nor are there 
any passages where we find the same order of thought (as in 
1 Peter) or the same passage of the O.T. quoted with the same 
variations—either of which would form stronger evidence. The 
resemblance is closest in Rom. v. 3-5 = James i. 2-4 and in 
Rom. vii. 233 = James iv. 2, but these are not sufficient by them- 
selves to establish a case. 

Again, if we turn to the polemical passages, we may admit 
that ‘Paul betrays a consciousness that Abraham had been cited 
as an example of works and endeavours to show that the word 
AoyiCouas is inconsistent with this.’ But the controversy must have 
been carried on elsewhere than in these writings, and it is equally 
probable that both alike may be dealing with the problem as it 
came before them for discussion or as it was inherited from the 
schools of the Rabbis (see further the note on p. 102). There is, 
we may add, no marked resemblance in style in the controversia! 
passage further than would be the necessary result of dealing 
with the same subject-matter. There is nothing decisive to prove 
obligation on the part of either Epistle to the other or to prove 
the priority of either. The two Epistles were written in the same 
small and growing community which had inherited or created 
a phraseology of its own, and in which certain questions early 
acquired prominence. It is quite possible that the Epistle of 
St. James deals with the same controversy as does that to the 
Romans; it may even possibly be directed against St. Paul’s 
teaching or the teaching of St. Paul's followers; but there is no 
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proof that either Epistle was written with a knowledge of the 
other. There are no resemblances in style sufficient to prove literary 
connexion. 

One other book of the N.T. may just be mentioned. If the 
doxology at the end of Jude be compared with that at the end of 
Romans it is difficult to believe that they are quite independent. 
It may be that they follow a common form derived from Jewish 
doxologies, but it is more probable that the concluding verses of 
the Romans formed a model which was widely adopted in the 
Christian Church. We certainly seem to find doxologies of the 
same type as these two in 1 Clem.-Rom. lxiv, lxv. 2; Mart. Polye. 
Xx ; it is followed also in Eph. iii. 20. The resemblance in form 
of the doxologies may be seen by comparing them with one 
another. 

Rom. xvi. 9g-37 v@ 82 3eva- Jude 24, 28 7r@ 82 Bvvrapive 
wdve suds ernpita...pdve gpvdrcta tyas dwralorous, cal orfou 
GopH Se, Acad ‘Insot Kpisrev, ...dpdpous...psvm O€@ awrips 
[9] @ 85a els vods alavas. pov, hd "lyees Xpioros 700 Kupiov 

huady, 3éfa, peyaraotvn, «pdros «al 
égovela, apd wayrds Tov aldvos Kal view 
waiels wayras rods aldvas. dyuyv. 


When we enter the sub-apostolic age the testimony to the use 
4 the Epistle is full and ample. The references to it in Clement of 
.tome are numerous. We can go further than this, the discus- 
sions On sions and dixasoovry (see p. 147) show clearly that Clement 
used this Epistle at any rate as a theological authority. Bishop 
Lightfoot has well pointed out how he appears as reconciling and 
combining four different types of Apostolic teaching. The Apostles 
belong to an older generation, their writings have become subjects 
oi discussion. Clement is already beginning to build up, however 
madequately, a Christian theology combining the teaching of the 
diferent writers of an earlier period. If we turn to Ignatius’ 
letters what will strike us is that the words and ideas of the Apostle 
have become incorporated with the mind of the writer. It is not 
so much that he quotes as that he can never break away from 
the circle of Apostolic ideas. The books of the N.T. have given 
nim his vocabulary and form the source of his thoughts. Polycarp 
quoies more freely and more definitely. His Epistle is almost 
acento of N.T. passages, and among them are undoubted quota- 
tions trom the Romans. As the quotations of Polycarp come from 
Row., 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal, Eph. Phil, 1 Tim., 2 Tim, it is 
difficurt not to believe that he possessed and made use of a collec- 
tion vt the Pauline Epistles. Corroborative evidence of this might 
be fuand in the desire he shows to make a collection of the letters 
of Iguatius. He would be more likely to do this if he already pos- 
sesseu collections of letters; and it is really impossible to maintain 
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that the Ignatian letters were formed into one collection before 


those of St. Paul had been. 


Assuming then, as we are entitled to 


do, that the Apostolic Fathers represent the first quarter of the 
second century we find the Epistle to the Romans at that time 
widely read, treated as a standard authority on Apostolic teaching, 
and taking its place in a collection of Pauline letters. 
The following are quotations and reminiscences of the Epistle 


im Clement of Rome: 


Rom. i. a1 éoxorls@y § ded- 
vperos abray sapila 


Rom. ii. 34 7d yop évepa rod 
@eod 50 byas BracHnpetras & 
Tots COveoty, Kabws yéypamTat. 

Rom. iv. 7 “Maswdpior dy apé- 
Ongar ai dvdpiar wal dy éwe- 
sarvpbncayv ai dpaprias 

8 pakdpios dvip © ob py 
Aoylonra: Kuptos duaptiav.” 

9 6 paxapitopds obfv otros 
éwt riy wepitopny; h wat éwi tiv 
d«poBvotiay; 

Rom. vi. 1 tl oty é&potper; 
égipcveper TH adyaprig, va } xapis 
TAEOVGOD 3 p42) YevorTo. 


Rom. i. 29 werAnpopévous rdcp 
a8. xig, wovnpia, rAcovettg, raxig, 
peorous pOdvov, pévov, Eprdos, 86- 
Aov,eaxonGelas, piOupiords,wa- 
TaAddAous, Veogrvyeis, UBpioras, 
twepnpavous, dda Cdvas, épeupe- 
Tas KaK@V, yovevoww amedeis, dovré- 
Tous, dovvOéTous, doTdpyous, aveder- 
fovas’ oitives, TO Sixaiwua Tod O€od 
émyvovres, Sts of ta Toratra 
wpagcovres fio Cavdrov eiciv, 
ob pévor atta moovaw, ddAd wal 
evvevdoxovawy Toit mpaocovow. 

Rom. ix. 4, § &v...# Aarpela 
wai ai émayyerlau, dv of warépes, wal 
&¢ dv 6 Xpiords Te ward capsa. 


Rom. xiii. 1, 2 waa guy) efov- 
Gias imepexovoas bworaccécdw: ob 
yap gaz éovola ef ph dnd @cod, ai 
5é odcat tnd Ceod reraypévar eloiv. 
hore 6 dyritacoéuevos TH éfougig 


Clem. 36 &d rovroy § dovveres 
wai tcxotapévy didvoa juar dve- 
O4dAE cls Td Cavparror abTrod das. 

Clem. 51 &a 7d ocKdrnpyvO7jvau 
abray rds dovvéreus capidias. 


Clem. 47 wore xat Bracpnpias 
empépecbar TH dydparts Kuplov 8: 
ry tbperépay dppocuvnpy. 

Clem. 50 Ma«dpiot Gy dgé- 
Onoay al dvopla: wal @yv éwena- 
AUPOngay ai Guapriar paxdpros 
dvip & ob 4?) Acylanras Kupios 
dpaptlay. ovdé éorw éy rh oréyart 
avrov 36A0s. odres 6 pawxapiopos 
éyévero emt Tovs ExAeAeypevous bxd FOU 
@cod «.7.A. 

Clem. 33 tf ody roijoapev, dder- 
gol; apyjowpey awd rhs dyadowoilas 
wal tyxatadelnaper Thy dyarny; py- 
Oapms rodre édaat db deandrys ep’ Hyuiv 
ye yernOjva. 

Clem. 35 dwoppipayres dg’ éavtar 
sacay dd:eciay «at dvomay, wA€e- 
vefiay, épe:s, waxonOeias re xal 
SdAous, prOvpiopous Te al wEeTa- 
Aadids, Oecogruyiay,iwe pn paviay 
Te xat ddralevelay, xevodofiay Te «al 
dpirofeviay. tavta ydp of wpdac- 
corres orvynro TE Ocg teapyovew 
ob pdvoy 3e of mpdogorres aird, 
GANA wai of cuvevonotyres abrois. 


Clem. 32 é¢ abrot ydp lepeis sat 
Aevira: mavres of Acrovpyovvres TE 
Ovovacrnpig rod @eod' ef avrod 4 
Kupios "Incots +d ward cépea 
airov BaotAcis xa) dpxovres wal Hyov- 
pevos KaTa Tov “lovday. 

Clem. 61 ov, décrera, é8axas 
tfovciay THs BaciAclas abrots 8a rot 
peyadompemois wat dvexdinyytou «pa- 
Tous gov, els TO ywvwoKevTas Huds The 
iwd cot abrois Sedouévyr d3dfay sal 


ye] 


¥§ rod Scot Rarayp dvOlornxer of 
8 dyOcornxdres éavreis «piva AG- 


Porras. 
r 


LITERARY HISTORY 


Ixxxt 


Tiny bmordccecOas abrois, wnity dvav 
Tiovpévous TH PeAHpyari cov. 


References in the letters of Ignatius are the followmg: 


Rom. i. 3 Tod yerouévov é« onép- 
pores AaBid «ard adpkea, roo 
dpisdévros vi0d @cod iv Burapes. 

Rom. ii. 24. 


Rom. ili. 27 wod ety f zav¥yyecs; 


Rom. vi. 4 ofrtw wal ducts & 
aasvétnri (ats repinarnowper. 


Rom. vi. § ; viii. 17, 39 


Rom. vi. ¢7 els By wapeddOyve 
véneov Si3axqs. 

Rom. vii. 6 Gore SovAciew Huds 
éy xauvdrnt: mvedparos xal of wa\aid- 
TATE yeduyaros. 

Rom. viii. 11 6 éyelpas KX, 1 
de vexpar. 


Rom. ix. 23 oxetq éAdevs & wpo- 
groipacey eis Sdfay, 

Rom. xiv. 17 ob ydp torw % 
Bacireia Toe Beotd Bpaais wai 
wéeis. 

Rom. xv. 5 1d airé ppoveiy ty 
MAgAraS cara XT. 


Smyr. 1 dAnOws Gyvra be -yévow 
AaBid ward capea, vidy @eod 
sara OérAnpua wal Sdvaper. 


Cf. Trall. 8 (both quote O. T.). 


Eph. 18 rot sadynous trav dexe- 
Bevow guverov ; 

(Close te a quotation of 1 Cor. i. 20.) 

Eph. 19 @¢c00 dyv@punives pavepow- 
pévou els sasyéryra didiov (wis. 

Mag. 5 & ot éd: pt avOapérws 
dxwper 17d droGavety cis 7d abroad 
wa0os, ro (hy avTou om éariy by Huy. 

Trall. g xara 76 dpotwpa bs nal judas 
FOdS MOTEVOVTAS GUTG ovrwWs <vyepel 6 
waTnp avtov ty X. 'L., of ywpis rd 
drnbivdv (hy ode Exouev. 

Mag. 6 eis remer wal dsdayav 
apbapoias, 

Mag. 9 of dy wadais w#pdypaow 
dvactpapévres els Kawornra édaidos 
HAGor. 

Trall. 9 és wai drn0as jyép0n dvd 
pexpayv, éytipavres avrory rei 
war pos avrov, 

Eph. 9 #ponropacnéve ets olso 
Sopury @cod warpds. 

Trall. a ob yap Bpwpdrav wai 
wera@y daw didsover, 


Eph. 1 8v e6yopua: ward “I. X. iyais 
dyonay, kal wéytas bas ad7@ év pod 
ryrs eva, 


The following resemblances occur in the Epistle of Polycarp: 


Rom, vi. 13 «ai ra péryn dpaw 
bara dixaogvrns. 

Rom. xiii, 12 évévedpeda B 
va dda Tov pwrds. 


Rom, xii. 10 77 PiAaderAgig 


als GAAhAOUS Pirddaoropyot, TH 


Tip 4AAHAOUS Wponyoupervor. 


Rom. xiii. 8 5 yap &yanav ray 
frepoy youor wemAhpwaey &.7.A, 


Pol. 4 dwAroGpeOa reis SwAeis 
VGs Simacogurys, 


Pol. 10 /fraternitatis ematores 
diligestes tmvicem, in veritate sociati, 
mansuetudinem Domini alterutrs 
preaestolentes, nullum despicientes. 

Pol. 3 édy ydp tis rovrow évrds ¥ 
GEewAHpwxev evrornyv Sixaoavyys ¢ 
yap éxor Gyauny paxpay derw waons 


éuaprias. 
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arrangement we cannot conjecture with any certainty; but it may 
be noted that the Epistle placed first—the Galatians—is the one on 
which Marcion primarily rested his case and in which the anti- 
judaism of St. Paul is most prominent, while the four Epistles of the 
Captivity are grouped together at the conclusion. Another interest- 
ing point is the text of the Epistles used by Marcion. We need 
not stop to discuss the question whether the charge against Marcion 
of excising large portions of the Epistles is correct. That he did 
so is undoubted. In the Romans particularly he omitted chaps. 
i. rg-ii. 1; iii, 31-iv. 25; ix. 1-33; x. 5-xi. 32; xv.—xvi. Nor 
again can we doubt that he omitted and altered short passages in 
order to harmonize the teaching with his own. For instance, in 
x. 2, 3 he seems to have read ayvooivres ydp rov Gedy. Both these 
statements must be admitted. But two further questions remain : 
Can we in any case arrive at the text of the Epistles used by 
Marcion, and has Marcion’s text influenced the variations of our 
MSS.? An interesting reading from this point of view is the omis- 
sion of mpéroy in i. 16 (see the notes, p. 24). Is this a case where 
his reading has influenced our MSS., or does he preserve an early 
variation or even the original text? 

We need not pursue the history of the Epistle further. From the 
time of Irenaeus onwards we have full and complete citations in 
all the Church writers. The Epistle is recognized as being by 
St. Paul, is looked upon as canonical’, and is a groundwork of 
Christian theology. 

One more question remains to be discussed—its place in the 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles. According to the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon the Epistles of St. Paul were early divided 
into two groups, those to churches and those to individuals; and 
this division permanently influenced the arrangement in the Canon, 
accounting of course incidentally for the varying place occupied by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is with the former group only that 
we are concerned, and here we find that there is a very marked 
variation in the order. Speaking roughly the earlier lists all place 
the Epistle to the Romans at the end of the collection, whilst later 
lists, as for example the Canon of the received text, place it 
at the beginning. 

For the earlier list our principal evidence is the Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon: cum «pse beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens 
prodecessoris sut Iohannts ordinem, nonnist nominatim septem ecclestis 
scribat ordine tal’: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad 
Philippenses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (guinta), ad 
Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). Nor does this 


‘ On Harnack’s theory that the Pauline Epistles had at the close of the 


second century less canonical authority than the Gospels, see Sanday, Bampton 
Lectsres, pp, 20, 66, 
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stand alone. The same place apparently was occupied by Romans 
in the collection used by Tertullian, probably in that of Cyprian. 
It is suggested that it influenced the order of Marcion, who per- 
haps found in his copy of the Epistles Corinthians standing first, 
while the position of Romans at the end may be implied in 
a passage of Origen. 

The later order (Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil, Col., Thess.) is 
that of all writers from the fourth century onwards, and, with the 
exception of changes caused by the insertion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and of certain small variations which do not affect the 

int under discussion, of all Greek MSS., and of all MSS. of 

ersions. This widespread testimony implies an early date. But 
the arrangement is clearly not traditional. It is roughly based on 
the length of the Epistles, the Romans coming first as being the 
longer. 

The origin of the early order is by no means clear. Zahn’s 
conjecture, that it arose from the fact that the collection of Pauline 
Epistles was first made at Corinth, is ingenious but not conclusive, 
while Clem. Rom. 47, which he cites in support of his theory, will 
hardly prove as much as he wishes’. 

To sum up briefly. During the first century the Epistle to the 
Romans was known and used in Rome and perhaps elsewhere. 
During the first quarter of the second century we find it forming 
part of a collection of Pauline Epistles used by the principal Church 
writers of that time in Antioch, in Rome, in Smyrna, probably also 
in Corinth, By the middle of that century it had been included in 
an abbreviated form in Marcion’s Apostolicon; by the end it appears 
to be definitely accepted as canonical. 


§ 9. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


The survey which has been given of the literary history of the Epistle to 
the Romans makes it perfectly clear that the external evidence in favour of its 
early date is not only relatively but absolutely very strong. Setting aside 
doubtful quotations, almost every Christian writer of the early part of the 
second century makes use of it; it was contained in Marcion’s canon; and 
when Christian literature becomes extensive, the quotations are almost 
numerous enough to enable us to reconstruct the whole Epistle. So strong 
is this evidence and so clear are the internal marks of authenticity that the 
Epistle (with the exception of the last two chapters of which we shall speak 

resently) has been almost universally admitted to be a genuine work of 

t. Paul. It was accepted as such by Baur, and in consequence by all membera 
of the Tiibingen school; it is accepted at the present day by critics of every 
variety of opinion, by Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Weizsacker, Lipsius, Harnack 
aa definitely as by those who are usually classed as conservative. 


' On this subject see Zahn, Geschich&, &c., ti. p. 344. 
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To this general acceptance there have been few exceptions. The earliest writet 
who denied the genuineness of the Epistle appears to have been the English- 
man Evanson (1792). The arguments on which he relied are mainly historical. 
The Epistle implies the existence of a Church in Rome, but we know from the 
Acts that no such Church existed. Equally impossible is it that St. Paul 
should have known such a number of persons in Rome, or that Aquila 
and Priscilla should have been there at this time. He interprets xvi. 13 
literally, and asks why the aged mother of the Apostle should have wandered 
to Rome. He thinks that xi. 12, 15, 21, 22 must have been written after the 
fall of Jerusalem. The same thesis was maintained by Bruno Bauer*, and 
has been revived at the present day by certain Dutch and Swiss theologians, 
notably Loman and Steck. 

Loman (1882) denied the historical reality of Christ, and considered that all 
the Pauline Epistles dated from the second century. Christianity itself was the 
embodiment of certain Jewish ideas. St. Paul was a real person who lived at 
the time usually ascribed to him, but he did not write the Epistles which bear 
his name. That he should have done so at such an early period in the history 
of Christianity would demand a miracle to account for its history ; a statement 
which we need not trouble ourselves to refute. Loman’s arguments appear to 
be the silence of the Acts, and in the case of the Romans the inconsistency of 
the various sections with one another ; the differences:‘of opinion which had arisen 
with regard to the composition of the Roman Church prove (he argues) that 
there is no clear historical situation implied *. Steck (1888) has devoted himself 
primarily to the Epistle to the Galatians which he condemns as inconsistent 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and as dependent upon the other leading Epistles, 
but he incidentally examines these also. All alike he puts in the second 
century, arranging them in the following order :—Romana, 1 Corinthians, 
a Corinthians, Galatians. All alike are he says built up under the influence of 
Jewish and Heathen writers, and he finds passages in the Romans borrowed 
from Philo, Seneca, and Jewish Apocryphal works to which he assigns a late 
date—such as the Assssmptio Mosts and 4 Ezra‘. Akin to these theories 
which deny completely the genuineness of the Epistle, are similar ones also 
having their origin for the most part in Holland, which find large interpolations 
in our present text and profess to distinguish different recensions. Earliest of 
these was Weisse (1867), who in addition to certain more reasonable theories 
with regard to the concluding chapters, professed to be able to distinguish b 
the evidence of style the genuine from the interpolated portions of the Epistle *. 
His example has been followed with greater indisereetness by Pierson and 
Naber (1886), Michelsen (1886), Voelter (1889, 90), Van Manen (1891). 

Pierson and Naber® basing their theory on some slight allusions in Josephus, 
consider that there existed about the beginning of the Christian era a school 
of elevated Jewish thinkers, who produced a large number of apparently 
fragmentary works distinguished by their lofty religious tone. These were 
made use of by a certain Paulus Episcopus, a Christian who incorporated them 


1 Evanson (Edward), The Dissonance of the four generally recesved Evan- 
gelists examined, Ed. 1, 1792, pp. 257-261; Ed. 2, 1805, pp. 306-312. 
* Bruno Bauer, Kritik der passl. Briefe, 1852. Christes und die Casares, 


Pp. 373. 
BS ence (A. D.), Qesasstiones Paulinac, Theolagisch Tijdschrift, 1882, 1883, 
I 


f Steck (Rudolf), Der Galaterbrief wach seiner Echtheit untersucht. Berlin, 
T 5 


3 Weisse (C. H.), Bettrage sur Keitik der Paulinischess Briefe an dis 
Galater, Rimer, Philipper und Kolosser. Leipzig, 1867. 

* Vertsimilia, Laceram conditionem Novi Testaments exhibentia. A. Pierson, 
# §. A. Naber, Amstelodami, 1886. 
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fm letters which he wrote in order to make up for his own poverty of religious 
and philosophical ideas. An examination of their treatment of a single chapter 
may be appended. The basis of ch. wi is a Jewish fragment (admodum 
asemorabtle) which extends from ver. 3 to ver. 11. This fragment Paulus 
2 aa treated in his usual manner. He begins with the foolish question 
of ver. 2 which shows that he does not understand the argument that follows. 
He added interpolations in ver. 4. Jtidem odoramur manum eius ver. 5. 
If we omit rq duompars in ver. 6 the difficulty in it vanishes. Ver. 8 again is 
feeble and therefore was the work of Paulus Episcopus: om enim credimus 
wos esse wictesros, sed movimes mos Uivere (ver. 11). Vv. 11-23 with the ex- 
ception apparently of ver. 14, 15 which have been misplaced, are the work 
of this interpolator who spoiled the Jewish fragment, and in these verses 
adapts what has preceded to the uses of the Church’. It will probably not 
be thought necessary to pursue this subject further. 

Michelsen* basing his theory to a certain extent on the phenomena of the 
last two chapters considered that towards the emd of the second century 
three recensions of the Epistle were in existence. The Eastern containing 
eh. i-xvi. 24; the Western ch. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27; the Marcionite ch. 
i-ziv. The redactor who put together these recensions was however also 
responsible for a considerable number of interpolations which Michelsen 
undertakes to distinguish. V6lter’s* theory is more elaborate. The original 
Epistle according to him contained the following portions of the Epistle. 
i. ta, 7; 5,6; 8-17; v. and vi. (except v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 14, 15); xii, xiii; 
EV. 14-32; avi. 21-23. This bears all the marks of originality; its Christology 
is primitive, free from any theory of pre-existence or of two natures. To the 
first interpolator we owe i. 18; iii. 20 (except ii. 14, 18); viii. 1, 3-39; 
i, rb-4. ere the Christology is different; Christ is the pre-existent Son of 
God. To the second interpolator we owe iii. 2I—iv. 25; v. 13, 14, 20; vi. 
14, 18; vii. 1-6; ix. x; xiv. i—xv.6. This writer who worked about the year 

© was a determined Antinomian, who could not gee anything but evil in the 

w. A third interpolator is responsible for vii. 7-25; viii. 2; a fourth for 
xi; if. 14,15; xv. 7-13; a fifth for xvi. 1-20; a sixth for xvi. 24; a seventh 
fer xvi. 35-27. y 

Van Manen ‘ is distinguished for his vigorous attacks on his predecessors ; and 
for basing his own theory of interpolations on a reconstruction of the Marcionite 
text which he holds to be original. 

It has been somewhat tedious work enumerating these theories, which will 
seem probably to most readers hardly worth while repeating; so subjective 
and arbitrary is the whole criticism. The only conclusion that we can arrive 
at is that if early Christian documents have been systematically tampered with 
in a manner which would justify any one of these theories, then the study of 
Christian history would be futile. There is no criterion of style or of language 
which enables us to distinguish a document from the interpolations, and we 
should be compelled to make use of a number of writings which we could not 
either trust or criticize. If the documents are not trustworthy, neither is our 
criticism. 

But such a feeling of distrust is not necessary, and it may be worth while to 
conclude this subject by pointing out certain reasons which enable us to feel 
confident in most at any rate of the documents of early Christianity. 


1 Of. ctt., pp. 139-143. 
s Michelcek (J. H. A.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1886, pp. 372 ff., 473 ff.; 
1887, p. 163 ff. 

: alter (Daniel), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1889, p. 265 ff.; and Dée Come- 
posttion der passl. Hauptbricfe, I. Der Romer- und Galaterbrief, 1899. 

* Van Manen (W. C.), Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1887. Marcton’s Brief van 
Paulus aan de Galatits, pp. 382-404, 451-533; and Passies II, De brid 

if 


aan ds Remeinem. Leiden, 1891. 
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It has been pointed out that interpolation theories are not as absurd as they 
might prima facie be held to be, for we have instances of the process actually 
taking place. The obvious examples are the Ignatian letters. But these are 
not solitary, almost the whole of the Apocryphal literature has undergone the 
same process; so have the Acts of the Saints; so has the Didache for example 
when included in the Apostolic Constitutions. Nor are we without evidence of 
interpolations in the N.T.; the phenomenon of the Western text presents 
exactly the same characteristics. May we not then expect the same to have 
happened in other cases where we have little or no information? Now in 
dealing with a document which has come down to us in a single MS. or 
version, or on any slight traditional evidence this possibility must always be 
considered, and it is necessary to be cautious in arguing from a single passage 
ina text which may have been interpolated. Those who doubted the genuineness 
of the Armenian fragment of Aristides for example, on the grounds that it 
contained the word Theotokos, have been proved to be wrong, for that word as 
was suspected by many has now been shown to have been interpolated. 
But in the case of the N. T. we have so many authorities going back in- 
dependently to such an early period, that it is most improbable that any 
important variation in the text could escape our knowledge. The different 
lines of text in St. Paul’s Epistles must have separated as early as the 
beginning of the second century ; and we shall see shortly that one displacement 
in the text, which must have been early, and may have been very early, has 
influenced almost all subsequent documents. The number, the variety, and 
the early character of the texts preserved to us in MSS., Versions, and Fathers, 
is a guarantee that a text formed on critical methods represents within very 
narrow limits the work as it left its author’s hands. 

A second line of argument which is used im favour of interpolation theories 
is the difficulty and obscurity of some passages. No doubt there are passages 
which are difficult; but it is surely very gratuitous to imagine that everything 
which is genuine is easy. The whole tendency of textual criticism is to prove 
that it is the custom of ‘redactors’ or ‘correctors’ or ‘ interpolators’ to produce 
a text which is always superficially at any rate more easy than the genuine 
text. But on the other side, although the style of St. Paul is certainly not 
always perfectly smooth ; although he certainly is liable to be carried away by 
a side issue, to change the order of his thoughts, to leap over intermediate 
steps in his argument, yet no serious commentators of whatever school would 
doubt that there is a strong sustained argument running through the whole 
Epistle. The possibility of the commentaries which have been written proves 
conclusively the improbability of theories implying a wide element of in- 
terpolation. But in the case of St. Paul we may go further. Even where there 
is a break in the argument, there is almost always a verbal connexion. When 
St. Paul passes for a time to a side issue there is a subtle connexion in thought 
as in words which would certainly escape an interpolator’s observation. This 
has been pointed out in the notes on xi. 10; xv. 20, where the question of 
interpolation has been carefully examined; and if any one will take the 
trouble to go carefully through the end of ch. v and the beginning of ch. vi, 
he will see how each sentence leads on to the next. For instance, the first 
part of v. 20, which is omitted by some of these critics, leads on immediately 
to the second (wAcovacn .. . éwAedvacer), that suggests bmepemepioceucer, then 
comes mAcovacy in vi. 1; but the connexion of sin and death clearly suggests 
the words of ver. 3 and the argument that follows. The same process may 
be worked out through the whole Epistle. For the most part there is a clear 
and definite argument, and even where the logical continuity is broken there 
is always a connexion either in thought or words. The Epistles of St. Paul 
present for the most part a definite and compact literary unit. 

If to these arguments we add the external evidence which is given in detait 
above, we may feel reasonably confident that the historical conditions under 
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which the Epistle has come down to us make the theorles of this mew school 
af critics untenable '. 

_ We have laid great stress on the complete absence of any textual justifica- 
tions for any of the theories which have been so far noticed. This absence 
is made all the more striking by the existence of certain variations in the text 
and certain facts reported on tradition with regard to the last two chapters of 
the Epistle. These facts are somewhat complex and to a certain extent con- 
flicting, and a careful examination of them and of the theories suggested to 
explain them is nece es 

It will be convenient first of all to enumerate these facts: 

(1) The words é “Piup in i. 7 and 15 are omitted by the bilingual MS. G 
both in the Greek and Latin text (F is here defective). Moreover the cursive 
47 adds in the margin of ver. 7 1d dy “Pa up, obre bv rp efnynoe obTe ey TH 
Ante pynueveva. Bp. Lightfoot attempted to find corroborative evidence for 
this reading in Origen, in the writer cited as Ambrosiaster, and in the reading 
of D & dyanp for dyarnrois. That he is wrong in doing so seems to be shown 
by Dr. Hort; but it may be doubtful if the latter is correct in his attempt to 
explain away the variation. The evidence is slight, but it is hardly likely that 
it arose simply through transcriptional error. If it occurred only in one place 
this might be sufficient ; if it occurred only in ene MS. we might ascribe it to 
the delinquencies of a single scribe; as it is, we must accept it as an existing 
variation supported by slight evidence, but evidence sufficiently good to 

d an explanation. 

(2) There is considerable variatien in existing MSS. concerning the place of 
the final doxology (xvi. 25-27). 

a. In NBCDE minuse. pauc. codd. af. Orig.-lat.. def Vulg. Pesh. Boh. 
path Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. Pelagius it occurs at the end of chap. xvi. and there 


y- 

b. In L mtnsese. piss quam 200, codd. ap. Orig.-lat., Harcl., Chrys. Theodrt. 
Jo.-Damasc. it occurs at the end of chap. xiv and there only. 

c. In AP 5. 17 Arm. codd. it is inserted in both places. 

d. In Fst. G codd. af. Hieron. (¢ Eph. iii. 5), g, Marcion (otde snfra) it bs 
entirely omitted. It may be noted that G leaves a blank space at the end of 
chap. xiv, and that fis taken direct from the Vulgate, a space being left in F 
in the Greek corresponding to these verses. Indirectly D and Sedulius also 
attest the omission by placing the Benediction after ver. 34, a transposition 
which would be made (see below) ewing te that verse being in these copies 
at the end of the Epistle. 

In reviewing this evidence it becomes clear (i) that the weight of good 
authority is in favour of placing this doxology at the end of the Epistle, and 
there only. (ii) That the variation in position—a variation which must be 
explained—is early, probably earlier than the time of Origen, although we 
can never have complete confidence in Rufinus’ translation. (iii) That the 
evidence for complete omission goes back to Marcion, and that very prabably 
his excision ef the words may have influenced the omission in Wesiern 
authorities. 


{ The English reader will find a very full account of this Dutch school of 
eritics in Knowling, The Witness of the Epistles, pp. 133-243. A very 
careful compilation of the results arrived at is given by Dr. Carl Clemen, Dé 
Binhettlichkett der Pawlinischen Briefe. To both these works we must 
express our obligations, and to them we must refer any who wish for further 
information. : 

2 The leading discussion on the last two chapters of the Romans is coa- 
tained in three papers, two by Bp. Lightfoot, and one by Dr. Hort first 

blished in the /ournal of Philology, vols. ii, iii, amd since reprinted ‘9 

ightfeot, Biblical Lssays, pp. 387-374. 
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(3) There is very considerable evidence that Marcion omitted the whole o 
the last two chapters. 

a. Origen (é#?. Ruf.) x. 43, vol. vii, p. 453, ed. Lomm. writes: Capes hex 
Marcion, a guo Scripturae Evangelicae atque Apostolicae tnterpolatae sent, dt 
hac epistola penttus abstulit ; et nom solum hoc, sed et ab eo loco, wbé scriptus 
est; orane autem quod non est ex fide, peccatum est: ssgue ad finem cuncta 
dissecust. I altis vero exemplaribus, td est, in his quae non sunt a Marcions 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput diverse posttum invenimus, in monnullis etessim 
codictbus post eum locum, quem supra diximus hoc est: omne autem quod non 
est ex fide, peccatum est: statim coherens habetur: ei autem, qui potens est 
vos confirmare. Ali vero codices in fine td, ut numc est posttum, continesest. 
This extract is quite precise, nor is the attempt made by Hort to emend it at 
all successful. He reads # for ad, having for this the support of a Paris MS., 
and then emends hoc into Ase ; reading e¢ nom solums hic sed et i 0 lace, &c., 
and translating ‘and not only here but also,’ at xiv. 23 ‘he cut out everything 
quite to the end.’ He applies the words to the Doxology alone. The changes 
in the text are slight and might be justified, but with this change the words 
that follow become quite meaningless: ssgue ad finem cesncta déssecesit can 
only apply to the whole of the two chapters. If Origen meant the doxology 
alone they would be quite pointless. 

b. But we have other evidence for Marcion’s text. Tertullian, Ado. Mare. v. 
14, quoting the words tribunal Christt (xiv. 10), states that they occur és 
classula of the Epistle. The argument is not conclusive but the words 
probably imply that in Marcion’s copy of the Epistle, if not in all those known 
to Tertullian, the last two chapters were omitted. 

‘These two witnesses make it almost certain that Marcion omitted not only 
the doxology but the whole of the last two chapters. 

(4) Some further evidence has been brought forward suggesting that an 
edition of the Epistle was in circulation which omitted the last two chapters. 

a. It is pointed out that Tertullian, Marcion, Irenaeus, and probably Cyprian 
never quote from these last two chapters. The argument however is of little 
value, because the same may be said of 1 Cor. xvi. The chapters were not 
quoted because there was little or nothing in them to quote. 

b. An argument of greater weight is found in certain systems of capitula- 
tions in MSS. of the Vulgate. In Codex Amiatinus the table of contents gives 
fifty-one sections, and the fiftieth section is described thus: De peréceslo core- 
tristante fratrem suum esca sua, et quod nom sit regnum Des esca et potus sed 
tustitia et pax et gaudium in Spiritu Sancto ; this is followed by the fifty-first 
and last section, which is described as De mysterio Domini ante passionem in 
silentio habito, post passionem vero ipstus revelato. The obvious deduction ia 
that this system was drawn up for a copy which omitted the greater part at any 
rate of chaps. xv and xvi. This system appears to have prevailed very widely. 
In the Codex Fuldensis there are given in the table of contents fifty-one 
sections; of these the first twenty-three include the whole Epistle up to the 
end of chap. xiv, the last sentence being headed Quod fideles Dei non debcané 
imvecem tudicare cum unusquisqgue secundum reguias mandatorum tpse se 
debeal divine tiudicio pracparare ut ante tribunal Dei sine confusione posstt 
speruim suorum praestare rationem. Then follow the last twenty-eight sections 
of the Amiatine system, beginning with the twenty-fourth at ix. 1. Hence 
chaps. ix--xiv are described twice. The scribe seems to have had before him 
an otherwise unrecorded system which only embraced fourteen chapters, and 
then added the remainder from where he could get them in order to make up 
what he felt to be the right number of fifty-one. 

Both these systems seem to exclude the last two chapters, whatever reason 
we may give for the phenomenon. 

(5) Lastly, some critics have discovered a certain amount of significance 
in two other points. 
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a. The prayer at the end of chap. xv is supposed to represent, either with 
or without the adyyy (which is omitted in some MSS., probably incorrectly), a 
conclusion of the Epistle. As a matter of fact the formula does not represent 
any known form of ending, and may be paralleled from places in the body of 
the Epistle. 

b. The two conclusions xvi. 20 and 24 of the TR are supposed to represent 
endings to two different recensions of the Epistle. But as will be seen by 
referring to the note on the passage, this is based upon a misreading. The 
teading of the T R is a late conflation of the two older forms of the text. The 
benediction stood originally at ver. 20 and only there, the verses that followed 
being a sort of postscript. Certain MSS. which were without the doxology (see 
above) moved it to their end of the Epistle after ver. 23, while certain othera 
placed it after ver. 27. The double benediction of the TR arose by the 
ordinary process of conflation. The significance of this in corroborating the 
existence of an early text which omitted the doxology has been pointed out; 
otherwise these verses will not support the deductions made from them by 
Renan, Gifford, and others. 

The above, stated as shortly as possible, are the diplomatic facts which 
demand explanation. Already in the seventeenth century some at any rate had 
attracted notice, and Semler (1769), Griesbach (1777) and others developed 
elaborate theories to account for them. To attempt to enumerate all the 
different views would be beside our purpose: it will be more convenient to 
confine ourselves to certain typical illustrations. 

1. An hypothesis which would account for most (although not all) of the 
facts stated would be to suppose that the last two chapters were not genuine. 
This opinion was held by Baur!, although, as was usual with him, on purely 
@ prieri grounds, and with an only incidental reference to the MS. evidence 
which might have been the strongest support of his theory. The main motive 
which induced him to excise them was the expression in xv. 8 that Christ was 
made ‘a minister of circumcision,’ which ig inconsistent with his view of 
St. Paul’s doctrine; and he supported his contention by a vigorous examina- 
tion of the style and contents of these two chapters. His arguments have been 
noticed (so far as seemed necessary) in the commentary. But the consensus of 
a large number of critics in condemning the result may excuse our pursuing 
them in further detail. Doctrinally his views were only consistent with a one- 
sided theory of the Pauline position and teaching, and if that theory is given 
up then his arguments become untenable. As regards his literary criticism the 
opinion of Renan may be accepted: ‘On est surpris qu’un critique aussi 
habile que Baur se soit contenté d’une solution aussi grossiére. Pourquoi un 
faussaire aurait-il inventé de si insignificants détails? Pourquoi aurait-il ajout¢ 
& Youvrage sacré une liste de noms propres7?’, 

But we are not without strong positive arguments in favour of the genuine 
ness of at any rate the fifteenth chapter. In the first place a careful 
examination of the first thirteen verses shows conclusively that they are closely 
connected with the previous chapter. The break after xiv. 23 is purely arbi- 
trary, and the passage that follows to the end of ver. 6 is merely a conclusion 
of the previous argument, without which the former chapter is incomplete, and 
which it is inconceivable that an interpolator could have either been able or 
desired to insert; while in wv. 7-13 the Apostle connects the special subject 
of which he has been treating with the general condition of the Church, and 
supports his main contention by a series of texts drawn from the O.T. Both 
in the appeal to Scripture and in the introduction of broad and general prin- 
ciples this conclusion miay be exactly paralleled by the custom of St. Paul 
elsewhere in the Epistle. No theory therefore can be accepted which does net 


1 Theologische Zeitung, 1836, pp. 97,144. Passlus, 1866, pp. 393 & 
® St. Pawl, p. \xxi, quoted by Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. ago. 
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recognise that xiv and xv. 13 form a single paragraph which must not ba 
split up. 

Pat ae than this the remainder of chap. xv shows every sign of being 
a genuine work of the Apostle. The argument of Paley based upon the collec- 
tion for the poor Christians at Jerusalem is in this case almost demonstrative 
(see p.xxxvi). The reference to the Apostle’s intention of visiting Spain, to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, the dangers he is expecting, his hope of 
visiting Rome fulfilled in such a very different manner, are all inconsistent with 
spuriousness ;~while most readers will feel in the personal touches, in the 
combination of boldness in asserting his mission with consideration for the 
feelings of his readers, in the strong and deep emotions which are occasionally 
allowed to come to the surface, all the most characteristic marks ef the 
Apostle’s writing. 

Baur’s views were followed by von Schwegler, Holsten, Zeller, and others, 
but have been rejected by Mangold, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, and 
Lipsius. A modified form is put forward by Lucht 1, who considers that parts 
are genuine and part spurious: in fact he applies the interpolation theory to 
these two chapters (being followed to a slight extent by Lipsius). Against 
any such theory the arguments are conclusive. It has all the disadvantages of 
the broader theory and does not either solve the problem suggested by the manu- 
script evidence or receive support from it. For the rejection of the last two 
chapters as a whole there is some support, as we have seen; for believing that 
they contain interpolations (except in a form to be considered immediately) there 
is no external evidence. There isno greater need for suspecting interpolations 
in chap. xv than in chap. xiv. 

2. We may dismiss then all such theories as imply the spuriousness of the last 
two chapters and may pass on to a second group which explains the pheno- 
mens of the MSS. by supposing that our Epistle has grown up through the 
combination of different letters or parts of letters either all addressed te the 
Roman Church, or addressed partly to the Roman Church, partly elsewhere. 
An elaborate and typical theory of this sort, and one which has the merit of 
explaining all the facts, is that of Renan*. He supposes that the so-called 
Peet to the Romans was a circular letter and that it existed in four different 
‘corms : 

(i) A letter to the Romans. This contained chap. i-xi and chap. xv. 
(ii) A letter to the Ephesians. Chap. i—xiv and xvi. 1-20. 

(iii) A letter to the Thessalonians. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 21-24. 
(iv) A letter to an unknown church. Chap. i-xiv and xvi. 25-27. 

In the last three letters there would of course be some modifications im 
chap. i, of which we have a reminiscence in the variations of the MS. G. 

This theory is supported by the following amongst other arguments : 

(i) We know, as in the case of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that St. Paul 
wrote circular letters. (ii) The Epistle as we have it has four endings, xv. 33, 
xvi. 20, 24, 25-27. Each of these really represented the ending of a separate 
Epistle. (iii) There are strong internal grounds for believing that xvi. 1-20 
was addressed to the Ephesian Church. (iv) The Macedonian names occurring 
in xvi, 21-24 suggest that these verses were addressed to a Macedonian 
church. (v) This explains how it came to be that such an elaborate letter 
by ee to a church of which St. Paul had such little knowledge as that 
of Rome. 

This theory has one advantage, that it accounts for all the facts; but there 
are two arguments against it which are absolutely conclusive. One is that 
there are not four endings in the Epistle at all; xv. 33 is not like any of the 


* Lucht, Ober die beider letsten Capitel des Rimerbriefs, 1871. 
® Renan, S¢. Passl, pp. lxiii ff. This theory is examined at great length by 
Bp. Lightfoot, of. cit. pp. 293 &. 
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endings of St. Paul’s Epistles; while, as is shown above, the origin of the 
duplicate benediction, xvi. 20 and 24, must be explained on purely textual 
grounds. If Renan’s theory had been correct then we should not have botb 
benedictions in the late MSS. but in the earlier. As it is, it is clear that the 
duplication simply arose from conflation. A second argument, in our opinicr, 
equally conclusive against this theory, is that it separates chap. xiv from the 
first thirteen verses of chap. xv. The arguments on this subject need not be 
repeated, but it may be pointed out that they are as conclusive against Renan's 
hypothesis as against that of Baur. 

3. Renan’s theory has not received zeziptance, but there is one portion of it 
which has been more generally held than any other with regard to these final 
chapters; that namely which considers that the list of names in chap. xvi 
belongs to a letter addressed to Ephesus and not to one addressed to Rome. This 
view, first put forward by Schulz (1829), has been adopted by Ewald, Mangold, 
Laurent, Hitzig, Reuss, Ritschl, Lucht, Holsten, Lipsius, Krenkel, Kneucker, 
Weiss, Weizsacker, Farrar. It has two forms; some hold ver. 1, a to belong 
to the Romans, others consider them also part of the Ephesian letter. Nor is 
it quite certain where the Ephesian fragment ends. Some consider that it 
includes vv. 17-21, others make it stop at ver. 16. 

The arguments in favour of this view are as follows: 1. It is pointed out 
that it is hardly likely that St. Paul should have been acquainted with such 
a large number of persons in a church like that of Rome which he had never 
visited, and that this feeling is corroborated by the number of personal details 
that he adds; references to companions in captivity, to relations, to fellow- 
labourers. All these allusions are easily explicable on the theory that the 
Epistle is addressed to the Ephesian Church, but not if it be addressed to the 
Roman. 32. This opinion is corroborated, it is said, by an examination of the 
list itself. Aquila and Priscilla and the church that is in their house are men- 
tioned shortly before this date as being at Ephesus, and shortly afterwards they 
are again mentioned as being in the same city (1 Cor. xvi. 19; 3 Tim. iv. 19). 
The very next name Epaenetus is clearly described as a native of the province 
of Asia. Of the others many are Jewish, many Greek, and it is more likely 
that they should be natives of Ephesus than natives of Rome. 3. That the 
warning against false teachers is quite inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
the letter, which elsewhere never refers to false teachers as being at work in 
Rome. 

In examining this hypothesis we must notice at once that it does not in 
any way help us to solve the textual difficulties, and receives no assistance 
from them. The problems of the concluding doxology and of the omission of 
the last two chapters remain as they were. It is only if we insert a bene- 
liction both at ver. 20 and at ver. 24 that we get any assistance. In that case 
we might explain the duplicate benediction by supposing that the first waa 
the conclusion of the Ephesian letter, the second the conclusion of the Romaa. 
As we have seen, the textual phenomena do not support this view. The theory 
therefore must be examined on its own merits, and the burden of proof is 
thrown on the opponents of the Roman destination of the Epistle, for as has 
been shown the only critical basis we can start from, in discussing St. Panl’s 
Epistles, is that they have come down to us substantially in the form in 
which they were written unless very strong evidence is brought forward to the 
contrary. 

But “this evidence cannot be called very strong. It is admitted by Weiss 
and Mangold, for instance, that the @ friord arguments against St. Paul’s 
acquaintance with séme twenty-four persons in the Roman community are of 
alight weight. Christianity was preached amongst just that portion of the 
population of the Empire which would be most nomadic in character. It is 
admitted again that it would be natural that, in writing to a strange church, 
St. Paul should lay special stress on all those with whom he was acquainted or 
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of whom he had heard, in order that he might thus commend himself to them. 
Again, when we come to examine the names, we find that those actually con- 
nected with Ephesus are only three, and of these persons two are known to 
have originally come from Rome, while the third alone can hardly be con- 
sidered sufficient support for this theory. When again we come to exainine 
the warming against heretics, we find that after all it is perfectly consistent 
with the body of the Epistle. If we conceive it to be a warning against false 
teachers whom St. Paul fears may come but who have not yet done so, it 
exactly suits the situation, and helps to explain the motives he had in writing 
the Epistle. He definitely states that he is only warning them that they may 
be wise if occasion arise. 

The arguments against these verses are not strong. What is the value of 
the definite evidence in their favour? This is of two classes. (i) The 
archaeological evidence for connecting the names in the Epistle with Rome. 
(ii) The archaeological and literary evidence for connecting any of the persons 
mentioned here with the Roman Church. 

(i) In his commentary on the Philippians, starting from the text Phil. iv. 2a 
dord(ovra buds... padvota of é« Tov Kaicapos olxias, Bp. Lightfoot proceeds 
to examine the list of names in Rom. xvi in the light of Roman inscriptions. 
We happen to have preserved to us almost completely the funereal inscriptions 
of certain columbarza in which were deposited the ashes of members of the 
imperial household. Some of these date a little earlier than the Epistle to the 
Romans, some of them are almost contemporary. Besides these we have 
a lsrge number of inscriptions containing names of freedmen and others belong- 
ing to the imperial household. Now examples of almost every name in Rom. 
avi. 3-16 may be found amongst these, and the publication of the sixth 
volume of the Corps of Latin Inscriptions has enabled us to add to the 
instances quoted. Practically every name may be illustrated in Rome, and 
almost every name in the Inscriptions of the household, although some of them 
are uacommon. 

Now what does this prove? It does not prove of course that these are 
the persons to whom the Epistle was written; nor does it give overwhelming 
evidence that the names are Roman. It shows that such a combination of 
naines was possible in Rome: but it shows something more than this. Man- 
gold asks what is the value of this investigation as the same names are found 
outside Rome? The answer is that for the most part they are very rare. 
Lipsius makes various attempts to illustrate the names from Asiatic inscrip- 
tions, but not very successfully; nor does Mangold help by showing that the 
two common names Narcissus and Hermas may be paralleled elsewhere. We 
have attempted to institute some comparison, but it is not very easy and will 
not be until we have more satisfactory collections of Greek inscriptions. If 
we take the Greek Corpus we shall find that in the inscriptions of Ephesus 
only three names out of the twenty-four in this list occur; if we extend our 
survey to the province of Asia we shall find only twelve. Now what this 
comparison suggests is that such a combination of names—Greek, Jewish, and 
Latin—couid as a matter of fact only be found in the mixed population which 
forr.ed the lower and middle classes of Rome. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but it shows that there is no @ préoré improbability in the names being 
Roman, and that it would be difficult anywhere else to illustrate such an 
heterogeneous collection. 

To this we may add the further evidence afforded by the explanation given 
by Bishop Lightfoot and repeated in the notes, of the households of Narcissus 
and Aristobulus: evidence again only corroborative but yet of some weight. 

{ii) The more direct archaeological evidence is that for connecting the names 
of Prisca, Amplias, Nereus, and Apelles definitely with the early history of 
Roman Christianity. These points have been discussed sufficiently in the 
notes, and it is only necessary to say here that it would be an excess af 
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scepticiam to look upon such evidence as worthless, although it might not 
weigh much if there were strong evidence on the other side. 

T6 sum upthen. There is no external evidence against this section, nor 
does the exclusion of it from the Roman letter help in any way to solve the 
problems presented by the text. The arguments against the Roman des- 
tination are purely @ inate They can therefore have little value. On being 
examined they were found not to be valid; while evidence not conclusive but 
considerable has been brought forward in favour of the Roman destination. 
For these reasons we have used the sixteenth chapter without hesitation in 
writing an account of the Roman Church, and any success we have had in the 
drawing of the picture which we have been able to present must be allowed to 
weigh in the evidence. 

4. Reiche (in 1833) suggested that the doxology was not genuine, and his 
opinion has been largely followed, combined in some cases with theories as to 
the omission of other parts, in some cases not. It is well known that passages 
which did not originally form part of the text are inserted in different places in 
different texts ; for instance, the pertcope adulterae is found in more than one 
place. It would still be difficult to find a reason for the insertion of the 
doxology in the particular place at the end of chap. xiv, but at the same time 
the theory that it is not genuine will account for its omission altogether in 
some MSS, and its insertion in different places in others. We ask then what 
farther evidence there is for this omission, and are confronted with a large 
number of arguments which inform us that it is clearly unpauline because it 
harmonizes in style, in phraseology, and in subject-matter with non-pauline 
Epistles—that to the Ephesians and the Pastoral Epistles. This argument 
must tell in different ways to different critics. It will be very strong, if not 
conclusive, to those who consider that these Epistles are not Pauline. To 
those however who accept them as genuine these arguments will rather con- 
firm their belief in the Pauline authorship. 

5. But there is an alternative hypothesis which may demand more careful 
consideration from us, that although it comes from St. Paul it belongs to rather 
a later period in his life. It is this consideration amongst others which forms 
the basis of the theory put forward by Dr. Lightfoot. He considers that the 
original Epistle to the Romans written by St. Paul contained all our present 
Epistle except xvi. 25-27; that at a somewhat later period—the period per- 
haps of his Roman imprisonment, St. Paul turned this into a circular letter; 
he cut off the last two chapters which contained for the most part purely 
personal matter, he omitted the words é ‘Péyy ini. 7 and 15; and then added 
the doxology at the end because he felt the need of some more fitting con- 
clusion. Then, at a later date, in order to make the original Epistle complete 
the doxology was added from the later recension to the earlier. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out that this hypothesis solves all the problems. It 
explains the existence of a shorter recension, it explains the presence of the 
doxology in both places, it explains the peculiar style of the doxology. We 
may admit this, but there is one point it does not explain; it does not explain 
how or why St. Paul made the division at the end of chap, xiv. There is 
nothing in the next thirteen verses which unfits them for general circulation. 
They are in fact more suitable for an encyclical letter than is chap. xiv. It is 
to us inconceivable that St. Paul should have himse!f mutilated bis own argu- 
ment by cutting off the conclusion of it. This consideration therefore secms 
to us decisive against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory 

6. Dr. Hort has subjected the arguments of Dr. Lightfoot to a very close 
examination. He begins by a careful study of the doxology and has shown 
clearly first of all that the parallels between it and passages in the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles are much commoner and nearer than was thought to be the case; 
and secondly that it exactly reproduces and sums up the whole argument of 
the Epistle. On his investigation we have based our commentary, and we 
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reust refer to that and to Dr. Hort’s own essay for the reasons which make ua 
accept the doxology as not only a genuine work of St. Paul, but also as an 
integral portion of the Epistle. That at the end he should feel compelled 
once more to sum up the great ideas of which the Epistle is full and put them 
clearly and strongly before his readers is quite in accordance with the whole 
mind of the Apostle. He does so in fact at the conclusion of the Galatian 
fetter, although not in the form of a doxology. 

Dr. Hort then proceeds to criticize and explain away the textual phenomena. 
We have quoted his emendation of the passage in Origen and pointed out that 
it is to us most unconvincing. No single argument in favour of the existence 
of the shorter recension may be strong, but the combination of reasons is 
in our opinion too weighty to be explained away. 

Dr. Hort’s own conclusions are: (1) He suggests that as the last twe 
chapters were considered unsuitable for public reading, they might be omitted in 
systems of lectionaries while the doxology—which was felt to be edifying—was 
appended to chap. xiv, that it might be read. (2) Some such theory as this 
might explain the capitulations, ‘The analogy of the common Greek capitu- 
lations shows how easily the personal or local and as it were temporary portions 
of an epistle might be excluded from a schedule of chapters or paragraphs.’ 
(3) The omission of the allusions to Rome is due to a simple transcriptional 
accident. (4) ‘ When all is said, two facts have to be explained, the insertion 
of the Doxology after xiv and its omission.’ This latter is due te Marcion, 
which must be explained to mean an omission agreeing with the reading in 
Marcion’s copy. ‘On the whole it is morally certain that the omission is 
his only as having been transmitted by him, in other words that it is a genuine 
ancient reading.’ Dr. Hort finally concludes that though a genuine reading it 
is incorrect and perhaps arises through some accident such as the tearing off 
of the end ofa papyrus roll or the last sheet in a book. 

While admitting the force of some of Hort’s criticisms on Lightfoot, and 
especially his defence of the genuineness of the doxology, we must express 
our belief that his manner of dealing with the evidence is somewhat arbitrary, 
and that his theory does not satisfactorily explain all the facts. 

7. We ourselves incline to an opinion suggested first we believe by 
Dr. Gifford. 

As will have already become apparent, no solution among those offered has 
attempted to explain what is really the most difficult part of the problem, 
the place at which the division was made. We know that the doxology 
was in many copies inserted at the end of chap. xiv; we have strong grounds 
for believing that in some editions chaps. xv and xvi were omitted; why is it 
at this place, certainly not a suitable one, that the break occurs? As we have 
seen, a careful examination of the text shows that the first thirteen verses of 
chap. xv are linked closely with chap. xiv—so closely that it is impossible to 
believe that they are not genuine, or that the Apostle himself could have cut 
them off from the context in publishing a shorter edition of his Epistle in- 
tended for a wide circulation. Nor again is it probable that any one arranging 
the Epistle for church services would have made the division at this place. 
The difficulty of the question is of course obscured for us by the division 
into chapters. To us if we wished to cut off the more personal part of the 
Epistle, a rough and ready method might suggest itself in the excision of the 
last two chapters, but we are dealing with a time before the present ox 
probably any division into chapters existed. 

Now if there were no solution possible, we might possibly ascribe this 
division to accident; but as a matte: 3f fact internal evidence and externa! 
testimony alike point to the same cause. We have seen that there is con- 
siderable testimony for the fact that Marcion excised the last two chapters, and 
if we examine the beginning of chap. xv we shall find that as far as regards 
(the first thirteen verses hardly any other course was possible for him, if he held 
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the opinions which are ascribed to him. To begin with, five of these verses 
contain quotations from the O. T.; but further ver. 8 contains an expression 
AeyH yap Kpordy Sidxovoy yeyevijcda weprropys imep dAnOelas @eov, which he 
most certainly could not have used. Still more is this the case with regard to 
ver. 4, which directly contradicts the whole of his special teaching. The 
words at the end of chap. xiv might seem to make a more suitable ending 
than either of the next two verses, and at this place the division was drawn. 
The remainder of these two chapters could be omitted simply because they 
were useless for the definite dogmatic purpose Marcion had in view, and the 
Doxology which he could not quite like would go with them. 

If we once assume this excision by Marcion it may perhaps explain the 
phenomena. Dr. Hort has pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot’s theory of 
a shorter recension with the doxology that all the direct evidence for omitting 
the last two chapters is also in favour of omitting the Doxology. ‘For the 
omission of xv, xvi, the one direct testimony, if such it be, is that of Marcion: 
and yet the one incontrovertible fact about him is that he omitted the Doxology. 
If G is to be added on the strength of the blank space after xiv, yet again it 
leaves out the Doxology.’ We may add also the capitulations of Codex 
Fuldensis which again, as Dr. Hort points out, have no trace of the Doxology. 
Our evidence therefore points to the existence of a recension simply leaving 
out the last two chapters. 

Now it is becoming more generally admitted that Marcion’s Afostolicom had 
some—if not great—influence on variations in the text of the N.T. His 
edition had considerable circulation, especially at Rome, and therefore 
presumably in the West, and it is from the West that our evidence mostly 
comes. When in adapting the text for the purposes of church use it was 
thought advisable to omit the last portions as too personal and not sufficiently 
edifying, it was natural to make the division at a place where in a current 
edition the break had already been made. The subsequent steps would then 
be similar te those suggested by Dr. Hort. It was natural to add the 
Doxology in order to give a more suitable conclusion, or to preserve it for 
public reading at this place, and subsequently it dropped out at the later 
place. That is the order suggested by the manuscript evidence. All our best 
authorities place it at the end; AP Arm.—representing a later but still 
respectable text—have it in both places; later authorities for the most part 
place it only at xiv. 23. 

It remains to account for the omission of any reference to Rome in the first 
chapter of G. This may of course be a mere idiosyncracy of that MS., arising 
either from carelessness of transcription (a cause which we can hardly accept) or 
from a desire to make the Epistle more general in its character. But it does not 
seem to us at all improbable that this omission may also be due to Marcion. 
His edition was made with a strongly dogmatic purpose. Local and personal 
allusions would have little interest to him. The words év ‘Pap could easily be 
omitted without injuring the context. The opinion is perhaps corroborated 
by the character of the MS. in which the omission occurs. Allusion has been 
made (p. lxix) to two dissertations by Dr. Corssen on the allied MSS. DFG. 
In the second of these, he suggests that the archetype from which these MSS. 
are derived (Z) ended at xv. 13. Even if his argument were correct, it would 
not take away from the force of the other facts which have been mentioned. 
We should still have to explain how it was that the Doxology was inserted 
at the end of chap. xiv, and the previous discussion would stand as it is: only 
a new fact would have to be accounted for. When, however, we come to 
examine Dr. Corssen’s arguments they hardly seem to support his con- 
tention. It may be admitted indeed, that the capitulations of the Codex 
Amiatinus might have been made for a copy which ended at xv. 13, but they 
present no solid argument for the existence of such a copy. Dr. Corssen 
points out that in the section xv. 14—xvi. 23, there are a considersble number 
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of variations in the text, and suggests that that implies a different source fot 
the text of that portion of the epistle. The number of variations in the 
fees adulterae are, it is well known, considerable; and in the same way 

e would argue that this portion which has all these variations must eome from 
a separate source. But the facts do not support his contention. It is true 
that in forty-three verses he is able to enumerate twenty-four variations; but if 
we examine the twenty-three verses of chap. xiv we shall find fourteen 
variations, a still larger proportion. Moreover, in xiv. 13 there are as numerous 
and as important variations as in any of the following verses. Dr. Corssen’« 
arguments do not bear out his conclusion. Asa matter of fact, as Dr. Hort 
pointed out against Dr. Lightfoot, the text of D F G presents exactly the same 
phenomena throughout the Epistle, and that suggests, although it does not 

erhaps prove, that the archetype contained the last two chapters. The scribe 
Nee was probably acquainted with a copy which omitted them. This 
archetype is alone or almost alone amongst our sources for the text in 
omitting the Doxology. It also omits as we have seen év ‘Pwyy in both places. 
We would hazard the suggestion that all these variations were due directly or 
indirectly to the same cause, the text of Marcion. 

In our opinion then the text as we have it represents substantially the Epistle 
thst St. Paul wrote to the Romans, and it remains only to explain briefly the 
somewhat complicated ending. At xv. 13 the didactic portion of it is con- 
cluded, and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to the Apostle’s personal 
relations with the Roman Church, and a sketch of his plans. This paragraph 
ends with a short prayer called forth by the mingled hopes and fears which these 
plans for the future suggest. Then comes the commendation of Phoebe, the 
bearer of the letter (xvi. r, 2); then salutations (3-16). The Apostle might 
now close the Epistle, but his sense of the danger to which the Roman Church 
may be exposed, if it is visited by false teachers, such as he is acquainted with 
in the East, leads him to give a final and direct warning against them. We 
find a not dissimilar phenomenon in the Epistle to the Philippians. There in 
iii. 1 he appears to be concluding, but before he concludes he breaks out into 
a strong, even indignant warning against false teachers (iii. 2-21), and even 
after that dwells long and feelingly over his salutations. The same difficulty 
of ending need not therefore surprise us when we meet it in the Romans. 
Then comes (xvi. 20) the concluding benediction. After this a postscript with 
salutations from the companions of St. Paul. Then finally the Apostle, wish- 
ing perhaps, as Dr. Hort suggests, to raise the Epistle once more to the serene 
tone which has characterized it throughout, adds the concluding Doxology, 
summing up the whole argument of the Epistle. There is surely nothing 
unreasonable in supposing that there would be an absence of complete same- 
ness in the construction of the different letters. It is not likely that all would 
exactly correspond to the same model. The form in each case would be 
altered and changed in accordance with the feelings of the Apostle, and there 
is abundant proof througheut the Epistle that the Apostle felt earnestly the 
need of preserving the Roman Church from the evils of disunioa and false 
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A very complete and careful bibliography of the Epistle to the 
Romans was added by the editor, Dr. W. P. Dickson, to the 
English translation of Meyer’s Commentary. This need not be 
repeated here. But a few leading works may be mentioned, 
especially such as have been most largely used in the preparation 
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of this edition. One or two which have not been used are added 
as links in the historical chain. Some conception may be formed 
of the general characteristics of the older commentators from the 
sketch which is given of their treatment of particular subjects; e.g. 
of the doctrine of d:xaiwous at p. 147 ff., and of the interpretation of 
ch. ix. 6-29 on p. 269 ff. The arrangement is, roughly speaking, 
chronological, but modern writers are grouped rather according to 
their real affinities than according to dates of publication which 
would be sometimes misleading. 


1. Greek Writers. 


Oricrn (Orig.); ob. 253: Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos in Origents Opera ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, vols. vi, vii : 
Berolini, 1836, 1837. The standard edition, on which that of 
Lommatzsch is based, is that begun by Charles Delarue, Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur in 1733, and completed after 
his death by his nephew Charles Vincent Delarue in 1759. The 
Commentary on Romans comes in Tom, iv, which appeared in 
the latter year. A new edition—for which the beginnings have 
been made, in Germany by Dr. P. Koetschau, and in England by 
Prof. Armitage Robinson and others—is however much needed. 

The Commentary on our Epistle belongs to the latter part of 
Origen’s life when he was settled at Caesarea. A few fragments of 
the original Greek have come down to us in the Phelocala (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893), and in Cramer’s Catena, Tom. iv. 
(Oxon. 1844); but for the greater part we are dependent upon the 
condensed translation of Rufinus (hence ‘ Orig.-lat.’). There is no 
doubt that Rufinus treated the work before him with great freedom. 
{ts text in particular is frequently adapted to that of the Old-Latin 
copy of the Epistles which he was in the habit of using; so that 
‘Orig.-lat.’ more often represents Rufinus than Origen. An ad- 
mirable account of the Commentary, so far as can be ascertained, 
in both its forms is given in Dr. Westcott’s article OrigEnes in 
Dict. Chr. Biog. iv. 115-118. 

This work of Origen’s is unique among commentaries. The 
reader is astonished not only at the command of Scripture but at 
the range and subtlety of thought which it displays. The questions 
raised are often remarkably modern. If he had been as successful 
in answering as he is in propounding them Origen would have left 
"lite for those who followed him. As it is he is hampered by 
defects of method and especially by the fatal facility of allegory; 
the discursiveness and prolixity of treatment are also deterrent to 
the average reader. 

Curysostom (Chrys.); ob. 407: Homsl. in Epist. ad Romanos, 
ed. Field: Oxon. 1849; a complete criticaledition. A translation 
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{not of this but of Savile’s text which is superior to Montfaucon’s), 
by the tals B. Morris, was given in the Zidrary of the Fathers, 
vol. vii: ord, 84x. The Homilies were delivered at Antioch 

probably between 387-397 a.D. They show the preacher at his 
best and are full of moral enthusiasm and of sympathetic human 
insight into the personality of the Apostle; they are also the work 
of an accomplished scholar and orator, but do not always sound the 
depths of the great problems with which the Apostle is wrestling. 
They have at once the merits and the limitations of Antiochene 
exegesis. 

Turoporet (Theodrt., Thért.) played a well-known moderating 
part in the controversies of the fifth century. He died in 458 a.n. 
As a commentator he is a pediseguws—but one of the best of the 
many fedisegui—of St. Chrysostom, His Commentary on the Ep. 
to the Romans is contained in his Werks, ed. Sirmond: Paris, 
réa2, Tom. ii, rr1rg; also ed. Schulze and Noesselt, Halle, 
1769-1774. 

Joannss Damascenus (Jo.-Damase.); died before 754 a.p. His 
commentary is almost entirely an epitome of Chrysostom; it is 
printed among his works (ed. Lequien: Paris, rypra, tom. ik. 
pp. 1-60). The so-called Sacra Perailela published under his 
name are now known to be some two centuries earlier and 
probably in great part the work of Leontius of Byzantium (see the 
brilliant researches of Dr. F. Loofs: Sadien dler aie dem Johanxes 
ven Damascus sugeschriebenen Parallelen, Halle, 1892). 

Oxrcumentus (Oecum.); bishop of Tricta in Thessaly in the 
tenth century. The Commentary on Romans occupies pp. 195- 
413 of his Works (ed. Joan. Hentenius: Paris, 1631). It is prac 
tically a Catena with some contributions by Oecumenius himself; 
it includes copious extracts from Photius dees. the eminent 
patriarch of Constantinople (¢. 820-<. 891) ; are occasionally 
noted. 

Treoprriact (Theoph.); archbishop of Bulgaria under Michael 
VII Ducas (1071-1078), and still living in rrr8, His Commentary 
is one of the best specimens of its kind (Opp. ed. Venet, ry5q~ 
1763, tom. li, r—148). 

Evurxyuivs Zigassnus (Euthym.-Zig.) ; living after rmzr8; monk 
in a monastery near Constantinople and in high favour with the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus. His Commentaries on St. Paul’s 
Epistles were not published until r887 (ed. Calogeras : Athens) ; 
and as for that reason they have not been utihzed in previous 
editions we have drawn upon them rather largely. They deserve 
citation by their terseness, point, and general precision of thought, 
but like all the writers of this date they follow closely in the foot« 
steps of Chrysostom. 
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a. Latin Writers. 


Awsrosiastex (Ambrstr.). The Epistle to the Romans heads 
a series of Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, which in 
some (though not the oldest) MSS. bear the name of St. Ambrose, 
and from that circumstance came to be included in the printed 
editions of his works. The Benedictines, Du Frische and Le 
Nourry in 1690, argued against their genuineness, which has been 
defended with more courage than success by the latest editor, 
P. A. Ballerini (S. Amérost! Opera, tom. iii, p. 350 ff. ; Mediolani, 
1877). The real authorship of this work is one of the still open 
problems of literary criticism. The date and place of composition 
are fairly fixed. It was probably written at Rome, and (unless 
the text is corrupt) during the Episcopate of Damasus about the 
year 380 a.p. The author was for some time supposed to be 
a certain Hilary the Deacon, as a passage which appears in the 
commentary is referred by St. Augustine to sanctus Hilartus 
(Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7). ‘The commentary cannot really 
proceed from the great Hilary (of Poitiers), but however the fact is 
to be explained it is probably he who is meant. More recently an 
elaborate attempt has been made by the Old-Catholic scholar, 
Dr. Langen, to vindicate the work for Faustinus, a Roman pres- 
byter of the required date. [Dr. Langen first propounded his 
views in an address delivered at Bonn in 1880, but has since given 
the substance of them in his Geschichte d. rom. Kirche, pp. 599- 
610.] A case of some strength seemed to be made out, but it: 
was replied to with arguments which appear to preponderate by 
Marold in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1883, pp. 415-470. Unfor- 
tunately the result is purely negative, and the commentary is stil: 
without an owner, It has come out in the course of discussion 
that it presents a considerable resemblance, though not so much 
as to imply identity of authorship, with the Quaesiiones ex utroque 
Testamento, printed among the works of St. Augustine. The com- 
mentator was a man of intelligence who gives the best account we 
have from antiquity of the origin of the Roman Church (see above, 
p. xxv), but it has been used in this edition more for its interesting 
text than for the permanent value of its exegesis. 

Prraetius (Pelag.). In the Appendix to the works of St. Jerome 
(ed. Migne xi. [P. Z. xxx.], col. 659 ff.) there is a series of Com- 
mentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles which is now known to proceed 
really from the author of Pelagianism. The Commentary was 
probably written before 420. It consists of brief but well written 
scholia rather dexterously turned so as not to clash with his 
peculiar views. But it has not come down to us as Pelagius left it. 
“assiedorius, and perhaps others, made excisions in the interests 
£ oth adoxy, 4 
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Hvuen or St. Victor (Hugo a S. Victore, Hugh of Paris) ; 
¢. 1097-1141. Amongst the works of the great mystic of the 
twelfth century are published Al/egoriae tn Novum Testamentum, 
Lib. VI. Allegoriae in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos (Migne, 
P. L. cixxv, col. 879), and Quaestiones et Decistones in Epistolas 
D. Pault. 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos (Migne, clxxv, col. 431). 
The authenticity of both these is disputed. St. Hugh was a typical 
representative of the mystical as opposed to the rationalizing 
tendency of the Middle Ages. 

Peter ABELARD, 1079-1142. Petri Abaelardt commentariorum 
super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos libri quingue (Migne, P. L. 
clxxviii. col. 783). The commentary is described as being ‘literal, 
theological, and moral. The author follows the text exactly, 
explains each phrase, often each part of a phrase separately, and 
attempts (not always very successfully) to show the connexion of 
thought. Occasionally he discusses theological or moral questions, 
often with great originality, often showing indications of the opinions 
for which he was condemned’ (Migne, of. cif. col. 30). So far as 
we have consulted it, we have found it based partly on Origen partly 
on Augustine, and rather weak and indecisive in its character. 

Tuomas AQUINAS, ¢. 1225-1274, Called Doctor Angelicus. His 
Expositio in Epistolas omnes Divi Pault Apostoli (Opp. Tom. xvi. 
Venetiis, 1593) formed part of the preparation which he made for 
his great work the Summa Theologiae—a preparation which consisted 
in the careful study of the sentences of Peter Lombard, the Scriptures 
with the comments of the Fathers, and the works of Aristotle. His 
commentary works out in great detail the method of exegesis started 
by St. Augustine. No modern reader who turns to it can fail to 
be struck by the immense intellectual power displayed, and by the 
precision and completeness of the logical analysis. Its value is 
chiefly as a complete and methodical exposition from a definite 
point of view. That in attempting to fit every argument of 
St. Paul into the form of a scholastic syllogism, and in making 
- every thought harmonize with the Augustinian doctrine of grace, 
there should be a tendency to make St. Paul’s words fit a precon- 
ceived system is not unnatural. 


3. Reformation and Post-Reformation Periods. 


Corer, John (c. 1467-1519); Dean of St. Paul’s. Colet, the 
friend of Erasmus, delivered a series of lectures on the Epistle to 
the Romans about the year 1497 in the University of Oxford. 
These were published in 1873 with a translation by J. H. Lupton, 
M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul’s School. They are full of interest 
as an historical memorial of the earlier English Reformation. 

Erasmus, Desiderius, 1466-1536. Erasmus’ Greek Testament 
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with a new translation and annotations was published in 1516; 
his Paraphrasis Novt Tesiamentt, a popular work, in 1522. He 
wag greater always:in what he conceived and planned than in the 
manner in which he accomplished it. He published the first 
edition of the Greek New Testament, and the first commentary on 
it which made use of the learning of the Renaissance, and edited 
for the first time many of the early fathers. But in all that he did 
there are great defects of execution, defects even for his own time. 
He was more successful in raising questions than in solving them ; 
and his commentaries suffer as much from timidity as did those of 
Luther from excessive boldness. His aim was to reform the Church 
by publishing and interpreting the records of early Christianity—an 
aim which harmonized ill with the times in which he lived. His 
work was rather to prepare the way for future developments. 

Luruer, Martin, 1483-1546. Luther’s contribution to the 
literature of the Romans was confined to a short Preface, published 
in 1523. But as marking an epoch in the study of St. Paul’s 
writings, the most important place is occupied by his Commentary 
on the Galatians. This was published in a shorter form, Jy epzst. 
P. ad Galatas Mart. Luthert comment. in 1519; in a longer form, 
In epist. P. ad Gal. commentarius ex praclectionibus Mart. Lutheri 
collectus, 1535. Exegesis was not Luther’s strong point, and his 
commentaries bristle with faults. They are defective, and prolix; 
full of bitter controversy and one-sided. The value of his contribu- 
tion to the study of St. Paul’s writings was of a different character. 
By grasping, if in a one-sided way, some of St. Paul’s leading 
ideas, and by insisting upon them with unwearied boldness and 
persistence, he produced conditions of religious life which made 
the comprehension of part of the Apostle’s teaching possible. His 
exegetical notes could seldom be quoted, but he paved the way for 
a correct exegesis. 

Mexancutuon, Philip (1497-1560), was the most scholarly of 
the Reformers. His Adnotationes in ep. P. ad Rom. with a preface 
by Luther was published in 1522, his Commentartt in Ep. ad Rom. 
in 1540. 

pspehey John (1509-1564). His Commentarst in omnes epistolas . 
Pauli Apost. was first published at Strassburg in 1539. Calvin was 
by far the greatest of the commentators of the Reformation. He 
is clear, lucid, honest, and straightforward. 


As the question is an interest'1g one, how far Calvin brought his peculiar 
views ready-made to the study of the Epistle and how far he derived them 
from it by an uncompromising exegesis, we are glad to place before the 
reader a statement by one who is familiar with Calvin’s writings (Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College). ‘The first edition of the 
Institutes was published in 1536. It has hardly auy detailed exposition of 
the higher Calvinistic doctrine, but is made up ef six parts: Expositiong 
(i) of the Decalogue; (ii) of the Apostolic Creed ; (iii) of the Lord’s Prayer: 
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(iv) of the Sacraments; (v) of the Roman or false doctrine of Sacraments ; 
and (vi) of Christian Liberty or Church Polity. There is just a single para- 
graph on Election. In 1539 he published two things, the Commentary om 
Romans and the and edition of the /wstitetes. And the latter are greatly 
expanded with all his distinctive doctrines fully developed. Two things are, 
I think, certain: this development was due to his study (1) of Augustine, 
especially the Anti-Pelagian writings, and (a) of St. Paul. But it was St. 
Paul read through Augustine. The exegetical stamp is peculiarly distinct 
in the doctrinal parts of the Jsstitutes; and so I should say that his ideas 
were not so much philosophical as theological and exegetical in their basis. 
I ought to add however as indicating his philosophical bent that his earliest 


studies—before he became a divine—were on Seneca, De Clementia. 


Brza, Theodore (1519-1605). His edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment with translation and annotations was first published by 
H. Stephanus in 1565, his Adnofationes majores in N.T. at Paris 
in 1594. 

Azminius (Jakob Harmensen), 1560-1609, Professor at Leyden, 
1603. Asa typical example of the opposite school of interpretation 
to that of Calvin may be taken Arminius. His works were com- 
paratively few, and he produced few commentaries. Two tracts of 
his however were devoted to explaining Romans vii and ix. He 
admurably illustrates the statement of Hallam that ‘every one who 
had to defend a cause, found no course so ready as to explain the 
Scriptures consistently with his own tenets.’ 

The two principal Roman Catholic commentators of the seven- 
teenth century were Estius and Cornelius a Lapide. 

Cornetius a Lapipg (van Stein), ob. 1637, a Jesuit, published 
his Commentaria tn omnes d. Pault eptstolas at Antwerp in 1614. 

Estius (W. van Est), ob. 1613, was Provost and Chancellor of 
Douay. His Jn omnes Pauli et aliorum apostolor. epistolas com- 
mentar. was published after his death at Douay in 1614-1616. 

Grotivs (Huig van Groot), 1583-1645. His Annotationes 
in N. 7. were published at Paris in 1644. This distinguished 
publicist and statesman had been in his younger days a pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger at Leyden, and his Commentary on the Bible was 
the first attempt to apply to its elucidation the more exact philo- 
logical methods which he had learnt from his master. He had 
hardly the philological ability for the task he had undertaken, and 
although of great personal piety was too much destitute of dogmatic 
imfterest. 

The work of the philologists and scholars of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century on the Old and New Testament 
was summed up in Critic Sacri, first published in 1660. I 
contains extracts from the leading scholars from Valla and Erasmus 
to Grotius, and represents the point which philological study in the 
N. T. had up to that time attained. 

Two English commentators belonging to the seventeenth century 
deserve notice. 
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Hamwonn, Henry (1605~1660), Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Hammond was well known 
as a royalist. He assisted in the production of Walton’s Polyglot. 
His Paraphrase and Annotations of the New Testament appeared in 
1653, a few years before his death, at a time when the disturbances 
of the Civil War compelled him to live in retirement. He has 
been styled the father of English commentators, and certainly no 
considerable exegetical work before his time had appeared in this 
country. But he has a further title to fame. His commentary 
undoubtedly deserves the title of ‘ historical.’ In his interpretation 
he has detached himself from the dogmatic struggles of the seven- 
teenth century, and throughout he attempts to expound the Apostle 
in accordance with his own ideas and those of the times when he 
lived. 

Locxz, John (1662-1704), the well-known philosopher, devoted 
his last years to the study of St. Paul’s Epistles, and in 1705-1707 
were published A Paraphrase and Notes to the Epistle of St. Paul 
fo the Galatians, the first and second Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. Appended is an /ssay 
for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles by consulting St. Paul 
himself. A study of this essay is of great interest. It is full of 
acute ideas and thoughts, and would amply vindicate the claim of 
the author to be classed as an ‘historical’ interpreter. The com- 
mentaries were translated into German, and must have had some 
influence on the future development of Biblical Exegesis. 

Brnort, J. A. (Beng.), 1687-1752; a Lutheran prelate in 
Wiirtemberg. His Gnomon Novi Testament’ (1742) stands out 
among the exegetical literature not only of the eighteenth century 
but of all centuries for its masterly terseness and precision and 
for its combination of spiritual insight with the best scholarship of 
his time. 

Werstzn (or Wettstein), J. J.. 1693-1754; after being deposed 
from office at Basel on a charge of heterodoxy he became Pro- 
fessor in the Remonstrants’ College at Amsterdam. His Greek 
Testament appeared 1751,1752. Wetstein was one of those inde- 
fatigable students whose first-hand researches form the base of 
other men’s labours. In the history of textual criticism he deserves 
to be named by the side of John Mill and Richard Bentley; and 
besides his collation of MSS. he collected a mass of illustrative 
matter on the N. T. from classical, patristic, and rabbinical sources 
which is still of great value. 


4. Modern Period. 


Tuorvucs, F. A. G., 1799-1877; Professor at Halle. Tholuck 
was a man of large sympathies and strong religious character, and 
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both personally and through his commentary (which came out first 
in 1824 and has been more than once translated) exercised a wide 
influence outside Germany ; this is specially marked in the American 
exegetes. 

Frirzscuz, C. F. A. (Fri.), 1801-1846, Professor at Giessen. 
Fritzsche on Romans (3 vols. 1836-1843), like Lticke on St. John 
and Bleek on Hebrews, is a vast quarry of materials to which all 
subsequent editors have been greatly indebted. Fritzsche was one 
_ of those philologists whose researches did most to fix the laws of 
N.T. Greek, but his exegesis is hard and rationalizing. He 
engaged in a controversy with Tholuck the asperity of which he 
regretted before his death. He was however no doubt the better 
scholar and stimulated Tholuck to self-improvement in this respect. 

Meyer, H. A. W. (Mey.), 1800-1873; Consistorialrath in the 
kingdom of Hanover. Meyer's famous commentaries first began 
to appear in 1832, and were carried on with unresting energy in a 
succession of new and constantly enlarged editions until his death. 
There is an excellent English translation of the Commentary on 
Romans published by Messrs. T. and T. Clark under the editor- 
ship of Dr. W. P. Dickson in 1873, 1874. Meyer and De Wette 
may be said to have been the founders of the modern style of 
commenting, at once scientific and popular: scientific, through its 
cigorous—at times too rigorous—application of grammatical and 
philological laws, and popular by reason of its terseness and power 
of presenting the sifted results of learning and research. Since | 
Meyer’s death the Commentary on Romans has been edited with 
equal conscientiousness and thoroughness by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
Professor at Berlin (hence ‘ Mey.-W.’). Dr. Weiss has not all his 
predecessor’s vigour of style and is rather difficult to follow, but 
especially in textual criticism marks a real advance. 

Dr Wertz, W. M. L. (De W.), 1780-1849; Professor for a short 
time at Berlin, whence he was dismissed, afterwards at Basel. His 
Kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum Neuen Testament first 
appeared in 1836-1848. De Wette was an ardent lover of freedom 
and rationalistically inclined, but his commentaries are models of 
brevity and precision. 

Stuart, Moses, 1780-1852; Professor at Andover, Mass. Comm. 
on Romans first published in 1832 (British edition with preface by 
Dr. Pye-Smith in 1833). At a time when Biblical exegesis was 
not being very actively prosecuted in Great Britain two works of 
solid merit were produced in America. One of these was by 
Moses Stuart, who did much to naturalize German methods, He 
expresses large obligations to Tholuck, but is independent as 
a commentator and modified considerably the Calvinism of his 
surroundings. 

Hones, Dr. C., 1797-1878; Professor at Princeton, New Jersey. 
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His Comm. on Romans first published in 1835, rewritten in 1864, 
is a weighty and learned doctrinal exposition based on the principles 
of the Westminster Confession. Like Moses Stuart, Dr. Hodge 
also owed much of his philological equipment to Germany where 
he had studied. 

Aurorp, Dr. H. (Alf.), 1810-1871; Dean of Canterbury. His 
Greek Testament (1849-1861, and subsequenily) was the first to 
import the results of German exegesis into many circles in England. 
Nonconformists (headed by the learned Dr. J. Pye-Smith) had been - 
in advance of the Established Church in this respect. Dean Alford’s 
laborious work is characterized by vigour, good sense, and scholar- 
ship, sound as far as it goes; it is probably still the best complete 
Greek Testament by a single hand. 

WorpsworTH, Dr. Christopher, 1809-1885; Bishop of Lincoln. 
Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Testament (1856-1860, and _subse- 
quently) is of an older type than Dean Alford’s, and chiefly valuable 
for its patristic learning. ‘The author was not only a distinguished 
prelate but a literary scholar of a high order (as may be seen by 
his Athens and Attica, Conjectural Emendations of Ancient Authors, 
and many other publications) but he wrote at a time when the 
reading public was less exigent in matters of higher criticism and 
interpretation. sf 

Jowett, B., 1817-1893; widely known as Master of Balliol 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
His edition of S# Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians, 
and Romans first appeared in 1855; second edition 1859; recently 
re-edited by Prof. L. Campbell. Professor Jowett’s may be said to 
have been the first attempt in England at an entirely modern view 
of the Epistle. The essays contain much beautiful and suggestive 
writing, but the exegesis is loose and disappointing. 

Vaueuan, Dr. C. J. (Va.); Dean of Llandaff. Dr. Vaughan’s 
edition first came out in 1859, and was afterwards enlarged; the 
edition used for this commentary has been the 4th (1874). It is 
a close study of the Epistle by a finished scholar with little further 
help than the Concordance to the Septuagint and Greek Tesiament: 
its greatest value lies in the careful selection of illustrative passages 
from these sources. 

Kertry, W.; associated at one time with the textual critic 
Tregelles. His Motes on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1873), 
are written from a detached and peculiar standpoint; but they are 
the fruit of sound scholarship and of prolonged and devout study. 
and they deserve more attention than they have received. 

Brzt, Dr. J. Agar; Tutor in the Wesleyan College, Richmond. 
Dr. Beet’s may be described as the leading Wesleyan commentary: 
it starts from a very careful exposition of the text, but is intended 
throughout as a contribution to systematic theology. The first 
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edition appeared in 1877, the second in 1881, and there have been 
several others since. 

Gopzt, Dr. F. (Go.), Professor at Neuchatel. Commentaire sus 
UV Epttre aux Romains, Paris, &c., 1879, English translation in 
T. and T. Clark’s series, 1881. Godet and Oltramare are both 
Franco-Swiss theologians with a German training ; and their com- 
mentaries are somewhat similar in character. They are extremely 
full, giving and discussing divergent interpretations under the names 
of their supporters. Both are learned and thoughtful works, 
strongest in exegesis proper and weakest in textual criticism. 

Oxtramare, Hugues (Oltr.), 1813-1894; Professor at Geneva. 
Commentaire sur [ Epittre aux Romains, published in 1881, 1882 
(a volume on chaps, i-v. 11 had appeared in 1843). Resembling 
Godet in many particulars, Oltramare seems to us to have the 
stronger grip and greater individuality in exegesis, though the 
original views of which he is fond do not always commend them- 
selves as right. 

Mouts, Rev. H. C. G. (Mou.); Principal of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge. Mr. Moule’s edition (in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools) appeared in 1879. It reminds us of Dr. Vaughan’s in 
its elegant scholarship and seeming independence of other com- 
mentaries, but it is fuller in exegesis. The point of view approaches 
as nearly as an English Churchman is likely to approach to Cal- 
vinism. Mr. Moule has also commented on the Epistle in Zhe 
Exposttor’s Bible. 

Girrorp, Dr. E. H. (Gif.); sometime Archdeacon of London. 
The Epistle to the Romans in Zhe Speaker's Commentary (1881) 
was contributed by Dr. Gifford, but is also published separately. 
We believe that this is on the whole the best as it is the most 
judicious of all English commentaries on the Epistle. There are 
few difficulties of exegesis which it does not fully face, and the 
solution which it offers is certain to be at once scholarly and well 
considered: it takes account of previous work both ancient and 
modern, though the pages are not crowded with names and 
references. Our obligations to this commentary are probably 
higher than to any other. 

Lippon, Dr. H. P. (Lid.); Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, published posthumously in 1893, after being 
in an earlier form circulated privately among Dr. Liddon’s pupils 
during his tenure of the Ireland Chair (1870-1882). The Analyses 
was first printed in 1876, but after that date much enlarged. It is 
what its name implies, an analysis of the argument with very full 
notes, but not a complete edition. It is perhaps true that the 
analysis is somewhat excessively divided and subdivided; in 
exegesis it is largely based on Meyer, but it shows everywhere the 
hand of a most lucid writer and accomplished theologian. 
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Barmpy, Dr. James; formerly Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Dr. Barmby contributed Romans to the Pulpit 
Commentary (London, 1890); a sound, independent and vigorous 
exposition. 

Lrestus, Dr. R. A. (Lips.), 1830-1892; Professor at Jena. This 
most unwearied worker won and maintained his fame in other 
fields than exegesis. He had however written a popular com- 
mentary on Romans for the Profestantenbdidel (English translation, 
published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 1883), and he edited 
the same Epistle along with Galatians and Philippians in the 
Handcommentar sum Neuen Testament (Freiburg i. B., 1891). 
This is a great improvement on the earlier work, and is perhaps 
in many respects the best, as it is the latest, of German commen- 
taries; especially on the side of historical criticism and Biblical 
theology it is unsurpassed. No other commentary is so different 
from those of our own countrymen, or would serve so well to 
supplement their deficiencies. 

Scuarrer, Dr. A.; Professor at Minster. Dr. Schaefer's £r- 
kldrung d. Briefes an die Réimer (Miinster i. W., 1891) may be 
taken as a specimen of Roman Catholic commentaries. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, with fair knowledge of exegetical 
literature, but seems to us often just to miss the point of the 
Apostle’s thought. Dr. Schanz, the ablest of Roman Catholic 
commentators, has not treated St. Paul’s Epistles. 

We are glad to have been able to refer, through the kindness of 
a friend, to a Russian commentary. 

THEOPHANES, ob. 1893; was Professor and Inspector in the 
St. Petersburgh Ecclesiastical Academy and afterwards Bishop of 
Vladimir and Suzdal. He early gave up his see and retired to 
a life of learning and devotion. His commentary on the Romans 
was published in 1890. He is described as belonging to an 
old and to a certain extent antiquated school of exegesis. His 
commentary is based mainly on that of Chrysostom. Theophanes 
has both the strength and weakness of his master. Like him he is 
often historical in his treatment, like him he sometimes fails ta 
gtasp the more profound points in the Apostle’s teaching. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ecckesiastical Writers (see p. xcviii f.). 


Amb. . 


Ambrstr.  . 
ee 
Aug. . . 
Sea re 
Chrys. . 
Clem.-Alex. 
Clem.-Rom. 
Cypr..  e 
Cyr-Alex. . 
CyrJerus. « 
Epiph. . 
Rus. . 

Euthym.-Zig. 
Hippoh  . 
Ign. . R 
Jer. (Hieron) 
jon 8 . 
Method. . 
Novat. . 
Oecum.  , 
Orig. . . 
Orig.-lst. 
Pelag. - 
Phot. . . 
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Sedul. . . 
Tem... 
Theod.-Mops. 
Theodrt. . 
Theoph. 
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Ambrose. 
Ambrosiastes. 
Athanasius. 
Augustine, 

Basil. 

Chrysostom, 
Clement of Alexandria 
Clement of Rome. 
Cyprian, 

Cyril of Alexandria. 
Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Fpiphanius. 
Eusebius. 
Euthymius Zigabenua 
Hippolytus. 
Ignatius, 

Jerome. 

Josephus. 
Methodius, 
Novatian, 
Oecumeniua 


Origen. 

Latin Version of Origen 
Pelagius. 

Photius. 

Rufinus, 

Sedulius. 

Tertullian. 

Theodore of Mopsuessia 
Theodoret. 
Theophylact. 


Versions (see p. lxvi f.). 
Aegyptt. . 

i Boh. . 
Sah, . 

Aeth , : 
Arm, . ‘ 
Goth. , ° 
Latt. . ° 
Lat. Vet. 


Vulg. . 
P esh. rt 
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Syrr. 


Harcl. 
Cov. . 


« 
Genev. : 
Rhem. e 


TA. .s 
Wic. . 
rae 
RV. . . 


Editors (see p. cv ff.). 
T.R. : 
Tisch. 
Treg. 
WH. 
Alf. . 
Beng. 
Del. . 
De W. 
El. ° 
Fri. 
Gif. . 
Go. s 

It . 
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Lid. 
Lips. 
Mey. 
Mey.-W. 
Okr. . 
Va. . 
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Egyptian, 

Bohairic, 

Sahidic, 

Ethiopie. 
Armenian, 

Gothic. 

Latin. 

Vetus Latina, 
Vulgate. 

Syriac. 

Peshitto. 

Harclean. 
Coverdale, 

Geneva. 

Rheims (or Douay). 
Tyndale. 

Wiclif. 

Authorized Version. 
Revised Version. 


Textus Receptus, 
Tischendorf. 
Tregelles. 
Westcott and Hort. 
Alford. 

Bengel. 

Delitzsch. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Fritzsche (C. F. A} 
Gifford. 

Godet. 

Lightfoot. 

Liddon. 

Lipsius, 

Meyer. 
Meyer-Wela, 
Oltramare. 
Vaughan. 


exii ABBREVIATIONS 


CU. G. e e * e e Cor, (pus Vs necriphonum 


Graecarum. 
CLL. © 8s «6 « « Corpus Lnscriphonum 
Latinarum. 
Grm.-Thay, ° . + « Grimm-Thayer’s Lex:- 
con. 
Trench, Sys. ‘ i : + Trench on Synonyms. 
Win. . “ A : : » Winer’s Grammar. 


Exp. . ‘ ‘ . : . Lxpositor. 

JBExeg. . . ° ° » Journal of the Soctety of 
Biblical —- Latervature 
and Exegesis. 

ZwThe «wlll et Schrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theolegie. 

add. . : ‘- . F » addit, addunt, &c. 


Ci adie . A : . . alii, alibi. 

sat, (caten.) . Pe nek + « Catena. 

todd. . ° . : ° - codices. 

edd. ., . . . : . editores. 

edd. pr. . : . ° . editores priores (older 
editors). 

om, « . : ° : . oOmittit, omittunt, &e. 

pPatee. « ° ° . . » pauci. 

pler. ° ° ° : « plerique. 

plur. . ° ° . . - plures. 

prac. ° ° . . - praemittit, praemittaun 
&c. 

vel. . ° : ° ». reliqui. 


8/3, 4/5, &. 6 ° . - twice out of three times, 
four out of five times, 
&c. 

In text-critical notes adverbs (51s, seme/, &c.), statistics (*/,, /,) and 
cod. codd., ed. edd., &c., always qualify the word which precedes, not 
that which follows: ‘Vulg. codd.’ = some MSS. of the Vulgate, 
Epiph. cod, or Epiph. ed.=a MS. or some printed edition of 
Epiphanius. 

W.B.~-The text commented upon is that commonly known as the 
Revisers’ Greek Text (i.e. the Greek Text presupposed in the Revised 


Version of 1881) published by the Clarendon Press. The few instances 
in which the editors dissent from thie text are noted as they occur. 


- THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


1.1,7. * Paul, a divinely chosen and accredited Apostle, 
gives Christian greeting to the Roman Church, itself also 
divinely called. 


‘Paul, a devoted servant of Jesus Christ, an Apostle called 
by divine summons as much as any member of the original 
Twelve, solemnly set apart for the work of delivering God’s 
message of salvation; *’Paul, so authorized and commissioned, 
gives greeting to the whole body of Roman Christians (whether 
Jewish or Gentile), who as Christians are special objects of the 
Divine love, called out of the mass of mankind into the inner 
society of the Church, consecrated to God, like Israel of old, as 
His own peculiar people. May the free unmerited favour of 
God and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him be 
yours! May God Himself, the heavenly Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 


I. 2-6. J preach, in accordance with our Fewish Scrip- 
tures, Fesus the Son of David and Son of God, whose 
commission I bear. 


*The message which I am commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon the world without preparation, 
but rather the direct fulfilment of promises which God had 
inspired the prophets of Israel to set down in Holy Writ. ‘It 
relates to none other than His Son, whom it presents in a twofold 
aspect ; on the one hand by physical descent tracing His lineage 

* In this one instance we have ventured to break up the long and heavily- 
weighted sentence in the Greek, and to treat its two main divisions separately. 


But the second of these is not in the strict sense a parenthesis ; the construction 
of the whole paragraph is continuoss. 
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to David, as the Messiah was to do, ‘and on the other hand, in 
virtue of the Holiness inherent in His spirit, visibly designated or 
declared to be Son of God by the miracle of the Resurrection. He, 
I say, is the sum and substance of my message, Jesus, the Jew’s 
Messiah, and the Christian’s Lord. *And it was through Him that 
I, like the rest of the Apostles, received both the general tokens of 
God’s favour in that I was called to be a Christian and also the 
special gifts of an Apostle. *My duty as an Apostle is among 
all Gentile peoples, and therefore among you too at Rome, to win 
men over to the willing service of loyalty to Him; and the end 
to which all my labours are directed is the honour of His Holy 
Name. 


1-7. In writing to the Church of the imperial city, which he 
had not yet. visited, St. Paul delivers his credentials with some 
solemnity, and with a full sense of the magnitude of the issues in 
which they and he alike are concerned. He takes occasion at 
once to define (i) his own position, (ii) the position of his readers, 
(iii) the central truth in that common Christianity which unites 
them. 

The leading points in the section may be summarized thus: 
(i) I, Paul, am an Apostle by no act of my own, but by the 
deliberate call and in pursuance of the long-foreseen plan of God 
(vv. 1, 7). (ii) You, Roman Christians, are also special objects of 
the Divine care. You inherit under the New Dispensation the 
same position which Israel occupied under the Old (vw. 6, 7). 
(iii) The Gospel which I am commissioned to preach, though new 
in the sense that it puts forward a new name, the Name of Jesus 
Christ, is yet indissolubly linked to the older dispensation which 
it fulfils and supersedes (wv. 2, 7; see note on kAnrois dyios). (iv) 
Its subject is Jesus, Who is at once the Jewish Messiah and the 
Son of God (vv. 3, 4). (v) From Him, the Son, and from the Father, 
may the blessedness of Christians descend upon you (ver. 7). 

This opening section of the Epistie affords a good opportunity 
to watch the growth of a Christian Theology, in the sense of 
reflection upon the significance of the Life and Death of Christ 
and the relation of the newly inaugurated order of things to the 
old. We have to remember (1) that the Epistle was written about 
the year 58 a.D., or within thirty years of the Ascension; (a) that 
in the interval the doctrinal language of Christianity has had to 
be built up from the foundations. We shall do well to note which 
of the terms used are old and which new, and how far old terms 
have had a new face put upon them. We will return to this point 
at the end of the paragraph. 
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1. Bodog “Inood Xpiotod : dovA0s Seow or Kupiov is an Old Testa- 
ment phrase, applied to the prophets in a body from Amos onwards 
(Afn. iii, 7; Jer. vii. 25 and repeatedly; Dan. ix. 6; Ezra ix. 11); 
also with slight variations to Moses (@cpdrev Josh. i. 2), Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 29; Jud. ii..8), David (title of Ps. xxxvi. [xxxv.]; Pss. 
Ixxviii. [Ixxvii.] 70; Ixxxix. [Ixxxvili.] 4, 21; also mais xupiou, title 
of Ps. xviii. [xvii.]), Isaiah (ais Is. xx. 3); but applied also to 
worshippers generally (Pss. xxxiv. [xxxiii.] 23; cxiii. [cxii.] 1 
waides ; CXXXvi. [cxxxv.] 22 of Israel, &c.). 

This is the first instance of a similar use in the New Testament ; 
it is found also in the greetings of Phil., Tit., Jas., Jude, 2 Pet., show- 
ing that as the Apostolic age progressed the assumption of the title 
became established on a broad basis. But it is noticeable how 
quietly St. Paul steps into the place of the prophets and leaders of 
the Old Covenant, and how quietly he substitutes the name of His 
own Master in a connexion hitherto reserved for that of Jehovah. 


"Incod Xpiorod. A small question of reading arises here, which is per- 
haps of somewhat more importance than may appear at first sight. In the 
opening verses of most of St. Paul’s Epistles the MSS. vary between ‘Inaod 
Xpiorov and Xpiorovd "Incov. There is also evidently a certain method in the 
variation. The evidence stands thus (where that on one side only is given 
it may be assumed that all remaining authorities are on the other) :— 

1 Thess. i. 1 "Ingod Xpior@ unquestioned. 

a Thess. i. 1 "Inood Xpiorp Edd.; Xpior@ "Inco DE F&G, Ambrstr. 

sic ed. Ballerini). 

Gal. i. 1 Inoot Xpiorov unquestioned. 

1 Cor. i. 1 Xporod "Inood BDEFG 17 al. pauc., Vulg. codd., Chrys. 
Ambestr. Aug. semel, Tisch., WH. marg. 

a Cor. i. 1 Xpiorod "Inood SBM P17 marg., Harcl., Euthal. cod. Theodrt. 
Tisch. WH. RV. 

Rom. i. 1 Xpiorod "Inood B, Vulg. codd., Orig. bis (costra Orig.-lat. dé) 
Aug. semel Amb, Ambrstr. a/. Lat., Tisch. WH. marg. 

Phil. i, 1 Xpiorod “Iycod NBDE, Boh., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Eph. i. 1 Xporod "Incod BDEP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Goth. Harel., 
Orig. (ex Caten.) Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch, WH. RV. 

Col. i. 1 Xpicrod "Inood NA BF GLP 17, Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., Euthal. 
cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. Hieron. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

Philem. i, 1 Xporod "Incod NAD°F GKP (ef. B), &c., Boh., Hieron, 
(uf vid.) Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. RV. 

1 Tim. i. 1 Xporod "Incod NDF GP (def. B), Vulg. codd. Boh. Harcl., 
Jo-Damasc. Ambrstr., Tisch. WH. RV. 

aTim. i. 1 Xpicrod Inco) NDEFGKP (def. B) 17 al, Vulg. codd. 
Boh. Sah, Harcl., Euthal. cod. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrstr. a/., Tisch. WH. 
RV. 

Tit. i. 1 ‘Inood Xporod ND°EFG &c., Vulg. codd, Goth. Pesh. Arm. 
Aeth., Chrys. Euthal. cod. Ambrstr. (ed. Ballerin.) a/, Tisch, WH. 
(sed Xparod ["Inood] marg.) RV.; Xprorod "Inood A minusc, tres, Vulg. 
codd, Boh. Harcl., Cassiod.; Xprorod tantum D8**. 

It will be observed that the Epistles being placed in a roughly chrono- 
logical order, those at the head of the list read indubitably “Ino Xpiorot 
(or Xpor@), while those in the latter part (with the single exception of Tit. 
which is judiciously treated by WH.) as indubitably read Xpscrod ‘Iqaob- 
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Just avout the group 1 and s Cor. Rom. there is a certain amount of 
doubt. 


Remembering the Western element which enters into B in Epp. Paul., it 
looks as if the evidence for xv iv in Cor. Rom. might be entirely Western ; 
but that is not quite clear, and the reading may possibly be right. In any 
case it would seem that just about this time St. Paul fell into the habit of 
writing Xpiords "Ingots. The interest of this would lie in the fact that in 
Xpicrds “Incovs the first word would seem to be rather more distinctly a 
proper name than in Ijoots Xpardés. No doubt the latter phrase is rapidly 
passing into a proper name, but Xprords would seem to have a little of its 
sense as a title still clinging to it: the phrase would be in fact transitional 
between Xpiords or d Xpiords of the Gospels and the later Xpiords Inaois or 
Xpia7és simply as a proper name (see Sanday, Bampton Lectures, p. 289 f., 
and an article by the Rev. F. Herbert Stead in Zxfos. 1888, i. 386 ff.). The 
subject would repay working out on a wider scale of induction. 


xAntés dréctohos. xAjors is another idea which has its roots in 
the Old Testament. Eminent servants of God become so by an 
express Divine summons. The typical examples would be 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 1-3), Moses (Ex. iii. 10), the prophets (Isa. vi. 
8,9; Jer. i. 4, 5, &c.). The verb cadeiv occurs in a highly typical 
passage, Hos. xi. 1 é€ Alyirrov perexddeca ta réxva pov. For the 
particular form «Anrés we cannot come nearer than the ‘guests’ 
({xAnrot) of Adonijah (1 Kings i. 41, 49). By his use of the term 
St. Paul places himself on a level at once with the great Old 
Testament saints and with the Twelve who had been ‘called’ 
expressly by Christ (Mark i. 17; ii. 14). The same combina- 
tion kAnrds andor. occurs in 1 Cor. i. 1, but is not used elsewhere 
by St. Paul or any of the other Apostles. In these two Epistles 
St. Paul has to vindicate the parity of his own call (on the way 
to Damascus, cf. also Acts xxvi. 17) with that of the elder 
Apostles. 


On the relation of #Ayrés to éxAexrdés see Lft. on Col. iii. 1a. There is 
a difference between the usage of the Gospels and Epistles. In the Gospels 
«An7oi are all who are invited to enter Christ’s kingdom, whether or not they 
accept the invitation ; the é«Aexroi are a smaller group, selected to special 
honour (Matt. xxii. 14). In St. Paul both words are applied to the 
ae persons; “Anrés implies that the call has been not only given but 
obeyed, 


duéctohos. It is well known that this word is used in two 
senses ; a narrower sense in which it was applied by our Lord 
Himself to the Twelve (Luke vi. 13; Mark iii. 14 v.1.), and a wider 
in which it includes certainly Barnabas (Acts xiv. 4, 14) and 
probably James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19), Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xv: 7), and many others (cf. x Cor. xii. 28; Eph, 
w. 11; Didaché xi, xii, &c.; also esp. Lightfoot, Gal. p. 92 ff.; 
Harnack in Zexte u. Uniersuch. ii. 111 ff.). Strictly speaking 
St. Paul could only claim to be an Apostle in the wider accepta- 
tion of the term ; he lays stress, however, justly on the fact that he is 
«Ants amdarodos, i.e, not merely an Apostle by virtue of possessing 
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such qualifications as are described in Acts i. 21, 22, but through 
a direct intervention of Christ. At the same time it should be 
remembered that St. Paul lays stress on this fact not with a view 
to personal agerandizement, but only with a view to commend his 
Gospel with the weight which he knows that it deserves. 

G&pwprcpévos: in a double sense, by God (as in Gal. i. 15) and 
by man (Acts xiii. 2). The first sense is most prominent here ; or 
rather it includes the second, which marks the historic fulfilment of 
the Divine purpose. The free acceptance of the human commis- 
sion may enable us to understand how there is room for free will 
even in the working out of that which has been pre-ordained by 
God (see below on ch. xi). And yet the three terms, doddos, 
rAnrés, apwpicpevos, all serve to emphasize the essentially Scriptural 
doctrine that human ministers, even Apostles, are but instruments 
in the hand of God, with no initiative or merit of their own. 


This conception is not confined to the Canonical Books: it is found also 
in Assump. Moys. i. 14 ttague excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab initio orbis 
tervarum pracparates sum, ut sim arbiter testaments illius. 


tis edayyéhioy Geod, The particular function for which St. Paul 
is ‘set apart’ is to preach the Gospel of God. The Gospel is 
sometimes described as ‘of God’ and sometimes ‘ of Christ’ (e. g. 
Mark i. 1). Here, where the thought is of the gradual unfolding 
in time of a plan conceived in eternity, ‘ of God’ is the more appro- 
priate. It is probably a mistake in these cases to restrict the force 
of the gen. to one particular aspect (‘the Gospel of which God 
is the author,’ or ‘of which Christ is the subject’): all aspects are 
included in which the Gospel is in any way related to God and 
Christ. 

edayyédtov. The fundamental passage for the use of this word 
appears to be Mark i. 14, 15 (cf. Matt. iv. 23). We cannot doubt 
that our Lord Himself described by this term (or its Aramaic 
equivalent) His announcement of the arrival of the Messianic 
Time. It does not appear to be borrowed directly from the LXX 
(where the word occurs in all only two [or three] times, and once for 
‘the reward of good tidings’; the more common form is edayyeXia), 
it would seem, however, that there was some influence from the 
rather trequent use (twenty times) of evdayyedifew, evayyehiferOas, 
especially in Second Isaiah and the Psalms in connexion with the 
news of the Great Deliverance or Restoration from the Captivity. 
A conspicuous passage is Isa. lxi. 1, which is quoted or taken as 
a text in Luke iv. 18. The group of words is well established in 
Synoptic usage (evayyéAwov, Matthew four times, Mark eight, Acts 
two; evayyedifeoGat, Matthew one, Luke ten, Acts fifteen). It 
evidently took a strong hold on the imagination of St. Paul in 
connexion with his own call to missionary labours (etayyéAsov sixty 
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times in Epp. Paul, besides in Epp. and Apoc. only twice; eiay- 
yeritecOa twenty times in Epp. Paul., besides once mid. seven times 
pass.). The disparity between St. Paul and the other N. T. writers 
outside Evv. Synopt. Acts is striking. The use of etayyédov for 
a Book lies beyond our limits (Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 317 #.) ; 
the way is prepared for it by places like Mark i. 1; Apoc. xiv. 6. 

2. mpoernyyeidaro. The words énayyedia, énayyeAderOa occur 
several times in LXX, but not in the technical sense of the great 
‘promises’ made by God to His people. The first instance of 
this use is Ps. Sol, xii. 8 «at datot xvpiov xAnpovounoaey emayyeXias 
xupiov: cf. vii. g tod ehenou Tdv oikov "laxdB eis Huepay ev 7 émnyyciio 
avrois, and Xvii. 6 ois ov« émnyyeihw, wera Blas apcidovro: a group of 
passages which is characteristic of the attitude of wistful expecta- 
tion in the Jewish people during the century before the Birth of 
Christ. No wonder that the idea was eagerly seized upon by the 
primitive Church as it began to turn the pages of the.O. T. and to 
find one feature after another of the history of its Founder and of 
its own history foretold there, 


We notice that in strict aceordance with what we may believe to have been 
the historical sequence, neither émayycAia nor émayyéA\ cca (in the technical 
sense) occur in the Gospels until we come to Luke xxiv. 49, where éaay- 
yeAia is used of the promised gift of the Holy Spirit; but we no sooner cross 
over to the Acts than the use becomes frequent. The words cover (i) the 
promises made by Christ, in particular the promise of the Holy Spirit (which 
is referred to the Father in Acts i. 4); so éwayyeAia three times in the Acts, 
Gal. iii. 14, and Eph. i. 13; (ii) the promises of the O. T. fulfilled in Chris 
tianity; so énayyeAia four times in Acts (note esp. Acts xiii. 32, xxvi. 6), 
some eight times each in Rom. and Gal., both émayyeAla and émayyéAAcoOas 
pe rhea in Heb., &c, ; (iii) in a yet wider sense of promises, whether as yet 

filled or unfulfilled, e.g. 2 Cor. i. 20 doa: ydp énaryyeAlas @cod (cf. vii. 1) ; 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Tim. i. 1; 2 Pet. iii, 4  éwaryyeAla ris wapovcias abrod. 


év ypadats dytous: perhaps the earliest extant instance of the use 
of this phrase (Philo prefers fepat ypagaé, iepai BiBrou, 6 iepds Adyos : 
cf. Sanday, Bamp. Lect. p. 72); but the use is evidently well estab- 
lished, and the idea of a collection of authoritative books goes 
back to the prologue to Ecclus. In ypadais dyias the absence of 
the art. throws the stress on dyias; the books are ‘holy’ as con- 
taining the promises of God Himself, written down by inspired 
men (da rév mpopyray avrod). 

8. yevopévov. This is contrasted with dpicbévros, yerouevov denot- 
ing, as usually, ‘transition from one state or mode of subsistence 
to another’ (Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30); it is rightly paraphrased 
‘[Who] was born,’ and is practically equivalent to the Johannean 
éNOdvros eis Tov Kécpov. 

éx owéppatos AaBi8. For proof that the belief in the descent of 
the Messiah from David was a living belief see Mark xii, 365 ff. 
was Aéyouow of ypapypareis dre 6 Xpsoris vids dors AaBid; (cf. Mark 
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xi, ro and x. 47 f.): also Ps. Sol. xvii. 23 ff. ie, «ipre, eal dvdorques 
airois rov BaowWéa abrav vidy Aavid eis rév xatpdv bv oidas ob, 6 Oeds, Tot 
Sarevoa emi “lopaqd maidd cov xr.d.; 4 Ezra xii. 32 (in three of the 
extant versions, Syr. Arab. Armen.); and the Talmud and Targums 
{passages in Weber, Alssyn. Theol. p. 341). Our Lord Himself 
appears to have made little use of this title: he raises a difficulty 
about it (Mark xii. 35-371). But this verse of Ep. to Romans 
shows that Christians early pointed to His descent as fulfilling one 
of the conditions of Messiahship ; similarly 2 Tim. ii. 8 (where the 
assertion is made a part of St. Paul’s ‘ Gospel’); Acts ii. 30; Heb. 
vii. 14 ‘it is evident that our Lord hath sprung out of Judah’ (see 
also Eus. H. £. I. vii. 17, Joseph and Mary from the same tribe). 
Neither St. Paul nor the Acts nor Epistle to Hebrews defines more 
nearly how the descent is traced. For this we have to go to 
the First and Third Gospels, the early chapters of which embody 
wholly distinct traditions, but both converging on this point. There 
is good reason to think that St. Luke i, ii had assumed substan- 
tially its present shape before a.p. 70 (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, 
P- 49). 
In Test. XII. Patriarch. we find the theory of a double descent from Levi 
and from Judah (Sym. 7 dvaornoe ydp Kupios é« rod Aevel ds apxepéa wat &x 
rod “lovda ds Bagiréa, Gedy nal dvOpawov: Gad. 8 Smws ripsjowow "Iovday «al 
Aevel’ bre & avtav dvaredAc? Kupios, owrip TP “Icpand, &c.; cf. Harnack’s 
note, Patr. Apost.i.52). This is no doubt an inference from the relationship 
of the Mother of our Lord to Elizabeth (Luke i. 36). 


xavad gdpra ... xara mvedua are opposed to each other, not as 
‘human’ to ‘divine,’ but as ‘body’ to ‘spirit,’ both of which in 
Christ are human, though the Holiness which is the abiding pro- 
perty of His Spirit is something more than human. See on. «ara 
rvetp. dywo. below. 

4. Spicdévros: ‘designated.’ It is usual to propose for this 
word an alternative between (i) ‘proved to be,’ ‘marked out as 
being’ (d«yIévros, dmopavéévros Chrys.), and (ii) ‘appointed,’ ‘ in- 
stituted,’ ‘ installed,’ in fact and not merely in idea. For this latter 
sense (which is that adopted by most modern commentators) the 
parallels are quoted, Acts x. 42 ofrés éorw 6 apicpéevos md rod Ccod 
pers (wvrwy cai vexpov, and xvii. 31 pede kpivew . . . ev dvdpi 
Spice. The word itself does not determine the meaning either 
way: it must be determined by the context. But here the particular 
context is also neutral; so that we must look to the wider context 
of St. Paul’s teaching generally. Now it is certain that St. Paul 
did not hold that the Son of God decame Son by the Resurrection. 
The undoubted Epistles are clear on this point (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
viii. 9 ; cf. Col. i. 15-19). At the same time he did regard the 
Resurrection as making a difference—if not in the transcendental 
relations of the Father to the Son (which lie beyond our cogni- 
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sance), yet in the visible manifestation of Sonship as addressed to 
the understanding of men (cf. esp. Phil. ii. g 86 xal 6 Ocds airdy 
bimeptpoue, nai éxaploaro air@ rd dvopa ré baép way dvopa). This ia 
sufficiently expressed by our word ‘designated,’ which might 
perhaps with advantage also be used in the two places in the Acts. 
It is true that Christ Jecomes Judge in a sense in which He does 
not become Son; but He is Judge too not wholly by an external 
creation but by an inherent right. The Divine declaration, as it 
were, endorses and proclaims that right. 

The Latin versions are not very helpful. The common rendering was 
praedestinatus (so expressly Rufinus [Orig.-lat.] ad éoc.; cf. Introd. § 7). 
Hilary of Poitiers has destinatws, which Rufinus also prefers. Tertullian 
reads definitus. 
viod ¢od. ‘Son of God,’ like ‘Son of Man,’ was a recognized 

title of the Messiah (cf. Hmoch cv. a; 4 Ezra vii. 28, 29; xiii. 32, 
37, 52; Ziv. 9, in all which places the Almighty speaks of the 
Messiah as ‘ My Son,’ though the exact phrase ‘Son of God’ does 
not occur). It is remarkable that in the Gospels we very rarely 
find it used by our Lord Himself, though in face of Matt. xxvii. 43, 
John x. 36, cf. Matt. xxi. 37 f. al, it cannot be said that He did 
not use it. It is more often used to describe the impression made 
upon others (e.g. the demonized, Mark iii. 11, v. 71; the cen- 
turion, Mark xv. 39 j), and it is implied by the words of the 
Tempter (Matt. iv. 3, 6) and the voice from heaven (Mark 
i, rr, ix. 7). The crowning instance is the confession of 
St. Peter in the version which is probably derived from the Logzta, 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,’ Matt. xvi. 16. It 
is consistent with the whole of our Lord’s method that He should 
have been thus reticent in putting forward his own claims, and that 
He should have left them to be inferred by the free and spon- 
taneous working of the minds of His disciples. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the title should have been chosen by the Early Church 
to express its sense of that which was transcendent in the Person of 
Christ: see esp.the common text of the Gospel of St. Mark, i. 1 (where 
the words, if not certainly genuine, in any case are an extremely 
early addition), and this passage, the teaching of which is very 
direct and explicit. The further history of the term, with its 
strengthening addition povoye-js, may be followed in Swete, Apost. 
Creed, p. 24 ff., where recent attempts to restrict the Sonship of 
Christ to His earthly manifestation are duly weighed and discussed. 
In this passage we have seen that the declaration of Sonship dates 
from the Resurrection: but we have also seen that St. Paul re- 
garded the Incarnate Christ as existing before His Incarnation ; 
and it is as certain that when he speaks of Him as 6 {os vids 
(Rom. viii. 32), 6 éavrod vids (viii. 3), he intends to cover the period 
of pre-existence, as that St. John identifies the poveyerjs with the 
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pre-existent Logos. There is no sufficient reason to think that 
the Early Church, so far as it reflected upon these terms, under- 
stood them differently. 


There are three moments to each of which are applied with variations the 
wards of Ps. ii. 7 ‘Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ They 
are (i) the Baptism (Mark i. 11); (ii) the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7 ||); 
(iii) the Resurrection (Acts xiii. 33). We can see here the origin of the Ebio- 
mite idea of progressive exaltation, which is however held in check by the 
doctrin: of the Logos in both its forms, Pauline (2 Cor. iv. 4, &c., sf ssp.) 
and Johannean (John i. 1 ff.). The moments in question are so many steps 
in the passage through an earthly life of One who came forth from God and 
returned to God, not stages in the gradual deification of one who began his 
career as wiAds dy@pamos. 


dv Suvdper: not with viod Geod, as Weiss, Lips. and others, ‘Son 
of God # power,’ opposed to the present state of humiliation, but 
rather adverbially, qualifying épca8evros, ‘declared with might to be 
Son of God.’ The Resurrection is regarded as a ‘miracle’ or 
‘signal manifestation of Divine Power.’ Comp. esp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
faravpobn €€ doGeveias, GAda (7 éx duvduews Geod. This parallel de- 
termines the connexion of ev duv. 

xard rvedpa dywwodvys: not (i) = Hveipa"Ayov, the Third Person 
in the Trinity (as the Patristic writers generally and some moderns), 
because the antithesis of cdpé and media requires that they shall 
be in the same person; nor (ii), with Beng. and other moderns 
(even Lid.) == the Divine Nature in Christ as if the Human Nature 
were coextensive with the odpé and the Divine Nature were co- 
extensive with the mveipa, which would be very like the error of 
Apollinaris; but (iii) the human mveiya, like the human odpé, 
distinguished however from that of ordinary humanity by an 
exceptional and transcendent Holiness (cf. Heb. ii. 17; iv. 1g ‘it 
behoved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren. . 
yet without sin’). 


éy.oobvy, not found in profane literature, occurs three times in LXX of 
the Psalms, not always in agreement with Heb, (Pss. xev. 6 [xevi. 6 
‘strength’]; xcvi. 12 [xcvii. 12 ‘holy name,’ lit. ‘memorial’]; cxliv. § 
{exlv. 5 ‘honour’]). In all three places it is used of the Divine attribute; 
but in 2 Macc. iii. 1a we have rod Témov dywovvn. In Test. XII. Pate. 
Levi 18 the identical phrase mvetp. dywo. occurs of the saints in Paradise. 
The passage is Christian in its character, but may belong to the original 
work and is in any case probably early. If so, the use of the phrase is so 
different from that in the text, that the presumption would be that it was not 
coined for the first time by St. Paul. The same instance would show that 
the phrase does not of itself and alone necessarily imply divinity. The 
svevpa dy.wouvns, though not the Divine nature, is that in which the Divinity 
or Divine Personality resided. The clear definition of this point was one of 
the last results of the. Christologica!l controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries (Loofs, Dogmengesch. § 39,3). For dyiwo. see on dysoi ver. 7. 


€& dvacrdcews vexpoy: a remarkable phrase as applied to Christ. 
His was not a ‘resurrection of dead persons’ (‘ agenrisynge of dead 
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men’ Wic.) but of a single dead person. We might expect rather 
vexpod OF cx vexpav (as in & Pet. i, 3); and it is probable that this 
form is only avoided because of ¢& dvacrdcews coming just before. 
But vexpav coalesces closely in meaning with dvacr., so as to give it 
very much the force of a compound word, ‘by a dead-rising’ 
(Todtenauferstehung), ‘a resurrection such as that when dead per- 
sons rise. Christ is ‘the first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18). 

tod Kupioy jpav. Although in O. T. regularly applied to God 
as equivalent of Adonai, Jahveh, this word does not in_ itself 
necessarily involve Divinity. The Jews applied it to their Messiah 
(Mark xii. 36, 371; Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 Bactheds airay ypiords xipios) 
without thereby pronouncing Him to be ‘God’; they expressly 
distinguished between the Messiah and the Afemra or ‘Word’ of 
Jehovah (Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 178). On the lips of Christians 
Kvpws denotes the idea of ‘Sovereignty,’ primarily over themselves 
as the society of believers (Col. i. 18, &c.), but also over all creation 
(Phil. ii. ro, 11; Col. i. 16, 17). The title was given to our Lord 
even in His lifetime (John xiii. 13 ‘Ye call me, Master (6 &dd- 
uxados), and, Lord (é Kipios): and ye say well; for so I am’), but 
without a full consciousness of its significance: it was only after 
the Resurrection that the Apostles took it to express their central 
belief (Phil. ii. g ff., &c.). 

5. éhdBouev. The best explanation of the plur. seems to be that 
St. Paul associates himself with the other Apostles. 

xdpis is an important word with a distinctively theological use 
and great variety of meaning: (1) objectively, ‘sweetness, ‘at- 
tractiveness,’ a sense going back to Homer (Qd. viii. 175); Ps. xlv. 
(xliv.) 3 é£exvOn xdpis év xeideci cov: Eccl. x. 12 Adyos ordparos 
cood xdpis: Luke iv. 22 Adyor xdpiros: (2) subjectively < favour,’ 
‘kindly feeling,’ ‘good will,’ especially as shown by a superior 
towards an inferior. In Eastern despotisms this personal feeling 
on the part of the king or chieftain is most important: hence 
edpeiv ydpw is the commonest form of phrase in the O. T. (Gen, 
vi. 8; xviii. 3, &c.); in many of these passages (esp. in anthropo- 
morphic scenes where God is represented as holding colloquy 
with man) it is used of ‘ finding favour’ in the sight of God. Thus 
the word comes to be used (3) of the ‘favour’ or ‘good will’ 
of God; and that (a) generally, as in Zech. xii. 10 éxyea . . mvedpa 
Xapitos kai oleripuov, but far more commonly in N. T. (Luke ii. 40, 
John i. 14, 16, &c.); (8) by a usage which is specially characteristic 
of St. Paul (though not confined to him), with opposition to 
opeiAnua, ‘debt’ (Rom. iv. 4), and to épya, ‘ works’ (implying merit, 
Rom, xi. 6), ‘unearned favour’—with stress upon the fact that 
it is unearned, and therefore as bestowed not upon the righteous 
but on sinners (cf. esp. Rom. v. 6 with v. 2). In this sense the 
word takes a prominent place in the vocabulary of Justification 
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(4) The cause being put for the effect ydps denotes (a) ‘the state 
of grace or favour’ which the Christian enjoys (Rom. v. 2), or 
(8), like xdp:oa, any particular gift or gifts of grace (aAjpns xdpiros 
Acts vi. 8). We note however that the later technical use, esp. 
of the Latin gratia, for the Divine prompting and help which 
precedes and accompanies right action does not correspond exactly 
to the usage of N. T. (5) As xdps or ‘kindly feeling’ in the 
donor evokes a corresponding xdpis or ‘ gratitude’ in the recipient, 
it comes to mean simply ‘thanks’ (1 Cor. x. 30). 

xépw here = that general favour which the Ap. shares with all 
Christians and by virtue of which he is one; &woorodjv = the more 
peculiar gifts of an Apostle. 

We observe that St. Paul regards this spiritual endowment as 
conferred upon him by Christ (8 o5)—we may add, acting through 
His Spirit, as the like gifts are described elsewhere as proceeding 
from the Spirit (1 Cor. xii, &c.). 

eis Swaxohy wictews: may be rendered with Vulg. ad obediendum 
fede provided that ior. is not hardened too much into the sense 
which it afterwards acquired of a ‘body of doctrine’ (with art. 
tp miores Jude 3). At this early date a body of formulated doctrine, 
though it is rapidly coming to exist, does not still exist: mors 
is still, what it is predominantly to St. Paul, the lively act or impulse 
of adhesion to Christ. In confessing Christ the lips ‘obey’ this 
impulse of the heart (Rom. x. 10). From another point of view, 
going a step further back, we may speak of ‘obeying the Gospel’ 
(Rom. x. 16). Faith is the act of assent by which the Gospel is 
appropriated. See below on ver. 17. 

év waor tots Oveow. Gif. argues for the rendering ‘among all 
nations’ on the ground that a comprehensive address is best suited 
to the opening of the Epistle, and to the proper meaning of the 
phrase mdvra ra ey (cf. Gen. xviii. 18, &c.). But St. Paul’s com- 
mission as an Apostle was specially to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 8), and it 
8 More pointed to tell the Roman Christians that they thus belong 
to his special province (ver. 6), than to regard them merely as one 
among the mass of nations. This is also clearly the sense in which 
the word is used in ver. 13. Cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 21 f. 

Swép rod Syéparos adro’. This is rather more than simply ‘for 
His glory.’ The idea goes back to the O. T. (Ps. cvi. [cv.] 8; 
Ezek. xx. 14; Mal. i. 11). The Name of God is intimately 
connected with the revelation of God. Israel is the instrument or 
minister of that revelation; so that by the fidelity of Israel the 
revelation itself is made more impressive and commended in the 
eyes of other nations, But the Christian Church is the new Israel : 
and hence the gaining of fresh converts and their fidelity when 
gained serves in like manner to commend the further revelation 
made of God in Christ (airov, cf. Acts v. 41 5 Phil. ii. 9). 
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8. ay ofg: not merely in a geographical sense of a Jewish com 
munity among Gentiles, but clearly numbering the Roman Church 
among Gentile communities. 

khyrol “Incod Xpuorod: ‘called ones of Jesus Christ’: gen. of 
possession. 

7. év‘Pény: om. Gg, schol. cod. 47 (rd év ‘Popp ovre dv rp éEnynoe 
ore ev r@ pyr pympoveder, i. e. some commentator whom the Scholiast 
had before him). G reads maos rois otow év dydmp Cecod (similarly 
d* Vulg. codd. and the commentary of Ambrstr. seem to imply 
macs rois ovow dv “Popy év aydny Geov). The same MS. omits rois 
év ‘Péuy in ver. 15. These facts, taken together with the fluc- 
tuating position of the final doxology, xvi. 25-27, would seem 
to give some ground for the inference that there were in circulation 
in ancient times a few copies of the Epistle from which all local 
references had been removed. It is however important to notice 
that the authorities which place the doxology at the end of ch. xiv 
are quite different from those which omit é» ‘Poyy here and in 
ver. 15. For a full discussion of the question see the Introduction, 
§ 6. 

kAnrots dylorgs, KAnr) dyla represents consistently in LXX the 
phrase which is translated in AV. and RV, ‘an holy convocation’ 
(so eleven times in Lev. xxiii and Ex. xii. 16). The rendering ap- 
pears to be due to a misunderstanding, the Heb. word used being one 
with which the LXX translators were not familiar. Whereas in 
Heb. the phrase usually runs, ‘o# such a day there shall be a holy 
convocation,’ the LXX treat the word translated convocation as an 
adj. and make ‘day’ the subject of the sentence, ‘such a day 
(or feast) shall be xAnr) dyia, i.e. specially appointed, chosen, 
distinguished, holy (day).’ ‘This is a striking instance of the way 
in which St. Paul takes a phrase which was clearly in the first 
instance a creation of the LXX and current wholly through 
it, appropriating it to Christian use, and recasts its mean- 
ing, substituting a theological sense for a liturgical. Obviously 
xAyjrois has the same sense as «Anrds in ver. 1: as he himself was 
‘called’ to be an Apostle, so all Christians were ‘called’ to be 
Christians; and they personally receive the consecration which 
under the Old Covenant was attached to ‘times and seasons,’ 


For the following detailed statement of the evidence respecting sAnri dyia 
we are indebted to Dr. Driver :— 

&AnTh corresponds to N10, from WP ¢o call, a technical term almost 
wholly confined to the Priests’ Code, denoting apparently a special religious 
meeting, or ‘convocation,’ held on certain sacred days. 

It is represented by wAnrh, Ex. xii. 16b; Lev. xxiii. 7, 8, 27, 35, 36; 
Num. xxviii. 25. Now in all these passages, where the Heb. has ‘ a such 
a day there shall be a holy convocation,’ the LXX have ‘such a day shel} 
be «Anr} dyia,’ i.e. they alter the form of the sentence, make day subject, 
and use «Anr® with its proper force as an adj. ‘shall be a called (1. 
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a specially appointed, chosen, distinguished *), Aoly (day); ef. «A. im Zé. ix. 
165 and Rom.i.1. They read analogously with SPO in Lev. xxiii. a al 
dopra? xupiov, &s xadéoere abtdas KAnTas ayias (cf. Vv. 37), 21 wal wadéoere 
rdvrny tiv Hpépay Kdyrhv: ayla ~ora: bpiv. In Lev. xxiii. 3 (cf. v. 24), 
@dn7) dyia seems to be in apposition with dvdnavois. The usage of #AnTh 
in Lev. xxiii is, however, such as to suggest that it was probably felt to 
have the form of a subst. (sc. jyépa); cf. éaleryros. 

This view of «A. is supported by their rendering of NPD elsewhere. In 
Ex. xii. 16a, Lev. xxiii. 4 they also alter the form of the sentence, and 
render it by a verb, xAnOnoera ayia, and dylas xadécere respectively. 

In Num. xxviii. 18, 26 («ol rp juépg Tov véow .... émixdnros dyia Erra 
dpiv: similarly xxix. 1, 7, 12), they express it by éwlAnros (the same word 
used (i) Hyépa } mpurn énixrnros ayia cora tyiv) #. i. 16; xxvi. 9, for the 
ordinary partic. called, sussmoned), i.e. 1 suppose in the same sense of 
specially appointed (cf. Josh. xx. 9 al wéAas af éwieAnros rois vlois “lopaha). 

Is. i. 13 ‘the calling of a convocation’ is represented in LXX by jyépar 
peydAny, and iv. 5 ‘all her convocations’ by ra wepuevadg adrijs. 

From all this, it occurs to me that the LX X were not familiar with the term 
NPD, and did not know what it meant. I think it probable that they pro- 


nounced it not as a subst. MIP, but as a participle mpd (‘ called’). 


dyio. The history of this word would seem to be very parallel 
to that of «Ayrois. It is more probable that its meaning developed 
by a process of deepening from without inwards than by extension 
from within outwards. Its connotation would seem to have been 
at first physical and ceremonial, and to have become gradually 
more and more ethical and spiritual. (1) The fundamental idea 
appears to be that of ‘separation.’ So the word ‘holy’ came 
to be applied in all the Semitic languages, (2) to that which was 
‘set apart’ for the service of God, whether things (e.g. 1 Kings vii. 
51 (37]) or persons (e.g. Ex. xxii. 31 [29]). But (3) inasmuch as 
that which was so ‘set apart’ or ‘ consecrated ’ to God was required 
to be free from blemish, the word would come to denote ‘freedom 
from blemish, spot, or stain’—in the first instance physical, but 
by degrees, as moral ideas ripened, also moral. (4) At first the 
idea of ‘holiness,’ whether physical or moral, would be directly 
associated with the service of God, but it would gradually become 
detached from this connexion and denote ‘freedom from blemish, 
spot, or stain,’ in itself and apart from any particular destination, 
In this sense it might be applied even to God Himself, and we 
find it so applied even in the earliest Hebrew literature (e. g. 
1 Sam. vi. 20). And in proportion as the conception of God itself 
became elevated and purified, the word which expressed this 
central attribute of His Being would contract a meaning of more 
severe and awful purity, till at last it becomes the culminating 
and supreme expression for the very essence of the Divine Nature. 
When once this height had been reached the sense so acquired 


* Biel (Lex, i LXX.) cites from Phavorinus the gloss, #A., ¢ Kaheorh sat § 
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would be reflected back over all the lower uses, and the tendency 
would be more and more to assimilate the idea of holiness in 
the creature to that of holiness in the Creator. This tendency 
is formulated in the exhortation, ‘Ye shall be holy; for I, the 
Lord your God, am holy’ (Lev. xix, 2, &c.). 

Such would appear to have been the history of the word up to 
the time when St. Paul made use of it. He would find a series of 
meanings ready to his hand, some lower and some higher; and he 
chooses on this occasion not that which is highest but one rather 
midway in the scale. When he describes the Roman Christians as 
dor, he does not mean that they reflect in their persons the attri- 
butes of the All-Holy, but only that they are ‘ set apart’ or ‘conse- 
crated’ to His service. At the same time he is not content to rest 
in this lower sense, but after his manner he takes it as a basis or 
starting-point for the higher. Because Christians are ‘ holy’ in the 
sense of ‘consecrated,’ they are to become daily more fit for the 
service to which they are committed (Rom. vi. 17, 18, 22), they are 
to be ‘transformed by the renewing’ of their mind (Rom. xii. a). 
He teaches in fact implicitly if not explicitly the same lesson as 
St. Peter, ‘As He which called you is holy, be ye yourselves also 
holy in all manner of living (AV. conversation); because it is 
written, Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy’ (1 Pet. i. 15, 16). 

We note that Ps. Sol. had already described the Messianic 
people as Aads dyos (xai cuvdger Aady dysov, ob apnynoerar ev Sixacooivy 
xvii. 28; cf. Dan. vii. 18-27; viii. 24). Similarly Evoch ciii. 2; 
cviii. 3, where ‘books of the holy ones = the roll of the members 
of the Kingdom’ (Charles). The same phrase had been a designa- 
tion for Israel in O.T., but only in Deut. (vii. 6; xiv. 2,215 xxvi. 
19; xXviii. 9, varied from Ex. xix. 6 vos dyov). We have thus 
another instance in which St. Paul transfers to Christians a title 
hitherto appropriated to the Chosen People. But in this case the 
Jewish Messianic expectation had been beforehand with him. . 


There is a certain element of conjecture in the above sketch, which is 
inevitable from the fact that the earlier stages in the history of the word had 
een already gone through when the Hebrew literature begins. The instances 
above given will show this. The main problem is how to account for the 
application of the same word at once to the Creator and to His creatures, 
both things and persons. The common view (accepted also by Delitzsch) is 
that in the latter case it means ‘separated’ or ‘set apart’ for God, and in 
the former case that it means ‘separate from evil’ (sejunctus ab omei vitio, 
labis expers). But the link between these two meanings is little more than 
verbal; and it seems more probable that the idea of holiness in God, whether 
in the sense of exaltedness (Baudissin) or of purity (Delitzsch), is derivative 
rather than primary, - There are a number of monographs on the subject, of 
which perhaps the best and the most accessible is that by Fr. Delitzsch 
in Herzog’s Keal-Encyklopadie, ed. 2, s. v. ‘ Heiligkeit Gottes.’ Instrue- 
tive discussions will be found in Davidson, Hzekzel, p. xxxix. f.; Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 132 ff., 140 (140 fi., 150 ed. a); Schultz, 
Theology of the Old Testament, li. 131, 167 ff. A treatise by Dr. J. Age 
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Beet is on a good method, but is somewhat affected by critical questions aa 
to the sequence of the documents. 


There is an interesting progression in the addresses of St. Paul’s 
Epp.: 1, 2 Thess. Gal. rj éxwAnoig (rais éxeAncias); 1, 2 Cor. +9 
éxed. + voig dyioss; 1 Cor. Rom. «dAnrois dyioss ; Rom. Phil. nace rois 
tyios ; Eph. Col. rots dyiors xal morois. 

The idea of the local Church, as a unit in itself, is more promi- 
nent in the earlier Epp.; that of individual Christians forming part of 
the great body of believers (the Church Catholic) is more prominent 
in the later. And it would be natural that there should be some 
such progression of thought, as the number of local churches multi- 
plied, and as the Apostle himself came to see them in a larger 
perspective. It would however be a mistake to argue at once 
from this that the use of éeAnota for the local Church necessarily 
came first in order of time. On the other side may be urged the 
usage of the O. T., and more particularly of the Pentateuch, where 
éxeAnoia constantly stands for the religious assembly of the whole 
people, as well as the saying of our Lord Himself in Matt. xvi. 18. 
But the question is too large to be argued as a side issue. 


Rudolf Sohm’s elaborate Kirchenrecht (Leipzig, 1892) starts from the 
assumption that the prior idea is that of the Church asa whole. But just 
this part of his learned work has by no means met with general acceptance. 


xdpts nai eipyvn. Observe the combination and deepened re- 
ligious significance of the common Greek salutation yaipew, and 
the common Heb. salutation Shalom, ‘Peace.’ ydpis and eipyym are 
both used in the full theological sense : ydpts = the favour of God, 
cipnyn = the cessation of hostility to him and the peace of mind 
which follows upon it. 

There are four formulae of greeting in N. T.: the simple 
xaipew in St. James; xdpis kat eipyvy in Epp. Paul. (except 1 and 
2 Tim.) and in 1, 2 St. Peter; xdpus, eAeos, eipyv7n in the Epistles 
of Timothy and 2 St. John; €Aeos kat eipyvy Kat dydarn in St. Jude. 

eiphyn. We have seen how xapis had acquired a deeper sense in 
N. T. as compared with O. T.; with eipjym this process had taken 
place earlier. It too begins as a phrase of social intercourse, 
marking that stage in the advance of civilization at which the 
assumption that every stranger encountered was an enemy gave 
place to overtures of friendship (Eipy»n oo Jud. xix. 20, &c.). But 
the word soon began to be used in a religious sense of the cessation 
of the Divine anger and the restoration of harmony between God 
and man (Ps. xxix. [xxviii.] 11 Kvpios eddoyqoe rév dady aitod év 
elpnvy : 1xxxv. [Ixxxiv. ] 8 Aadnoe: cipnynv émi rév dadv adrod: thid. 10 
Bsxcroovvy Kai eiphyn xarehianoay: Cxix. [cxviii.] 165 elpyvy woAdz ois 
ayenaot rév vopor: Is. liii. 5 madeia elpnyns quay én’ abrév: Jer. xiv, 
13 dAnOaay nai eipyvyy ddcw emi ras yis: Ezek. xXxxiv. 25 diadnoopes 
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r@ Aavi8 Babjeny elpyys [cf. xxxvii. 26]. Nor is this use confined 
to the Canonical Scriptures: cf. Enoch v. 4 (other reff. in Charles, 
ad loc.); Jubilees i. 15, 29; xxii. 9; xxxiii. 12, 30, &c.; it was one 
of the functions of the Messiah to bring ‘peace’ (Weber, Adésyn. 
Theol. p. 362 f.). 
The nearest parallel for the use of the word in a salutation as here is 
Dan. iii. 98 [31]; iv. 34 (LXX); iii. 98 [31]; vi. 35 (Theodot.) elphyn bpir 
sAnbvr Gein. 
érd Gcod warpds pay nal Kupiov "Incod Xpiorod. The juxta- 
position of God as Father and Christ as Lord may be added to the 
proofs already supplied by wv. 1, 4, that St. Paul, if not formally 
enunciating a doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, held a view which 
cannot really be distinguished from it. The assignment of the 
respective titles of ‘Father’ and ‘ Lord’ represents the first begin- 
ning of Christological speculation. It is stated in precise terms 
and with a corresponding assignment of appropriate prepositions 
in 1 Cor. viii. 6 GAN’ nyiv eis Geds 6 marnp, €£ od ra mavra, Kai pets <is 
airéy, kai els Kuptos "Incods Xpuotds, 80 of ra mavta, kal jpets dt avrod. 
The opposition in that passage between the gods of the heathen 
and the Christians’ God seems to show that jue» = at least primarily, 
‘us Christians’ rather than ‘us men.’ + 

Not only does the juxtaposition of ‘ Father’ and ‘ Lord’ mark 
a stage in the doctrine of the Person of Christ ; it also marks an 
important stage in the history of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
found already some six years before the composition of Ep. to 
Romans at the time when St. Paul wrote his earliest extant Epistle 
(1 Thess. i. 1; cf. 2 Thess. i. 2). This shows that even at that 
date (A.D. §2) the definition of the doctrine had begun. It 
is well also to remember that although in this particular verse of 
Ep. to Romans the form in which it appears is incomplete, the 
triple formula concludes an Epistlé written a few months earlier 
(2 Cor, xiii. 14). There is nothing more wonderful in the history 
of human thought than the silent and imperceptible way in which 
this doctrine, to us so difficult, took its place without struggle and 
without controversy among accepted Christian truths. 

warpds hpav. The singling out of this title must be an echo of 
its constant and distinctive use by our Lord Himself. The doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God was taught in the Old Testament (Ps. 
Ixviii. § 3 Ixxxix. 26; Deut. xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16; lxiv. 8; Jer. 
xxxi.9; Mal. i. 6; ii. 10); but there is usually some restriction or 
qualification—God is the Father of Israel, of the Messianic King, of 
a particular class such as the weak and friendless. It may also be 
said that the doctrine of Divine Fatherhood is implicitly contained 
in the stress which is laid on the ‘ loving-kindness’ of God (e. g. in 
such fundamental passages as Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7 compared with Ps. 
ciii, 13). But this idea which lies as a partially developed germ in 
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the Old Testament breaks into full bloom in the New. It is 
placed by our Lord Himself in the fore-front of the conception of 
God. It takes however a two-fold ramification : 6 marip tua» [juar, 
gov, avréy] (e. g. twenty times in St. Matt.), and 6 marip pov [46 marnp 

(e.g. twenty-three times in St. Matt.). In particular this secon 

phrase marks the distinction between the Son and the Father; so 
that when the two are placed in juxtaposition, as in the greeting of 
this and other Epistles, 6 Marnp is the natural term to use. The 
mere fact of juxtaposition sufficiently suggests the rarjp rod Kupiov 
jay "Ingod Xpiorod (which is expressed in full in 2 Cor. i. 3; Eph. i. 
3; Col. i. 3; cf. Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 31, but not Eph. iii. 14; Col. 
ii. 2); so that the Apostle widens the reference by throwing in 
jeey, to bring out the connexion between the source of ‘ grace and 
peace ’ and its recipients. 

It is no doubt true that warnp is occasionally used in N. T. in the 
more general sense of ‘Creator’ (James i. 17 ‘Father of lights,’ 
i.e. in the first instance, Creator of the heavenly bodies; Heb. xii. 9 
‘Father of spirits’; cf. Acts xvii. 28, but perhaps not Eph. iv. 6 
naT)p twdyrev, where sdyrwy may be masc.). It is true also that 4 
matnp tev ddwy in this sense is common in Philo, and that similai 
phrases occur in the early post-apostolic writers (e. g. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xix. 2; Justin, Apol. i. 36, 61; Tatian, Or. ¢. Graec. 4). 
But when Harnack prefers to give this interpretation to Paver in 
the earliest creeds (Das Apost. Glaubensbekenniniss, p. 20), the 
immense preponderance of N. T. usage, and the certainty that the 
Creed is based upon that usage (e. g. in 1 Cor. viii. 6) seem to be 
decisive against him. On the early history of the term see esp 
Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 20 ff. 


The Theological Terminology of Rom. i. 1-7. 


In looking back over these opening verses it is impossible not to 
be struck by the definiteness and maturity of the theological teach- 
ing contained in them. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the Epistles of 
St. Paul, that a mere salutation should contain so much weighty 
teaching of any kind ; but it is still more remarkable when we think 
what that teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas all expressed 
with deliberate emphasis and precision: (1) A complete set of 
ideas as to the commission and authority of an Apostle; (2) A 
complete set of ideas as to the status in the sight of God of a Chris- 
tian community ; (3) A clear apprehension of the relation of the 
new order of things to the old; (4) A clear assertion of what we 
should call summarily the Divinity of Christ, which St. Paul re- 
garded both in the light of its relation to the expectations of his 

c 
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countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as revealed by ot 
inferred from the words and acts of Christ Himself; (5) A some- 
what advanced stage in the discrimination of distinct Persons m 
the Godhead. We observe too how St. Paul connects together 
these groups of ideas, and sees in them so many parts of a vast 
Divine plan which covers the whole of human history, and indeed 
stretches back beyond its beginning. The Apostle has to the full 
that sense which is so impressive in the Hebrew prophets that he 
himself is only an instrument, the place and function of which are 
clearly foreseen, for the accomplishment of God’s gracious pur- 
poses (compare e.g. Jer.i. 5 and Gal. i. 15). These purposes are 
working themselves out, and the Roman Christians come within 
their range. 

When we come to examine particular expressions we find that 
a large proportion of them are drawn from the O.T. In some 
cases an idea which has been hitherto fluid is sharply formulated 
(«Anrés, apapecpevos); in other cases an old phrase has been 
adopted with comparatively little modification (imép rot évdparos 
avrov, and perhaps eiprjvn); in others the transference involves 
a larger modification (8000s “Incot Xpicrod, xdpis, KAnTol dysot, 
Kupios, Geds warnp); in others again we have a term which has ac- 
quired a significance since the close of the O. T. which Christianity 
appropriates (emayyeAia [mpoemnyyetAaro |, ypapai aya, avacraccs vexpar, 
dyio); in yet others we have a new coinage (diéatohos, evayyéduor), 
which however in these instances is due, not to St. Paul or the 
other Apostles, but to Christ Himself. 


ST. PAUL AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 


I. 8-15. God knows how long I have desired to see you 
—a hope which I trust may at last be accomplished—and 
to deliver to you, as to the vest of the Gentile world, my 
message of salvation. 


*In writing to you I must first offer my humble thanks to 
God, through Him Who as High Priest presents all our prayers 
and praises, for the world-wide fame which as a united Church you 
bear for your earnest Christianity. °*If witness were needed to 
show how deep is my interest in you, I might appeal to God Himself 
Who hears that constant ritual of prayer which my spirit addresses 
to Him in my work of preaching the glad tidings of His Son. 
” He knows how unceasingly your Church is upon my lips, and how 
every time I kneel in prayer it is my petition, that at some near day 
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I may at last, in the course which God’s Will marks out for me, 
really have my way made clear to visit you. "For I have a great 
desire to see you and to impart to you some of those many gifts 
(of instruction, comfort, edification and the like) which the Holy 
Spirit has been pleased to bestow upon me, and so to strengthen 
your Christian character. “I do not mean that I am above 
receiving or that you have nothing to bestow,—far from it,—but 
that I myself may be cheered by my intercourse with you (¢v ipiv), 
or that we may be mutually cheered by each other’s faith, I by 
yours and you by mine. ‘I should be sorry for you to suppose 
that this is a new resolve on my part. The fact is that I often 
intended to visit you—an intention until now as often frustrated 
—in the hope of reaping some spiritual harvest from my labours 
among you, as in the rest of the Gentile world. ™ There is no 
limit to this duty of mine to preach the Gospel. To all without 
distinction whether of language or of culture, I must discharge 
the debt which Christ has laid upon me. * Hence, so far as the 
decision rests with me, I am bent on delivering the message of 
salvation to you too at Rome. 


8. Bd. Agere autem Deo gratias, hoc est sacrificium laudts 
offerre: ef tdeo addit per Jesum Christum; velut per Pontificem 
magnum Orig. 

4 wiotts GuGy. For a further discussion of this word see below 
on ver. 17. Here it is practically equivalent to ‘ your Christianity,’ 
the distinctive act which makes a man a Christian carrying with it 
the direct consequences of that act upon the character, Much 
confusion of thought would be saved if wherever ‘faith’ was 
mentioned the question were always consciously asked, Who or 
what is its object? It is extremely rare for faith to be used in 
the N. T. as a mere abstraction without a determinate object. In 
this Epistle ‘faith’ is nearly always ‘faith 2 Christ.’ The object 
is expressed in iii, 22, 26 but is left to be understood elsewhere. 
In the case of Abraham ‘faith’ is not so much ‘faith in God’ as 
‘faith in the promises of God,’ which promises are precisely those 
which are fulfilled in Christianity. Or it would perhaps be more 
strictly true to say that the :mmediate object of faith is in most 
cases Christ or the promises which pointed to Christ. At the same 
time there is always in the background the Supreme Author of 
that whole ‘economy’ of which the Incarnation of Christ formed 
a fart. Thus it is God Who justifies though the moving cause of 
justification is usually defined as ‘faith in Christ.’ And inasmuch 
as it is He Who both promised that Christ should come and also 
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Himself brought about the fulfilment of the promise, even justifying 
‘aith may be described as ‘faith in God.’ The most conspicuous 
example of this is ch, iv. g r@ 8¢ py epyalopévp, morevovre Be emi rov 
Bucaoivra rév dveBn, Aoyileras 7 wiotis avrou els Sixacocivny. 
®. Aarpedw connected with Adrpis, ‘hired servant,’ and Adrpop, ‘hire’: 
i) already in classical Gk. applied to the service of a higher power 
dia tiv rod Oeod Aarpeiay Plato, Apol. 23 B); (ii) in LXX always of 
the service either of the true God or of heathen divinities. Hence 
Augustine: Aarpea ... aul semper aut tam frequenter ut fere 
semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad colendum Deum (Trench, 
Syn, p. 120f.). 
Aarpevey is at once somewhat wider and somewhat narrower in m 
than Ae:rovpyeiy: (i) it is used only (or almost wholly) of the service of G 
where Acroupyeiy (Ae:roupyds) is used also of the service of men (Josh. i. 1 
¢.1.; 1 Kings i. 4, xix. 21; 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15, &c.); (ii) but on the other 
hand it is used of the service both of priest and people, esp. of the service 
rendered to Jahveh by the whole race of Israel (Acts xxvi. 7 76 Sw5exagpvdor 
& éxreveig Aarpeiov, cf. Rom. ix. 4); Aeroupyeiy is appropriated to the 
ministrations of priests and Levites (Heb. x. 11, &c.). Where Aeroupyeiv 
(Aecroupyés) is not strictly in this sense, there is yet more or less conscious 
reference to it (e. g. in Rom. xiii. 6 and esp. xv. 16). 


dy vq avedpori pou. The siya is the organ of service; the 
eiayyedvov (== 1d Kxypuvypa tov evayyediov) the sphere in which the 
service is rendered. 

éai tév wpoceuxdv pou: ‘a/ my prayers,’ at all my times of prayer 
(cf. Thess. i. 2; Eph. i. 16; Philem. 4). 


10. efsrws. On the construction see Burton, Mocds and Tenses, $ 276. 


48y woré: a difficult expression to render in English; ‘now at 
length’ (AV. and RV.) omits zoré, just as ‘in ony maner sumtyme’ 
(Wic.) omits #5y; ‘sometime at the length’ (Rhem.) is more accu- 
rate, ‘some near day at last.’ In contrast with vi» (which denotes 
present time simply) #3y denotes the present or near future in 
relation to the process by which it has been reached, and with 
a certain suggestion of surprise or relief that it has been reached so 
soon as it has. So here #39 = ‘now, after all this waiting’: moré 
makes the moment more indefinite. On 43, see Baumlein, Graech. 
Paritkelnu, p. 138 ff. 

edodw0jcouar. The word has usually dropped the idea of 48s 
and means ‘to be prospered’ in any way (e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 2 8 re 
dv evodara, where it is used of profits gained in trade; similarly in 
LXX and Zest, XII. Pair. Jud. 1, Gad 7); and so here Mey. Gif. 
RV., &c. It does not, however, follow that because a metaphor is 
often dropped, it may not be recalled where it is directly suggested 
by the context. We are thus tempted to render with the earlier 
English Versions and Vulg. prosperum ther habeam (‘1 have 
a spedi wey’ Wic.). 
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& 7@ OeAnpware tov @eov. St. Paul has a special reason for 
laying stress on the fact that all his movements are in the hands 
of God. He has a strong sense of the risks which he incurs in 
going up to Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 30 f.), and he is very doubtfu’ 
whether anything that he intends will be accomplished (Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 42 ff.). 


éAdety: probably for dove éAGety (Burton, § 371 ¢). 


LL. dmrwo86: em- marks the direction of the desire, ‘to you- 
ward’; thus by laying stress on the personal object of the verb it 
rather strengthens its emotional character. 

Xdptopa mveuparindy. St. Paul has in his mind the kind of gifts 
—partly what we should call natural and partly transcending the 
ordinary workings of nature—described in 1 Cor. xii-xiv; Rom. 
xii. 6 ff. Some, probably most, of these gifts he possessed in an 
eminent degree himself (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and he was assured that 
when he came to Rome he would be able to give the Christians 
there the fullest benefit of them (Rom. xv. 29 oiSa 8¢ dre epydpevos 
mpds tpas é» mAnpapars edAoyias Xpiorod éAc¥ooua), His was con- 
spicuously a case which came under the description of John vii. 38 
‘He that believeth on Me, as the scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water,’ i.e. the believer in Christ 
should himself become a centre and abounding source of spiritual 
influence and blessing to others. 

eis 7d ornprxOijvar: els rd with Infin. expressing pore ‘is employed 
with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also in Heb. 1 Pet. and Jas.’ 

(Burton, § 409). 

12. cupwapaxdnOijvat: the subject is ¢ué, which, from the ov» in 
ovprapark. and é» tpir, is treated in the latter part of the sentence as 
equivalent to qyeis. We note of course the delicacy with which the 
Apostle suddenly checks himself in the expression of his desire to 
impart from his own fulness to the Roman Christians: he will not 
assume any airs of superiority, but meets them frankly upon their 
own level: if he has anything to confer upon them they in turn 
will confer an equivalent upon him. 


18. ob Gédw: ode oloyas (D*) G, son arbitror de g Ambrstr.; an instance 
ef Western paraphrase. 


ox, ‘I may get.’ 

14 “E\Anoi re cai BapBdpors: a resolution into its parts of wdpra 
ra 6m, according to (i) divisions of language, (ii) degrees of culture. 

15. rd kar’ épé. It is perhaps best, with Gif. Va. Mou., to take 
rd kar’ eve as subject, mpdOupor as predicate: so g Vulg. quod in me 
promtum est. In that. case ré ear’ eve will = ‘I, so far as it rests 
with me,’ ie. ‘under God’—L’homme propose, Dieu dispose; cf. é 
r@ OeAnpare rov Gcod above. Differently Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) who 
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makes ré «ar’ éué adverbial, guod in me est promius sum: so too 
de Ambrstr. The objection to this is that St. Paul would have 
written mpdOupds eis. Mey. Lips. and others take ré cat’ éué mpdOv- 
pov together as subject of [¢orw] edayyehioacGas, ‘ hence the eager- 
ness on my part (is) to preach.’ In Eph. vi. a1; Phil. i, 12; Cob 
iv. 9 ra kar eye = ‘ my affairs.’ 


THESIS OF THE EPISTLE: THE RIGHTEOUSNESS 
OF GOD BY FAITH. 


I. 16, 19. That message, humble as tt may seem, casts 
a new light on the righteousness of God: for it tells how 
His righteousness flows forth and embraces man, when tt ts 
met by Faith, or loyal adhesion to Christ. 


*6 Even there, in the imperial city itself, I am not ashamed of my 
message, repellent and humiliating as some of its features may 
seem, For it is a mighty agency, set in motion by God Himself, 
and sweeping on with it towards the haven of Messianic security 
every believer—first in order of precedence the Jew, and after him 
the Gentile. ' Do you ask how this agency works and in what it 
consists? It is a revelation of the righteousness of God, manifested 
in a new method by which righteousness is acquired by man,— 
a method, the secret of which is Faith, or ardent loyalty to Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord; which Faith is every day both widening its 
circles and deepening its hold. It was such an attitude as this 
which the prophet Habakkuk meant when, in view of the desolating 
Chaldaean invasion, he wrote: ‘The righteous man shall save his 
life by his faith, or loyalty to Jehovah, while his proud oppressors 
perish.’ . 

16. éwatoxsivouas. St. Paul was well aware that his Gospel was 
‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolishness’ 
(a Cor. i. 23). How could it be otherwise, as Chrysostom says, he 
was about to preach of One who ‘ passed for the son of a carpenter, 
brought up in Judaea, in the house of a poor woman... and who 
died like a criminal in the company of robbers?’ It hardly needed 
the contrast of imperial Rome toemphasize this. On the attraction 


which Rome had for St. Paul see the Introduction, § 1; also Hicks 
in Studia Brblica, iv. tt. 


We have an instance here of a corruption coming into the Greek text 
through the Latin: éwawy. ént ebayyédror G, ersbesco super evangelium g, 
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confundor de evangelio Aug. The Latin renderings need not imply any 
various reading. The barbarism in G, which it will be remembered has an 
interlinear version, arose from the attempt to find a Greek equivalent for 
every word in the Latin. This is only mentioned as a clear case of a kind of 
costuption which doubtless operated elsewhere, as notably in Cod. Bezae. 
: is to be observed, however, that readings of this kind are necessarily quite 
ate, 


Sdvapis is the word properly used of the manifestations of Divine 
power. Strictly indeed ddvayss is the inherent attribute or faculty, 
evépyeca is the attribute or faculty in operation. But the two words 
are closely allied to each other and 4ivayis is so often used for 
exerted power, especially Divine superhuman power, that it practi- 
cally covers évépyea. St. Paul might quite well have written 
evépyeca here, but the choice of duvayss throws the stress rather more 
on the source than on the process. The word divauis in a context 
like this is one of those to which modern associations seem to give 
a greater fulness and vividness of meaning. We shall not do wrong 
if we think of the Gospel as a ‘force’ in the same kind of sense as 
that in which science has revealed to us the great ‘ forces’ of nature. 
It is a principle operating on a vast and continually enlarging scale, 
and taking effect in a countless number of individuals. This con- 
ception only differs from the scientific conception of a force like 
‘heat’ or ‘electricity’ in that whereas the man of science is too apt 
to abstract his conception of force from its origin, St. Paul con- 
ceives of it as essentially a mode of personal activity ; the Gospel 
has all God’s Omnipotence behind it. As such it is before all 
things a real force, not a sham force like so many which the 
Apostle saw around him; its true nature might be misunderstood, 
but that did not make it any less powerful: 6 Adyos yip 6 rov cravpot 
Tois peév dmodAupevars pwpia éori, rois 5é galouevors Huiv Sivas Cov éovi 
r Cor. i. 18; cf. x Cor. ii. 4, iv. 20; 1 Thess. i 5. 

eis cwrnpiav, The fundamental idea contained in cwrnpia is the 
removal of dangers menacing to life and the consequent placing 
of life in conditions favourable to free and healthy expansion. 
Hence, as we might expect, there is a natural progression corre- 
sponding to the growth in the conception of life and of the dangers 
by which it is threatened. (i) In the earlier books of the O. T. 
ger. is simply deliverance from physical peril (Jud. xv. 18; 1 Sam. 
xi. 9, 13, &c.). (ii) But the word has more and more a tendency 
to be appropriated to the great deliverances of the nation (e. g. Ex. 
xiv. 13, xv. 2, the Passage of the Red Sea; Is. xlv. 17, xlvi. 13, lii. 
10, &c., the Return from Exile). (iii) Thus by a natural transition 
it is associated with the Messianic deliverance ; and that both (a) in 
the lower forms of the Jewish Messianic expectation (Ps. Sol. x. 
9; xii. 7; cf. Zest. XII. Pair. Sym. 7; Jud. 22; Benj.9, to yee form 
used in all these passages is cwrnpiov|; Luke i. 69, 71, 77), and (A) 
un the higher form of the Christian hope (Acts iv. a2; xiii. 26, &c.). 
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In this latter sense cwrnpia covers the whole range of the Messianic 
deliverance, both in its negative aspect as a rescuing from the 
Wrath under which the whole world is lying (ver. 18 ff.) and in its 
positive aspect as the imparting of ‘eternal life’ (Mark x. 301; 
John iii. 15, 16, &c.). Both these sides are already combined in 
the earliest extant Epistle (drs ov é6ero nyas 6 Geds eis cpyqy, GAd’ eis 
nepiroinow aornplas dud Tov Kupiov fey "Inoot Xpicrod, rov amoGavdvros 
trép nav, iva etre ypnyopaper etre xalevdoper dua ov aire (nowper 
1 Thess. v. 9, 10). 

mpatrov: am. BGg, Tert. adv. Marc. Lachmann Treg. WH. 
bracket, because of the combination of B with Western authorities ; 
but they do no more than bracket because in Epp. Paul. B has a 
slight Western element, to which this particular reading may be- 
long. In that case it would rest entirely upon Western authority. 
Marcion appears to have omitted zp@rov as well as the quotation 
from Habakkuk, and it is possible that the omission in this small 
group of Western MSS. may be due to his influence. 

For the precedence assigned to the Jew comp. Rom. iii. 1, ix. 1 ff., 
xi. 16 ff., xv. g; also Matt. xv. 24; Jo. iv. 22; Acts xiii. 46. The 
point is important in view of Baur and his followers who exaggerate 
the opposition of St. Paul to the Jews. He defends himself and 
his converts from their attacks; but he fully concedes the priority of 
their claim and he is most anxious to conciliate them (Rom. xv. 31 ; 
cf. ix. 1 ff., x. 1 ff; xv. 8, &c.: see also Introduction § 4). 

17. Sixatocdvn Geos. For some time past it has seemed to 
be almost an accepted exegetical tradition that the ‘ righteous- 
ness of God’ means here ‘a righteousness of which God is the 
author and man the recipient,’ a righteousness not so much ‘of 
God’ as ‘from God,’ i.e. a state or condition of righteousness 
bestowed by God upon man. But quite recently two protests 
have been raised against this view, both English and both, as 
it happens, associated with the University of Durham, one by 
Dr. Barmby in the Pulp:t Commentary on Romans, and the other 
by Dr. A. Robertson in Zhe Thinker for Nov. 1893 *; comp. also a 
concise note by Dr. T. K. Abbott ad/oc. There can be little doubt 
that the protest is justified; not so much that the current view is 
wrong as that it is partial and incomplete. 

The ‘ righteousness of God’ is a great and comprehensive idea 
which embraces in its range both God and man; and in this 
fundamental passage of the Epistle neither side must be lost sight 
of. (1) In proof that the righteousness intended here is primarily 
‘the righteousness of God Himself’ it may be urged: (i) that this 
is consistently the sense of the righteousness of God in the Old 
Testament and more particularly in passages closely resembling the 
present, such as Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2, ‘The Lord hath made 


* The point is, however, beginning to attract some attention in Germany. 
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known His salvation: His righteousness hath He revzaled (dnexd- 
Avysy) in the sight of the nations,’ which contains the three key- 
words of the verse before us; (ii) that elsewhere in the Epistle 
dx, Gcod = ‘the righteousness of God Himself’ (several of the 
passages, ©. g. ili. 21, 23, x. 3, have the same ambiguity as the 
text, but ili. 5, 25, 26 are quite clear); (iii) that the marked 
antithesis dwoxaAtrreras yap dpyy Ocod in ver. 18 compared with 
Sixaioovwn yap Oeod amoxadimrera in ver. 17 requires that the gen. 
©cov shall be taken in the same sense in both places. These are 
arguments too strong to be resisted. 

(2) But at the same time those which go to prove that dic. Gcod is 
a gift of righteousness bestowed upon man are hardly less con- 
vincing. (i) The righteousness in question is described as being 
revealed éx miorews eis riorw ; and in the parallel passage iii. 22 it is 
qualified as din. cod dua wiotews "Ingod Xpicrod els wdvras rods miorevor- 
ras, Where its relation to the human recipient is quite unmistak- 
able. (ii) This relation is further confirmed by the quotation from 
Habakkuk where the epithet dixaos is applied not to God but to 
man, Observe the logical connexion of the two clauses, Sxavootyy 
yap Gcov awoxadurreras ,.. rabas yéypa mrat, ‘O d€ dixaios ek miorews 
(joer, (iii) Lastly, in the parallel Phil. iii. 9 the thought of the 
Apastle is made quite explicit: pa gyov dujy Sixaoovwnr ri éx vdpou, 
Ga thy du miatews Xpiorov, THy éx Ceov dixaoovwny emi 7 wiore. The 
insertion of the preposition ¢e transfers the righteousness from 
God to man, or we may say traces the process of extension by 
which it passes from its source to its object. 

For (3) the very cogency of the arguments on both sides is 
enough to show that the two views which we have set over against 
each other are not mutually exclusive but rather inclusive. The 
righteousness of which the Apostle is speaking not only proceeds 
from God but zs the righteousness of God Himself: it is this, how- 
ever, not as inherent in the Divine Essence but as going forth and 
embracing the personalities of men. It is righteousness active and 
energizing; the righteousness of the Divine Will as it were pro- 
jected and enclosing and gathering into itself buman wills. St. Paul 
fixes this sense upon it in another of the great key-verses of the 
Epistle, ch. iii. 26 els ro elvar avrdv Sixasoy xai Sixasodvra tov éx riorews 
"Inood. The second half of this clause is in no way opposed to the 
first, but follows from it by natural and inevitable sequence: God 
attributes righteousness to the believer because He is Himself 
righteous. The whole scheme of things by which He gathers to 
Himself a righteous people is the direct and spontaneous expression 
of His own inherent righteousness: a necessity of His own Nature 
impels Him to make them like Himself. The story how He has 
done so is the burden of the ‘Gospel.’ For a fuller development 
of the idea contained in ‘ the righteousness of God’ see below. 
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dx wiorews, This root-conception with St. Paul means in the 
first instance simply the acceptance of Jesus of Nazareth as Messiah 
and Son of God ; the affirmation of that primitive Christian Creed 
which we have already had sketched in wv. 3, 4. It is the ‘ Yes’ of 
the soul when the central proposition of Christianity is presented to 
it. We hardly need more than this one fact, thus barely stated, to 
explain why it was that St. Paul attached such immense importance 
to it. It is so characteristic of his habits of mind to go to the root 
of things, that we cannot be surprised at his taking for the centre of 
his system a principle which is only less prominent in other writers 
because they are content, if we may say so, to take their section of 
doctrine lower down the line and to rest in secondary causes instead 
of tracing them up to primary. Two influences in particular seem 
to have impelled the eager mind of St. Paul to his more penetrative 
view. One was his own experience. He dated all his own spiri- 
tual triumphs from the single moment of his vision on the road to 
Damascus. Not that they were all actually won there, but they 
were all potentially won. That was the moment at which he was 
as a brand plucked from the burning: anything else that came to 
him later followed in due sequence as the direct and inevitable out- 
come of the change that was then wrought in him. It was then 
that there flashed upon him the conviction that Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom he had persecuted as a pretender and blasphemer, was really 
exalted to the right hand of God, and really charged with infinite 
gifts and blessings for men. The conviction then decisively won 
sank into his soul, and became the master-key which he applied to 
the solution of all problems and all struggles ever afterwards. 

But St. Paul was a Jew, an ardent Jew, a Pharisee, who had 
spent his whole life before his conversion in the study of the Old 
Testament. And it was therefore natural to him, as soon as he 
began to reflect on this experience of his that he should go back to 
his Bible, and seek there for the interpretation of it. When he 
did so two passages seemed to him to stand out above all others. 
The words siors, msorevo are not very common in the LXX, but 
they occurred in connexion with two events which were as much 
turning-points in the history of Israel as the embracing of Chris- 
tianity had been a turning-point for himself. The Jews were in 
the habit of speculating about Abraham’s faith, which was his 
response to the promise made to him. The leading text which 
dealt with this was Gen. xv. 6: and there it was distinctly laid 
down that this faith of Abraham’s had consequences beyond itself : 
another primary term was connected with it: ‘Abraham believed 
God and it (his belief) was reckoned unto him for righteousness.’ 
Again just before the beginning of the ‘great Chaldaean or Baby- 
lonian invasion, which was to take away their ‘ place and nation’ 
from the Jews but which was at the same time to purify them in 
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the furnace of affliction, the Prophet Habakkuk had announced that 
one class of persons should be exempted on the ground of this 
very quality, ‘faith.’ ‘The just or righteous man shall live by 
faith.’ Here once more faith was brought into direct connexion 
with righteousness. When therefore St. Paul began to interrogate 
his own experience and to ask why it was that since his conversion, 
i.e. since his acceptance of Jesus as Messiah and Lord, it had 
become so much easier for him to do right than it had been before ; 
and when he also brought into the account the conclusion, to which 
the same conversion had led him, as to the significance of the Life 
and Death of Jesus for the whole Church or body of believers ; what 
could lie nearer at hand than that he should associate faith and 
righteousness together, and associate them in the way of referring 
all that made the condition of righteousness so much more possible 
under Christianity than it had been under Judaism, objectively to 
the work of the Messiah, and subjectively to the appropriation of 
that work by the believer in the assent which he gave to the one 
proposition which expressed its value ? 

It will be seen that there is more than one element in this con- 
ception which has to be kept distinct. As we advance further in 
the Epistle, and more particularly when we come to the great 
passage iii. 21-26, we shall become aware that St. Paul attached to 
the Death of Christ what we may call a sacrificial efficacy. He 
regarded it as summing up under the New Covenant all the func- 
tions that the Mosaic Sacrifices had discharged under the Old. As 
they had the effect, as far as anything outward could have the 
effect, of placing the worshipper in a position of fitness for ap- 
proach to God ; so once for all the sacrifice of Christ had placed 
the Christian worshipper in this position. That was a fact objec- 
tive and external to himself of which the Christian had the benefit 
simply by being a Christian; in other words by the sole act of 
faith. If besides this he also found by experience that in following 
with his eye in loyal obedience (like the author of Ps. cxxiii) his 
Master Christ the restraint of selfishness and passion became far 
easier for him than it had been, that was indeed a different matter ; 
but that too was ultimately referable to the same cause; it too 
dated from the same moment, the moment of the acceptance of 
Christ. And although in this case more might be said to be done 
by the man himself, yet even there Christ was the true source of 
strength and inspiratien; and the more reliance was placed on this 
strength and inspiration the more effective it became ; so much so 
that St. Paul glories in his infirmities because they threw him back 
upon Christ, so that when he was weak, then he became strong. 

On this side the influence of Christ upon the Christian life was 
a continuous influence extending as long as life itself. But even 
here the critical moment was the first, because it established the 
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relation. It was like magnetism which begins to act as soon as 
the connexion is complete. Accordingly we find that stress is 
constantly laid upon this first moment—the moment of being . 
‘baptized into Christ’ or ‘ putting on Christ,’ although it is by no 
means implied that the relation ceases where it began, and on the 
contrary it is rather a relation which should go on strengthening. 
Here too the beginning is an act of faith, but the kind of faith 
which proceeds <x miotews ds wiorw. We shall have the process 
described more fully when we come to chapters vi—viii. 

dx tictews eis miotw. The analogy of Ps, Ixxxiii. 8 (Ixxxiv. 7) 
éx Suvdpeos eis Suvapey, and of 2 Cor. ii. 16 é« Oavarov eis Oavarov... 
é« (wns eis Conv, seems to show that this phrase should be taken as 
widely as possible. It is a mistake to limit it either to the deepen- 
ing of faith in the individual or to its spread in the world at large 
(ex fide predicantium in fidem credentium Sedulius): both are 
included: the phrase means ‘starting from a smaller quantity of 
faith to produce a larger quantity,’ at once intensively and ex- 
tensively, in the individual and in society. 

& Sixatos éx wiorews. Some take the whole of this phrase 
together. ‘The man whose righteousness is based on faith,’ as if 
the contrast (not expressed but implied) were between the man 
whose righteousness is based on faith and one whose righteousness 
is based on works. It is true that this is quite in harmony with 
St. Paul’s teaching as expressed more fully in Rom. iii. 22, 25; 
Gal. ii. 16: but it was certainly not the meaning of Habakkuk, 
and if St. Paul had intended to emphasize the point here it lay 
very near at hand to write 6 dé ée miorews Sixaos, and so remove all 
ambiguity. It is merely a question of emphasis, because in the 
ordinary way of taking the verse it is implied that the ruling 
motive of the man, the motive which gives value to his righteous- 
ness and gains for him the Divine protection, is his faith. 


A few authorities (C*, Vulg. codd. won opt. Harcl., Orig.-lat. Hieron.) 
insert pov (6 52 Six. pov é« miorews, or db 52 dix. ea wlorews wou (hoera) from 
the LXX. Marcion, as we should expect, seems to have omitted not only 
mp@roy but the quotation from Habakkuk; this would naturally follow 
from his antipathy to everything Jewish, though he was not quite consistent 
in cutting out all quotations from the O. T. He retains the same quotation 
(not, however, as a quotation) in Gal. iii. 4, the context of which he is able 
to turn against the Jews. For the best examination of Marcion’s text see 
Zahn, Gesch. d. Nesstest. Kanons, ii. 515 ff. 


The word dixaos and its cognates. 


U 


Slicatos, In considering the meaning and application ot these 
terms it is important to place ourselves at the right point of view—at the 
point of view, that is, of St. Paul himself, a Jew of the Jews, and not either 
Greek or mediaeval or modern. Two main facts have to be borne in mind 
in regard to the history of the wards dixa:os and Sisatoovvn. The first is that 
although there was a sense in which the Greek words covered the whole 
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range of right action (Ath. Nic. V. i. 18 dteacootvn=rercla dperh with the 
single qualification that it is pds érepov, the duty to one’s neighbour *), yet 
in-practice it was far more commonly used in the narrower sense of Justice 
(distributive or corrective béd. 2 ff.). The Platonic designation of dimasoodvyn 
as one of the four cardinal virtues (Wisdom, Temperance, and Courage or 
Fortitude, being the others) had a decisive and lasting influence on the whole 
subsequent history of the word in the usage of Greek philosophy, and of all 
those moral systems which have their roots in that fertile soil. In giving 
a more limited scope to the word Plato was only following the genius of his 
people. The real standard of Greek morals was rather 7d #aAév—that which 
was morally noble, impressive, admirable—than 7d Sicacov. And if there 
was this tendency to throw the larger sense of 3:eaocvvn into the background 
in Greek morals, that tendency was still more intensified when the scene was 
changed from Greece to Rome. The Latin language had no equivalent at 
all for the wider meaning of Sisatoovvn. It had to fall back upon juséztia, 
which in Christian circles indeed could not help being affected by the domi- 
nant use in the Bible, but which could never wholly throw off the limiting 
conditions of its origin. This is the second fact of great and outstanding 
significance. We have to remember that the Middle Ages derived one half of 
its list of virtues through Cicero, from the Stoics and Plato, and that the four 
Pagan virtues were still further thrown into the shade by the Christian triad. 

Happily for ourselves we have in English two distinct words for the two 
distinct conceptions, ‘justice’ and ‘righteousness.’ And so especially from 
the time of the translation of the Bible into the vernacular, the conception 
‘righteousness’ has gone far to recover its central importance. The same 
may perhaps be said of the Teutonic nations generally, through the strength 
of the Biblical influence, though the German branch has but the single word 
Gerechtighett to express the two ideas. With them it is probably true 
that the wider sense takes precedence of the narrower. But at the time 
when St. Paul wrote the Jew stood alone in maintaining the larger sense of 
the word full and undiminished. 

It is a subordinate question what was the origin of the fundamental idea. 
A recent writer (Smend, Afttest. Religionsgesch. p. 410 ff.) puts forward the 
view that this was the ‘ being in the right,’ as a party to a suit in a court of 
law. It may well be true that as Sixn meant in the first instance ‘usage,’ 
and then came to mean ‘right’ because usage was the earliest standard of 
right, in like manner the larger idea of ‘righteousness’ may have grown 
up out of the practice of primitive justice. It may have been first applied 
to the litigant who was adjudged to be ‘in the right,’ and to the judge, who 
awarded ‘the right’ carefully and impartially. 

This is matter, more or less, of speculation. In any case the Jew of 
St. Paul’s day, whatever his faults, assigned no inadequate place to 
Righteousness. It was with him really the highest moral ideal, the principle 
of all action, the goal of all effort. 

If the Jew had a fault it was not that righteousness occupied an inadequate 
place in his thoughts; it was rather that he went a wrong way to attain to 
it. “Iopand 52 didxow vdpow Sixaootrns els vpuov obu EpOace, is St. Paul’s 
mournful verdict (Rom. ix. 31). For a Jew the whole sphere of righteousness 
was taken up by the Mosaic Law. His one idea of righteousness was that 
of conformity to this Law. Righteousness was for him essentially obedience 
to the law. No doubt it was this in the first instance out of regard to the 
law as the expressed Will of God. But the danger ‘tay in resting too much 
in the code as a code and losing sight of the personal Will of a holy and 
good God behind it. The Jew made this mistake; and the consequence was 
that his view of obedience to the law became formal and mechanical. It is 
impossible for an impartial mind not to be deeply touched by the spectacle 


* Aristotle quotes the proverb év 82 a&:eaoodyy ovdAAnBdqv wi’ dperi én. 
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of the religious leaders of a nation devoting themselves with so much earnest: 
ness and zeal to the study of a law which they believed to come, and which 
in a certain sense and measure really did come, from God, and yet failing so 
disastrously as their best friends allow that they did fail in grasping the 
law’s true spirit. No one felt more keenly than St, Paul himself the fall 
pathos of the situation. His heart bleeds for them (Rom. ix. 2); he cannot 
withhold his testimony to their zeal, though unhappily it is not a zeal 
according to knowledge (Rom. x. 2). 

Hence it was that all this mass—we must allow of honest though ill- 
directed effort—needed reforming. The more radical the reformation the 
better. There came One Who laid His finger upon the weak place and 
pointed out the remedy—at first as it would seem only in words in which the 
Scripture-loving Rabbis had been before Him: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind... 
and... Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Matt. xxii. 37, 39 Il), 
and then more searchingly and with greater fulness of illustration and 
application, ‘There is nothing from without the man that going into him 
can defile him: but the things which proceed out of the man are those that 
defile the man’ (Mark vii. 1 ||); and then yet again more searchingly still, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden... Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me... For My yoke is easy, and My burden is light’ 
(Matt. xi. 28-30). 

So the Master; and then came the disciple. And he too seized the heart 
of the secret. He too saw what the Master had refrained from putting with 
a degree of emphasis which might have been misunderstood (at least the 
majority of His reporters might leave the impression that this had been the 
case, though one, the Fourth Evangelist, makes Him speak more plainly). 
The later disciple saw that, if there was to be a real reformation, the first 
thing to be done was te give it a personal ground, to base it on a personal 
relationship. And therefore he lays down that the righteousness of the 
Christian is to be a ‘righteousness of faith.’ Enough will have been said in 
the next note and in those on é« nicrews and d:catocvwn @eod as to the 
nature of this righteousness. It is sharply contrasted with the Jewish con- 
ception of righteousness as obedience to law, and of course goes far deeper 
than any Pagan conception as to the motive of righteousness. The specially 
Pauline feature in the conception expressed in this passage is that the 
‘declaration of righteousness’ on the part of God, the Divine verdict of 
acquittal, runs # advance of the actual practice of righteousness, and comes 
forth at once on the sincere embracing of Christianity. 

Sixacobv, Sixarodc0a, The verb dixacody means properly ‘to pronounce 
righteous.’ It has relation to a verdict pronounced by a judge. In so far as 
the person ‘ pronounced righteous’ is not really righteous it has the sense of 
‘amnesty’ or ‘forgiveness.’ But it cannot mean to ‘make righteous.’ 
There may be other influences which go to make a person righteous, but 
they are not contained, or even hinted at, in the word S:a:odv. That word 
means ‘to declare righteous,’ ‘to treat as righteous’; it may even mean ‘to 
prove righteous’; but whether the person so declared, treated as, or proved 
to be righteous is really so, the word itself neither affirms nor denies. 

This rather sweeping proposition is made good by the following con- 
siderations :— 

(i) By the nature of verbs in -dw: comp. Sf. Comm. on 1 Cor. vi. 11 
*How can @:xa.ovr possibly signify “to make righteous?” Verbs indeed of 
this ending from adjectives of Phystcal meaning may have this use. e.g. 
rupaovr, “to make blind.” But when such words are derived from adjectives 
of moval meaning, as dfsotv, dorody, d:cacovy, they do by usage and must 
from the nature of things signify to deems, to accossmt, to prove, or to treas 
#s worthy, holy, righteous.’ 
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(ii) By the regular use of the word. Godet (p. 199) makes a bold 
assertion, which he is hardly likely to have verified, but yet which is probably 
right, that there is no example in the whole of classical literature where the 
word =‘ to mage righteous.’ The word however is not of frequent occurrence. 

(tii) From the constant usage of the LXX (O. T. and Apocr.), where the 
word occurs some forty-five times, always or almost always with the forensic 
or judicial sense. 

Tn the great majority of cases this sense is unmistakable. The nearest 
approach to an exception is Ps. Ixxiii [lxxii] 13 dpa paralws edinalwoa riy 
sapdiay pov, where, however, the word seems to = ‘ pronounced righteous,’ in 
other words, ‘I called my conscience clear.’ In Jer. iii. 11; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
§2 Sis. = ‘ prove righteous.’ 

(iv) From a like usage in the Pseudepigraphic Books: e.g. Ps. Sol. ii. 16; 
iii. 5; iv. 9; viii. 7, 27, 31; ix. 3 (in these passages the word is used con- 
sistently of ‘vindicating’ the character of God); justifico 4 Ezr. iv. 18; 
x. 16; xii. 7; 5 Ezr. ii. 20 (Zibb. Apocr. ed. O. F. Fritzsche, p. 643)—all 
these passages are forensic; Apoc. Baruch. (in Ceriani’s translation from 
the Syriac) xxi. 9, 11; xxiv. 1—where the word is applied to those who are 
‘declared innocent’ as opposed to ‘ sinners.’ 

(v) From the no less predominant and unmistakable usage of the N. T. : 
Matt. xi. 19; xii. 37; Luke vii. a9, 35 ; x. 29; xvi. 15; xvili. 14; Rom. ii. 
13; iii. gq; 1 Cor. iv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16—to quote only passages which are 
absolutely unambiguous. 

(vi) The meaning is brought out in full in ch. iv. 5 7@ 82 pH épyaCopéve, 
morevoyrs St én roy dixaodyra Tov doeBH, AoyileTa: 7 mints abrov eis dixat0- 
otvny. Here it is expressly stated that the person justified has nothing 
to show in the way of meritorious acts; his one asset (so to speak) is faith, 
and this faith is taken as an ‘ equivalent for righteousness.’ 

We content ourselves for the present with stating this result as a philo- 
logical fact. What further consequences it has, and how it fits into the 
teaching of St. Paul, will appear later: see the notes om dieaoodvn Geod 
above and below. 

Sixalwpa. For the force of the termination -ya reference should be made 
to a note by the late T. S. Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6, part of which 
is quoted in this commentary on Rom. iv. 2. d:alwpa is the definite con- 
crete expression of the act of dicaiwors: we might define it as ‘a declaration 
that a thing is dixa:ov, or that a person is Sixaos.’ From the first use we get 
the common sense of ‘ ordinance,’ ‘statute,’ as in Luke i. 6; Rom. i. 32, ii. 
36, and practically viii. 4; from the second we get the more characteristically 
Pauline use in Rom, v. 16,18. For the special shades of meaning in these 
passages see the notes upon them. 

Sixalwors, This word occurs only twice in this Epistle (iv. 25, v. 18), 
and not at all besides in the N. T. Its place is taken by the verb dixacovy, 
just as in the Gospel of St. John the verb morevew occurs no less than 
ninety-eight times, while the substantive mio7is is entirely absent. In 
meaning dixciwers preserves the proper force of the termination -ovs: it 

enotes the ‘ process or act of pronouncing righteous,’ in the case of sinners, 
‘the act of acquittal.’ 


The Meaning of Faith in the New Testament and in 
some Fewish Writings. 


The word wiovs has two leading senses, (1) fidelity and (2) belief. The 
second sense, as we have said, has its more exact significance determined by 
its object: it may mean, (i) belief in God; (ii) belief in the promises of 
God; (iii) belief in Christ; (iv) belief in some particular utterance, claim, oF 
promise of God or Christ. 
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The last of these senses is the one most common in the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘Faith’ is there usually ‘belief in the miracle-working power of Christ or of 
God through Christ.’ It is (a) the response of the applicant for relief— 
whether for himself or another—to the offer expressed or implied of that 
relief by means of miracles (Mark v. 34; x. 521)). The effect of the 
miracle is usually proportioned to the strength of this response (Matt. ix. 29 
Kara THY TicTI bpoV yer7OnTw iyi: for degrees of faith see Matt. viii. 10, 
26; Luke xvii. 5, &c.). In Acts iii. 16 the faith which has just before been 
described as ‘faith in the Name’ (of Christ) is spoken of as ‘faith brought 
into being by Christ’ (1 miorts % 5¢ avrov). Faith is also (8) the confidence 
of the disciple that he can exercise the like miracle-working power when ex- 
pressly conferred upon him (Mark xi. 2a-a4|]). This kind of faith our Lord 
in one place calls ‘faith in God’ (Mark xi. 22). There is one instance of 
‘faith’ used in a more general sense. When the Son of Man asks whether 
when He comes He shall find faith on the earth (Luke xviii. 8) He means 
‘faith in Himself.’ 

Faith in the performance of miracles is a sense which naturally passes 
over into the Acts (Actsiii. 16; xiv.9). We find in that book also ‘ ¢he faith’ 
(} ions Acts vi. 7; xiii. 8; xiv. 22; xvi. §; xxiv. 24), i.e. ‘the faith distinctive 
of Christians,’ belief that Jesus is the Son of God. ‘A door of faith’ (Acts 
xiv. 27) means ‘an opening for the spread of this belief.’ When sioms is 
used as an attribute of individuals (wAnpys aiorews Acts vi. 5 of Stephen; xi. 
24 of Barnabas) it has the Pauline sense of the enthusiasm and force of 
character which come from this belief in Jesus. 

In the Epistle of St. James wiovis is twice applied to prayer (Jas. i. 6; v. 
15), where it means the faith that God will grant what is prayed for. -Twice 
it means ‘Christian faith’ (Jas. i. 3; ii. 1). In the controversial passage, 
Jas. ii. 14-26, where Faith is contrasted with Works, the faith intended is 
‘faith in God.’ One example of it is the ‘belief that God is One’ (Jas. ii. 
Ig); another is the trust in God which led Abraham to sacrifice Isaac (Jas. ii. 
21), and to believe in the promise of his birth (Jas. ii. 23). Faith with 
St. James is more often the faith which is common to Jew and Christian; 
even where it is Christian faith, it stops short of the Christian enthusiasm. 

In St. Jude, whose Epistle must on that account be placed late in the 
Apostolic age, faith has got the concrete sense of a ‘body of belief’—not 
necessarily a large or complete body, but, as we should say, ‘the essentials 
of Christianity.’ As the particular point agaist which the saints are to 
contend is the denial of Christ, so the faith for which they are to contend 
would be the (full) confession of Christ (Jude 3 f., 20). 

In the two Epistles of St. Peter faith is always Christian faith (1 Pet. i. 5, 
42: ii.6; 2 Pet. i. 1, 5), and usually faith as the foundation of character. 

hen St. Peter speaks of Christians as ‘guarded through faith unto salva- 
tion’ (1 Pet. i. 5) his use approaches that of St. Paul; faith is treated as the 
‘one thing needful.’ 

St. John, as we have seen, very rarely uses the word wiozis (1 Jo. v. 4), 
though he makes up by his fondness for maredw, With him too faith is 
a very fundamental thing; it is the ‘victory which overcometh the world.’ 
It is defined to be the belief‘that Jesus is the Son of God’ (1 Jo. v. 5» 
Compared with St. Paul’s conception we may say that faith with St. John is 
rather contemplative and philosophic, where with St. Paul it is active and 
enthusiastic. In the Apocalypse faith comes nearer to fidelity; it is belief 
steadfastly held (Rev. ii. 13, 19; xiii. 10; xiv. 12; cf. also morés i. 5; ii. 
Io, &c.). 

The distinctive use of ‘faith’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is for faith in 
the fulfilment of God’s Ponies, a. firm belief of that which is still future and 
unseen (éAm:(ouévor tmdaracis, mpayyparow édeyxos ob BAcropévow Heb. xi. 1). 
This use not only runs through ch. xi, but is predominant in all the places 
where the word occurs (Heb. iv, a; vi. 1: x. a2 f.; xii. 2; xiii. 7): it is not 
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found in St. Paul of promises the fulfilment of which is still future (for this 
he prefers éAmis : ef. Ram. viii. 25 ef 52 8 ov BAéwoper éAmiCoper, dv’ Hmopovis 
dexdexdueda). St. Paul does however use ‘ faith’ for the confidence of O.T. 
saints in the fulfilment of particular promises made to them (so of Abraham 
im”Rom, iv). 

Going outside the N. T. it is natural that the use of ‘faith’ should be 
neither so high nor so definite. Still the word is found, and frequently 
enough to show that the idea ‘ was in the air’ and waiting only for an object 
worthy of it. ‘Faith’ enters rather largely into the eschatological teaching 

ing the Messianic time. Here it appears to have the sense of ‘ fidelity 
to the O. T. religion.” In the Psalms of Solomon it is characteristic of the 
Messiah Himself: Ps. Sol. xvii. 45 woipalywy 7d wolurcoy Kupiov éy aiare eat 
&wa:oovvpy. In the other Books it is characteristic of His subjects. Thus 
4 Exr. vi. 28 florebit autem fides et vincetur corruptela; vii. 34 veritas stabit 
et fides convalescet ; 44 (114) soluta est intemperantia, abscissa est incredu- 
litas (=amoria). In Apoc. Baruch. and Assump. Moys. the word has this 
sense, but not quite in the same connexion: Apoc. Bar. liv. 5 revelas ab- 
scondita immaculatis gui in fide sublecerunt se tibi et legi tuae; 21 glori- 
Jicabis fideles tuxta fidem eorum ; lix. 2 incredulis tormentum ignis reser- 
vatum ; Ass. Moys. iv. 8 duae autem tribus permanebunt in praeposita fide, 
In Apoc. Bar lvii. 2 we have it in the sense of faith in the prophecy of com- 
ing judgement: fides tudicit futuri tunc gignebatur, Several times, in oppo- 
sition to the use in St. Paul, we find opera et fides combined, still in con- 
nexion with the ‘ last things’ but retrospectively with reference to the life on 
earth. So 4 Ezraix. 7, 8 e¢ erit, omnis qui saluus factus fuerit et gui po- 
terit effugere per opera sua vel per fidem in qua credidit, is relinguetur de 
praedictis perrculrs et videbit salutare meum in terra mea et in finibus 
mets ; xiii. 23 ipse custodibit qui in periculo inciderint, hi sunt qui habent 
opera et fidem ad Fortissimum. We might well believe that both these pas- 
sages were suggested, though perhaps somewhat remotely, by the verse of 
Habakkuk which St. Paul quotes. The same may be said of 5 Ezr. xv. 3, 
4 nec turbent te incredulitates dicentium, guoniam omnis incredulus in in- 
credulitate sua morietur (Libb. Apocr. p. 645, ed. O. F. Fritzsche). 

Among all these various usages, in Canonical Books as well as Extra- 
canonical, the usage of St. Paul stands out markedly. It forms a climax to 
them all with the single exception of St. John. There is hardly one of the 
ordinary uses which is not represented in the Pauline Epistles. To confine 
vurselves to Ep. to Romans; we have the word (i) clearly used in the sense 
of ‘fidelity’ or ‘faithfulness’ (the faithfulness of God in performing His 
promises), Rom. iii. 3; also (ii) in the sense of a faith which is practically 
that of the miracle-worker, faith as the foundation for the exercise of spiritual 
gifts, Rom. xii. 3, 6.. We have it (iii) for a faith like that of Abraham in 
the fulfilment of the promiges of which he was the chosen recipient, Rom. iv. 
passim. The faith of Abraham however becomes something more than 
a particular attitude in regard to particular promises; it is (iv) a standing 
attitude, deliberate faith in God, the key-note of his character; in ch, iv. the 
last sense is constantly gliding into this. A faith like Abraham’s is typical of 
the Christian’s faith, which has however both a lower sense and a higher: 
sometimes (v) it is in a general sense the acceptance of Christianity, Rom. i. 
5; x. 8,17; xvi. 26; but it is also (vi) that specially strong and confident 
acceptance, that firm planting of the character upon the service of Christ, 
which enables a man to disregard small scruples, Rom. xiv. 1, 22 f.; cf. i. 
17. The centre and mainspring of this higher form of faith is (vii) defined 
more exactly as ‘faith in Jesus Christ,’ Rom. iii. 22 q.v., 26. This is the 
crowning and characteristic sense with St. Paul; and it is really this whick 
he has in view wherever he ascribes to faith the decisive significance which 
he does ascribe to it, even though the object is not expressed (as im i. 17 ; iii. 
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27 ff.; v. 1,2). We have seen that it is not merely assent or adhesion but 
enthustastic adhesion, personal adhesion; the highest and most effective 
motive- power of which human character is capable. It is well to remember 
that St. Paul has all these meanings before him; and he glances from one to 
another as the hand of a violin-player runs over the strings of his violin. 


The Righteousness of God. 


The idea of the righteousness of God, imposing as it is in the 
development given to it in this Epistle, is by no means essentially 
a new one. It is one of those fundamental Biblical ideas which 
run through both Testaments alike and appear in a great variety of 
application. The Hebrew prophets were as far as possible from 
conceiving of the Godhead as a metaphysical abstraction. The 
I AM THAT I AM of the Book of Exodus is very different from 
the 3vrws dv, the Pure Being, without attributes because removed 
from all contact with matter, of the Platonizing philosophers. The 
essential properties of Righteousness and Holiness which charac- 
terized the Lord of all spirits contained within themselves the 
springs of an infinite expansiveness. Having brought into existence 
a Being endowed with the faculty of choice and capable of right 
and wrong action they could not rest until they had imparted to 
that Being something of themselves. The Prophets and Psalmists 
of the Old Testament seized on this idea and gave it grand and 
far-reaching expression. We are apt not to realize until we come 
to look to what an extent the leading terms in this main pro- 
position of the Epistle had been already combined in the Old 
Testament. Reference has been made to the triple combination of 
‘righteousness,’ ‘salvation’ and ‘revelation’ in Ps. xcviii. [xcvii.] 2: 
similarly Is. lvi. 1 ‘ My salvation is near to come, and My righteous- 
ness to be revealed.’ The double combination of ‘righteousness’ 
and ‘salvation’ is more common. In Ps. xxiv. [xxiii] 5 it is 
slightly obscured in the LXX: ‘He shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord and righteousness (¢Aenpootvyy) from the God of his 
salvation (xapa Gcod wwrjpos adrod).’ In the Second Part of Isaiah 
it occurs frequently: Is. xlv. 21-25 ‘ There is no God beside Me ; 
a just God and a Saviour (Sicaws xai swrqp). Look unto Me and 
be ye saved... .the word is gone forth from My mouth in righteous- 
ness and shall not return (or righteousness is gone forth from My 
mouth, a word which shall not return R. V. marg.)... Only in 
the Lord shall one say unto Me is righteousness and strength. .. . 
In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justified (aa Kupiov 
BsxaroOjoovrat), and shall glory’: Is. xlvi. 13 ‘I bring near My 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and My salvation shall not 
tarry: and I will place salvation in Zion for Israel My glory’: Is. 
li. 5, 6 ‘My righteousness is near, My salvation is gone forth . . . 
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My salvation shall be for ever, and My righteousness shall not be 
abolished.’ 

In all these passages the righteousness of God is conceived as 
‘going forth,’ as projected from the Divine essence and realizing 
itself among men. In Is. liv. 17 it is expressly said, ‘Their 
righteousness [which] is of Me’; and in Is. xlv. 2g the process is 
described as one of justification (‘in the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified’: see above). In close attendance on the 
righteousness of God is His salvation; where the one is the other 
immediately follows. 

These passages seem to have made a deep impression upon 
St. Paul. To him too it seems a necessity that the righteousness 
of God should be not only inherent but energizing, that it should 
impress and diffuse itself as an active force in the world. 

According to St. Paul the manifestation of the Divine righteous- 
ness takes a number of different forms. Four of these may be 
specified. (1) It is seen in the fidelity with which God fulfils His 
promises (Rom. iii. 3, 4), (2) It is seen in the punishment 
which God metes out upon sin, especially the great final punish- 
ment, the jpépa épyns Kat droxadiypews Sixaroxpicias rod Ceod (Rom. 
ii. 5). Wrath is only the reaction of the Divine righteousness 
when it comes into collision with sin. (3) There is one signal mani- 
festation of righteousness, the nature of which it is difficult for us 
wholly to grasp, in the Death of Christ. We are going further 
than we have warrant for if we set the Love of God in opposition 
to His Justice; but we have the express warrant of Rom. iii. 25, 26 
for regarding the Death on Calvary as a culminating exhibition of 
the Divine righteousness, an exhibition which in some mysterious 
way explains and justifies the apparent slumbering of Divine re- 
sentment against sin. The inadequate punishment hitherto in- 
flicted upon sin, the long reprieve which had been allowed man- 
kind to induce them to repent, all looked forward as it were to that 
culminating event. Without it they could not have been; but the 
shadow of it was cast before, and the prospect of it made them 
possible. (4) There is a further link of connexion between what is 
said as to the Death of Christ on Calvary and the leading pro- 
position laid down in these verses (i. 16, 17) as to a righteousness 
of God apprehended by faith, The Death of Christ is of the 
nature of a sacrifice (ev r@ avrod aiwart) and acts as an Aacripior 
(iii. 25 q. v.) by virtue of which the Righteousness of God which 
reaches its culminating expression in it becomes capable of wide 
diffusion amongst men. This is the great ‘going forth’ of the 
Divine Righteousness, and it embraces in its scope all believers. 
The essence of it, however, is—at least at first, whatever it may be 
ultimately—that it consists not in making men actually righteous 
but in ‘ justifying’ or treating them as if they were righteous. 
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Here we reach a fundamental conception with St. Paul, and one 
which dominates all this part of the Epistle to the Romans, so that 
it may be well to dwell upon it in some detail. 

We have seen that a process of transference or conversion 
takes place; that the righteousness of which St. Paul speaks, though 
it issues forth from God, ends in a state or condition of man. How 
could this be? The name which St. Paul gives to the process 
is dicaiwors (iv. 25, v. 18). More often he uses in respect to 
it the verb Sicasotoda (iii. 24, 28, v. 1, 9, vili. 30, 33). The full 
phrase is dKxawicbu dx wicrews: which means that the believer, by 
virtue of his faith, is ‘accounted or treated as if he were righteous’ 
in the sight of God. More even than this: the person so ‘ac- 
counted righteous’ may be, and indeed is assumed to be, not 
actually righteous, but daoe8js (Rom. iv. §), an offender against 
God. 

There is something sufficiently startling in this. The Christian 
life is made to have its beginning in a fiction. No wonder that 
the fact is questioned, and that another sense is given to the words 
—that daotcGu is taken to imply not the attribution of righteous- 
ness in idea but an imparting of actual righteousness. The facts 
of language, however, are inexorable: we have seen that dccacod», 
dixacovcdas have the first sense and not the second; that they are 
rightly said to be ‘forensic’; that they have reference to a judicial 
verdict, and to nothing beyond. To this conclusion we feel bound 
to adhere, even though it should follow that the state described 
is (if we are pressed) a fiction, that God is regarded as dealing 
with men rather by the ideal standard of what they may be than by 
the actual standard of what they are. What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the first 
Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he is allowed 
to start on his career with a clean record; his sin-stained past 
is not reckoned against him. The change is the great thing; it 
is that at which God looks. As with the Prodigal Son in the 
parable the breakdown of his pride and rebellion in the one cry, 
‘Father, I have sinned’ is enough. The father does not wait 
to be gracious. He does not put him upon a long term of 
probation, but reinstates him at once in the full privilege of 
sonship. The justifying verdict is nothing more than the ‘ best 
robe’ and the ‘ring’ and the ‘fatted calf’ of the parable (Luke 
xv. 22 f.). 

When the process of Justification is thus reduced to its simplest 
elements we see that there is after all nothing so very strange 
about it. It is simply Forgiveness, Free Forgiveness. The Parable 
of the Prodigal Son is a picture of it which is complete on two 
of its sides, as an expression of the attitude of mind required in 
the sinner, and of the reception accorded to him by God. To 
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insist that it must also be complete in a negative sense, and that 
it excludes any further conditions of acceptance, because no such 
conditions are mentioned, is to forget the nature of a parable. 
It would be as reasonable to argue that the father would be 
indifferent to the future conduct of the son whom he has recovered 
because the curtain falls upon the scene of his recovery and is 
not again lifted. By pressing the argument from silence in this 
way we should only make the Gospels inconsistent with them- 
selves, because elsewhere they too (as we shall see) speak of 
further conditions besides the attitude and temper of the sinner. 

We see then that at bottom and when we come to the essence of 
things the teaching of the Gospels is not really different from the 
teaching of St. Paul. It may be said that the one is tenderly and 
pathetically human where the other is a system of Jewish Scho- 
lasticism. But even if we allow the name it is an encouragement 
to us to seek for the simpler meaning of much that we may be 
inclined to call ‘scholastic.’ And we may also by a little inspection 
discover that in following out lines of thought which might come 
under this description St. Paul is really taking up the threads of 
grand and far-reaching ideas which had fallen from the Prophets 
of Israel and had never yet been carried forwards to their legitimate 
issues. The Son of Man goes straight, as none other, to the 
heart of our common humanity; but that does not exclude the 
right of philosophizing or theologizing on the facts of religion, and 
that is surely not a valueless theology which has such facts as its 
foundation. 

What has been thus far urged may serve to mitigate the apparent 
strangeness of St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification. But there is 
much more to be said when we come to take that doctrine with 
its context and to put it in its proper place in relation to the whole 
system. 

‘ In the first place it must be remembered that the doctrine belongs 

strictly speaking only to the beginning of the Christian’s career. 
It marks the initial stage, the entrance upon the way of life. It 
was pointed out a moment ago that in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son the curtain drops at the readmission of the prodigal to his 
home. We have no further glimpse of his home life. To isolate 
the doctrine of Justification is to drop the curtain at the same 
place, as if the justified believer had no after-career to be re- 
corded, 

But St. Paul does not so isolate it. He takes it up and follows 
every step in that after-career till it ends in the final glory (ots 8¢ 
édsxaiwae, rovrovs cai édd£ace Vill. 30). We may say roughly that 
the first five chapters of the Epistle are concerned with the doctrine 
of Justification, in itself (i. 16— iii. 30), in its relation to leading 
features of the Old Covenant (iii. 31—iv. 2§) and in the conse- 
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quences which flowed from it (v. s-21). But with ch. vi another 
factor is introduced, the Mystical Union of the Christian with the 
Risen Christ. This subject is prosecuted through three chapters, 
vi-viii, which really cover (except perhaps the one section vii. 
7-25)—and that with great fulness of detail—the whole career 
of the Christian subsequent to Justification. We shall speak of 
the teaching of those chapters when we come to them. 

It is no doubt an arguable question how far these later chapters 
can rightly be included under the same category as the earlier. 
Dr. Liddon for instance summarizes their contents as ‘ Justification 
considered subjectively and in its effects upon life and conduct. 
Moral consequences of Justification. (A) The Life of Justification 
and sin (vi. 1-14). (B) The Life of Justification and the Mosaic 
Law (vi. 15—vii. 25). (C) The Life of Justification and the work 
of the Holy Spirit (viii.). The question as to the legitimacy of 
this description hangs together with the question as to the meaning 
of the term Justification. If Justification=/usti#a infusa as well 
as imputa/a, then we need not dispute the bringing of chaps. vi-viii 
under that category. But we have given the reasons which compel 
us to dissent from this view. The older Protestant theologians dis- 
tinguished between Justification and Sanctification; and we think 
that they were right both im drawing this distinction and im 
referring chaps. vi-viii to the second head rather than to the first. 
On the whole St. Paul does keep the two subjects separate from 
each other; and it seems to us to conduce to clearness of thought 
to keep them separate. 

At the same time we quite admit that the point at issue is rather 
one of clearness of thought and convenience of thinking than 
anything more material. Although separate the two subjects run 
up into each other and are connected by real links. There is an 
organic unity in the Christian life. Its different parts and functions 
are no more really separable than the different parts and functions 
of the human body. And in this respect there is a true analogy 
between body and soul. When Dr. Liddon concludes his note 
(p. 18) by saying, ‘Justification and sanctification may be dis- 
tinguished by the student, as are the arterial and nervous systems 
in the human body; but in the living soul they are coincident and 
inseparable,’ we may cordially agree. The distinction between 
Justification and Sanctification or between the subjects of chaps. 
i. 16—v, and chaps. vi-viii is analogous to that between the arterial 
and nervous systems; it holds good as much and no more—no 
more, but as much. 

A further question may be raised which the advocates of the 
view we have just been discussing would certainly answer in the 
affirmative, viz. whether we might not regard the whole working 
out of the influences brought to bear upon the Christian in chaps. 
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vi-viii, as yet a fifth great expression of the Righteousness of God 
as energizing amongst men. We too think that it might be so 
regarded. It stands quite on a like footing with other manifes- 
tations of that Righteousness. All that can be said to the con- 
trary is that St. Paul himself does not explicitly give it this 
name. 


THE UNIVERSAL NEED: FAILURE OF 
THE GENTILES. 


I. 18-82. Thzs revelation of Righteousness, issuing forth 
from God and embracing man, has a dark background in 
that other revelation of Divine Wrath at the gross wicked- 
ness of men (ver. 18). 

There are three stages: (1) the knowledge of God which 
all might have from the character imprinted upon Creation 
(vv. 19-20); (2) the deliberate ignoring of this knowledge 
and idle speculation ending in idolatry (vv. 21-23); (3) the 
judicial surrender of those who provoke God by idolatry to 
every kind of moral degradation (vv. 24-32). 


* This message of mine is the one ray of hope for a doomed 
world. The only other revelation, which we can see all around 
us, is a revelation not of the Righteousness but of the Wrath 
of God breaking forth—or on the point of breaking forth—from 
heaven, like the lightning from a thundercloud, upon all the 
countless offences at once against morals and religion of which 
mankind are guilty. They stifle and suppress the Truth within 
them, while they go on still in their wrong-doing (ev ddu.). '* It is 
not merely ignorance, All that may be known of God He has 
revealed in their hearts and consciences. ™For since the world 
has been created His attributes, though invisible in themselves, 
are traced upon the fabric of the visible creation. I mean, His 
Power to which there is no beginning and those other attributes 
which we sum up under the common name of Divinity. 

So plain is all this as to make it impossible to escape the 
responsibility of ignoring it. “The guilt of men lay not in their 
ignorance; for they had a knowledge of God. But in spite of 
that knowledge, they did not pay the homage due to Him as 
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God: they gave Him no thanks; but they gave the rein to futile 
speculations; they lost all intelligence of truth, and their moral 
sense was obscured. ™ While they boasted of their wisdom, they 
were turned to folly. ™In place of the majesty of the Eternal 
God, they worshipped some fictitious representation of weak and 
perishable man, of bird, of quadruped or reptile. 

“Such were the beginnings of idolatry. And as a punishment 
for it God gave them up to moral corruption, leaving them to 
follow their own depraved desires wherever they might lead, even 
to the polluting of their bodies by shameful intercourse. * Repro- 
bates, who could abandon the living and true God for a sham 
divinity, and render divine honours and ritual observance to the 
creature, neglecting the Creator (Blessed be His name for ever !). 

%* Because of this idolatry, I repeat, God gave them up to the 
vilest passions. Women behaved like monsters who had forgotten 
their sex. * And men, forsaking the natural use, wrought shame 
with their own kind, and received in their physical degradation 
a punishment such as they deserved. 

2® They refused to make God their study: and as they rejected 
Him, so He rejected them, giving them over to that abandoned 
mind which led them into acts disgraceful to them as men: 
* replete as they were with every species of wrong-doing; with 
active wickedness, with selfish greed, with thorough inward de- 
pravity : their hearts brimming over with envy, murderous thoughts, 
quarrelsomeness, treacherous deceit, rank ill-nature; backbiters, 
 slanderers; in open defiance of God, insolent in act, arrogant in 
thought, braggarts in word towards man; skilful plotters of evil, 
bad sons, **dull of moral apprehension, untrue to their word, 
void of natural duty and of humanity: * Reprobates, who, knowing 
full well the righteous sentence by which God denounces death 
upon all who act thus, are not content with doing the things which 
He condemns themselves but abet and applaud those who practise 
them, 

18. There is general agreement as to the structure of this 
part of the Epistle. St. Paul has just stated what the Gospel 
is; he now goes on to show the necessity for such a Gospel. 
The world is lost without it. Following what was for a Jew 
the obvious division, proof is given of a complete break-down in 
regard to righteousness (i) en the part of the Gentiles, (ii) on the 
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part of the Jews. The summary conclusion of the whole section 
i, r8—ili. 20 is given in the two verses iii. 19, 20: it is that the 
whole world, Gentile and Jew alike, stands guilty before God. 
Thus the way is prepared for a further statement of the means of 
removing that state of guilt offered in the Gospel. 


Marcion retained ver. 18, omitting @eo3, perhaps through some accident 
on his own part or in the MS. which he copied (Zahn, zw? sp. p. 516; the 
tather important cursive 47 has the same omission). The-rest of the chapter 
with ii, 1 he seems to have excised. He may have been jealous of this 
trenchant attack upon the Gentiles. 


*Awoxahtwrerat. How is this revelation made? Is the reference 
to the Final Judgement, or to the actual condition, as St. Paul 
saw it, of the heathen world? Probably not to either exclusively, 
but to both in close combination. The condition of the world 
seems to the Apostle ripe for judgement; he sees around him 
on all hands signs of the approaching end. In the latter half 
of this chapter St. Paul lays stress on these signs: he develops 
the dwoxaAvmreras, present. In the first half of the next chapter 
he brings out the final doom to which the signs are pointing. 
Observe the links which connect the two sections: dmoxcadtmrerat 
iL 18 = awoxddvyis ii. §; Spy i. 18, ii. 5,85; dvaroddyqros i. 20, 
ii, 1. 

épyh Geos. (1) In the O. T. the conception of the Wrath of 
God has special reference to the Covenant-relation. It is inflicted 
either (a) upon Israelites for gross breach of the Covenant (Lev. 
x. 1, 2 Nadab and Abihu; Num. xvi. 33, 46 ff. Korah; xxv. 3 
Baal-peor), or (8) upon non-Israelites for oppression of the Chosen 
People (Jer. L 11-17; Ezek. xxxvi. 5). (2) In the prophetic 
writings this infliction of ‘wrath’ is gradually concentrated upon 
a great Day of Judgement, the Day of the Lord (Is. ii. 10-22, &c. ; 
Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joeliii. 12 ff. ; Obad. 8 ff. ; Zeph. iii. 8 ff). (3) Hence 
the N. T. use seems to be mainly, if not altogether, eschatological : 
cf, Matt. iii. 7; 1 Thess. i. 10; Rom. ii. 5, v.g; Rev. vi. 16, 17. 
Even 1 Thess. ii. 16 does not seem to be an exception: the state 
of the Jews seems to St. Paul to be only a foretaste of the final 
woes. See on this subject esp. Ritschl, Rechifertigung u. Versoh- 
nung, ii. 124 ff. ed. 2. 


Similarly Euthym.-Zig. "AwoxaAdwrer ai a.r.A. iv huepg Snrovért Kpiccws. 
We must remember however that St. Paul regarded the Day of Judgement as 
near at hand. 


dy &S:xia, ‘living in unrighteousness ‘he while’ Moule. 

aatexdytwv. xaréxew = (i) ‘to hold fast’ Lk. viii. 15; 1 Cor. xi. 2, 
nv. 2, &c.; (ii) ‘to hold down,’ ‘hold in check’ 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 
where 76 «aréyov, 6 xaréya»=the force of [Roman] Law and Order 
by which Antichrist is restrained: similarly here but in a bad 
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sense; it is the truth whicm fs ‘held down,’ hindered, thwarted, 
checked in its free and expansive operation. 

19. Sdér: always in Gk. Test. = ‘because.’ There are three uses ; 
(i) for 8¢ 3 16 = propler quod, guamobrem, ‘ wherefore,’ introducing 
a consequence; (ii) for dia rovro dre = propterea quod, Or guia, 
‘because,’ giving a reason for what has gone before; (iii) from 
Herod. downwards, but esp. in later Gk. = dr, ‘that.’ 

vd ywworév. This is a similar case to that of evodadnooua above : 
yvwords in Scripture generally (both LXX and N. T.) means as 
arule ‘known’ (e.g. Acts i. 19, ii. 14, xv. 18, &c.); but it does 
not follow that it may not be used in the stricter sense of 
‘knowable,’ ‘what may be known’ (‘the intelligible nature’ 
T. H. Green, The Witness of God, p. 4) where the context favours 
that sense: so Orig. Theoph. Weiss. Gif, against Chrys. Mey. 
De W. Va. There is the more room for this stricter use here 
as the word does not occur elsewhere in St. Paul and the induction 
does not cover his writings. 

év aétois, ‘within them.’ St. Paul repeatedly uses this preposi- 
tion where we might expect a different one (cf. Gal. i. 16; Rom. 
ii. 1§): any revelation must pass through the human conscious- 
ness: so Mey. Go. Oltr. Lips., not exactly as Gif. (‘in their very 
nature and constitution as men’) or Moule (‘ among them). 


Compare also Luther, Table Talk, Aph. dxlix: ‘Melanchthon discoursing 
with Luther touching the prophets, who continually boast thus: ‘* Thus saith 
the Lord,” asked whether God in person spoke with them or no. Luther 
replied: ‘‘ They were very holy, spiritual people, who seriously contemplated 
upon holy and divine things: therefore God spake with them in thei 
consciences, which the prophets held as sure and certain revelations.”’ 

It is however possible that allowance should be made for the wider 
Hebraistic use of éy, as in the phrase Aadeiy ey run (Habak. ii. 1 drooxo- 
wetow Tod ide th AGAnoe dv gol: cf. Zech. i. 9, 13, 14, 193 ii. 3; iV. 4, 53 
v. 5, 10; vi. 4; also 4 Ezr. v. 15 amgelus gust loguebatur in me. In that 
case too much stress must not be laid on the preposition as describing an 
internal process. At the same time the analogy of Aadciy éy does not cover 
the very explicit govepoy éorw év airois: and we must remember that 
St. Paul is writing as one who had himself an ‘abundance of revelations’ 
(2 Cor. xii, 7), and uses the language which corresponded to his owa 
experience. 


ZO. dws xricews xdopov. Gif. is inclined to translate this ‘from 
the created universe,’ ‘creation’ (in the sense of ‘things created ’} 
being regarded as the source of knowledge: he alleges Vulg. - 
a creatura mundi. But it is not clear that Vulg. was intended 
to have this sense; and the parallel phrases dm’ dpyjs xdopou 
(Matt. xxiv. 21), dwd eataodis xicpou (Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xi. 50; 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8), am’ dpyijs cricews (Mark x. 6; xiii. 19; 2 Pet. 
iii, 4), seem to show that the force of the prep. is rather “mporal, 
‘since the creation of the universe’ (d@’ ad ypovov 6 dparis éxricrOn 
eéopos Euthym.-Zig.). The idea of knowledge being derived from 
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the fabric of the created world is in any case contained in the 
context. 

uticews: see Lft. Col. p. 214. eriows has three senses: (i) the 
act of creating (as here); (ii) the result of that act, whether (a) the 
aggregate of created things (Wisd. v. 18; xvi. 24; Col. i. 15 and 
probably Rom. viii. 19 ff.); or (8) a creature, a single created thing 
(Heb. iv. 13, and perhaps Rom. viii. 39, q. v.). 

xafopatat: commonly explained to mean ‘are clearly seen’ 
(xardé with intensive force, as in xarapavOdvew, xatavoeiv); 80 Fri. 
Grm.-Thay. Gif. &c. It may however relate rather to the direction 
of sight, ‘are surveyed,’ ‘contemplated’ (‘are under observation’ 
Moule). Both senses are represented in the two places in which 
the word occurs in LXX: (i) in Job x. 4 4 damep Bpords bpa Kabopas ; 
(ii) in Num, xxiv. 2 Badadp ... xafop@ rév “Iopaid eotpatomedevkdra 
xara OvAds. 

Gidiog: dididérns is a Divine attribute in Wisd. ii. 23 (v. 1, see 
below); cf. also Wisd. vii. 26 Gords didiov, Jude 6. 

The argument from the nature of the created world to the 
character of its Author is as old as the Psalter, Job and Isaiah: 
Pss. xix. 1; xciv. g; cxliii. 5; Is. xlii. 5; xlv. 18; Job xii. 9; 
XXVi. 14; EXXXvi. 24 ff.; Wisd. ii. 23; xiii. 1,5, &c. It is common 
to Greek thought as well as Jewish: Arist. De Mundo 6 déewpnrtos 
an’ aitay trav épywv Oewpeiras [5 Geds| (Lid.). This argument is very 
fully set forth by Philo, De Pracm. et Poen. 7 (Mang. ii. 415). 
After describing the order and beauty of Nature he goes on: 
‘ Admiring and being struck with amazement at these things, they 
arrived at a conception consistent with what they had seen, that 
all these beauties so admirable in their arrangement have not come 
into being spontaneously (ov« dravroparioOévra yéyovev), but are the 
work of some Maker, the Creator of the world, and that there must 
needs be a Providence (mpévoav); because it is a law of nature 
that the Creative Power (76 remomxés) must take care of that which 
has come into being. But these admirable men superior as they 
are to all others, as I said, advanced from below upwards as if 
by a kind of celestial ladder guessing at the Creator from His 
works by probable inference (ofa d:d ravos odpaviou kiipaxos amd tay 
Zoyov eixdrt Roytopp oroxacdpevor Tov Sypsovpyér). 

Qecédtns: Oedrns = Divine Personality, dewrns = Divine nature and 
properties ; dvvams is a single attribute, Oedrns is a summary term 
for those other attributes which constitute Divinity: the word 
appears in Biblical Gk. first in Wisd. xviii. g rov ris Gesdrntos vdpor 
éy dpovoia dueOevro. 

Didymus (772s. ii. 11; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 664) accuses the heretics of 

reading 9«érns here, and it is found in one MS., P. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that so general a term as Oc:drms should 
be combined with a term denoting a particular attribute like divams. To 
meet this difficulty the attempt has been made to narrow down Oadérns te 
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the signification of 8éfa, the divine glory or splendour. It is suggested 
that this word was not used because it seemed inadequate to describe the 
uniqueness of the Divine Nature (Rogge, Die Amschauungen d. Ap. Paules 
von d. religios-ssttl. Charakt. a. Heidentums, Leipzig, 18838, p. 10 f.) 


eis 73 etvar: eis ré denotes here not direct and primary purpose 
but indirect, secondary or conditional purpose. God did not 
design that man should sin; but He did design that if they sinned 
they should be without excuse: on His part all was done to 
give them a sufficient knowledge of Himself. Burton however 
(Moods and Tenses, § 411) takes eis ré here as expressing not 
purpose but result, because of the causal clause which follows. 
‘This clause could be forced to an expression of purpose only by 
supposing an ellipsis of some such expression as ral ovras ciciv, 
and seems therefore to require that «is ré eivas be interpreted as 
‘expressing result.’ There is force in this reasoning, though the use 
of eis ré for mere result is not we believe generally recognized. 

21. edfacay. soda is one of the words which show a deepened 
significance in their religious and Biblical use. In classical Greek 
‘n accordance with the slighter sense of dé£a it merely = ‘ to form 
an opinion about’ (dogadmevos ddicos, ‘ held to be unrighteous,’ 
Plato, Rep. 588 B) ; then later with a gradual rise of signification 
‘to do honour to’ or ‘ praise’ (ér dperp Sedogacpévor dvdpes Polyb. 
VI. liii. 10). And so in LXX and N.T. with a varying sense accord- 
ing to the subject to whom it is applied: (i) Of the honour done by 
man to man (Esth. iii. 1 éddfacev 6 Bacideds *Aprafépins *Apudy); 
(ii) Of that which is done by man to God (Lev. x. 3 & waon ry 
ouvayoyn SofarOncopat) ; (iii) Of the glory bestowed on man by God 
(Rom. viii. 30 obs 8€ Oixaiwoe, rovTovs rai éddEace) ; (iv) In a sense 
specially characteristic of the Gospel of St. John, of the visible 
manifestation of the glory, whether of the Father by His own act 
(Jo. xii. 28), or of the Son by His own act (Jo. xi. 4), or of the Son 
by the act of the Father (Jo. vii. 39; xii. 16, 23, &c.), or of the 
Father by the Incarnate Son (Jo. xiii. 31; xiv. 13; Xvil. 1, 4, &c.). 

énaraOynoav, ‘were frustrated,’ ‘rendered - futile.’ In LXX ra 
paraa = ‘idols’ as ‘things of nought. The two words occur 
together in 2 Kings xvii. 15 «al éwopevOncay émiow ray pataiwy cal 
euarawOnoay. 

Siahoyopois: as usually in LXX and N. T. in a bad sense of 
‘ perverse, self-willed, reasonings or speculations’ (cf. Hatch, Zs. 
in Bibl. Gk. p. 8). 


Comp. Amock xcix. 8, 9 ‘ And they will become godless by reason of the 
foolishness of their hearts, and their eyes will be blinded through the fear of 
their hearts and through visions in their dreams. Through these they will 
become godless and fearful, because they werk all their works in a lie and 
they worship a stone.’ 


xapdia : the most comprehensive term for the human faculties, 
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the seat of feeling (Rom. ix. 2; x. 1); will (1 Cor. iv. 5; vii. 37; 
cf. Rom. xvi. 18); thoughts (Rom. x. 6, 8). Physically xapdia 
belongs to the omAdyxva (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12); the conception of its 
functions being connected with the Jewish idea that life resided in 
the blood: morally it is neutral in its character, so that it may be 
either the home of lustful desires (Rom. i. 24), or of the Spirit 
(Rom. v. 5). 

23. 7\Aagay év: an imitation of a Heb. construction: cf. Ps. 
evi. (cv.) 20 ; also for the expression Jer. ii. 11 (Del. ad Joc.) &. 

8égav = ‘manifested perfection.’ See on iii. 23. 


Comp. with this verse Philo, V#. Mos. iii. 20 (Mang. ii. 161) of rdv 
467 Oedy xaradindyres Tods Wevdwvdpous cdnpiovpynoay, pOaprais Kat -yevnrais 
obcias Thy Tov dyevhrou Kai dpOaprov mpdapyoy empnpioayres : also De Ebriet. 
28 (Mang. i. 374) rap’ 8 «al OcomAaoreiv apfdpevos dyakpdarew kal fodvav nat 
Drov pvplor dpidpuynatow tAais kapdpos rerexvitevpévaw KwarémAnoe Tv 
oikounéevay . . . Kareipydcaro Td évayTiov ob mpocedéxnoev, dv7i dowdrnTos 
dcéBevav—rd yap roAveov év vais THY dppdvev uxais dbedrys, Kal Oeod Tiphs 
droyovoww of ra Ovnta Oewoavres—ols ovK eEhpwecer HArLov Kal GeAnYnS . . 
elxdvas S:amddcacGas, ddA’ Hdq Kal dAdyors (wos wal puTois THs THY aPOdprow 
Tihs per édocay, ' 


24. wapéSwxev: three times repeated, here, in ver. 26 and in 
ver. 28. These however do not mark so many distinct stages in 
the punishment of the heathen; it is all one stage. Idolatry leads 
to moral corruption which may take different forms, but in all is 
a proof of God’s displeasure. Gif. has proved that the force of 
rapédwxev is not merely permissive (Chrys. Theodrt. Euthym.-Zig.* ), 
through God permitting men to have their way; or privastve, 
through His withdrawing His gracious aid; but judiczal, the appro- 
priate punishment of their defection: it works automatically, one 
evil leading to another by natural sequence. 


This is a Jewish doctrine: Pirgé Aboth, iv. a ‘ Every fulfilment of duty is 
rewarded by another, and every transgression is punished by another’; Shad- 
bath 104° ‘ Whosoever strives to keep himself pure receives the power to de 
so, and whosoever will be impure to him is it [the door of vice] thrown 
open’; Jerus. Talmud, ‘He who erects a fence round himself is fenced, and 
he who gives himself over is given over’ (from Delitzsch, Notes on Heb. 
Version of Ep. to Rom.). .The Jews held that the heathen because of their 
rejection of the Law were wholly abandoned by God: the Holy Spirit was 
withdrawn from them (Weber, Altsys. Theol. p. 66). 


dy adtots & A BC D*, several cursives; év éavrois DOEFGKLP, 
&c., printed editions of Fathers, Orig. Chrys. Theodrt., Vulg. (sé 
contumelits adficiant corpora sua in ipsis). The balance is strongly 


® Similarly Adrian, an Antiochene writer (c. 440 A.D.) in his Elcayary? els 
vas Oelas ypapas, a classified collection of figures and modes of speech em- 
ployed in Holy Scripture, refers this verse to the head Ti éni rav dvOpwniven 
Kakav ovyxupnow Tov @eod ws apafiw avTov Aéyar éandy kwrAvo Suvdpevos, 
FOUTO OV TroLE:. : 
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im favour of abrois. With this reading drupdZeoGar is pass., and és 
adrois == ‘among them”: with ¢» éavrois, arup, is mid. (as Vulg.). 

On the forms, airov, aivod and éavrod see Buttmann, Gr. of NV. 7. G&. (te. 
Thayer) p. 111; Hort, /trod., Notes on Orthography. p. 144. 

InN. tr Greek there is a tendency to the disuse of strong reflexive forms. 
Simple possession is most commonly expressed by abrod, abrijs, &c.: only 
where the reflexive character is emphasized (not merely susem, but susmm 
ipsttss) is éavrod used (hence the importance of such phrases as roy éavTov 
vid» méwpos Rom. viii. 3). Some critics have denied the existence in the 
N. T. of the aspirated abvod : and it is true that there is no certain proof of 
aspiration (such as the occurrence before it of ov or an elided preposition; 
in early MSS. breathings are rare), but in a few strong cases, where the 
omission of the aspirate would be against all Greek usage, it is retained by 
WH. (e.g. in Jo. il. 24; Lk. xxiii. 12). 


25. oirwesg: dors, often called ‘rel. of quality,’ (i) denotes 
a single object with reference to its kind, its nature, its capacities, 
its character (‘one who,’ ‘ being of such a kind as that’); and thus 
(ii) it frequently makes the adjectival sentence assign a cause for 
the main sentence : it is used like gut, or guippe guz, with subj. 

thy ddjleavy ... 16 Yedder: abstr. for concrete, for rdév adAnOwir 
Ocdv.. . Trois Wevdeot Oeois, cf. 1 Thess. i. g. 

éoeBdoOnoay. This use of ocBafecOu is an drat Aeydpevor ; the 
common form is o¢@ec6as (see Va.). 

wapa tov kticavra == not merely ‘ more than the Creator’ (a force 
which the preposition might bear), but ‘passing by the Creator 
altogether,’ ‘ to the neglect of the Creator.’ 


Cf. Philo, De Mend. Opif. 2 (Mangey, i. a) reves rdv wéopov paddov } 
voy Koo pomo.dy Aorta ne ‘ we 


8s éorw eddoyntés. Doxologies like this are of constant occurrence 
in the Talmud, and are a spontaneous expression of devout feeling 
called forth either by the thought of God’s adorable perfections or 
sometimes (as here) by the forced mention of that which reverence 
would rather hide. ; 

27. dwohapBdvovreg : arodk.= (i) ‘to receive back’ (as in Luke vi. 
34); (ii) ‘to receive one’s due’ (as in Luke xxiii. 41); and so here. 

28. Boxipacay: Soxpdtw = (i) ‘to test’ (1 Cor. iii. 13, &c.); 
(ii) ‘to approve after testing’ (so here; and ii. 18; xiv. 22, &c.); 
similarly adscmoy = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobates.’ 

& émiyvdce : ériyvoos =.‘ afler knowledge’: hence (i) recogni- 
tion (vb, = ‘to recognize,’ Matt. vii. 16; xvii. 1a, &c.); (ii) ‘ad- 
vanced’ or ‘further knowledge,’ ‘full knowledge.’ See esp. Sp. 
Comm. on 1 Cor. xiii. 12; Lft. on Phil. i. g. 

voiv =the reasoning faculty, esp. as concerned with moral 
action, the intellectual part of conscience: vois and cuveidyors are 
combined in Tit. i. 15: wots may be either bad or good ; for the 
good sense see Rom. xii. 2; Eph. iv. 23. 
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va Kabijxovra : a technical term with the Stoics, ‘what is morally 
fitting’; cf. also 3 Macc. vi. 4. 

29. We must beware of attempting to force the catalogue 
which follows into a logical order, though here and there a certain 
amount of grouping is noticeable. The first four are general 
terms for wickedness ; then follows a group headed by the allitera- 
tive @0dvou, ddvov, with other kindred vices; then two forms of 
backbiting; then a group in descending climax of sins of arro- 
gance; then a somewhat miscellaneous assoriment, in which again 
alliteration plays a part. 

&Sixia : a comprehensive term, including all that follows. 

wopveig: om. SNABCK; probably suggested by similarity in 
sound to rovnpia. 

wovnpia : contains the idea of ‘ achive mischief’ (Hatch, Bzd/. Gk. 
p. 77f.; Trench, Syz. p. 303). Dr. T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 97) 
rather contests the assignment of this specific meaning to wounpia ; 
and no doubt the use of the word is extremely wide: but where 
definition is needed it is in this direction that it must be sought. 

xaxia : as compared with rompia denotes rather inward vicious 
ness of disposition (Trench, Sya. p. 36 f.). 

The MSS. vary as to the order of the three words wovnpig, rAeovefia, «aria, 
WH. text RV. retain this order with BL, &c., Harcl. Arm., Bas. Greg. 
Nyss. a/.:; Tisch. WH. marg. read wovnp. kak. mAcoy. with SA, Pesh. e/. : 
WH. marg. also recognizes xax. movnp. wAeov. with C, Boh. ad. 

arAeovetia. On the attempt which is sometimes made to give to this word 
the sense of ‘impurity’ see Lft. on Col. iii. 5. The word itself means only 
‘selfish greed,’ which may however be exhibited under circumstances where 
impurity lies near at hand: e.g. in 1 Thess. iv. 6 wAcovexreiv is used of 
adultery, but rather as a wrong done to another than as a vice. 


xaxonOeias: the tendency to put the worst construction upon 
everything (Arist. Ahe/. ii. 13; cf. Trench, Sy#. p. 38). The word 
occurs several times in 3 and 4 Maccabees. 

80. Pbupiotds, katadddous. The idea of secresy is contained in 
the first of these words, not in the second: 6. susurratores 
Cypr. Lucif. Ambrstr. susurrones Aug. Vulg.; xarad. defractores 
Cypr. Aug. Vulg., detrectatores (detract-) Lucif. Ambrstr. ai. 

@cooruyeis : may be either (i) passive, Deo odtbiles Vulg. : so 
Mey. Weiss Fri. Oltr. Lips. Lid. ; on the ground that this is the 
constant meaning in class. Gk., where the word is not uncommon , 
or (ii) active, Det osores = abhorrentes Deo Cypr.: so Euthym.-Zig. 
(rovs rév Gedy pucodvras), Tyn. and other English versions not derived 
from Vulg., also Gif. Go. Va., with some support from Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. xxxv. 5, who in paraphrasing this passage uses Oeoorvyia 
clearly with an active signification, though he follows it by orvynral 
r@ Geg. As one among a catalogue of vices this would give the 
more pointed sense, unless we might suppose that Ocoorvyeis had 
come to have a meaning like our ‘desperadoes.’ The three terms 
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which follow remind us of the bullies and braggarts ef the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For the distinction between them see Trench, Syn. 
Pp: 95 ff. 


It is well preserved in the Cyprianie Latin, tmtsertost, super di, dactantes seat. 
For the last phrase Lucif. has g/ortamtes ; either would be better than the 
common rendering e/atos (Cod. Clarom. Cod. Boern. Ambrstr. Aug. Vulg.). 

trepydavos. Mayor (on Jas. iv. 6) derives this word from the adjectival 
form izepos (rather than wép Trench) and paive, comparing éAapyfoXos from 
éAapos and BadAw: he explains it as meaning ‘conspicuous beyond others,’ 
‘outshining them,’ and so ‘ proud, ‘haughty’: see his note, and the exx. 
there quoted from Ecclus. and Pss. Sol. 

81. douvérous: dovverdjrous (‘ without conscience ”) Euthym.-Zig. How 
closely the two words ovveors and ovveidnors are related will appear from 
Polyb. XVIII. xxvi. 13 ovdels obrws obre pdprus éati poBepds obrE ath yopos 
devds ds h olverts 4 eyxaro.Kodca Tais Exactaw yvxais. [But is not this 
a gloss. on the text of Polyb.? It is found in the margin of Cod. Urbin. | 


dcuvbérous, ‘ false to their engagements’ (cuvéjxar) ; cf. Jer. iii. 7, 
LXX. 

dondySous after dorépyous (Trench, Sys. p. 95 ff.) is added 
from 2 Tim, iii. 3 [CK L P]. 

82. oftwes : see on ver. 25 above. 

76 Sixaiwpa: prob. in the first instance (i) a declaration that 
a thing is dicacov [es dicaiwpa tov vduov = ‘ that which the Law days 
down as right,’ Rom. viii. 4]; hence, ‘an ordinance’ (Luke i. 6 ; 
Rom. ii. 26 ; Heb. ix. 1, 10); or (ii) ‘a declaration that a person 
is Sixavos,’ 6a verdict of not guilty,’ ‘an acquittal’: so esp. 
St. Paul (e.g. Rom. v. 16). But see also note on p. 31. 


éwvyvévres : dmywdwoxovres (B) 80, WH. searg. 


motovcw ... suveudoxodcs. There has been some disturbance of 
the text here: B, and apparently Clem. Rom., have sovotpres . . 
guvevdoxovrtes ; and so too DE Vulg. (am. fuld.) Orig.-lat. Lucif. 
and other Latin Fathers, but inserting, non infellexerunt (oix 
événoav D), WH. obelize the common text as prob. corrupt: they 
think that it involves an anticlimax, because to applaud an action 
in others is not so bad as to do it oneself ; but from another point 
of view to set up a public opinion in favour of vice is worse than 
to yield for the moment to temptation (see the quotation from 
Apollinaris below). If the participles are wrong they have probably 
been assimilated mechanically to mpacoovres. Note that mowiv = 
facere, to produce a certain result ; mpdcoew = agere, to act as 
moral agent: there may be also some idea of repeated action. 

ouvevdoxodc. denotes ‘hearty approval’ (Rendall on Acts xxii. 
20, in Expos. 1888, ii. 209); cf. 1 Mace. i. 57 ovvevdoxet ro vd : 
the word occurs four times besides in N. T. (Luke, Epp. Paul.), 


dupdrepor 82 wornpol, wat d wardptas, wal 6 ovvdpaydy. vot 82 wosei 
. 7 ouvevdoxeiv yeipoy riOnor xavd 1d Aeyouevor, el Eewpers ehéwryy, 
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covérpexes air®. 5 piv yap wor, peOdav 79 wd0er, Hrrara rijs wpdfeas’ 
8 88 owvev8onan, turds dy rot whOovs, wornpig xpupeves, cvyrpeyes TH waxg 
(Apollinaris in Cramer’s Catexa), 

y a 


St. Pasl’s Description of the Condition of the 
Heathen World. 


It would be wrong to expect from St. Paul an investigation of 
the origin of different forms of idolatry or a comparison of the 
morality of heathen religions, such as is now being instituted in the 
Comparative Science of Religion. For this it was necessary to 
wait for a large and comprehensive collection of data which has 
only become possible within the present century and is still far from 
complete. St. Paul looks at things with the insight of a religious 
teacher ; he describes facts which he sees around him; and he con- 
nects these facts with permanent tendencies of human nature and 
with principles which are apparent in the Providential government 
of the world. 

The Jew of the Dispersion, with the Law of Moses in his hand, 
could not but revolt at the vices which he found prevailing among 
the heathen. He turned with disgust from the circus and the 
theatre (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. pp. 58, 68). He looked upon the 
heathen as given over especially to sins of the flesh, such as those 
which St. Paul recounts in this chapter. So far have they gone as 
to lose their humanity altogether and become like brute beasts 
(tb2d. p. 67 f£.). The Jews were like a patient who was sick but 
with hope of recovery. Therefore they had a law given to them to 
be a check upon their actions. The Heathen were like a patient 
who was sick unto death and beyond all hope, on whom therefore 
the physician put no restrictions (zdid. p. 69). 

The Christian teacher brought with him no lower standard, and 
his verdict was not less sweeping. ‘The whole world,’ said St. 
John, ‘lieth in wickedness,’ rather perhaps, ‘in [the power of] the 
Wicked One’ (a Jo. v. 19). And St. Paul on his travels must 
have come across much to justify the denunciations of this chapter. 
He saw that idolatry and licence went together. He knew that 
the heathen myths about their gods ascribed to them all manner 
of immoralities. The lax and easy-going anthropomorphism of 
Hellenic religion and the still more degraded representations, with 
at times still more degraded worship, of the gods of Egypt and the 
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East, were thrown into dark relief by his own severe conception of 
the Divine Holiness. It was natural that he should give the 
account he does of this degeneracy. The lawless fancies of men 
invented their own divinities. Such gods as these left them free to 
follow their own unbridled passions. And the Majesty on High, 
angered at their wilful disloyalty, did not interfere to check their 
downward career. 

It is all literally true. The human imagination, following its 
own devices, projects even into the Pantheon the streak of evil by 
which it is itself disfigured. And so the mischief is made worse, 
because the worshipper is not likely to rise above the objects of 
his worship. It was in the strict sense due to supernatural influ- 
ence that the religion of the Jew and of the Christian was kept 
clear of these corrupt and corrupting features. The state of the 
Pagan world betokened the absence, the suspension or with- 
holding, of such supernatural influence; and there was reason 
enough for the belief that it was judicially inflicted. 

At the same time, though in this passage, where St. Paul is 
measuring the religious forces in the world, he speaks without 
limitation or qualification, it is clear from other contexts that con- 
demnation of the insufficiency of Pagan creeds did not make him 
shut his eyes to the good that there might be in Pagan characters. 
In the next chapter he distinctly contemplates the case of Gentiles 
who being without law are a law unto themselves, and who find in 
their consciences a substitute for external law (ii 14, 15). He 
frankly allows that the ‘ uncircumcision which is by nature’ put to 
shame the Jew with all his greater advantages (ii, 26-29). We 
therefore cannot say that @ priori reasoning or prejudice makes 
him untrue to facts. The Pagan world was not wholly bad. It 
had its scattered and broken lights, which the Apostle recognizes 
with the warmth of genuine sympathy. But there can be equally 
little doubt that the moral condition of Pagan civilization was such 
as abundantly to prove his main proposition, that Paganism was 
unequal to the task of reforming and regenerating mankind, 

There is a monograph on the subject, which however does not 
add much beyond what lies fairly upon the surface: Rogge, Du 
Anschauungen @d. Ap. Paulus von 6. religtés-sitilichen Chavakter 
Heidentums, Leipzig, 1888. 
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Ifthe statements of St.Paul cannot be taken at once as supplying the place 
of scientific inquiry from the side of the Comparative History of Religion, so 
meither can they be held to furnish data which can be utilized just as they 
at@hd by the historian. The standard which St. Paul applies is not that of 
the historian but of the preacher. He does not judge by the average level of 
moral attainment at different epochs but by the ideal standard of that which 
ought to be attained. A calm and dispassionate weighing of the facts, with 
due allowance for the nature of the authorities, will be found in Friedlander, 
Sistengeschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1869-1871. 


Use of the Book of Wisdom is Chapter 1. 


i, 18-32. In two places in Epist. to Romans, ch. i and ch. ix, there are 
elear indications of the use by the Apostle of the Book of Wisdom. Sach 
indications are not wanting elsewhere, but we have thought it best to call 
attention to them especially at the points where they are most continuous and 
most striking. We begin by placing side by side the language of St. Paul 


and that of the earlier work by which it is illustrated. 


Romans, 
i. 20. va ydp dépara abred dwéd ari- 
gees adcpuow Tois Tapas yoovpea 
saloparas, 


§ re dthes adrsd Séraus wal Cabror 


ets 72 sivas sbrods dvanodoyhrowr 


23. tyaradOncay ty rois diaroyio- 
pois avray, sal toxoricén } dovwevos 
airéy wapdia. 

23. passovres dy gopol éyepds- 
Syoar 


23. wal fArkafay riw Béfay rod d¢- 
Saprov @cod év dpompart eludvos phap- 
yoo dvOpwwov wat werewiy wal verpa- 
adder wal dpaeraw. 


* The more recent editors as a rule 
read l&édrnros with the uncials and 
Gen. i. 26f.; but it is byno means clear 
that they are right: Cod. 248 em- 
bodies very ancient elements and the 
context generally favours did.67n70s. 
It still would not be certain that St. 


Wisdom. 

xili. 1. wal &x T@v dpwpévaw dyaban 
ovx icxvoay eidéva: Tov dyvTa ovTE Tols 
Epyos mpocéxovres énéyvacay rox 
reyvirny. 

xiii. 5. é« yop peyéOous al xaddrovis 
wrioparav dvahdyws & yeverioupyds 
auTay Oempeirin. 

ii, 23. [6 @cds derige . . . Tov dvOpe- 
wov ... élxova ris lias didiwrntos ® 
(Cod. 248 a/., Method. Athan. Epiph. ; 
liérnros BAB, Clem.-Alex, &c.* 
dwoincev. | 

Xviii. g. Tov Tis FedrnTos vopov. 

xiii, 8. wdduy 52 obd’ adrol cuvyrer- 
e7ol. 

xiii. 1. p&rasre: yap mdvres dvOparo 
voc, ols wapny Oe0 dyvwoia +. 


wii. 24. wal ydp viv wAdyns bdén 
vaxpdtepoy éwhavnOnoay Yeods brodap- 
Bavovres ra wat éy (yous TeV éxOpav 
aripa, yntiav Bisny ddpdvay Wevaber- 
res, 

mi. I. 7d dpOcpréy cov mvetpya, 

xiv. 8. 7d 5¢ POaprdy Beds dvops- 
en. : 

xiii. 10. radralampor 52 «ai év vexpois 
el édmides atrav, oizwes éudreoar 


Geods Epya yeipay dvOpuman. 


Paul had this passage in his mind. 

+ The parallel here is not quite 
exact. St. Paul says, ‘ They did know 
but relinquished their knowledge,’ 
Wisd. ‘They ought to have known 
but did not.’ 
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25. olrwes perpAdafay ri dAnear 
rou Beod év TH Pevder, wal toeBdoOn- 
cay koi éharpevooy Ty aviges mapa Tov 
srigersa, 


ag. &d wapésmxev w. 7d. 
26. dd rovre wapédaeey wv. A, 


29. wewdnpapévous mdoy diiele, wo- 
yypiq, wAcovetiq, xaxia, peoTovs POdvou, 
pdvov, Epdos, dd0v, xakonfeias, WrOv- 
pio7as, Katadddovs, Beoorvycis, bBpi- 
otds, vrepnpavous, ddaCévas, éepevpeTas 
waxav, yovetow dees, douverous, 


dew @érous, dotépyous, dvedehpovas. 


[I. 18-82 


xiii. 13, 14. dwelxacey abrd eleon 
dvOpunov, (ay rut ebrerddt dpolwoes 
atré. 


xiii. 17 qq. ob aloyvvera 79 
dvix npooradGy wal wepi per irjpeias 
70 doGeves émnareiras, wept 32 (ahs rd 
vexpow af.ot #.¢. A. 

xiv. 11, &d rovro mal & eldbAns 
lvav émaxom) gota, bri bv ericpan 
Geos els PScAvypa LyevnOnaav. 

xiv. 21. 76 dxowdvyroy dvopa AlCous 
wal fvAos wepsédeoay. 

xiv. 12. dpx7) yap wopyveas f tsivos 
eliwArav, ebpecas 52 abraw Pbopa (wns. 

xiv. 16. eva ly ypdévy Kpatuvber 7d 
daeBes EOos cos vdpos épvAdy Gn. 

xiv. 22. ef7’ ob« ijprece Td wAava- 
@Oas wept THY TOG Qeod yraou, drAG wal 
by peydrm (avres dyoias wohtug ra 
rTogavra Kaa <iphyny mpocayopevovaty, 
23. i) yap rexvopdvous redeTas } xpiqua 
pvorhpa  éupaveis efGrAAaw Oecpar 
wdpous dyovres, 24. ovre Blous obre 
yapous xaOapods in puddacovar, ére- 
pos 8° Erepoy fj Aoxaw dvapel } vodctow 
d5urg. 

25, wovra 8 émiplf Zxe alya wal 
gpdvos kAoT? wai 56A0s, POopd, amearia, 
Tapaxos, émopkia, OdpuBos ayalay, 
26. xdpiros ayynota, Yuyaw piacpds, 
yeverews (sex) évadrAa-yn, yapow arafia, 
poxela wal doéAyea. 


27. } yap trav dyowdpow «liwraw 


Opnoxela wavTds dpy? wasov wai airla 
wal wépas doziy. 


It will be seen that while on the one hand there can be no question of 


direct quotation, on the other hand the resemblance is so strong both as to 
the main lines of the argument (i. Natural religion discarded, ii. idolatry, 
iii. catalogue of immorality) and in the details of thought and to some 
extent of expression as to make it clear that at some time in his life St. Paul 
must have bestowed upon the Book ef Wisdom a considerable amount of 
study. 

(Compare the note on ix. 19-29 below, also an essay by E. Grafe in 
Theol. Abhandlungen C. von Weissdcker gewidmet, Freiburg i. B. 1892, 
p. 251 ff. In this essay will be found a summary of previous discussions of 
the question and an estimate of the extent of St. Paul’s indebtedness which 
agrees substantially with that expressed above. It did not extend to any of 
the leading ideas of Christianity, and affected the form rather than the 
matter of the arguments to which it did extend. Rom. i. 18-32, ix. 19-33 
are the most conspicuous examples. | 


t A.V. expands this as ‘ [spiritual] 
fornication’; and so most moderns. 
Bat even so the phrese might have 


had something to do in suggesting the 
thought of St. Paul. 
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TRANSITION FROM GENTILE TO JEW. BOTH 
ALIKE GUILTY. 


IT. 1-16. This state of things puts out of court the| Fewish| 
critic who ts himself no better than the Gentile. He can 
claim no exemption, but only aggravates his sin by im- 
penitence (vv.1-5). Strict justice will be meted out to all— 
the Few coming first then the Gentile (vv. 6-11). The Few, 
will be judged by the Law of Moses, the Gentile by the Law 
of Conscience, at the Great Assize which Christ will hold 
(vv. 12-16). 


*The Gentile sinner is without excuse; and his critic—who- 
ever he may be—is equally without excuse, even though [like 
the Jew] he imagines himself to be on a platform of lofty superiority. 
No such platform really exists. In fact the critic only passes 
sentence upon himself, for by the fact of his criticism he shows that 
he can distinguish accurately between right and wrong, and his 
own conduct is identical with that which he condemns, * And we 
are aware that it is at his comduct that God will look. The 
standard of His judgement is reality, and not a man’s birth or 
status as either Jew or Gentile. *Do you suppose—you Jewish 
critic, who are so ready to sit in judgement on those who copy your 
own example—do you suppose that a special exemption will be 
made in your favour, and that you personally (ev emphatic) will 
escape? ‘Or are you presuming upon all that abundant goodness, 
forbearance, and patience with which God delays His punishment 
ofsin? If so, you make a great mistake. The object of that long- 
suffering is not that you may evade punishment but only to induce 
you to repent. * While you with that callous impenitent heart of 
yours are heaping up arrears of Wrath, which will burst upon you 
in the Day of Wrath, when God will stand revealed in His character 
as the Righteous Judge. * The principle of His judgement is clear 
and simple. He will render to every man his due, by no fictitious 
standard (such as birth or status) but strictly according to what 
he has done. *To those who by steady persistence in a life-work 
of good strive for the deathless glories of the Messianic Kingdom, 
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He will give that for which they strive, viz. eternal life. ®But 
to those mutinous spirits who are disloyal to the right and loyal 
only to unrighteousness, for such there is in store anger and 
fury, *galling, nay crushing, pain: for every human being they 
are in store, who carries out to the end his course of evil, whether 
he be Jew or whether he be Gentile—the Jew again having prece- 
dence. On the other hand the communicated glory of the Divine 
Presence, the approval of God and the bliss of reconciliation with 
Him await the man who labours on at that which is good—be he 
Jew or Gentile; here too the Jew having precedence, but only 
precedence : ™ for God regards no distinctions of race. 

Do not object that the Jew has a position of privilege which 
will exempt him from this judgement, while the Gentile has no law 
by which he can be judged. The Gentiles, it is true, have no law; 
but as they have sinned, so also will they be punished without one 
[see vv. 14,15]. The Jews live under a law, and by that law they 
will be judged. “For it is not enough to hear it read in the 
synagogues. That does not make a man righteous before God. 
His verdict will pronounce righteous only those who have done 
what the Law commands. ‘I say that Gentiles too, although 
they have no written law, will be judged. For whenever any of 
them instinctively put in practice the precepts of the Law, their 
own moral sense supplies them with the law they need. ™ Be- 
cause their actions give visible proof of commandmente written not 
on stone but on the tables of the heart. These actions themselves 
bear witness to them; and an approving conscience also bears 
them witness ; while in their dealings with one another their inward 
thoughts take sometimes the side of the prosecution and some- 
times (but more rarely) of the defence. ‘ These hidden workings 
of the conscience God can see; and therefore He will judge 
Gentile as well as Jew, at that Great Assize which I teach that He 
will hold through His Deputy, Jesus Messiah. 

1. The transition from Gentile to Jew is conducted with much 
rhetorical skill, somewhat after the manner of Nathan’s parable 
to David. Under cover of a general statement St. Paul sets be- 
fore himself a typical Jew. Such an one would assent cordially 
to all that had been said hitherto (p. 49, sup.). It is now turned 


against himself, though for the moment the Apostle holds ip 
suspense the direct affirmation, ‘Thou art the man,’ 
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There is evidence that Marcion kept vv. 2, 12-14, 16, 20 (from éxovra)-29; 
for the rest evidence fails. We might suppose that Marcion would omit vv. 
17-30, which record (however ironically) the privileges of the Jew; but the 
Tefention of the last clause of ver. 30 is against this. 


8:6 links this section closely to the last; it is well led up to by 
i. 32, but dvamoA. pointing back to i. 20 shows that the Apostle had 
more than this in his mind. 


2. ofSayey 3€ ABD &c., Harcl., Orig.-lat. Tert. Ambrstr. Theodrt. af 
WH. text RV. text: ofSaper ydp SC 17 al. pauc. Latt. (exc. g) Boh. Arm., 
Chrys., Tisch. WH. marg. RV. marg. An even balance of authorities, 
both sides drawing their evidence from varied quarters A more positive 
decision than that of WH. RV. would hardly be justified. 


eiSapey: oi8a =to know for a fact, by external testimony; 
ytyyaoxne = to know by inner personal experience and appro- 
priation: see Sp. Comm. iii. 299; Additional note on 1 Cor. viii. 1. 

8. ot emphatic; ‘thou, of all men.’ There is abundant illus- 
tration of the view current among the Jews that the Israelite was 
secure simply as such by virtue of his descent from Abraham and 
of his possession of the Law: cf. Matt. iii. 8,9 ‘ Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father’; Jo. viii. 33 ; 
Gal. ii 15; the passages quoted by Gif.; Weber, Alssyn. Theol. 
p. 69 f. 

There may be an element of popular misunderstanding, there is 
certainly an element of inconsistency, in some of these passages. 
The story of Abraham sitting at the gate of Paradise and refusing 
to turn away even the wicked Israelite can hardly be a fair 
specimen of the teaching of the Rabbis, for we know that they in- 
sisted strenuously on the performance of the precepts of the Law, 
moral as well as ceremonial. But in any case there must have 
been a strong tendency to rest on supposed religious privileges 
apart from the attempt to make practice conform to them. 

4. xpnotérntos: donitatis Vulg., in Tit. iii. 4 denignitas: se- 
Lft. on Gal. v. 23. xpnorérns = ‘kindly disposition’; paxpodvpie 
== ‘patience,’ opp. to éfv6vpia a ‘short’ or ‘quick temper,’ ‘irasci- 
bility’ (cf. Bpadds eis épyqv Jas. i. 19); avoyn = ‘forbearance,’ 
‘delay of punishment,’ cf. dv¢youa: to hold one’s hand. 


Comp. Philo, Leg. Allegor. i. 13 (Mang. 1. 50) “Orav ydp €p pew ward 
Gardrrns, wyyds 82 ev Trois épnvordrots érouBph .. . Th Erepoy wapisrnaw W 
iv iwepBodrry Tov TE WAOVTOV Kal THs aya0sTnTos abrod ; 

With paxpoduyias comp. a graphic image in Afoc. Baruch. xii. 4 Lvigs- 
labit contra te furor qui nunc im longanimitate tanquam in frenis reté- 
metesy. 

The following is also an impressive statement of this side of the Divine 
attributes: 4 Ezr. vii. 62-68 (132-138) Scio, Domine, guoniam (=srt ‘ that’) 
nunc vocatus est Altissimus misericors, in €0 quod misereatur his gui non- 
dum in saeculo advenerunt ; et niiserator in co quod miseratur ills gua 
conversionemfaciunt in lege etus ; et longanimis, guoniam longanimitatem 
praestat his gui peccaverunt quasi suis operibus ; et munificus, gquoniam 
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quidem donare vult pro exigere ; et multae misericordiae, guoniam mus- 
tiplicat magis misericordias his qui praesentes sunt et gui praeterierunt et 
qui futuri sunt: si enim non multiplicaverit, non vivificabitur saeculu 
cum his qui inhabitant in eo, et donator, guoniam si non donaverit de 
bonitate sua ut alleventur hi qui iniquitatem fecerunt de suis tniguitati- 
bus, non poterit decies millesima pars vivificart hominum. 

waragpovets: cf. Apoc. Baruch. xxi. 20 Innotescat potentia tua sllis gosh 
putant longanimitatem tuam esse imprmsitatens. 


eig petdvoidy oe dyes; its purpose or tendency is to induce you 
to repent. 


‘ The Conative Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort when used in a tense which implies action 
in progress, and hence incomplete, naturally suggests the idea of attempt’ 
(Burton, § I1). 

‘ According to R. Levi the words [Joel ii. 13] mean: God removes to 
a distance His Wrath. Like a king who had two fierce legions. If these, 
thought he, encamp near me in the country they will rise against my subjects 
when they provoke me to anger. Therefore I will send them far away. 
Then if my subjects provoke me to anger before I send for them (the legions) 
they may appease me and I shall be willing to be appeased. also said 
God; Anger and Wrath are the messengers of destruction. I will send them 
far away to a distance, so that when the Israelites provoke Me to anger, they 
may come, before I send for them, and repent, and I may accept their 
repentance (cf. Is. xiii. 5). And not only that, said R. Jizchak, but he 
locks them up (Anger and Wrath) out of their way; see Jer. 1. 25, which 
means: Until He opens His treasure-chamber and shuts it again, man 
returns to God and He accepts him’ (7ract. Thaaséth ii. 1 af. Winter a 
Wiinsche, Jud. Lett. i. 207). 


5. xard : ‘in accordance with,’ secundum durtiiam tuam Vulg. 
dpyjv : see on i. 18 above. 


opyiv év tiuépa dpyiis: to be taken closely together, ‘ wrath (to 
be inflicted) in a day of wrath.’ 


The doctrine of a ‘day of the Lord’ 28 a day of judgement is taught by 
the Prophets from Amos onwards (Amos v. 18 ; Is. ii. 12 ff.; xiii. 6 ff.; xxiv. 
ai; Jer. xlvi. 10; Joel ii. 1 ff.; Zeph.i. 7 ff. ; Ezek. vii. 7 ff.; xxx. 3 ff.; Zech. 
aiv. 1; Mal. iii. 2; iv. x. It also enters largely inte the pseudepigraphic 
literature: Hwoch ulv. a ff. (and the passages collected in Charles’ Note) ; 
Ps. Sol. xv. 13 ff.; 4 Ear. vi. 18 ff., 77 ff. [vii. 102 ff. ed. Bensly]; xii. 34; 
Apoc. Baruch. li. 1; lv. 6, &e. 


Sixacoxptoias: not quite the same as dinaias xpicews 2 Thess. i. 5 
(cf. justé judictd Vulg.), denoting not so much the character of the 
judgement as the character of the Judge (Ssxasoxpergs 2 Macc. xii. 
qu 5 Cf. 5 8ixatos xpirns 2 Tim. iv. 8). 

The word occurs in the Qussta (the fifth version included in Origen’s 

Hexapla) of Hos. vi. § ; it is also found twice in Test. XJJ Patriarch. Levi 3 

& devrepos Exe wip, xedva, wptoraddrov Erotpa els hucpay tpooTayuaros Kuplov 

dy rp dixccoxpiaig Tov Geod. Lbid. 15 Ajperbe dvadopdr cal alcyivyy aldvies 

mapa rhs diwacoxpiolas rod @eot 

8. 83 dwoddee: Prov. xxiv. 12 (LXX). The principle here laid 
down, though in full accord with the teaching of the N. T 
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generally (Matt. xvi. 27; 2 Cor. v. 10; Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; 
Col. iii. 24, 25; Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12; xxii. 12), may seem at first 
sight to conflict with St. Paul’s doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
But Justification is a past act, resulting in a present state: it 
belongs properly to the beginning, not to the end, of the Christian’s 
career (see on d:xacwOncovra in ver. 13). Observe too that there is 
no real antithesis between Faith and Works in themselves. Works 
are the evidence of Faith, and Faith has its necessary outcome in 
Works. The true antithesis is between earning salvation and 
receiving it as a gift of God’s bounty. St. Paul himself would 
have allowed that there might have been a question of earning 
salvation if the Law were really kept (Rom. x. §; Gal. iii. 12). 
But as a matter of fact the Law was not kept, the works were not 
done. 

7. nab’ Swoporhy Epyou dyabod: collective use of gpyer, as in 
ver, 15, ‘a lifework,’ the sum of a man’s actions. 

8. Trois Sé é& dpcGeias: ‘those whose motive is factiousness,’ opp. 
to the spirit of single-minded unquestioning obedience, those who 
use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to contest or evade com- 
mands which they ought to obey. From ép:6os ‘a hired labourer’ 
we get ¢pevw ‘to act as a hireling,’ ¢psGedouas a political term 
for ‘hiring paid canvassers and promoting party spirit:’ hence 
ép.Geia = the spirit of faction, the spirit which substitutes factious 
opposition for the willing obedience of loyal subjects of the king- 
dom of heaven. See Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20, but esp. Fri. 
ad loc. 


The ancients were strangely at sea about this word. Hesychius (cent. §) 
derived ép.os from épa ‘earth’; the Ztymologicum Magnum (a compilation 
perhaps of the eleventh century) goes a step further, and derives it from épa 
Ons agricola mercede conductus; Greg. Nyssen. connects it with épiov ‘ wool’ 
(¢ps00s was used specially of woolworkers); but most common of all is the 
connexion with gps (so Theodrt. on Phil. ii. 3; ef. Vulg. Ais ged ex com- 
tentione [ per contentionens Phil. ii. 3; rixae Gal, v. 20]). There can be 
little doubt that the use of épi@ela was affected by association with éps, 
though there is no real connexion between the two words (see notes on 
tawpwOncay xi. 7, carayigews xi, 8). 


épyh -.. Supds : see Lft. and Ell. on Gal. v. 20; Trench, Syn. 


p. 125: Spyz is the settled feeling, Ovzés the outward manifestation, 
‘outbursts’ or ‘ ebullitions of wrath.’ 


bpy) 8& torw 6 exdpevor roils dyaprdvovew état ripepig ndvos. Ouudy de 
bpifovra: dpyiy dvabupuopérny «at Bso:dalvovsay Orig. (in Cramer’s Catena). 


@. OdtWus kal orevoywpia: frebulatio ( pressura in the African form 
of the Old Latin) ef angus/ia Vulg., whence our word ‘ anguish’: 
srevoxepiais the stronger word==‘ torturing confinement’ (cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 8). But the etymological sense is probably lost in usage: 
calamstas e angustiae h.e. summa calamilas Fri. p. 106. 
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For similar combinations (‘day of tribulation and pain,’ ‘of tribulation 
and great shame,’ ‘of suffering and tribulation,’ ‘of anguish and affliction, &c.) 
see Charles’ note on Zaoch xlv. a. 


narepyafouévou = ‘carry to the end’; «ara either strengthening 
the force of the simple vb., as per in perficere, or giving *t a bad 
sense, as in perpetrare Fri. p. 107. 

11. wpocwrodnpia: peculiar to Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek 
(Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; Jas. ii. 1; cf. mpocwmornmms Acts x. 34; 
mpotwomodnmrety Jas. il. 9; dmpocwmoknmras 1 Pet. i. 17): mpdécwmer 
AapBdvew = (i) to give a gracious reception to a suppliant or suitor 
(Lev. xix. 15); and hence (ii) to show partiality, give corrupt judge 
ment. In N. T. always with a bad sense. 


The idea goes back to Dent. x. 17 6 @eds... ob Oavpdte: wpbownoy ob 
ob pu) AGBp Sepov, which is adopted in Ps. Sol. ii. 19 6 @eds xpiris Sixases wai 
ov Savpdoe mpéowmoy, and explained in Judéslees v. 15 ‘And He is not one 
who will regard the person (of any) nor receive gifts; when He says that He 
will execute judgement on each: if one gave him everything that is on the 
earth, He will not regard the gifts or the person (of any), nor accept any- 
thing at his hands, for he is a Righteous Judge’; cf. Apoc. Barvech. xiii. 7, 
Pirgé Aboth iv. 31 ‘He is about to judge with whom there is no iniquity, 
nor forgetfulness, nor respect of persons, mor taking of a bribe.’ 


12,13. vépos and 6 vouos. The distinction between these two forms did 
not escape the scholarship of Origen, whose comment on Rom. iii. 21 reads 
tbus in Rufinus’ translation (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 201): Morés est apud 
Graccos wominibess dpOpa pracponi, quae apud mos possunt articuli seminars. 
Si quando igitesr Mosts legem nominat, solitum nomini praemitttt articuluss: 
58 quando vero naturalem vult intelligi, sine articulo nominat legem. This 
distinction however, though it holds good generally, does not cover all the 
cases. There are really three main uses: (1) 6 véuos = the Law of Moses; 
the art. denotes something with which the readers are familiar, ‘thetr ows 
law,’ which Christians in some sense inherited from the Jews through the O. T. 
(2) vépos = law in general (e.g. ii. 12,14; iii. 20 f.; iv. 15; v. 13, &c.). (3) But 
there is yet a third usage where vdéyos without art. really means the Law of 
Moses, but the absence of the art. calls attention to it not as proceeding from 
Moses, but in its quality as Jaw; mow guia Mosis sed guia lex as Gif. expresses 
it in his comment on Gal. ii. 19 (p. 46). St. Paul regards the Pre-Messianic 
period as essentially a period of Law, both for Jew and for Gentile. Hence 
when he wishes to bring out this he uses véyos without art. even where he is 
referring to the Jews; because his main point is that they were under 
‘a legal system ’—who gave it and what name it bore was a secondary con- 
sideration, The Law of the Jews was only a typical example of a state of 
things that was universal. This will explain passages like Rom. v. 20, «. 4 

There will remain a few places, which do not come under any of these 
heads, where the absence of the art. is accounted for by the influence of the 
context, usually acting through the law of grammatical sympathy by whick 
when one word in a phrase drops the article another also drops it; some of 
these passages involve rather nice points of scholarship (see the notes on 
ti. 25; iii, 31; xiii. 8). On the whole subject compare esp. Gif. p. 47 ff. ; 
also a monograph by Grafe, Die paulinische Lehre von Gesetz, Freiburg 1, 
B. 1884, ed. 2, 1893. Dr. Grafe goes rather too far in denying the dis- 
tinction between véuos and 6 pdpos, but his paper contains many just re- 
moarks and criticisms. 


12. jyaprov. Burton (§ 54) calls this a ‘collective Aorist,’ represented 
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in English by the Perfect. ‘From the point of view from which the Apostle 
is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a past fact, and the sin of 
alla series or aggregate of facts together, constituting a past fact. But 
inasmuch as this series is not separated from the time of speaking we must 
as in iii. 23 employ an English Perfect in translation.’ Prof. Burton 
suggests an alternative possibility that the aor. may be proleptic, as if it 
were spoken looking backwards from the Last Judgement of the sins which 
will then be past; but the parallels of iii. 23, v. 12 are against this. 


avéuos. The heathen are represented as deliberately reject- 
ing not only the Law of Moses but even the Noachic ordinances. 
Thus they have become enemies of God and as such are doomed 
to destruction (Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 65). 


18. of dxpoarai vépou: ef. xarnyovpevos éx rov yduov ver. 18; also Pereg 
R. Meir 6 (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. Taylor, p. 115) ‘Thorah is 
acquired ... by learning, by a listening ear,’ &e. It is interesting to note 
that among the sayings ascribed to Simeon, very possibly St. Panl’s own 
class-mate and son of Gamaliel his teacher, is this: ‘not learning but doin 
is the groundwork; and whoso multiplies words occasions sin’ (Pirgé Adoth. 
i. 18, ed. Taylor; reff. from Delitzsch). 

vépou sine artic. bis NABDG. The absence of the art. again (as in the 
last verse) generalizes the form of statement, ‘the hearers and the doers of 
law’ (whatever that law may be); ef. vii. 1. 


Bixatw8ycovrar, The word is used here in its universal] sense of 
‘a judicial verdict,’ but the fut. tense throws forward that verdict 
to the Final Judgement. This use must be distinguished from 
that which has been explained above (p. 30f.), the special or, so to 
speak, technical use of the term Justification which is characteristic 
of St. Paul. It is not that the word has any different sense but 
that it is referred to the past rather than to the future (diKawCevres 
aor. cf. v. 1, 9); the acquittal there dates from the moment at 
which the man becomes a Christian; it marks the initial step in 
his career, his right to approach the presence of God as if he were 
righteous. See on ver. 6 above. 

14, €0vy: ra &vy would mean all or most Gentiles, 2v, means 
only some Gentiles ; the number is quite indefinite, the prominent 
point being their character as Gentiles. 


Cf. 4 Ezr. iii. 36 homines quidem per nomina ssventes servasse mandata 
tua, gentes autem non invenies. 


Td ys) vonov €xovta, the force of wy is ‘who ex hypothest have not 
a law,’ whom we conceive of as not having a law; cf. ra a) Svra 
t Cor. i. 28 (guae pro nthilo haben‘ur Grimm). 

daurois ior vdpos: ubi legis impletio, bi lex P. Ewald. 


The doctrine of this verse was liberal doctrine for a Jew. The Talmad 
recognizes no merit in the good deeds of heathen unless they are accompanied 
by a definite wish for admission to the privileges of Judaism. Even if 
a heathen were to keep the whole law it would avail him nothing without 
sircumcision (Debarim Rabba 1). If he prays to Jehovah hie prayer is ro 
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heard (#5¢d.). If he commits sin and repents, that too does not help him 
(Pesikta 156%). Even for his alms he gets no credit (Pestkta 12°), ‘In 
their books’ (i.e. in those in which God sets down the actions of the 
heathen) ‘there is no desert’ (Shir Rabba 86°). See Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 
p.66f. Christian theologians have expressed themselves much to the same 
effect. Their opinions are summed up concisely by Mark Pattison, Hssays, 
ii. 61. ‘In accordance with this view they interpreted the passages in 
St. Paul which speak of the religion of the heathen; e.g. Rom. ii. 14. 
Since the time of Angustine (De Spir. ef Let. § 27) the orthodox interpreta- 
tion had applied this verse, either to the Gentile converts, or to the favoured 
few among the heathen who had extraordinary divine assistance. The 
Protestant expositors, to whom the words “do by nature the things contained 
in the law” could never bear their literal force, sedulously preserved the 
Augustinian explanation. Even the Pelagian Jeremy Taylor is obliged to 
gloss the phrase ‘‘ by nature,” thus: “ By fears and secret opinions which the 
Spirit of God, who is never wanting to men in things necessary, was pleased 
to put inte the hearts of men” (Desct. Desdit. Book Il. ch. 1, § 3). The 
rationalists, however, find the expression “by nature,” in its literal sense, 
exactly conformable to their own views (John Wilkins [1614-1672], Of Na?. 
Rel. IL. ¢. 9), and have no difficulty in supposing the acceptableness of those 
works, and the salvation of those who do them. Burnet, on Art. XVIIL, 
in his usual confused style of eclecticism, suggests both opinions without 
ian to see that they are incompatible relics ef divergent schools of 
octrine. 


15. ofriwes: see on i. 25. 

éySeixvuvtar: evdeés implies an appeal to facts; demonsiratic 
rebus gests facta (P. Ewald, De Voces Suvesdnoews, &c., p. 16 0.). 

76 Epyov Tod vdpou; ‘the work, course of conduct belonging to’ 
(i.e. in this context ‘required by’ or ‘in accordance with ’) ‘the 
Law’: collective use of épyev as in ver. 7 above. 


{Probably not as Ewald of. edt. p. 17 after Grotius is est td, 
lex in Judacis effictt, nempe cogmitio lictti et ilieiti.| cael ime 


Guppaptrupotoys adrvay tis euvedfjoews. This phrase is almost 
exactly repeated im ch. ix. 1 ovppapr. pos ras ovved. pov. In both 
cases the conscience is separated from the self and personified as 
a further witness standing over against it. Here the quality of the 
acts themselves is one witness, and the approving judgement passed 
upon them by the conscience is another concurrent witness. 


ovvedjoens. Some such distinction as this is suggested by the original 
meaning and use of the word ovveldnois, which = ‘ co-knowledge,’ the know- 
ledge or reflective judgement which a man has dy the side of or ts conjunction 
with the original consciousness of the act. This second consciousness is easily 
projected and personified as confronting the first. 

The word is quoted twice from Menander (342-291 B.C.), Mfemest. 597 
(cf. 654) awdow Huiv 4 euvelinos Oeds (ed. Didot, pp. 101,103). It is sig- 
nificant that both the word and the idea are completely absent from Aristotle. 
They rise into philosophical importance in the more introspective moral 
teaching of the Stoics. The two forms, 7d cuvedés and % ovveidnois appear 
to be practically convertible. Epictetus (#vagm. 97) compares the con- 
science to a wai8a-yorydés in a passage which is closely parallel to the comment 
of Origen on this verse of Ep. Rom. (ed. Lommatzsch, vi. 107) spirstes . . 
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Gulset pacdagogms ed (sc. anima) guidam sociates et rector wt cans de melioribss 
weoneat vel de ceslpts castiget et arguat. 

In Biblical Greek the word occurs first with its fall sense in Wisd. xvii. 10. 
py) del 52 wposelAnpe ra yarewa [movnpia] ovvexouévn rH ovvedjoe. In 

hilo rd gvvedéss is the form used. In N. T. the word is mainly Pauline 
occurring im the speeches of Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 16; Rom. 1 and 2 Cor., 
Past. Epp., also in Heb.); elsewhere only in 1 Pet. and the pertc. adult. 
— viii. 9. It is one of the few technical terms in St. Paul which seem to 

we Greek rather than Jewish affinities. 

The ‘Conscience’ of St. Paul is a natural faculty which belongs to all 
men alike (Rom. ii. 15), and pronounces upon the character of actions, both 
their own (2 Cor. i. 12) and those of others (a Cor. iv. a, v.11). It cam be 
over-scrupulous (1 Cor. x. 35), but is blunted or ‘seared’ by neglect of its 
warnings (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

The usage of St. Paul corresponds accurately to that of his Stoic con- 
temporaries, but is somewhat more restricted than that which obtains in 
modern times. Conscience, with the ancients, was the faculty which passed 
judgment upon actions after they were dome (in technical language the con- 
Sctenti@ comsequens moralis), not so much the general source of moral 
obligation. In the passage before us St. Paul speaks of such a source 
(éavrois eloi ydpzos); but the law in question is rather generalized from the 
dictates of conscience than antecedent to them. See on the whole subject 
a treatise by Dr. P. Ewald, De Vocés Zuvadyoems apud script. N. T. 04 ac 


fpotestate (Lipsiae, 1883). 


peragd dddvyjev. This clause is taken in two ways: (i) of the 
‘thoughts,’ as it were, personified, Conscience being in debate 
with itself, and arguments arising now on the one side, and now on 
the other (cf. Shakspeare’s ‘When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought, I summon up remembrance of things past’); in this case 
peragd adddnrwyv almost = ‘alternately, ‘in mutual debate’; (ii) 
taking the previous part of the verse as referring to the decisions 
of Conscience when in private it passes in review a man’s own 
acts, and this latter clause as dealing rather with its judgements on 
the acts of the others; then peragiv adAnhov will = ‘between one 
another, ‘between man and man,’ ‘in the intercourse of man 
with man’; and deycpev will be the ‘arguments’ which now 
take one side and now the other. The principal argument in 
favour of this view (which is that of Mey. Gif. Lips.) is the em- 
phatic position of perag€d dddndwv, which suggests a contrast between 
the two clauses, as if they described two different processes and 
not merely different parts or aspects of the same process. 


There is a curious parallel to this description in Assump. Moys. i. 13 
Creavit enim orbem terrarum propter plebem swam, et nom cocpit eam 
dsceptionem creaturae... palam faceve, ut is ea gentes arguanter et hesmils- 
ser inter se disputationibus arguact 56. 
tev Aoyiopav: the Acywpol are properly ‘thoughts’ conceived in 

the mind, not ‘ arguments’ used in external debate. This appears 
from the usage of the word, which is frequently combined with 
napdia (rool Acyiepol €v kapdia dvdpds Prov. xix. 21; cf. Ps. xxxii. 14 ; 
Prov. vi. 18): it is used of secret ‘plots’ (Jer. xviii. 28 deire 
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Aoyrodpueda dr) lepenlay Loysopudr, ‘devise devices’), and of the Divine 
intentions (Jer. xxix Fae th Aoywipas eh” ipas oysoudy eionrye). 
{n the present passage St. Paul is describing an internal process, 
though one which is destined to find externa! expression ; it is the 
process by which are formed the moral judgements of men upon 
their fellows. 


* The conscience’ and ‘the thoughts’ both belong to the same persons. 
This is rightly seen by Klépper, who has written at length on the 
before us (Pansimtsche Studien, Konigsberg, 1887, p. 10); but it does not 
follow that both the conscience and the thoughts are exercised upon the same 
objects, or that peragd dAAnAev must be referred to the thoughts in the 
sense that influences from without are excluded. The parallel quoted in 
support of this (Matt. xviii. 15 weragd cot xal airod ydvev) derives that part 
of its meaning from ,évos, not from merafd. 


4 wai: ‘or even,’ ‘or it may be,’ implying that awed. is the ex- 
ception, carny. the rule. 

16. The best way to punctuate is probably to put (in English) 
a colon after ver. 13, and a semi-colon at the end of ver. 15: ver. 
16 goes back to dcawOjoorra in ver. 13, or rather forms a conclu- 
sion to the whole paragraph, taking up again the é» nucpa of ver. 5. 
The object of vv. 13-15 is to explain how it comes about that 
Gentiles who have no law may yet be judged as if they had one: 
they have a second inferior kind of law, if not any written precepts 
yet the law of conscience; by this law they will be judged when 
quick and dead are put upon their trial. 


Orig., with his usual acuteness, sees the difficulty of connecting ver. 16 with 
ver. 15, and gives an answer which is substantially right. The ‘thoughts 
accusing and condemning’ are not conceived as rising up at the last day but 
now. They leave however marks behind, we/uit sw certs, t¥a ie serds nosive. 
These marks God can see (ed. Lomm. p. 109). 

év fpépa Ste (ef WH. marg.): & § jucpg B, WH. tere: by duépg ff A, 
Pesh. Boh. a/,, WH. arg. 

Sia "Incod Xpiorod (s¢ WH. wmarg.): dd Xpeered Ingod NB, Orig., Tisch. 
WH. text. 
xptvet; might be cpiva, as RV. marg., fut. regarded as certain. 
kara rd edayydidy pow. The point to which St. Paul’s Gospel, 

or habitual teaching, bears witness is, not that God will judge the 
world (which was an old doctrine), but that He will judge it trough 
Jesus Christ as His Deputy (which was at least new in its applica- 
tion, though the Jews expected the Messiah to act as Judge, Enoch 
ulv, xlvi, with Charles’ notes). 

The phrase sard rd eayy. wow occurs Rom. xvi. 25, of the specially 
Pauline doctrine of ‘free grace’; 2 Tim. ii. 8, (i) of the resurrection ef 
Christ from the dead, (ii) of His descent from the seed of David. 

We note in passing the not very intelligent tradition (introduced by paai 
34, Kus. A. Z. III. iv. 8), that wherever St. Paul spoke of ‘ his Gospel’ hs 
meant the Gospel of St. Lake. 
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FAILURE OF THE JEWS. 


FY. 17-20. The Few may boast of his possession of a special 
Revelation and « written Law, but all the time his practice 
shows that he ts really no better than the Gentile (vv. 17-24). 
And tf he takes his stand om Circumetsion, that too is of 
value only so far as tt ts moral and spiritual. In this moral 
and spiritual circumcision the Gentile also may share (vv. 


85-29). 


* Do you tell me that you bear the proud name of Jew, that 
you repose on a written law as the charter of your salvation? Do 
you boast that Jehovah is your God, “that you are fully ac- 
quainted with His revealed Will, that you adopt for yourself a high 
standard and listen to the reading of the Law every Sabbath-day? 
*Do you give yourself out with so much assurance as a guide to 
the poor blind Gentile, a luminary to enlighten his darkness? ™ Do 
you call your pupils dullards and yourself their schoolmaster? Are 
they mere infants and you their teacher? You, who have all 
knowledge and all truth visibly embodied for you in the Law? 
” Boastful Jew! How does your practice comport with your 
theory? So ready to teach others, do you need no teaching your- 
self? The eighth *and seventh commandments which you hold 
up to others—do you yourself keep them? You profess to loathe 
and abhor idols; but do you keep your hands from robbing their 
temples? * You vaunt the possession of a law; and by the 
violation of that law you affront and dishonour God Who gave it. 
“As Isaiah wrote that the Gentiles held the Name of God in 
contempt because they saw His people oppressed and enslaved, so 
do they now for a different reason—because of the gross incon- 
sistency in practice of those who claim to be His people. 

* True it is that behind the Law you have also the privilege of 
Circumcision, which marks the people of Promise. And Circum- 
cision has its value if you are a law-performer. But if you are 
a law-breaker you might as well be uncircumcised. ™ Does it not 
follow that if the uncircumcised Gentile keeps the weightier statutes 
of the Moral Law, he will be treated as if he were circumcised? 
4 And uncircumcised as he is, owing to his Gentile birth, yet if he 
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fulfils the Law, his example will (by contrast) condemn you whe 
with the formal advantages of a written law and circumcision, only 
break the law of which you boast. ™ For it is not he who has the 
outward and visible marks of a Jew who is the true Jew; neither 
ig an outward and bodily circumcision the true circumcision. 
* But he who is inwardly and secretly a Jew is the true Jew; and 
the moral and spiritual circumcision is that which really deserves 
the name. The very word ‘Jew’—descendant of Judah—means 
‘praise’ (Gen. xxix. 35). And such a Jew has his ‘praise,’ not 
from man but from God. 


17. Et 8€ BAB D* al, Latt. Pesh. Boh. Arm. Aeth., &c.: “Ide 
DeL al, Harcl., Chrys. al. The authorities for ei 8¢ include all the 
oldest MSS., all the leading versions, and the oldest Fathers: ie is 
an itacism favoured by the fact that it makes the construction 
slightly easier. Reading ed 8 the apodosis of the sentence begins 
at ver. 21. 

*JouSatos: here approaches in meaning (as in the mouth of a Jew 
it would have a tendency to do) to ‘Iepan\irns, a member of the 
Chosen People, opposed to the heathen. 


Strictly speaking, ‘E@paifos, opp. ‘EAAnriorgs, calls attention to language; 
‘lovdaios, opp. “EAAny, calls attention to nationality ; "IopanAirns = a member 
of the theocracy, in possession of full theocratic privileges (Trench, Sys 
§ xxxix, p. 132 ff.). The word "Iovdaios does not occur in LXX (though 
Tovdatoude is found four times in a Macc.), but at this date it is the eommon 
word ; ‘ESpaios and "IopanAirns are terms reserved by the Jews themselves, 
the one to distinguish between the two main divisions of their race (the 
Palestinian and Greek-speaking), the other to describe their esoteric status. 

For the Jew’s pride in his privileges comp. 4 Ezra vi. 55f. hase autem 
omnia dixt coram te, Domine, quoniam dixisti eas (sc. gentes) msl esse, et 
ones salivae asstmélatas suut, ef guast stillicidium de vase sisstlastt 

undawliam corecw. 


éwovopdty : ‘ bearest the name’: drovopdfew==‘ to smpose &@ name, 
pass. ‘to have a name imposed.’ 

érovarady vou: ‘have a law to lean upon’: so (without art.) 
NABD*; but it is not surprising that the later MSS. should 
make the statement more definite, ‘lean upon “he Law.’ For éray. 
(reguiescis Vulg.) cf. Mic. iii. 11; Ezek. xxix. 7: the word implies 
at once the sense of support and the saving of ill-directed labour 
which resulted to the Jew from the possession of a law. 

Kauyicat éy Gem: suggested by Jer. ix. 24 ‘let him that glorieth 
glory a this, that he understandeth and knoweth Me, that I am 
the Lord.’ 


kavxdom: for xavyg, stopping at the first step in the process of con- 
tsaction (savydeoas, ravyaoa, wavx@). This is one of the forms which used 
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to be called ‘ Alexandrine,’ but which simply belong to the popular Greek 

current at the time (Hort, /frod. p. 304). «avxaoo occurs also in x Cor. 

iv. 7, xaraxavydoa Rom. xi. 18; comp. ddvydau Luke xvi. 25, and from «n- 

contracted verbs, pa-yeoa: . . . wicca: Luke xvii. 8, d0vaca: Matt. v. 36 (but 

divp Mark ix. 22); see Win. Gr. xiii. 2 6 (p. go). 

18. 1d 6€\ynya. Bp. Lightfoot has shown that this phrase was 
so constantly used for ‘the Divine Will’ that even without the art. 
it might have that signification, as in s Cor. xvi. 12 (On Revision, 
p. 106 ed. 1, p. 118 ed. 2). 

Soxipdfers ta Siadépovta: prodas utiliora Cod. Clarom. Rufin. 
Vulg.; non modo prae malis bona sed in bonis optima Beng. on 
Phil. i. 10, where the phrase recurs exactly. Both words are 
ambiguous: 8oxudfew = (i) ‘to test, assay, discern’; (ii) ‘to 
approve after testing’ (see on i. 38); and ra diapepovra may be 
either ‘things which differ,’ or ‘things which stand out, or excel.’ 
Thus arise the two interpretations represented in RV. and RV. 
marg., with a like division of commentators. The rendering of 
RV. marg. (‘ provest the things that differ,’ ‘hast experience of 
good and bad’ Tyn.) has the support of Euthym.-Zig. (duaxpivers ra 
diahépovra GdAHdor* olov caddy Kai xaxdy, dperny xai xaxiav), Fri, De W. 
Oltr. Go. Lips. Mou. The rendering of RV. (‘approvest the 
things that are excellent’) is adopted by Latt. Orig. (t/a ut non 
solum quae sint bona sctas, verum etiam quae stint meliora et utilora 
discernas), most English Versions, Mey. Lft. Gif. Lid. (Chrys. does 
not distinguish; Va is undecided). ‘The second rendering is the 
more pointed. 

natnxoupevos dx Tol véneu: cf. Acts. xv. af. 

19. wémovlas «7.4. The common construction after wéworOas is 671: acc. 
and infin. is very rare. It seems better, with Vaughan, to take ceavréy 
closely with mémo.as, ‘and art persuaded as to thyself that thou art,’ &c. 

mints ...TupdAdyv. It is natural to compare Matt. xv. 14 tupdroi ciow 
b8nyot rupA@y «.7.A.; also xuiii.16,24. Lips. thinks that the first saying was 

present to the mind of the Apostle. It would not of course follow that it 
was current in writing, though that too is possible. On the other hand the 
expression may have been more or less proverbial : comp. Wiinsche, Zr/aut. 
@, Evang. on Matt. xxiii. 16. The same epithet was given by a Galilacan 
to R. Chasda, Baba Kama fol. 52 8. ‘When the Shepherd is angry with the 
sheep he blinds their leader; i.e. when God determines to punish the 
Israelites, He gives them unworthy rulers.’ 


20. wot8eurhy: ‘a schoolmaster,’ with the idea of discipline, 
correction, as well as teaching; cf. Heb. xii. 9. 

mrtev: ‘infants,’ opp. to réAcor, ‘adults, as in Heb. v. 13, 14. 

popdwow: ‘outline, ‘delineation,’ ‘embodiment.’ As a rule 
exjpa = outward form as opp. to inward substance, while poppy 
= outward form as determined by inward substance; so that 
oxipa is the variable, poppy the permanent, element in things: see 
Lft. PAdl. p. 128 ff.; Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. vii. 31. Nor does the 
present passage conflict with this distinction. The Law was a real 
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expression of Divine truth, so far as it went. It is more difficult to 
account for 2 Tim. iii. § ¢xovres pdppoow eiaeBetas thy bé divas 
airs npvnpevos. 

See however Lft. in Journ. of Class. and Sacr. Philol. (1857) fii. 118 
‘They will observe that in two passages where St. Panl does speak of that 
which is unreal or at least external, and does not employ oxjya, he still 
avoids using “oppf as inappropriate, and adopts pépgwots instead (Rom. ii. 
20; 2 Tim. iii. 5), where the termination -wats denotes ‘‘the aiming after or 
affecting the poppy.’ Can this quite be made good? 


21. ody: resumptive, introducing the apodosis to the long pro- 
tasis in vv. 17-20. After the string of points, suspended as it were 
in the air, by which the Apostle describes the Jew’s complacency, 
he now at last comes down with his emphatic accusation. Here 
is the ‘Thou art the man’ which we have been expecting since 
ver. I. 


wAérrew: infin. because «ypicoer contains the idea of command. 


22. BSehucodpevog: used of the expression of physical disgust, 
esp. of the Jew’s horror at idolatry. 


Note the piling up of phrases in Deut. vii. 2€ «at ov elcolees BdéAvypa 
[here of the gold and silver plates with which idols were overlaid] els 
tov olkdv gov, xal éoy avdOnpa honep TovTo. mpogoxicpaTt mpocoxbeis wal 
BdedAvypart BSeAUvEQ, S71 dvaOnya éoty. Comp. also Dan. xii. 11; Matt. xxiv. 
15, &c. One of the ignominies of captivity was to be compelled to carry 
the idols of the heathen : Assump. Moys. viii. 4 cogentur palam baiulare idola 
corum inguinata. 


tepoouhets. The passage just quoted (Deut. vii. 26 with 25), 
Joseph. Ant. IV. viii. 10, and Acts xix. 37 (where the town-clerk 
asserts that St. Paul and his companions were ‘ nof lepdovdor’) show 
that the robbery of temples was a charge to which the Jews were 
open in spite of their professed horror of idol-worship. 


There were provisions in the Talmud which expressly guarded against 
this: everything which had to do with an idol was a 8d5éAvyya to him unless 
it had_been previously desecrated by Gentiles. But for this the Jew might 
have thought that in depriving the heathen of their idol he was doing a good 
work. See the passages in Delitzsch ad /oc.; oe on lepoovAla, pipes must 
not be interpreted too narrowly, Lft., Ass. om Supern. Rel. p. 299 £.; 
Ramsay, Zhe Church is the Roman Empire, p- 144.0., where it is noted 
that fepocvAia was just one of the crimes which a provincial governor could 
proceed against by his own impertum. 

The Eng. Versions of iepoovAets group themselves thus: ‘robbest God of 
his honour’ Tyn. Cran. Genev.; ‘doest sacrilege’ (es equivalent) Wic. 
Rhem. AV. RV. marg.; ‘dost rob temples’ RV. 


23. It is probably best not to treat this verse as a question. 
The questions which go before are collected by a summary accu- 
sation. Gif., with a delicate sense of Greek composition, sees 
a hint of this in the change from Coie to the <elative and 
indic. /6 dddoxoy . . , ds xavygoas). 
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24. A free adaptation of Is. lii. g (LXX). Heb. ‘ And con- 
tinually all the day long My Name is blasphemed’: LXX adds to 
this de tas and é» rois fveow, St. Paul omits darayrdés and changes 
prov tO rod Geou. 

The original meant that the Name of God was reviled by the 
tyrants and oppressors of Israel: St. Paul, following up a suggestion 
in the LXX (8 tyas), traces this reviling to the scandal caused 
by Israel’s inconsistency. The fact that the formula of quotation 
is thrown to the end shows that he is conscious of applying the 
passage freely: it is almost as if it were an after-thought that the 
language he has just used is a quotation at all. See the longer 
note on ch. x, below. 


25. vépov mpdeops. On the absence of the art. see especially the scholarly 
note in Va.: ‘It is almost as if véuoy mpdocew and vépou napaBdrns were 
severally like vopodereiv, voyopvaaety, 8&c., vopobérns, vopodiddoxados, &Cc., 
one compound word: if thow be a law-doer ... if thou be @ law-transgressor, 
&c., indicating the character of the person, rather than calling attention to 
the particular forms or designation of the law, which claims obedience.’ 

yeyovev: ‘is by that very fact become.’ Del. quotes the realistic ex- 
pression given to this idea in the Jewish fancy that God would send his 
angel to remove the marks of circumcision on the wicked. 


26. cis wepitopiy AoyroOjoeras: AoyiLecOa: eis re = AoyiCerPa eis Td 
etvai r1, eis denoting result, ‘so as to be in place of,’ ‘ reckoned as 
a substitute or equivalent for’ (Fri., Grm.-Thay. s. v. Aoyi{ouas 1 a). 


Of the synonyms 7npeiv, puddocey, rerciv ; typeiv = ‘to keep an eye upon,’ 
*to observe carefully’ (and then do); ¢vAdocew = ‘to guard as a deposit,’ 
‘to preserve intact’ against violence from without or within; reAciy = ‘to 
bring (a law) to its proper fulfilment’ in action; rnpeiy and pvAdocey are 

from the point of view of the agent, reAeiv from that of the law which 
is obeyed. See Westcott on Jo. xvii. 12; 1 Jo. ii. 3. 


27. upwet: most probably categorical and not a question as 
AV. and RV. ; = ‘condemn’ by comparison and contrast, as in 
Matt. xii. 41, 42 ‘the men of Nineveh shall stand up in the judge- 
ment with this generation and shall condemn it, &c. Again we 
are pointed back to vv. 1-3; the judge of others shall be himself 
judged. 

4 dx ddcews dxpoBvoria: uncircumcision which physically re- 
mains as it was born. The order of the words seems opposed to 
Prof. Burton’s rendering, ‘the uncircumcision which by nature 
fulfils the law’ (é« puo.=ice v. 14). 

$d of ‘attendant circumstances’ as in iv. 11, viii, 25, xiv. 20; 
Anglicé ‘with,’ with all your advantages of circumcision and the 
possession of a written law. 

The distinction between the literal Israel which is after the flesh 
and the true spiritual Israel is a leading idea with St. Paul and 
is worked out at length in ix. 6 ff.; see also pp. 2, 14 sup. We may 
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compare Phil. iii. 3, where St. Paul claims that Christians represent 
the true circumcision, 

28 & dv ro gavepG. The Greek of thie and the next verse is elliptical, 
and there is some ambiguity as to how much belongs to the subject and how 
much to the predicate. Even accomplished scholars like Dr. Gifford and 
Dr. Vaughan differ. The latter has some advantage in symmetry, making 
the missing words im both clauses belong to the subject (‘Not he who is 
[a Jew] outwardly is a Jew... but he who is [a Jew] in secret is a Jew’); 
but it is a drawback to this view of the construction that it separates sep:ropy 
and xapdios: Gif., as it seems to us rightly, combines these (‘he which is 
inwardly a Jew [is truly a Jew], and circumcision of heart... [is true 
circumcision ’]). Similarly Lips. Weiss (but not Mey.). 

29. weptroph xapdias. The idea of a spiritual (heart-) circum- 
cision goes back to the age of Deuteronomy; Deut. x. 16 mepure- 
peiobe thy oxAnpoxapdiay tpov: Jer. iv. 4 meperpnOnte TO Oc@ ipar, cal 
mepiréuerOe thy oKdnpoxapdiay ouov: ef. Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7; 
Acts vii. §1. Justin works out elaborately the idea of the Christian 
circumcision, Dial. c. Tryph 114. 

6 éxawos. We believe that Dr. Gifford was the first to point 
out that there is here an evident play on the name ‘ Jew’: Judah 
z=‘ Praise’ (cf. Gen. xxix. 35; xlix. 8). 


CASUISTICAL OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


III. 1-8. This argument may suggest three objections: 
i) Lf the moral Gentile is better off than the immoral Few, 
what becomes of the Sew’s advantages ?—ANSWER. He still 
has many. Fis (e.g.) are the promises (vv. 1-2). (ii) But 
has not the Fews' unbelief cancelled those promises ?— 
ANSWER. No unbelief on the part of man can affect the 
pledged word of God: tt only serves to enhance His faithful- 
ness (VV. 3, 4). (iii) If that is the result of his action, why 
should man be judged ?—ANSWER. He certainly will be 
judged: we may not say (as I am falsely accused of saying), 
Do evil that good may come (vv. 5-8). 


‘If the qualifications which God requires are thus inward and 
spiritual, an objector may urge, What becomes of the privileged 
position of the Jew, his descent from Abraham, and the like? 
What does he gain by his circumcision? *He does gain much 
on ali sides. The first gain is that to the Jews were committed 
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the prophecies of the Messiah. [Here the subject breaks off; 
a fuller enumeration is given in ch. ix. 4, 5.] 

*You say, But the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
share in those prophecies. And I admit that some Jews have 
rejected Christianity, in which they are fulfilled. What then? 
The promises of God do not depend on man, He will keep His 
word, whatever man may do. ‘To suggest otherwise were 
blasphemy. Nay, God must be seen to be true, though all man- 
kind are convicted of falsehood. Just as in Ps. li the Psalmist 
confesses that the only effect of his own sin will be that (in 
forensic metaphor) God will be ‘ declared righteous’ in His sayings 
[the promises just mentioned], and gain His case when it is brought 
to trial. 

*A new objection arises. If our unrighteousness is only 
a foil to set off the righteousness of God would not God be unjust 
who punishes men for sin? (Speaking of God as if He were man 
can hardly be avoided.) ‘That too were blasphemy to think! If 
any such objection were sound, God could not judge the world. 
But we know that He will judge it. Therefore the reasoning must 
be fallacious. 

"If, you say, as in the case before us, the truthfulness of 
God in performing His promises is only thrown into relief by my 
infidelity, which thus redounds to His glory, why am I still like 
other offenders («ai) brought up for judgement as a sinner? 

*So the objector. And I know that this charge of saying 
‘Jet us do evil that good may come’ is brought with slanderous 
exaggeration against me—as if the stress which I lay on faith 
compared with works meant, Never mind what your actions are, 
provided only that the end you have in view is right. 

All I will say is that the judgement which these sophistical 
reasoners will receive is richly deserved. 


1ff. It is characteristic of this Epistle that St. Paul seems 
to imagine himself face to face with an opponent, and that he 
discusses and answers arguments which an opponent might bring 
against him (so iii. 1 ff, iv. 1 ff, vi. 1 ff, 15 ff, vii. 7ff.). No 
doubt this is a way of presenting the dialectical process in his own 
mind. But at the same time it is a way which would seem to 
have been suggested by actual experience of controversy with 
Jews and the narrower Jewish Christians. We are told expressly 
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that the charge of saying ‘Let us do evil that good may come’ 
was brought as a matter of fact against the Apostle (ver. 8). And 
vi. 1, 1§ restate this charge in Pauline language. The Apostle 
as it were takes it up and gives it out again as if it came in the 
logic of his own thought. And the other charge of levelling down 
all the Jew’s privileges, of ignoring the Old Testament and dis- 
paraging its saints, was one which must as inevitably have been 
brought against St. Paul as the like charges were brought against 
St. Stephen (Acts vi. 13 f). It is probable however that St Paul 
had himself wrestled with this question long before it was pointed 
against him as a weapon in controversy; and he propounds it in 
the order in which it would naturally arise in that stress of reason- 
ing, pro andcon., which went to the shaping of his own system. 
The modified form in which the question comes up the second 
time (ver. 9) shows—if our interpretation is correct—that St. Paul is 
there rather following out his own thought than contending with 
an adversary. 

1. 13 wepicody. That which encircles a thing necessarily 
lies outside it. Hence rep! would seem to have a latent meaning 
‘beyond,’ which is appropriated rather by wépa, sépay, but comes out 
in mepioods, ‘ that which is in excess,’ ‘ over and above.’ 

& wpdrov pév: intended to be followed by Grera &, but the line 
of argument is broken off and not resumed. A list of privileges 
such as might have followed here is given in ch. ix. 4. 


aparov pir yép: om. yép B D* E G susreuse. pomc., serss. sleer., Chrys. 
Orig.-lat. af., [yap] WH. % 

émorev@qoav. more, in the sense of ‘ entrust,’ ‘ confide,” takes acc. of 
the thing entrusted, dat. of the person; e.g. Jo. ii 24 6 88 "Incods ods évi- 
orevey éavrdv [rather abrdy or adrdéy] avrois. Im the passive the dat. 
becomes nom., and the acc. remains unchanged (Buttmann, pp. 175, 189, 190; 
Winer, xxxii. 5 [p. 387]; cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Gal. ii. 7). 


va Aéyia. St. Paul might mean by this the whole of the O. T. 
regarded as the Word of God, but he seems to have in view rather 
those utterances in it which stand out as most unmistakably Divine ; 
the Law as given from Sinai and the promises relating to the 
Messiah. 


The old account of A as a dimin. of Aéyes is probably correct, though 
Mey.-W. make it neut. of Adyos on the ground that Acyidior is the proper 
dimin. The form Aoyidior is rather a strengthened dimin., which by a process 
common in language took the place of Aéyiow when it acquired the special 
sense of ‘oracle. From Herod. downwards Adyiow = ‘oracle’ as a brief 
condensed saying; and so it came to = any ‘inspired, divine utterance’: 
e. g. in Philo of the ‘prophecies’ and of the ‘ten commandments’ (rep? ray 
8éxa Acylar is the title of Philo’s treatise), So in LXX the expression iz 
used of the ‘word of the Lord’ five times in Isaiah and frequently in the 
Psalms (no less than seventeen times in Ps. cxix [exviii]). From this usage 
it was natural that it should be transferred to the ‘sayings’ of the Lord 
Jesus (Polyc. ad Phil. vii. 1 db dy pedodedy ra Adwa Ted Kupiov: cf. Iren 
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Adv. Haer. 1 praef.; also Weiss, Ziw/. § 5. 4). But from the time of Phile 
onwards the word was used of any sacred writing, whether discourse or 
narrative ; so that it is a disputed point whether the Adya Tod Kupiov whick 
Papias ascribes to St. Matthew, as well as his own Aoylow kupiaxdy etnyhoas 
(Eus. #, £. III. xxxix. 16 and 1) were or were not limited to discourse (see 
especially Lightfoot, Zss. on Supers. Rel. p. 172 ff.). 


8. iwiotyoay . . . dmoria. Do these words refer to ‘ unbelief’ 
(Mey. Gif. Lid. Oltr. Go.) or to ‘unfaithfulness’ (De W. Weiss 
Lips. Va.)? Probably, on the whole, the former: because (i) the 
main point in the context is the disbelief in the promises of the 
O. T. and the refusal to accept them as fulfilled in Christ ; (ii) 
chaps. ix-xi show that the problem of Israel’s unbelief weighed 
heavily on the Apostle’s mind ; (iii) ‘ unbelief’ is the constant sense 
of the word (dm:cré@ occurs seven times, in which the only apparent 
exception to this sense is 2 Tim. ii. 13, and dmeoria eleven times, 
with no clear exception) ; (iv) there is a direct parallel in ch. xi. 20 
Th a@motig é&cxXacOnoar, ot Sé ty miores €ornxas. At the same time 
the one sense rather suggests than excludes the other; so that the 
dmoria of man is naturally contrasted with the sions of God 
(cf. Va.). 

wiovw: ‘faithfulness’ to His promises; cf. Lam. iii. 23 moAdy 9 
gions gov: Ps. Sol. viii. 35 9 wictis cov ped qyav. 

Ratapyyoe. xarapyeiv (from «ard causative and dpyés = depyds) 
=‘ to render inert or inactive’: a characteristic word with St. Paul, 
occurring twenty-five times in his writings (including 2 Thess. 
Eph. 2 Tim.), and only twice elsewhere (Lk. Heb.) : = (i) in 
a material sense, ‘to make sterile or barren,’ of soil LK. xiii. 7, 
cf. Rom. vi. 6 iva xarapyn6n rd capa ris duaprias, ‘that the body as 
an instrument of sin may be paralysed, rendered powerless’ ; 
ii) in a figurative sense, ‘to render invalid,’ ‘ abrogate,’ ‘ abolish’ 
oe éwayyediav Gal. iii. 17; vdpov Rom. iii. 31). 

4. ph yévorro: a formula of negation, repelling with horror 
something previously suggested. ‘Fourteen of the fifteen N. T. 
instances are in Paul’s wmitings, and in twelve of them it expresses 
the Apostle’s abhorrence of an inference which he fears may be 
falsely drawn from his argument’ (Burton, AZ and 7. § 177; cf. 
alzo Lft. on Gal. ii. 17). 


It is characteristic of the vehement impulsive style of this group of Epp 
that the phrase is confined to them (ten times in Rom., once in 1 Cor., twice 
in Gal,). It occurs five times in LXX, not however standing alone as here, 
but worked into the body of the sentence (cf. Gen. aliv. 7, 17; Josh. xxii. a9, 
xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx [xxi]. 3). 


yvéoOw: see on i. 3 above; the transition which the vera 
denotes is often from a latent condition to an apparent condition, 
and so here, ‘ prove to be,’ ‘ be seen to be.’ 

&\nOyjs: as keeping His plighted word. 
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Hevorns : in asserting that God's promises have not been fulfilled. 

KaOas yéyparac: ‘Lven as it stands written.’ The quotation is 
exact from LXX of Ps. li [I]. 6. Note the mistranslations in LXX 
(which St. Paul adopts), v«jons (or vxnoes) for tnsons sis, & 6 
kpiverGas (pass.) for 1 tudicando or dum tudicas. The sense of the 
original is that the Psalmist acknowledges the justice of God's 
judgement upon him. The result of his sin is that God is pro- 
nounced righteous in His sentence, free from blame in His judging. 
St. Paul applies it as if the Most High Himself were put upon trial 
and declared guiltless in respect to the promises which He has 
fulfilled, though man will not believe in their fulfilment. 


_Siws dv: dy points to an unexpressed condition, ‘in case a decision is 
given.’ 


Sixaiw0ys: ‘that thou mightest be pronounced righteous’ by 
the judgement of mankind; see p. 30 f. above, and compare Matt. xi. 
IQ Kai edicaadn 7» copia ard rev épyov (Vv. 1. réxvow: cf. Lk. vii. 35) 
airas. Zest, XII Patr. Sym. 6 ores 8iKxatwbG awd tis duaptias row 
uyav ipav. Ps. Sol. ii. 16 eyo Suxadow oe 6 Geds. The usage 
occurs repeatedly in this book ; see Ryle and James ad Joc. 

év tots Aéyous vou: not ‘ pleadings’ (Va.) but ‘sayings,’ Le. the 
Asya just mentioned. Heb. probably = ‘ judicial sentence.’ 

vxnoys: like vincere, of ‘gaining a suit,” opp. to prraeOas: the 
full phrase is vxav thy dixqy (Eur. EZ. 955, &c.). 


vajops, BG KL &c.; mmejoas SADE, minuse.alig. Probably nayoes 
is right, because of the agreement of N A with the older types of Western 
Text, thus representing two great families. The reading w«jops in B appa- 
rently belongs to the small Western element in that MS., which would seem 
to be allied to that in G rather than to that in D. There is a similar 
fuctuation in MSS. of the LXX: msnoys is the reading of RB (def. A), 
vusnoes of some fourteen cursives. The text of LXX used by St. Paul differs 
not seldom from that of the great ancials. 


xptvecQat: probably not mid. (‘to enter upon trial,’ ‘ go to law,’ 
lit. ‘get judgment for oneself’) as Mey. Go. Va. Lid., but pass. 
as in ver. 7 (so Vulg. Weiss Kautzsch, &c.; see the arguments 
from the usage of LXX and Heb. in Kautzasch, De Vet. Test. Locis 
a Paulo allegatis, p. 24N.). 

5. 4 GdiKxia hpov: a general statement, including dmeria. In 
like manner Geod Sexacoovvny is general, though the particular 
instance which St. Paul has in his mind is the faithfulness of God 
to His promises. 

cuvictnat: ouviornss (cvmordve) has in N. T. two conspicuous 
meanings: (i) ‘to bring together’ as two persons, ‘to introduce’ 
or ‘commend’ to one another (e.g. Rom. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1; iv. 2; 
v. 12, &c.; Cf overarixal émorodai 2 Cor. iii. 1); (ii) ‘to put 
together’ or ‘make good’ by argument, ‘to prove,’ ‘establish’ 
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(compositis collectisqgue quae rem contineant argumentis aliquid doceo 
Fritzsche), as in Rom. v. 8; 9 Cor. vii. 11; Gal. ii, 18 (where see 
Lft. and Ell.). 


Both meanings are recognized by Hesych. (oumordvew: ématveiv, pavepody, 
BeBaodv, wapariOévar) ; but it is strange that neither comes out clearly in the 
uses of the word in LXX; the second is found in Susann. 61 évéeornoay 
oTheot) dt0 mpecBiras, drt auvéorncey adbrovs AawthA eodouaprophoayras 

eod.). 


wi époduev: another phrase, like »} yévore, which is charac- 
teristic of this Epistle, where it occurs seven times; not elsewhere 
in N. T. 

p?) Gdixos: the form of question shows that a negative answer is 
expected (7 originally meant ‘ Don’t say that,’ &c.). 

& émpépwv ri dpyyv: most exactly, ‘the inflicter of the anger’ 
(Va.). The reference is to the Last Judgement: see on i. 18, 
xii. 19. 

Burton however makes 6 iwipépoy strictly equivalent to a relative clause, 


and like a relative clause suggest a reason (‘Who visiteth’ =<‘ because He 
visiteth’) 17. awd 7. § 428. 


cata GvOpwrov héyw: a form of phrase which is also charac- 
teristic of this group of Epistles, where the eager argumentation of 
the Apostle leads bim to press the analogy between human and 
divine things in a way that he feels calls for apology. The exact 
phrase recurs only in Gal. iii. 15 ; put comp. also x Cor. ix. 8 
wy xara GvOpwrov raiva hake: 3 Cor. xi. #7 5 Aad, ov Kara Kuprov 
Aaa, 

@. dwal wos xpwwat: St. Paul and his readers alike held as axio- 
matic the belief that God would judge the world. But the objection 
just urged was inconsistent with that belief, and therefore must 
fall to the ground. 


dwel; ‘since, if that were so, if the inflicting of punishment necessarily 
implied injustice.’ "Emel gets the meaning ‘if so,’ ‘if not’ (‘or else’), from 
the context, the clause to which it points being supposed to be repeated; 
here éwei sc. ef ddinos Eora 6 émpépay vi opyqv (cf. Buttmann, Gr. of LV. 7. 


Gk. p. 359)- 
tdv xéopov; all mankind. 


al BE RA minusc. pauc., Vulg. cod. Boh., Jo.-Damase., Tisch. WH. text. 
RV. text.; el yap BDEGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. ed, WH. 
marg. RV. marg. The second reading may be in its origin Western. 


7. The position laid down in ver. 5 is now discussed from the side 
of man, as it had just been discussed from the side of God. 

&\jGea: the truthfulness of God in keeping His promises ; 
Weioua, the falsehood of man in denying their fulfilment (as 
in ver. 4). 

acyé: ‘3 too,” as well as others, though my falsehood thus 
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redounds to God’s glory. St. Paul uses the first person from 
motives of delicacy, just as in 1 Cor. iv. 6 he ‘ transfers by a fiction’ 
(Dr. Field’s elegant rendering of pereoynpyariva) to himself and his 
friend Apollos what really applied to his opponents. 

8. There are two trains of thought in the Apostle’s mind: (i) 
the excuse which he supposes to be put forward by the unbeliever 
that evil may be done for the sake of good ; (ii) the accusation 
brought as a matter of fact against himself of saying that evil 
might be done for the sake of good. The single clause momoaper 
ra xara va €Oy 7a dyabd is made to do duty for both these trains of 
thought, in the one case connected in idea and construction with 
ri... pn, in the other with Aéyovow dr. This could be brought 
out more clearly by modern devices of punctuation: ri ére kaye os 
duaptodds, xpivopas; ai [ri | wn—xadds Braodnpovpeda, rai xados Paci 
rives peas Aéyew 6r<—roinv@pev «7.4. There is a very similar con- 
struction in vv. 25, 26, where the argument works up twice over to 
the same words, els [zpos] ry» EvdeEw ths Sieavocivys airod, and the 
words which follow the second time are meant to complete both 
clauses, the first as well as the second. It is somewhat similar 
when in ch. ii. ver. 16 at once carries on and completes wv. 15 
and 43. 

St. Paul was accused (no doubt by actual opponents) of Anti- 
nomianism. What he said was, ‘ The state of righteousness is not 
to be attained through legal works; it is the gift of God.’ He 
was represented as saying ‘therefore it does not matter what a man 
does ’"—an inference which he repudiates indignantly, not only 
here but in vi. 1 ff, 15 ff. 

gy 7d xptipa «tA. This points back to ri gt adyd xpivoua; the 
plea which such persons put in will avail them nothing ; the judge- 
ment (of God) which will fall upon them is just. St. Paul does 
not argue the point, or say anything further about the calumny 
directed against himself; he contents himself with brushing away 
an excuse which is obviously unreal. 


UNIVERSAL FAILURE TO ATTAIN TCG 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


III. 0-20. Jf the case of us Fews ts so bad, are the 
Gentiles any better? No. The same accusation covers both. 
The Scriptures speak of the universality of human guilt, 
which is lad down in Ps. xiv and graphically described in 
Pss. v, cxl, x, ¢# Is. lix, and again iw Ps. xxxvi. And 6 
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the Few is equally guilty with the Gentile, still less can he 
escape punishment; for the Law which threatens him with 
punishment is his own. So then the whole system of Law 
and works done in fulfilment of Law, has proved a failure. 
Law can reveal sin, but not vemove it. 


*To return from this digression. What inference are we vo 
draw? Are the tables completely turned? Are we Jews not only 
equalled but surpassed (mpoeysuea passive) by the Gentiles? Not at 
all. There is really nothing to choose between Jews and Gentiles. 
The indictment which we have just brought against both (in i. 18— 
32, li. 17-29) proves that they are equally under the dominion 
of sin. ™The testimony of Scripture is to the same effect. Thus 
in Ps. xiv [here with some abridgment and variation], the Psalmist 
complains that he cannot find a single righteous man, ” that there is 
none to show any intelligence of moral and religious truth, none to 
show any desire for the knowledge of God. 'They have all (he 
says) turned aside from the straight path. They are like milk 
that has turned sour and bad. There is not so much as a single 
right-doer among them. ™ This picture of universal wickedness 
may be completed from such details as those which are applied 
to the wicked in Ps. v. 9 [exactly quoted]. Just as a grave stands 
yawning to receive the corpse that will soon fill it with corruption, 
so the throat of the wicked is only opened to vent forth depraved 
and lying speech. Their tongue is practised in fraud. Or in 
Ps. cxl. 3 [also exactly quoted]: the poison-bag of the asp lies 
under their smooth and flattering lips. **So, as it is described in 
Ps. x. 7, throat, tongue, and lips are full of nothing but cursing 
and venom. ™ Then of Israel it is said {with abridgment from LXX 
of Is. lix. 7, 8]: They run with eager speed to commit murder 
Their course is marked by ruin and misery. ™ With smiling 
paths of peace they have made no acquaintance. ' To sum up the 
character of the ungodly in a word [from Ps. xxxvi (xxxv). 1 LXX]: 
The fear of God supplies no standard for their actions. 

Thus all the world has sinned. And not even the Jew can 
claim exemption from. tne consequences of his sin. For when the 
Law of Moses denounces those consequences it speaks especially 
to the people to whom it was given. By which it was designed 
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that the Jew too might have his mouth stopped from all excuse 
and that all mankind might be held accountable to God. 

® This is the conclusion of the whole argument. By works of 
Law (i. e. by an attempted fulfilment of Law) no mortal may hope 
to be declared righteous in God’s sight. For the only effect of 
Law is to open men’s eyes to their own sinfulness, not to enable 
them to do better. That method, the method of works, has 
failed. A new method must be found. 


9. ti otv; ‘What then [follows]?’ Not with mpoexdpe6a, because 
that would require in reply ot8év mavras, not ov mdvres. 

mpoexde0a is explained in three ways: as intrans. in the same 
gense as the active mpocyw, as trans. with its proper middle force, 
and as passive. (i) mpoeydueOa mid. = mpodxoper (praecellimus cos 
Vulg.; and so the majority of commentators, ancient and modern, 
"Apa meprocdv Exopuev mapa rovs “EhAnvas; Euthym.-Zig. éxopev re mhéov 
xai eddoxiuodper of "Iovdaios; Theoph. ‘ Do we think ourselves better ?’ 
Gif.). But no examples of this use are to be found, and there 
seems to be no reason why St. Paul should not have written 
mpoexouev, the common form in such contexts. (ii) mpoeydue6a trans. 
in its more ordinary middle sense, ‘put forward as an excuse or 
pretext’ (‘Do we excuse ourselves?’ RV. marg., ‘Have we any 
defence?” Mey. Go.). But then the object must be expressed, 
and as we have just seen ri ody cannot be combined with mpoexdpcOo 
because of od mdvras. (iii) mpoexducba passive, ‘Are we excelled?’ 
‘ Are we Jews worse off (than the Gentiles)?’ a rare use, but still 
one which is sufficiently substantiated (cf. Field, Of. Norv. III ad 
loc.). Some of the best scholars (e. g. Lightfoot, Field) incline to 
this view, which has been adopted in the text of RV. The prin- 
cipal objection to it is from the context. St. Paul has just asserted 
(ver. 2) that the Jew has an advantage over the Gentile: how then 
does he come to ask if the Gentile has an advantage over the Jew? 
The answer would seem to be that a different kind of ‘advantage’ 
is meant. The superiority of the Jew to the Gentile is Arstoric, it 
lies in the possession of superior privileges; the practical equality 
of Jew and Gentile is in regard to their present moral condition 
(ch. ii. 17-29 balanced against ch. i. 18-32). In this latter respect 
St. Paul implies that Gentile and Jew might really change places 
(ii. 25-29). A few scholars (Olsh. Va.Lid.) take mpoexépeOa as pass., 
but give it the same sense as mpo¢xonev, ‘Are we (Jews) preferred 
(to the Gentiles) in the sight of God?’ 


apoexdpueba: v.1. spoxaréxopey wepioedy D* G, 31; Antioechene Fathers 
(Chrys. [ed. Field] Theodt. Severianus), also Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. (some MSS, 
but not the best, fesemsus aniplius): a gloss explaining spoey. in the sama 
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way as Vulg. and the later Greek commentators quoted above. AL read 
mpoexdipeba, 


od wdvrws. Strictly speaking od should qualify mdvres, “not 
altogether,’ ‘ not entirely,’ as in 1 Cor. v. 10 od mdvras trois mépvo.s 
rod xdcpou rovrov: but in some cases, as here, mdvrws qualifies o%, 
‘altogether not,’ ‘entirely not,’ i.e. ‘not at all’ (meguaquam Vulg., 
ovdapas Theoph.). Compare the similar idiom in od mavv; and see 
Win. Gr. lxi. 5. 

mpontiacduwefa : in the section i. 18-ii. 29. 


t$’ dpapriav. In Biblical Greek éwé with dat. has given place entirely to 
éné with acc. Matt. viii. 9 dvOpamds eiyu ind efovciay is a strong case. The 
change has already taken place in LXX; e.g Deut. xxxiii. 3 wdyres oi 
yyacpévos iad tas xeipds cov, xat otro bd o€ eit. 


10. The long quotation which follows, made up of a number of 
passages taken from different parts of the O.T., and with no 
apparent break between them, is strictly in accordance with the 
Rabbinical practice. ‘A favourite method was that which derived 
its name from the stringing together of beads (Charazs), when a 
preacher having quoted a passage or section from the Pentateuch, 
strung on to it another and like-sounding, or really similar, 
from the Prophets and the Hagiographa’ (Edersheim, Lz/e and 
Times, &c. i. 449). We may judge from this instance that the 
first quotation did not always necessarily come from the Pentateuch 
—though no doubt there is a marked tendency in Christian as 
compared with Jewish writers to equalize the three divisions of the 
O. T. Other examples of such compounded quotations are Rom. 
ix. 26 f.; 27 f.; xi. 26f.; 34 f.; xii. ro f.; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Here the 
passages are from Pss. xiv [xiii]. 1-3 (=Ps. liii. 1-3 [lii. 2-4]), 
ver. 1 free, ver. 2 abridged, ver. 3 exact; v. 9 [10] exact; cxl. 3 
[cxxxix. 4] exact: x. 7 [ix. 28] free; Is. lix. 7, 8 abridged; Ps. 
XXXvi Lng t 1. The degree of relevance of each of these 
passages to the argument is indicated by the paraphrase: see also 
the additional note at the end of ch. x. 


As a whole this conglomerate of quotations has had a curious history. 
The quotations in N.T. frequently react upon the text of O.T., and they have 
done so here: vv. 13-18 got imported bodily into Ps. xiv [xiii LXX] as an 
appendage to ver. 4 in the ‘common’ text of the LXX (4 xow7, i.e. the 
unrevised text current in the time of Origen). They are still found in Codd. 
&* BRU and many cursive MSS. of LXX (om. NA), though the Greek 
commentators on the Psalms do not recognize them. From interpolated 
MSS. such as these they found their way into Lat.-Vet., and so into 
Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter (the ‘Roman’), also into his second 
edition (the ‘Gallican,’ based upon Origen’s Hexap/a), though marked with 
an obelus after the example of Origen. The obelus dropped out, and they 
are commonly printed in the Vulgate text of the Psalms, which is practically 
the Gallican. From the Vulgate they travelled into Coverdale’s Bible 
{@.D. 1535); from thence into Matthew’s (Rogers’) Bible, which in the 
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Psalter reproduces Coverdale (A.D. 1537), and also into the ‘Great Bible’ 
(first issued by Cromwell in 1539, and afterwards with a preface by Cranmer, 
whence it also bears the name of Cranmer’s Bible, in 1540). The Psalter of 
the Great Bible was incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer, in which 
it was retained as being familiar and smoother to sivg, even in the later 
revision which substituted elsewhere the Authorized Version of 1611. The 
editing of the Great Bible was due to Coverdale, who put an * to the 
passages found in the Vulgate but wanting in the Hebrew. These marks 
however had the same fate which befell the obeli of Jerome. They were 
not repeated in the Prayer-Book; so that English Churchmen still read the 
interpolated verses in Ps. xiv with nothing to distinguish them from the rest 
of the text. Jerome himself was well aware that these verses were no part 
of the Psalm. In his commentary on Isaiah, lib. xvi, he notes that St. Paul 
guoted Is. lix. 7, 8 in Ep. to Rom., and he adds, guod multi ignorantes, de 
tertio decimo psalmo sumptum puiant, qui versus (otixo| $n cditione Vulgata 
[i.e. the «owt of the LXX] addéti seesst et in Hebraico non habentur (Hieron. 
Opp. ed. Migne, iv.601 ; comp. the preface to the same book, tézd. col. 568 f. 5 
also the newly discovered Commentariols iss Psalmos, ed. Morin, 1895, p. 24 f.). 


10. Some have thought that this verse was not part of the 
quotation, but a summary by St. Paul of what follows. It does 
indeed present some variants from the original, Sicasos for moras 
xonorérnra and ovde els for otx éorw ews évds. In the LXX this clause 
is a kind of refrain which is repeated exactly in ver. 3. St. Paul 
there keeps to his text; but we cannot be surprised that in the 
opening words he should choose a simpler form of phrase which 
more directly suggests the connexion with his main argument. 
The dixatos ‘shall live by faith’; but till the coming of Christianity 
there was no true Sieaos and no true faith. The verse runs too 
much upon the same lines as the Psalm to be other than a 
quotation, though it is handled in the free and bold manner which 
is characteristic of St. Paul. 


11. odx ony & cunay: non est gui inielligat (rather than qué 
intelligit); Anglic8, ‘there is none to understand.’ [But ABG, 
and perhaps Latt. Orig.-lat. Ambrstr., WH. text read cumap, as also 
(B)C WH. tex/ éxfnrdv, without the art after LXX. This would = 
non est intelligens, non est requirens Deum (VNulg.) ‘There is 
no one of understanding, there is no inquirer after God.’ } 

& cuvidv: on the form see Win. Gr. § xiv, 16 (ed. 8; xiv, 3 E. T.); Hort, 

intr. Notes on Orthog. p. 167; also for the accentuation, Fri. p. 174 f. 

Both forms, svviéw and ovview, are found, and either accentuation, ova or 


ovview, may be adopted: probably the latter is te be preferred; ef. ge from 
agi Mk. i. 34, xi. 16. 


12. Gua: ‘one and all.’ 
AxpesOnoav: Heb. = ‘to go bad, ‘become soar,’ like milk; 
comp. the dypeios dotdos of Matt. xxv. 30. 
moray (sine artic.) ABG &c. WH. fext. 


xpyotétyTa = ‘goodness’ in the widest sense, with the idea of 
‘utility’ rather than specially of ‘ kindness,’ as in ii. ¢. 
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os évés: cp. the Latin idiom ad ssmssm ommes (Vulg. literally wsgue ad 
sem). B67**, WH. marg. omit the second ob« ton» [ode Zorw noraw 
xpnordrnra éws dvds]. The readings of B and its allies in these verses are 
op€n to some suspicion of assimilating to a text of LXX. In ver. 14 B17 
oa re (Gy 76 orépa atrev) corresponding to abrov in B’s text of Ps. x. 7 
13. rdoos . . . eSodvoivary. The LXX of Ps. v. 9 [10] corre- 
sponds pretty nearly to Heb. The last clause = rather hnguam 
swam blandam reddunt ( poltunt), or perhaps ingua sua blandiuntur 
(Kautzsch, p. 34): ‘their tongue do they make smooth’ Cheyne; 
‘smooth speech glideth from their tongue’ De Witt. 


okrodoav: Win. Gr. § xiii, 14 (ed. 8; xiii, 3 f. E. T.). The termina- 
tion -cay, extended from imperf. and and aor. of verbs in -jz to verbs in -w, is 
widely found ; it is common in LXX and in Alexandrian Greek, but by ne 
means confined to it; it is frequent in Boeotian inscriptions, and is called by 
one grammarian a ‘ Boeotian ’ form, as by others ‘ Alexandrian.’ 

lds dowidwv: Ps. cxl. 3 [cxxxix. 4]. The position of the poison- 
bag of the serpent is rightly described. The venom is more 
correctly referred to the bite tas in Num. xxi. 9; Prov. xxiii. 32), 
than to the forked tongue (Job xx. 16): see art. ‘Serpent’ in 
D. B. 

14. Ps. x. 7 somewhat freely from LXX [ix. 28]: od dpas rd 
ordpa avrov yéuer Kal mixpias wai 86dov. St. Paul retains the rel. but 
changes it into the plural: ordéya airay B 17, Cypr.. WH. marg. 

mxpia: Heb. more lit. = /raudes. 

15-17. This quotation of Is. lix. 7, 8 is freely abridged from the 
LXX ; and as it is also of some interest from its bearing upon 
the text of the LXX used by St. Paul, it may be well to give the 
original and the quotation side by side. 


Rom. iii. 15-17. Is. lix. 7, 8. 

b€eis of wédes airav exyéas alpa’ ef 84 wédes airay [én wovnpiay 
eivrpypa cal radamepia é rais rpéxovos] raxwol éxyéas alua [nad of 
S8cis abray, wal S86» elpyyns ode dadroyepol airay Siadoyopol dd 
Fyveeas. éver|. covrpispa xa) radamepla 
dy vais d80is avray cai dddv elpnyns 
oba ol8acs [nal obx tors xpiows do 

rais d80is airay], 
alya dvalr.ey Theodotion, and probably also Aquila and Symmachnus, 
[From the Fis this reading has got into several MSS. of mare fie 


dgpbvan (for awd pévov) AN: oldan: BB Q*, &c.: éyvwoay A 
(Q = Cod. Marchalianus, XII Holmes) misuse. alig. 


19. What is the meaning of this verse? Does it mean that the 
passages just quoted are addressed to Jews (6 wéuos = O. T-; 
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vdpov Thy madaay ypadyy dvoudte, fs pepos ra mpopyrixa Euthym.- 
Zig.), and therefore they are as much guilty before God as the 
Gentiles? So most commentators. Or does it mean that the 
guilt of the Jews being now proved, as they sinned they must also 
expect punishment, the Law (6 vduos = the Pentateuch) affirming 
the connexion between sin and punishment. SoGif. Both interpre- 
tations give a good sense. [For though (i) does not strictly prove 
that a// men are guilty but only that the Jews are guilty, this was 
really the main point which needed proving, because the Jews were 
apt to explain away the passages which condemned them, and held 
that—whatever happened to the Gentiles—they would escape.] 
The question really turns upon the meaning of 6 vdpos. It is 
urged, (i) that there is only a single passage in St. Paul where 
6 vépos Clearly=O. T. (1 Cor. xiv. 21, a quotation of Is. xxviii. 11): 
compare however Jo. x. 34 (= Ps. lxxxii. 6), xv. 25 (= Ps. 
XxXv. 19); (ii) that in the corresponding clause, rois é r@ vdpq 
must = the Law, in the narrower sense ; (iii) that in ver. a1 the 
Law is expressly distinguished from the Prophets. 

Yet these arguments are hardly decisive : for (i) the evidence is 
sufficient to show that St. Paul might have used 6 vdpes in the wider 
sense; for this one instance is as good as many; and (ii) we must 
not suppose that St. Paul always rigidly distinguished which sense 
he was using ; the use of the word in one sense would call up the 
other (cf. Note on 6 @dvaros in ch. v. 12). 


Oltr. also goes a way of his own, but makes 6 yéyor = Law in the 
abstract (covering at once for the Gentile the law of conscience, and for the 
Jew the law of Moses), which is contrary to the use of 6 rdpos. 


héyer . . . Nadet: Acyew calls attention to the substance of what 
is spoken, Aadeiv to the outward utterance; cf. esp. MoClellan, 
Gospels, p. 383 ff. 

payy : cf. dvamoddynros i. 20, ii. 1; the idea comes up at each 
step in the argument. 

iwddinog: not exactly ‘guilty before God,’ but ‘answerable to 
God.’ édixos takes gen. of the penalty ; dat. of the person 
injured to whom satisfaction is due (rév durAaciwv trddikos éorw 
7 Bdrapbévte Plato, Legg. 846 B). So here: all mankind has 
offended against God, and owes Him satisfaction. Note the use 
of a forensic term. 


20. 86: ‘because,’ not ‘therefore,’ as AV. (see on i. 19). 
Mankind is liable for penalties as against God, because there 
nothing else to afford them protection. Law can open men’s 
eyes to sin, but cannot remove it. Why this is so is shown in 
vii. 7 ff. 

SixarwOijoerar: ‘shall be pronounced righteous,’ certainly not 
‘shall be made righteous’ (Lid.); the whole context (iva way ordua 
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beavis, tnddinos, dvs» airod) has reference to a judicial trial and 
verdict. 
: = odp§: man in his weakness and frailty (1 Cor. i. a9; 1 Pet. 
i. 24). 

dwiyveors: ‘clear knowledge’; see on i. 38, 33. 


THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 21-26. Here then the new order of things comes in. 
‘n it is offered a Righteousness which comes from God but 
embraces man, by no deserts of his but as a free gift on the 
part of God. This righteousness, (i) though attested by the 
Sacred Books, is independent of any legal system (ver. 21); 
(ii) #¢ ts apprehended by faith in Christ, and is as wide as 
man's need (vv. 2%, 23); (iii) st ts made possible by the 
propitiatory Sacrifice of Christ (vv. 24, 25); which Sacrifice 
at once explains the lenient treatment by God of past sin 
and gives the most decisive expression to His righteousness 
(vv. 25, 26). 

“It is precisely such a method which is offered in Christianity. 
We have seen what is the state of the world without it. But now, 
since the coming of Christ, the righteousness of God has asserted 
itself in visible concrete form, but so as to furnish at the same 
time a means of acquiring righteousness to man — and that in 
complete independence of law, though the Sacred Books which 
contain the Law and the writings of the Prophets bear witness to 
it. “This new method of acquiring righteousness does not turn 
upon works but on faith, i.e. on ardent attachment and devotion to 
Jesus Messiah. And it is therefore no longer confined to any 
particular people like the Jews, but is thrown open without distinc- 
tion to all, on the sole condition of believing, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. ™ The universal gift corresponds to the universal need. 
All men alike have sinned ; and all alike feel themselves far from 
the bright effulgence of God’s presence. ™Yet estranged as they 
are God accepts them as righteous for no merit or service of theirs, 
by an act of His own free favour, the change in their relation te 
Him being due to the Great Deliverance wrought at the price of the 
Death of Christ Jesus. “When the Messiah suffered upon the 


a 
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Cross it was God Who set Him there as a public spectacle, ta 
be viewed as a Mosaic sacrifice might be viewed by the crowds as- 
sembled in the courts of the Temple. The shedding of His Blood 
was in fact a sacrifice which had the effect of making propitiation 
or atonement for sin, an effect which man must appropriate through 
faith. The object of the whole being by this public and decisive 
act to vindicate the righteousness of God. In previous ages the 
sins of mankind had been passed over without adequate punishment 
or atonement : * but this long forbearance on the part of God had in 
view throughout that signal exhibition of His Righteousness which 
He purposed to enact when the hour should come as now it has 
come, so as to reveal Himself in His double character as at once 
righteous Himself and pronouncing righteous, or accepting as 
righteous, the loyal follower of Jesus. 


21. vuvi 8é: ‘now,’ under the Christian dispensation. Mey. De 
W. Oltr. Go. and others contend for the rendering ‘as it is,’ on the 
ground that the opposition is between two sfases, the state under 
Law and the state without Law. But here the two states or 
relations correspond to two periods succeeding each other in order 
of time; so that »wi may well have its first and most obvious 
meaning, which is confirmed by the parallel passages, Rom. xvi. 
25, 26 pvornpiov .. . pavepwOévros . . . viv, Eph. ii. 22, 13 vval 
dé . . . eyernOnre éyyts, Col. i. 26, 27 pvornpiov rd awoxexpuppévew .. 
viv 8€ epavepotn, 2 Tim. i. 9, 10 ape rhv dobcioay . . . Tpd xpdrep 
alovioy davepwleicay 8¢ viv, Heb. ix. a6 vuri b¢ drat émi cuvredeig 
rav aidver . . . meavépwra. It may be observed (i) that the N. T. 
writers constantly oppose the pre-Christian and the Christian 
dispensations to each other as periods (comp. in addition to the 
passages already enumerated Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25, 
iv. 3, 4; Heb. i. 8); and (ii) that avepotoOu is constantly used 
with expressions denoting time (add to passages above Tit. i. 5 
rarpois idiows, I Pet. i. 20 én’ doydroy réy xpdver). The leading 
English commentators take this view. 

An allusion of Tertullian’s makes it probable that Marcion retained this 
werse ; evidence fails as to the rest of the chapter, and it is probable that he 


cut out the whole of ch. iv, along with most other references to the history 
of Abraham (Tert. on Gal. iv. 21-26, Adv. Mare. v. 4). 


xopis wdpow: ¢ apart from law,’ ‘ independently of it,’ not as 
a subordinate system growing out of Law, but as an alternative 
for Law and destined ultimately to supersede it (Rom. x. 4). 

Sixaroovvy Ocod: see on ch. i. 17. St. Paul goes on to define 
his meaning. The righteousness which he has in view is essen 
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tially the righteousness of God ; though the aspect in which it is 
regarded is as a condition bestowed upon man, that condition is 
the direct outcome of the Divine attribute of righteousness, work- 
ing its way to larger realization amongst men. One step in this 
realization, the first great objective step, is the Sacrificial Death of 
Christ for sin (ver. 25); the next step is the subjective appre- 
hension of what is thus done for him by faith on the part of the 
believer (ver. 22). Under the old system the only way laid down 
for man to attain to righteousness was by the strict performance 
of the Mosaic Law ; now that heavy obligation is removed and a 
shorter but at the same time more effective method is substituted, 
the method of attachment to a Divine Person. 

wepavépwrat, Contrast the completed gavépwors in Christ and 
the continued drroxddvyss in the Gospel (ch. i. 16): the verb 
pavepovoGa is regularly used for the Incarnation with its accompani- 
ments and sequents as outstanding facts of history prepared in the 
secret counsels of God and at the fitting moment ‘manifested’ to 
the sight of men; so, of the whole process of the Incarnation, 
1 Tim, iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 20; 1 Jo. iii. 5, 8: of the 
Atonement, Heb. ix. 26: of the risen Christ, Mark xvi. 12, 14; 
John xxi. 14: of the future coming to Judgement, 1 Pet. v. 4; 
1 Jo. ii. 28. The nearest parallels to this verse which speaks of 
the manifestation of Divine ‘righteousness’ are 2 Tim. i. 10, which 
speaks of a like manifestation of Divine ‘grace,’ and 1 Jo. i. a, 
which describes the Incarnation as the appearing on earth of the 
principle of ‘ life.’ 

paptupouzéyy «7. A.: another instance of the care with which 
St. Paul insists that the new order of things is in no way contrary 
to the old, but rather a development which was duly foreseen and 
provided for: cf. Rom. i. 3, iii. 31, the whole of ch. iv, ix. 25-33; 
X. 16-21; xi. I-10, 26-29; xv. 8-12; xvi. 26 &c. 

22. 8é turns to the particular aspect of the Divine righteousness 
which the Apostle here wishes to bring out; it is righteousness 
apprehended by faith in Christ and embracing the body of believers. 
The particle thus introduces a nearer definition, but in itself only 
marks the transition in thought which here (as in ch. ix. 30; 1 Cor. 
ii. 6; Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 8) happens to be from the general to the 
particular. 

wiotews "Incod Xpiorod: gen. of object, ‘faith in Jesus Christ.’ 
This is the hitherto almost universally accepted view, which has 
however been recently challenged in a very carefully worked out 
argument by Prof. Haussleiter of Greifswald (Der Glaube Jesu 
Christi u. der chrisiliche Glaube, Leipzig, 1891). 

Dr. Haussleiter contends that the gen. is subjective not objective, that like 


the ‘faith of Abraham’ in ch. iv. 16, it denotes the faith (in God) which 
Christ Himself maintained even through the ordeal of the Crucifixion, that 
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this faith is here put forward as the central feature of the Atonement, and 
that it is to be grasped or appropriated by the Christian in a similar manner 
to that in which he reproduces the faith of Abraham. If this view held 
good, a number of other passages (notably i. 17) would be affected by it. 
But, although ably carried out, the interpretation of some of these passages 
seems to us forced; the theory brings together things, like the mors ‘Incov 
Xp.crod here with the wioris @cod in iii. 3, which are really disparate; and 
it has so far, we believe, met with no acceptance. 

Inco) Xpioret. B, and apparently Marcion as quoted by Tertullian, 
drop ‘Inco (so too WH. marg.); A reads év Xpio7G "Inco. 

kal émt mdvras om. N* ABC, 47. 67**, Boh. Acth. Arm., Clem.-Alex. 
Orig. Did. Cyr.-Alex. Aug.: ins DEFGKL &c. émi navtas alone is 
found in Jo. Damasc. Vulg. codd., so that els mavras wat éwi mavras would 
seem to be a conflation, or combination of two readings originally alterna- 
tives. If it were the true reading els would express ‘destination for’ all 
believers, éwi ‘ extension to’ them. 


23. od ydp gor Siactokf. The Apostle is reminded of one of 
his main positions. The Jew has (in this respect) no real advantage 
over the Gentile; both alike need a righteousness which is not their 
own; and to both it is offered on the same terms. 

fjpoptov. In English we may translate this ‘have sinned’ in 
accordance with the idiom of the language, which prefers to use 
the perfect where a past fact or series of facts is not separated by 
a clear interval from the present: see note on ii. 12. 

dotepodvrat: see Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 8 (3); mid. voice = 
‘feel want.’ Gif. well compares Matt. xix. 20 ri é torepd; 
(objective, ‘What, as a matter of fact, is wanting to me?’) with 
Luke xv. 14 «al airds fpfaro borepeicba (subjective, the Prodigal 
begins to feel his destitution). 

tis 8é6&s. There are two wholly distinct uses of this word: 
(x) = ‘opinion’ (a use not found in N. T.) and thence in 
particular ‘favourable opinion,’ ‘reputation’ (Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
John xii. 43 &c.); (2) by a use which came in with the 
LXX as translation of Heb. 1333 = (i) ‘visible brightness or 
splendour’ (Acts xxii. 11; & Cor. xv. 40 ff.); and hence 
(ii) the brightness which radiates from the presence of God, 
the visible glory conceived as resting on Mount Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 16), in the pillar of cloud (Ex. xvi. 10), in the tabernacle 
(Ex. xl. 34) or temple (x Kings viii. 11; 2 Chron. v. 14), and 
specially between the cherubim on the lid of the ark (Ps. Ixxx. 1; 
Ex. xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 4 &c.); (iii) this visible splendour 
symbolized the Divine perfections, ‘the majesty or goodness of 
God as manifested to men’ (Lightfoot on Col. i. 11; comp. Eph. 
i. 6, 12, 17; iii. 16); (iv) these perfections are in a measure 
communicated to man through Christ (esp. 2 Cor. iv. 6, 
iii, 18). Both morally and physically a certain transfiguration 
takes place in the Christian, partially here, completely hereafter 
(comp. e.g. Rom. viii. 30 ¢dégacev with Rom. v. 2 dw’ éAwids rips 
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36£ns rod Ceov, viii. 18 Thy pedAdovoay Bd£ay drroxarupOjvar, 2 Tim. 
li. 10 86£ns alwwov). The Rabbis held that Adam by the Fall lost 
six things, ‘the glory, life (immortality), his stature (which was 
above that of his descendants), the fruit of the field, the fruits of 
trees, and the light (by which the world was created, and which 
was withdrawn from it and reserved for the righteous in the world 
to come).’ It is explained that ‘the glory’ was a reflection from 
the Divine glory which before the Fall brightened Adam’s: face 
(Weber, Alésyn. Theol. p. 214). Clearly St. Paul conceives of this 
glory as in process of being recovered: the physical sense is also 
enriched by its extension to attributes that are moral and 
spiritual. 


The meaning of 8éfa in this connexion is well illustrated by 4 Ezr. vii. 4a 
ed. Bensly = vi. 14 O. F. Fritzsche, p. 607], where the state of the blessed 

described as meque meridiem, neque moctem, neque ante lucem [perh. for 
axtelucium; vid. Benusly ad loc.|, neque nitorem, neque claritatem, neque 
lescem, nist solummodo splendorem claritatis Altisstme (peth. = dnavyacua 
bééns “YWiorov]. In quoting this passage Ambrose has sola Ded fulgebit 
claritas ; Dominus enim erit lux omnium (cf. Rev. xxi. 24). The blessed 
themselves shine with a brightness which is reflected from the face of God: 
sid. vv. 97, 98 [Bensly = 71, 72 O. F. Fritzsche] gssomodo incipiet (uédrct) 
vultus eorum fulgere sicut sol, et guomodo incipient stellarum adsimilars 
lumini ...festinant enim videre vultum [eius| cut serviunt viventes et 
@ guo incipient gloriosi mercedem recipere \cf. Matt. xiii. 43). 


4. Bixatodpevor. The construction and connexion of this word 
are difficult, and perhaps not to be determined with certainty. 
(i) Many leading scholars (De W. Mey. Lips. Lid. Win. Gr. § xlv. 
6b) make dixacovyuevoe mark a detail in, or assign a proof of, the 
condition described by torepotvra. In this case there would be 
a slight stress on 8epedv: men are far from God’s glory, decause the 
state of righteousness has to be given them; they do nothing for 
it. But this is rather far-fetched. No such proof or further 
description of torepotrra is needed. It had already been proved 
by the actual condition of Jews as well as Gentiles; and to prove 
it by the gratuitousness of the justification would be an inversion 
of the logical order. (ii) torepodvras dixarovpevos is taken as = tore- 
poovrat xa dixacovyras (Fri.) Or = torepovpevos Suxacotvrae (Tholuck). 
But this is dubious Greek. (iii) 8ccatodpevor is not taken with what 
precedes, but is made to begin a new clause. In that case there is 
an anacoluthon, and we must supply some such phrase as més 
xavyopueba ; (Oltr.). But that would be harsh, and a connecting 
particle seems wanted. (iv) Easier and more natural than any of 
these expedients seems to be, with Va. and Ewald, to make od ydp 
. . . torepoivras practically a parenthesis, and to take the nom. 
Sexarovpevor ‘as suggested by mayres in ver. 23, but in sense referring 
rather to rovus mtorevovras in ver. 22.. No doubt such a construction 
would be irregular, but it may be questioned whether it is toa 
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irregular for St. Paul. The Apostle frequently gives a new turn to 
a sentence under the influence of some expression which is really 
subordinate to the main idea. Perhaps as near a parallel as any 
would be 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19 ovveréuyyapev de rov ddcehpov . . oe 
5 Erawos év rq evayyeAim . . . ob pdvoy dé, dda kai xetporovnbeis (as if 
és érawvetras had preceded). 

Swpedy ry adrod xépirt. Each of these phrases strengthens the 
other in a very emphatic way, the position of airov further laying 
stress on the fact that this manifestation of free favour on the part 
of God is unprompted by any other external cause than the one 
which is mentioned (8: rye dwodurpdacees). 

éwohutpdcews. It is contended, esp. by Oltramare, (i) that 
Aurpdo and dmodvrpéw in classical Greek = not ‘to pay a ransom,’ 
but ‘to take a ransom,’ ‘to put to ransom,’ or ‘release on ransom,’ 
as a conqueror releases his prisoners (the only example given of 
dwohirpwots is Plut. Pomp. 24 modéwy alypakorwv amodutpdcas, where 
the word has this sense of ‘putting to ransom’); (ii) that in LXX 
Aurpodcbau is frequently used of the Deliverance from Egypt, the 
Exodus, in which there is no question of ransom (so Ex. vi. 6, 
xv. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5, &c.: cf. also dwodurpdee 
Ex. xxi. 8, of the ‘release’ of a slave by her master). The subst. 
dmodirpwots occurs only in one place, Dan. iv. 30 [29 or 32], LXX 
5 xpdvos pov ris drodvrpooews 7AGe Of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery 
from his madness. Hence it is inferred (cf. also Westcott, Hed. 
p. 296, and Ritschl, Rechifert. #. Versdhn. ii. 220 ff.) that here and 
in similar passages drodvrpwocs denotes ‘ deliverance ’ simply without 
any idea of ‘ransom. There is no doubt that this part of the 
metaphor might be dropped. But in view of the clear resolution of 
the expression in Mark x. 45 (Matt. xx. 28) doivas ri» yuyny avrod 
Atrpov dvri wohAGy, and in 1 Tim. ii. 6 6 Sods éaurdy avrikurpov bmép 
wdvreov, and in view also of the many passages in which Christians 
are said to be ‘bought,’ or ‘bought with a price’ (1 Cor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23; Gal. iii, 13; 2 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. v. g: cf. Acts xx. 28; 
1 Pet. i. 18, 1g), we can hardly resist the conclusion that the idea 
of the Avrpor retains its full force, that it is identical with the rium, 
and that both are ways of describing the Death of Christ. The 
emphasis is on the cosf of man’s redemption. We need not press 
the metaphor yet a step further by asking (as the ancients did) to 
whom the ransom or price was paid. It was required by that 
ultimate necessity which has made the whole course of things what 
it has been; but this necessity is far beyond our powers to grasp 
or gauge. 


vis év XpictG “Inccd. We owe to Haussleiter (Der Glaube Jesse Christi, 
p. 116) the interesting observation that wherever the phrase évy Xpia7@ on év 
Xpsorg "Inood occurs there is mo single instance of the variants éy Inco o1 
dy “Inoot Ugsiorg. This is significant, because in cther combinations the 
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wariants are frequent. It is also what we should expect, brcause éy Kpior@) 
ia dy Xpior@ Ino. always relate to the glorified Christ, not to the historic 
esas. 


26. wpoéSero may = either (i) ‘whom God proposed to Himself,’ 
‘purposed,’ ‘designed’ (Orig. Pesh.); or (ii) ‘whom God set forth 
publicly’ (proposuzt Vulg.). Both meanings would be in full ac- 
cordance with the teaching of St. Paul both elsewhere and in this 
Epistle. For (i) we may compare the idea of the Divine mpdéeots 
in ch. ix. x4 (viii. 28); Eph. iii. 1x (i. rr); 2 Tim. i. 9; also 
1 Pet. i. 20. For (ii) compare esp. Gal. iii, 1 ofs nar’ &pOadpods 
‘Ingots Xpisrds mpoeypddn éoravpwpévos. But when we turn to the 
immediate context we find it so full of terms denoting publicity 
(weparéperas, eis evderEw, mpds rv fvderEw) that the latter sense seems 
preferable. The Death of Christ is not only a manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, but a vszd/e manifestation and one to which 
appeal can be made, 

thacriptoy: usually subst. meaning strictly ‘place or vehicle of 
propitiation,’ but originally neut. of adj. MAaornpws (iAagrhpior 
erideva Ex. xxv. 16 [17], where however Gif. takes the two words 

. as substantives in apposition). In LXX of the Pentateuch, as in 
Heb. ix. 5, the word constantly stands for the ‘lid of the ark,’ or 
‘mercy-seat,’ so called from the fact of its being sprinkled with the 
blood of the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement. A number of 
the best authorities (esp. Gif. Va. Lid. Ritschl, Rechtfert. u. Versohn, 
ii. 169 ff. ed. 2) take the word here in this sense, arguing (i) that 
it suits the emphatic airod in ev r@ avrod aivari; (ii) that through 
LXX it would be by far the most familiar usage; (iii) that the 
Greek commentators (as Gif. has shown in detail) unanimously give 
it this sense; (iv) that the idea is specially appropriate inasmuch as 
on Christ rests the fulness of the Divine glory, ‘the true Shekinah,’ 
and it is natural to connect with His Death the culminating rite in 
the culminating service of Atonement. But, on the other hand, 
there is great harshness, not to say confusion, in making Christ at 
once priest and victim and place of sprinkling. Origen it is true 
does not shrink from this; he says expressly zmvenzes igziur ... esse 
ipsum et propitiatorium et pontificem et hostiam quae offertur pro 
populo (n Rom. iii. 8, p. 213 Lomm.), But although there is 
a partial analogy for this in Heb, ix. 11-14, 23-x. 22, where 
Christ is both priest and victim, it is straining the image yet further 
to identify Him with the Aaornpwov, The Christian ikacripior, or 
‘place of sprinkling,’ in the literal sense, is rather the Cross. It is 
also something of a point (if we are right in giving the sense of 
publicity to mpocOero) that the sprinkling of the mercy-seat was just 
the one rite which was withdrawn from the sight of the people. 
Another way of taking Aacrjpiov is to supply with it édua on the 
analogy of cerhpior, reAcorHpeov, xapsotnpor. ‘This too is strongly 
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supported (esp. by the leading German commentators, De W. Fri 
Mey. Lips.). But there seems to be no clear instance of Aacripur 
used in this sense. Neither is there satisfactory proof that dacr. 
(subst.) = in a general sense ‘instrument or means of propitiation.’ 
It appears therefore simplest to take it as adj. accus. masc. added 
as predicate to 6», There is evidence that the word was current as 
an adj. at this date (Aacrjpioy pripa Joseph. Antt, XVI. vii. 1° 
aornpiov Gavdrov 4 Macc. xvii. 22%, and other exx.). The 
objection that the adj. is not applied properly to persons counts 
for very little, because of the extreme rarity of the sacrifice of 
a person. Here however it is just this personal element which is 
most important. It agrees with the context that the term chosen 
should be rather one which generalizes the character of propitiatory 
sacrifice than one which exactly reproduces a particular feature of 
such sacrifice. 


The Latin versions do not help us: they give all three renderings, pre- 
adi ropitiatorem, and propitiationem. Syr. is also ambiguous. 

he Coptic clearly favours the masc. rendering adopted above. 

It may be of some interest to compare the Jewish teaching on the subject 
of Atonement. ‘When a man thinks, I will just go on sinning and repent 
later, no help is given him from above to make him repent. He who 
thinks, I will but just sin and the Day of Atonement will bring me forgive- 
ness, such an one gets no forgiveness through the Day of Atonement. 
Offences of man against God the Day of Atonement can atone; offences of 
man against his fellow-man the Day of Atonement cannot atone until he has 
given satisfaction to his fellow-man’ ; and more to the same effect (Mishnah, 
Tract. Joma, viii. 9, af. Winter u. Wiinsche, /iid. Lit. p. 98). We get 
a more advanced system of casuistry in Tosephta, 7ract. Joma, v: ‘R. Ismael 
said, Atonement is of four kinds. He who transgresses a positive command 
and repents is at once forgiven according to the Scripture, “ Return, ye back- 
sliding children, I will heal your backslidings ” (Jer. iii. 23 [22]). He who 
transgresses a negative command or prohibition and repents has the atone- 
ment held in suspense by his repentance, and the Day of Atonement makes 
it effectual, according to the Scripture, “ For on this day shall atonement be 
made for you” (Lev. xvi. 30). If a man commits a sin for which is decreed 
extermination or capital punishment and repents, his repentance and the 
Day of Atonement together keep the atonement in suspense, and suffering 
brings it home, according to the Scripture, ‘I will visit their transgression 
with the rod and their iniquity with stripes” (Ps. Ixxxix. 33 [32]). But 
when a man profanes the Name of God and repents, his repentance has not 
the power to keep atonement in suspense, and the Day of Atonement has 
not the power to atone, but repentance and the Day of Atonement atone 
one third, sufferings on the remaining days of the year atone one third, and 
the day of death completes the atonement according to the Scripture, 
** Surely this iniquity shall not be expiated by you till you die” (Is. xxii. 14). 
This teaches that the day of death completes the atonement. Sin-offering 
end trespass-offering and death and the Day of Atonement all being ac 
atonement without repentance, because it is written in Lev. xxiii. a1 (?) 
‘Only,’ i.e. when he turns from his evil way does he obtain atonement, 
otherwise he obtains no atonement’ (of. c##. p. 154)» 


* Some MSS. read here dd... ved Dacrnpiov rod Garérov abvay (O. F. 
Fritzsche ed /oc.). 
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a ris wlorens: dd wicreas RC*D*FG 67%* al., Tisch. WH. text, 
The art. seems here rather more correct, pointing back as it would do to dd 
wiorews ‘I, X. in ver. 22; it is found in B and the mass of later authorities, 
buf there is a strong phalanx on the other side; B is not infallible im such 
company (cf. xi. 6). 


dy rq adtod afyan: not with sicrews (though this would be 
& quite legitimate combination ; see Gif. ad Joc.), but with mpoédere 
Daornpov: the shedding and sprinkling of the blood is a principal 
idea, not secondary. 

The significance of the Sacrificial Bloodshedding was twofold. 
The blood was regarded by the Hebrew as essentially the seat of 
life (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 11; Deut. xii. 23). Hence the death 
of the victim was not only a death but a setting free of life; the 
application of the blood was an application of life; and the 
offering of the blood to God was an offering of life. In this lay 
more especially the virtue of the sacrifice (Westcott, Ep. Jo. p. 34 ff.; 
Heb. p. 293 f.). 

For the prominence which is given to the Bloodshedding in 
connexion with the Death of Christ see the passages collected 
below. 

eis evSecEv: eis denotes the final and remote object, mpés the 
nearer object. The whole plan of redemption from its first 
conception in the Divine Mind aimed at the exhibition of God’s 
Righteousness. And the same exhibition of righteousness was 
kept in view in a subordinate part of that plan, viz. the forbearance 
which God displayed through long ages towards sinners. For the 
punctuation and structure of the sentence see below. For édetw 
see on ch, ii. 15: here too the sense is that of ‘ proof by an appeal 
to fact.’ 

els dvBecéw ris Sixacoodvns adro’. In what sense can the Death 
of Christ be said to demonstrate the righteousness of God? It 
demonstrates it by showing the impossibility of simply passing over 
sin. It does so by a great and we may say cosmical act, the 
nature of which we are not able wholly to understand, but which 
at least presents analogies to the rite of sacrifice, and to that 

articular form of the rite which had for its object propitiation. 

he whole Sacrificial system was symbolical; and its wide diffusion 
showed that it was a mode of religious expression specially 
appropriate to that particular stage in the world’s development. 
Was it to lapse entirely with Christianity? The writers of the 
New Testament practically answer, No. The necessity for it still 
existed; the great fact of sin and guilt remained ; there was still the 
same bar tc the offering of acceptable worship. To meet this fact 
and to remove this bar, there had been enacted an Event which 
possessed the significance of sacrifice. And to that event the N. T. 
writers appealed as satisfying the conditions which the righteousness 
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of God required. See the longer Note on ‘The Death of Christ 
considered as a Sacrifice’ below. 
$d thy wdépeow: not ‘for the remission,’ as AV., which gives 
&@ somewhat unusual (though, as we shall see on iv. 25, not 
impossible) sense to &d, and also a wrong sense to wdpeorr, but 
‘because of the pretermission, or passing over, of foregone sins.’ 
For the difference between mdpecis and ddeois see Trench, Syn. 
p. 110 ff.: mdpeows = ‘putting a@srde,’ temporary suspension of 
punishment which may at some later date be inflicted ; ageous = 
‘putting away, complete and unreserved forgiveness. 
It is possible that the thought of this passage may have been suggested 
Wisd. y 23 [24] xa frp dpaprapara pte ds ele pperaroiary. There 
will be found in Trench, of. af. P TII, an account of a controversy which 


arose out of this verse in H at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. 


dpapmpdrer: as contrasted with duapria, dudormua = the single 
act of sin, dyapria = the permanent principle of which such an act 
is the expression. 

dé +p dvoxg: & either (i) denotes mofine, as Mey., &c. (Grimm, 
Lex. s. v. €v, 5); or (ii) it is temporal, ‘during the forbearance of 
God.’ Of these (i) is preferable, because the whole context deals 
with the scheme as it lay in the Divine Mind, and the relation of 
its several parts to each other. 

dvoxy: see on ii. 4, and note that dveyq is related to wapecse as 
xdpes is related to dqgeais. 

26. wpds rhy Evdergiw: to be connected closely with the preceding 
clause: the stop which separates this verse from the last should be 
wholly removed, and the pause before &a& nj» wapeou somewhat 
lengthened ; we should represent it in English by a dash or semi- 
colon. We may represent the various pauses in the passage in some 
such way as this: ‘Whom God set forth as propitiatory—through 
faih—in His own blood—for a display of His righteousness ; 
because of the passing-over of foregone sins in the forbearance of 
God with a view to the display of His righteousness at the present 
moment, so that He might be at once righteous (Himself) and 
declaring righteous him who has for his motive faith in Jesus.’ Gif. 
seems to be successful in proving that this is the true construction : 
(i) otherwise it is difficult to account for the change of the preposi- 
tion from eis to rps ; (ii) the art. is on this view perfectly accounted 
for, ‘the same display’ as that just mentioned ; (iii) ra» spoyeyo- 
rérer duaprnudrer seems to be contrasted with & r¢@ wir xaip@ ; (iv) the 
construction thus most thoreughly agrees with St. Paul's style 
elsewhere: see Gifford’s note and compare the passage quoted 
Eph. iii. 3-5, also Rom. iii. 7, 8, ii. 14-16. 

Sixatoy xat Sinarodvyra. This is the key-phrase which establishes 
the connexion between the dicesooivy Gcod, and the daaooivy de 
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wicrews. It is not that ‘God is righteous and yet declares righteous 
the believer in Jesus,’ but that ‘ He is righteous and also, we might 
almost say and therefore, declares righteous the believer.’ The 
words indicate no opposition between justice and mercy. Rather 
that which seems to us and which really is an act of mercy is the 
direct outcome of the ‘ righteousness’ which is a wider and more 
adequate name than justice. It is the essential righteousness of 
God which impels Him to set in motion that sequence of events in 
the sphere above and in the sphere below which leads to the free 
forgiveness of the believer and starts him on his way with a clean 
page to his record. 

tev éx wiotews: ‘him whose ruling motive is faith’; contrast 
oi €& épiBeias ch. ii. 8; doos &€ epyov vdyou (‘as many as depend on 
works of law’) Gal. iii. 10. 


The Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice. 


It is impossible to get rid from this passage of the doubie idea 
(1) of a sacrifice ; (2) of a sacrifice which is propitiatory. In any 
case the phrase ¢ r@ avrov aiyar: carries with it the idea of sacrificial 
bloodshedding. And whatever sense we assign to iAaornpiovr— 
whether we directly supply dua, or whether we supply émidcua and 
regard it as equivalent to the mercy-seat, or whether we take it as 
an adj.in agreement with 6»—the fundamental idea which underlies 
the word must be that of propitiation. And further, when we ask, 
Who is propitiated? the answer can only be ‘God.’ Nor is it 
possible to separate this propitiation from the Death of the Son. 

Quite apart from this passage it is not difficult to prove that these 
two ideas of sacrifice and propitiation lie at the root of the teaching 
not only of St. Paul but of the New Testament generally. Before 
considering their significance it may be well first to summarize this 
evidence briefly. 

(1) As in the passage before us, so elsewhere, the stress which is 
laid on aiva is directly connected with the idea of sacrifice. We 
have it in St. Paul, in Rom. v. 9; Eph. i. 7, ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20 (da rod 
aizatos rod oravpod). We have it for St. Peter in 1 Pet. i. 2 (pavriopor 
aiparos) and 19 (risip aivats ws dpyod aumpov kai domidov), For 
St. John we have it in 1 Jo. i. 7, and inv. 6, 8. It also comes 
out distinctly in several places in the Apocalypse (i. 5, v. 9, vii. 14, 
xii. r1, xiii. 8). It is a leading idea very strongly represented in 
Ep. to Hebrews (especially in capp. ix, x, xiii). There is also the 
strongest reason to think that this Apostolic teaching was suggested 
by words of our Lord Himself, who spoke of His approaching 
death in terms proper to a sacrifice such as that by which the First 
Covenant had been inaugurated (comp. 1 Cor. xi. 26 with Maut, 
xxvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24 [perhaps not Luke xxii. 20]). 
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Many of these passages besides the mention of bloodshedding 
and the death of the victim (Apoc. v. 6, 12, xili. 8 dpviov eéopaypevov : 
cf. v. 9) call attention to other details in the act of sacrifice (e. g. 
the sprinkling of the blood, fayropés 1 Pet. i. 2; Heb. xii. 24: 
cf. Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21). 

We observe also that the Death of Christ is compared not only 
to one but to several of the leading forms of Levitical sacrifice: to 
the Passover (John i. 29, xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 8, and the passages 
which speak of the ‘lamb’ in 1 Pet. and Apoc.); to the sacrifices 
of the Day of Atonement (so apparently in the passage from which 
we start, Rom. iii, 25, also in Heb. ii. 17; ix. 12, 14, 15, and 
perhaps 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 24); to the ratification of the 
Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.; Heb. ix. 15-22); to the sin-offering 
(Rom. viii. 3; Heb. xiii. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 18, and possibly if not 
under the earlier head, 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 10). 

(2) In a number of these passages as well as in others, both 
from the Epistles of St. Paul and from other Apostolic writings, 
the Death of Christ is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins (e.g. Matt. xxvi. 28; Acts v. 30 f, apparently; x Cor. xv. 3; 
2 Cor. v.21; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14 and 20; Tit. ii. 14; Heb. i. 3, 
ix. 28,x. 12 al.; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 Jo. ii. a,iv. 10; Apoc.i. 5). 
The author of Ep. to Hebrews generalizes from the ritual system 
of the Old Covenant that sacrificial bloodshedding is necessary in 
every case, or nearly in every case, to place the worshipper in a 
condition of fitness to approach the Divine Presence (Heb. ix. 22 
kat axedov dv atpars mavra kabapifera: xata tov yduor, Kai yxepis 
aiparerxvoias ov yiveras apeors), The use of the different words 
denoting ‘propitiation’ is all to the same effect (Aacrnpio» Rom. 
iii. 25; Daopds 1 Jo. ii. 2, iv. 103 Adoxeoda Heb. ti. 17). 

This strong convergence of Apostolic writings of different and 
varied character seems to show that the idea of Sacrifice as applied 
to the Death of Christ cannot be put aside as a merely passing 
metaphor, but is interwoven with the very weft and warp of 
primitive Christian thinking, taking its start (if we may trust our 
traditions) from words of Christ Himself. What it all amounts to 
is that the religion of the New Testament, like the religion of the 
Old, has the idea of sacrifice as one of its central conceptions, not 
however scattered over an elaborate ceremonial system but concen- 
trated in a single many-sided and far-reaching act. 

It will be seen that this throws back a light over the Old 
Testament sacrifices—and indeed not only over them but over the 
sacrifices of ethnic religion—and shows that they were something 
more than a system of meaningless butchery, that they had a real 
spiritual significance, and that they embodied deep principles of 
religion in forms suited to the apprehension of the age to which they 
were given and capable of gradual refinement and purification. 
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In this connexion it may be worth while to quote a striking 
passage from a writer of great, if intermittent, insight, who approaches 
the subject from a thoroughly detached and independent stand- 
point. In his last series of Slade lectures delivered in Oxford ( Zhe 
Art of England, 1884, p. 14 f.), Mr. Ruskin wrote as follows: 
‘None of you, who have the least acquaintance with the general 
tenor of my own teaching, will suspect me of any bias towards the 
doctrine of vicarious Sacrifice, as it is taught by the modern 
Evangelical Preacher. But the great mystery of the idea of 
Sacrifice itself, which has. been manifested as one united and 
solemn instinct by all thoughtful and affectionate races, since the 
world became peopled, is founded on the secret truth of benevolent 
energy which all men who have tried to gain it have learned—that 
you cannot save men from death but by facing it for them, nor 
from sin but by resisting it forthem . . . Some day or other 
—probably now very soon—too probably by heavy afflictions of 
the State, we shall be taught . . . that all the true good and 
glory even of this world—not to speak of any that is to come, must 
be bought still, as it always has been, with our toil, and with our 
tears.’ 

After all the writer of this and the Evangelical Preacher whom 
he repudiates are not so very far apart. It may be hoped that the 
Preacher too may be willing to purify his own conception and to 
strip it of some quite unbiblical accretions, and he will then find 
that the central verity for which he contends is not inadequately 
stated in the impressive words just quoted. 

The idea of Vicarious Suffering is not the whole and not 
perhaps the culminating point in the conception of Sacrifice, for 
Dr. Westcott seems to have sufficiently shown that the centre of 
the symbolism of Sacrifice lies not in the death of the victim but 
in the offering of its life. This idea of Vicarious Suffering, which is 
nevertheless in all probability the great difficulty and stumbling- 
block in the way of the acceptance of Bible teaching on this head, 
was revealed once and for all time in Isaiah liiii No one who 
reads that chapter with attention can fail to see the profound truth 
which lies behind it—a truth which seems to gather up in one all 
that is most pathetic in the world’s history, but which when it has 
done so turns upon it the light of truly prophetic and divine inspira- 
tion, gently lifts the veil from the accumulated mass of pain and 
sorrow, and shows beneath its unspeakable value in the working out 
of human redemption and regeneration and the sublime consolations 
by which for those who can enter into them it is accompanied. 

I said that this chapter gathers up in one all that is most pathetic 
in the world’s history. It gathers it up as it were in a single 
typical Figure. We look at the lineaments of that Figure, and 
then we transfer our gaze and we recognize them all translated 
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from idea into reality, and embodied in marvellous perfection upon 
Calvary. 

Following the example of St. Paul and St. John and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we speak of something in this great Sacrifice, which 
we call ‘Propitiation.’ We believe that the Holy Spirit spoke 
through these writers, and that it was His. Will that we should use 
this word. But it is a word which we must leave it to Him to 
interpret. We drop our plummet into the depth, but the line 
attached to it is too short, and it does not touch the bottom. The 
awful processes of the Divine Mind we cannot fathom. Sufficient 
for us to know that through the virtue of the One Sacrifice our 
sacrifices are accepted, that the barrier which Sin places between us 
and God is removed, and that there is a ‘ sprinkling ’ which makes 
us free to approach the throne of grace. 

This, it may still be objected, is but a ‘fiction of mercy.’ Aill 
mercy, all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in 
treating men better than they deserve. And if we ‘being evil’ 
exercise the property of mercy towards each other, and exercise it 
not rarely out of consideration for the merit of someone else than 
the offender, shall not our Heavenly Father do the same? 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


III. 27-81. Hence st follows (1) that no claim can be 
made on the ground of human merit, for there is no mertt 
in Faith (vv. 27, 28); (2) that Few and Gentile are on the 
same footing, for there is but one God, and Faith ts the only 
means of acceptance with Him (vv. 29, 30). 

An objector may say that Law ts thus abrogated. On the 
contrary its deeper principles are fulfilled, as the history of 
Abraham will show (ver. 31). 


There are two consequences which I draw, and one that an 
objector may draw, from this. The first is that such a method of 
obtaining righteousness leaves no room for human claims or merit. 
Any such thing is once for all shut out. For the Christian system 
is not one of works—in which there might have been room for 
merit—but one of Faith, * Thus (ody, but see Crit. ote) we believe 
that Faith is the condition on which a man is pronounced righteous, 
and not a round of acts done in obedience to law. 

® The second consequence [already hinted at in ver. 22] is that 
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Jew and Gentile are on the same footing. If they are not, then 
God must be God of the Jews in some exclusive sense in which 
Hes not God of the Gentiles. Is that so? Not if I am right 
in affirming that there is but one God, Who requires but one 
condition—Faith, on which He is ready to treat as ‘righteous’ 
alike the circumcised and the uncircumcised—the circumcised with 
whom Faith is the moving cause, and the uncircumcised with whom 
the same Faith is both moving cause and sole condition of their 
acceptance. 

" The objector asks: Does not such a system throw over Law 
altogether? Far from it. Law itself (speaking through the Penta- 
teuch) lays down principles (Faith and Promise) which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity. 


37. égexdeioby : an instance of the ‘ summarizing’ force of the 
sorist ; ‘it is shut out once for all,’ ‘ by one decisive act.’ 

St. Paul has his eye rather upon the decisiveness of the act than upon its 
continued result. In English it is more natural to us to expreas decisiveness 
by laying stress upon the result—‘ és shut out.’ 
$d wotou vépou: »dyou here may be paraphrased ‘ system,’ ‘ Law’ 

being the typical expression to the ancient mind of a ‘constituted 
order of things. —Under what kind of system is this result obtained ? 
Under a system the essence of which is Faith. 

Similar metaphorical uses of yéyos would be ch. wii. a1, 93; viii. 2; &. 31, 
on which see the Notes. 

28. ody recapitulates and summarizes what has gone before. 
The result of the whole’ matter stated briefly is that God declares 
righteous, &c. But it must be confessed that ydp gives the better 
sense. We do not want a summary statement in the middle of an 
argument which is otherwise coherent. The alternative reading, 
Aoyi{dueba ydp, helps that coherence. [The Jew’s] boasting is 
excluded, Jecause justification turns on nothing which is the peculiar 
possession of the Jew but on Faith. And so Gentile and Jew are 
on the same footing, as we might expect they would be, seeing 
that they have the same God. 

ot BCD°KLP &c.; Syrt. (Pesh.-Harcl.); Chrys. Theodrt. a/.; Weiss 
RV. WH. marg.: yép RAD*EFG al. plur.; Latt. (Vet.-Vulg-) Boh. 
Arm. ; Orig.-lat. Ambrst. Aug.; Tisch. WH. text RV. marg. The evidence 
for yép is largely Western, but it is combined with an element (8 A, Boh.) 
which in this instance is probably not Western; so that the reading would 
be carried back beyond the point of divergence of two most ancient lines of 
text. On the other hand B admits im this Epistle some comparatively late 
readings (cf. xi. 6) and the authorities associated with it are inferior (B C in 
Epp. is not so strong a combination as BC in Gospf.). We prefer the 
reading yép. 
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SixarodcGar: we must hold fast to the rendering ‘is declared 
righteous,’ not ‘is made righteous’; cf. oni. 17. 

évOownov; any human being. 

29. % presents, but only to dismiss, an alternative hypothesis on 
the assumption of which the Jew might still have had something to 
boast of. In rejecting this, St. Paul once more emphatically 
asserts his main position. There is but one law (Faith), and there 
is but one Judge to administer it. Though faith is spoken of in 
this abstract way it is of course Christian faith, faith in Christ. 

povov: pévew B al. plur., WH. marg.; perhaps assimilated to “Icvdalew 
e+. Kal COvav, 

80. eimep: decisively attested in place of éwelmep. The old distinction 
drawn between ef wep and ef ye was that ef mep is used of a condition which 
is assumed without implying whether it is rightly or wrongly assumed, «i ye 
of a condition which carries with it the assertion of its own reality (Hermann 
on Viger, p. 831; Baumlein, Greech. Partikeln, p. 64). It is doubtful 
whether this distinction holds in Classical Greek; it can hardly hold for 
N.T. But in any case both ef wep and ei ye lay some stress on the condition, 
as a condition: cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, §§ 353, 354 ‘ The Particle 
wép is evidently a shorter form of the Preposition wép:, which in its adverbial 
use has the meaning beyond, exceedingly. Accordingly wép is smtemsive, 
denoting that the word to which it is subjoined is true in a high degree, in 
its fullest sense, &c. ... ye is used like mép to emphasize a particular word 
or phrase. It does not however éntenstfy the meaning, or insist on the fact 
as ¢rue, but only calls attention to the word or fact. ... In a Conditional 
Protasis (with @s, re, ei, &c.), ye emphasizes the condition as such: hence 
ei ye tf only, always supposing that. On the other hand e wep meana 
supposing ever so much, hence tf really (Lat. s¢ gusdem).’ 
éx mlotews ... Sid THs miorews: cx denotes ‘source,’ dd ‘ attend- 

ant circumstances.’ The Jew is justified ée mictews dca mepropijs : 
the force at work is faith, the channel through which it works is 
circumcision. The Gentile is justified ék mioreas xal da rhs wioteas : 
no special channel, no special conditions are marked out; faith is 
the one thing needful, it is itself ‘both law and impulse.’ 

Sia tis wlotews = ‘the same faith, ‘the faith just men- 
tioned.’ 

81. xatapyotpmev: see on ver. 3 above. 

vépov iotduev. If, as we must needs think, ch. iv contains the 
proof of the proposition laid down in this verse, véuor must = ulti- 
mately and virtually the Pentateuch. But it = the Pentateuch not 
as an isolated Book but as the most conspicuous and representative 
expression of that great system of Law which prevailed everywhere 
until the coming of Christ. 

The Jew looked at the O. T., and he saw there Law, Obedience 
to Law or Works, Circumcision, Descent from Abraham. St. Paul 
said, Look again and look deeper, and you will see—not Law but 
Promise, not works but Faith—of which Circumcision is only the 
seal, not literal descent from Abraham but spiritual descent. All 
these things are realized in Christianity. 
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And then further, whereas Law (all Law and any kind of 
Law) was only an elaborate machinery for producing right action, 
there too Christianity stepped in and accomplished, as if with the 
stroke of a wand, all that the Law strove to do without success 
(Rom. xiii. 10 sAnpwpya oby »épou § dydwy compared with Gal. v. 6 
wieves 3: dydays évepyoupem). 


THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


IV. 1-8. Take the crucial case of Abraham. He, like 
the Christian, was declared righteous, not on account of his 
works—as something earned, but by the free gift of God in 
response to his faith. And David describes a similar state 
of things. The happiness of which he speaks is due, not to 
sinlessness but to God's free forgiveness of sins. 


*Opyzctor. You speak of the history of Abraham. Surely 
he, the ancestor by natural descent of our Jewish race, might plead 
privilege and merit. *If we Jews are right in supposing that God 
accepted him as righteous for his works—those illustrious acts of 
his—he has something to boast of. 

St. Pavt. Perhaps he has before men, but not before God. 
* For look at the Word of God, that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture, Gen. xv. 6. What do we find there? Nothing about works, 
but ‘Abraham put faith in God,’ and it (i. e. his faith) was credited 
to him as if it were righteousness. 

‘This proves that there was no question of works. For a work- 
man claims his pay as a debt due to him; it is mot an act of 
favour. *But to one who is not concerned with works but puts 
faith in God Who pronounces righteous not the actually righteous 
(in which there would be nothing wonderful) but the ungodly—to 
such an one his faith is credited for righteousness. 

*Just as again David in Ps. xxxii describes how God ‘pro- 
nounces happy’ (in the highest sense) those to whom he attributes 
righteousness without any reference to works: 7‘ Happy they,’ he 
says,—not ‘who have been guilty of no breaches of law,’ but 
‘whose breaches of law have been forgiven and whose sins are 
veiled from sight. *A happy man is he whose sin Jehovah will 
not enter in His book.’ - 
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1ff. The main argument of this chapter is quite clear but 
the opening clauses are slightly embarrassed and obscure, due 
as it would seem to the crossing of other lines of thought with 
the main lines. The proposition which the Apostle sets him- 
self to.prove is that Law, and more particularly the Pentateuch, 
is not destroyed but fulfilled by the doctrine which he preaches. 
But the way of putting this is affected by two thoughts, which still 
exert some influence from the last chapter, (i) the question as to 
the advantage of the Jew, (ii) the pride or boasting which was 
a characteristic feature in the character of the Jew but which 
St. Paul held to be ‘excluded.’ Hitherto these two points have 
been considered in the broadest and most general manner, but 
St. Paul now narrows them down to the particular and crucial case 
of Abraham. The case of Abraham was the centre and strong- 
hold of the whole Jewish position. If therefore it could be shown 
that this case made for the Christian conclusion and not for the 
Jewish, the latter broke down altogether. This is what St. Paul 
now undertakes to prove; but at the outset he glances at the two 
side issues—main issues in ch. iii which become side issues in 
ch. iv—the claim of ‘advantage,’ or special privilege, and the pride 
which the Jewish system generated. For the sake of clearness we 
put these thoughts into the mouth of the objector. He is of course 
still a supposed objector; St. Paul is really arguing with himself: 
but the arguments are such as he might very possibly have met 
with in actual controversy (see on iii. 1 ff.). 

1. The first question is one of reading. There is an important 
variant turning upon the position or presence of edpyxévat. (1) 
K LP, &c., Theodrt. and later Fathers (the Syriac Versions which 
are quoted by Tischendorf supply no evidence) place it after ré» 
mpordropa jpov. It is then taken with xara cdpxa: ‘ What shall we 
say that A. has gained by his natural powers unaided by the grace 
of God?’ So Bp. Bull after Theodoret. uthym.-Zig. however, 
even with this reading, takes xara odpxa with warepa: imepSardv yap 
vo xara odpeaj. But this is inconsistent with the context. The 
question is not, what Abraham had gained by the grace of God or 
without it, but whether the new system professed by St. Paul left 
him any gain or advantage at all. (2) NAC DEFG, some cur- 
sives, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth,, Orig.-lat. Ambrstr. and others, place 
after epoduev, In that case xara odpxa goes not with eijpyxéva but 
with rév mpordropa jpyey which it simply defines, ‘our natural pro- 
genitor.’ (3) But a small group, B, 47*, and apparently Chrysostom 
from the tenor of his comment, though the printed editions give it 
in his text, omit eipyxévat altogether. Then the idea of ‘gain’ 
drops out and we translate simply ‘What shall we say as to 
Abraham our forefather?’ &c. The opponents of B will say that 
the sense thus given is suspiciously easy: it is certainly more 
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satisfactory than that of either of the other readings. The point is 
not what Abraham got by his righteousness, but how he got his 
righteousness—by the method of works or by that of faith. Does 
the ‘hature of A.’s righteousness agree better with the Jewish 
system, or with St. Paul’s? The idea of ‘gain’ was naturally 
imported from ch. iii. 1, 9. There is no reason why a right reading 
should not be preserved in a small group, and the fluctuating 
position of a word often points to doubtful genuineness. We 
therefore regard the omission of edpyxéva: as probable with WH. 
text Tr. RV. marg. For the construction comp. John i. 15 odros 
qe Sy eirroy, 


1-5. One or two small questions of form may be noticed. In ver. 1 
apomdropa (N**te A BC* ai.) is decisively attested for warépa, which is 
found in the later MSS. and commentators. In ver. 3 the acute and sleepless 
critic Origen thinks that St. Paul wrote “ASpay (with Heb. of Gen. xv, ct. 
Gen. xvii. 5), but that Gentile scribes who were less scrupulous as to the 
text of Scripture substituted "ASpadp. It is more probable that St. Paul had 
before his mind the established and significant name throughout: he quotes 
Gen. xvii. 5 in ver.17. In ver. 5 a small group (N D* F G) have doen, on 
which form see WH. Jrtrod. App. p. 157 f.; Win. Gr. ed. 8, § ix. 8; Tisch. 
on Heb. vi. 19. In this instance the attestation may be wholly Western, but 
not in others. 


rov spordropa Hyer. This description of Abraham as ‘ our fore- 
father’ is one of the arguments used by those who would make the 
majority of the Roman Church consist of Jews. St. Paul is not 
very careful to distinguish between himself and his readers in such 
a matter. For instance in writing to the Corinthians, who were 
undoubtedly for the most part Gentiles, he speaks of ‘ our fathers’ 
as being under the cloud and passing through the sea (x Cor. x. 1). 
There is the less reason why he should discriminate here as he is 
just about to maintain that Abraham is the father of a// believers, 
Jew and Gentile alike,—though it is true that he would have added 
‘not after the flesh but after the spirit.’ Gif. notes the further point, 
that the question is put as proceeding from a Jew: along with 

_ Orig. Chrys. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. Lips. he connects rév mpomdr. jy. 
with xara odpxa. It should be mentioned, however, that Dr. Hort 
(Rom. and Eph. p. 23 f.) though relegating edpyxéva to the margin, 
still does not take xara cdpxa with rdv mpomdropa nyav. 

2. xatxnpa: ‘Not maseries gloriandt as Meyer, but rather 
gloriatio, as Bengel, who however might have added facta’ (T. S. 
Evans in Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. v. 6). The termination -ya denotes 
not so much the ¢hing done as the completed, determinate, act ; 
for other examples see esp. Evans uf sug. It would not be wrong 
to translate here ‘has a ground of boasting,’ but the idea of 
‘ground’ is contained in zye, or rather in the context, 

ANN’ od mpds tov Gedy. It seems best to explain the introduction 
of this clause by some such ellipse as that which is supplied in the 
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paraphrase. There should be a colon after xavynua. St. Paul 
does not question the supposed claim that Abraham has a xatynpa 
absolutely—before man he might have it and the Jews were not 
wrong in the veneration with which they regarded his memory,— 
but it was another thing to have a xavyyya before God. There is 
a stress upon rdv Ged» which is taken up by r@ Ge in the quota- 
tion. ‘A. could not boast before God. He might have done so 
if he could nave taken his stand on works; but works did not 
enter into the question at all. In God he put faith.’ On the 
history and application of the text Gen. xv. 6, see below. 

8. é\oyicO): metaphor from accounts, ‘ was set down,’ here ‘on 
the credit side.’ Frequently in LXX with legal sense of imputation 
or non-imputation of guilt, e.g. Lev. vii. 8 dav 8€ hayar payy .. . of 
hoyoOnoeras airg, XVii. 4 AoyoOnoeras TH dvOpam@ éxeivp alua, &C. 
The notion arises from that of the ‘ book of remembrance’ (Mal. 
iii. 16) in which men’s good or evil deeds, the wrongs and 
sufferings of the saints, are entered (Ps. lvi. 8 ; Is. lxv. 6). Oriental 
monarchs had such a record by which they were reminded of the 
merit or demerit of their subjects (Esth. vi. 1 ff.), and in like 
manner on the judgement day Jehovah would have the ‘books’ 
brought out before Him (Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12; comp. also 
‘the books of the living,’ ‘ the heavenly tablets,’ a common expres- 
sion in the Books of Enoch, Jubslees, and Test. XII Patr., on which 
see Charles on Exoch xlvii. 3; and in more modern times, 
Cowper’s sonnet ‘ There is a book . . . wherein the eves of God 
not rarely look’), 

The idea of imputation in this sense was familiar to the Jews 
(Weber, Altsyn. Theol. p. 233). They had also the idea of the 
transference of merit and demerit from one person to another 
(zbzd. p. 280 ff.; Ezek. xviii. 2; John ix. 2). That however is not 
in question here; the point is that one quality faith is set down, or 
credited, to the individual (here to Abraham) in place of another 
quality—righteousness. 

éhoyio8y atte eis Sixaroodvmy: was reckoned as equivalent to, as 
standing in the place of, ‘righteousness.’ The construction is 
common in LXX: cf. 1 Reg. (Sam.) i. 13; Job xli. 23 (24); Is. 
XxiX. 17 (=xxxii.15); Lam. iv. 2; Hos. viii. 12. The exact 
phrase éAoyio@ air@ eis dixatoo. recurs in Ps. cv [cvi]. 31 of the 
zeal of Phinehas. On the grammar cf. Win. § xxix. 3 ¢. (p. 229, 
ed. Moulton). 

On the righteousness of Abraham see esp. Weber, Al/syn. Palast. 
Theologie, p. 255 ff. Abraham was the only righteous man of his 
generation; therefore he was chosen to be ancestor of the holy 
People. He kept all the precepts of the Law which he knew 
beforehand by a kind of intuition. He was the first of seven 
tighteous men whose merit brought back the Shekinah which had 
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retired into the seventh heaven, so that in the days of Moses it 
could take up its abode in the Tabernacle (rd7d. p. 183). According 
to the Jews the original righteousness of Abraham, who began to 
serve God at the age of three (zd7d. p. 118) was perfected (1) by his 
circumcision, (2) by his anticipatory fulfilment of the Law. But 
the Jews also (on the strength of Gen. xv. 6) attached a special 
importance to Abraham’s /azth, as constituting merit (see Mechilfa 
on Ex, xiv. 31, quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. and by Lightfoot in the 
extract given below). 

4, 5. An illustration from common life. The workman earns 
his pay, and can claim it as a right. Therefore when God bestows 
the gift of righteousness, of His own bounty and not as a right, that 
is proof that the gift must be called forth by something other than 
works, viz. by faith. 

5. émi tov Stxcodvra: ‘on Him who pronounces righteous’ or 
‘acquits,’ i.e. God. It is rather a departure from St. Paul’s more 
usual practice to make the object of faith God the Father rather 
than God the Son. But even here the Christian scheme is in view, 
and faith in God is faith in Him as the alternative Author of that 
scheme. See oni. 8, 17, above. 

We must not be misled by the comment of Euthym.-Zig. rovréon: morevovre 

Sri Sivara 6 @cds Tov év docBeiq BeBiwxdra, TodTOY efaipyyns ov pdvoy éAEv= 

Oep@oa: KoAdoews, GAAG Kal Sixaoy Twocjoas (comp. the same writer on ver. 25 

va Sixatous 4uas monop). The evidence is too decisive (p. 30 f. sup.) that 

diarovy = not ‘to make righteous’ but ‘to declare righteous as a judge.’ 

It might however be inferred from é¢alpvys that dikaov worjoa: was to be 

taken somewhat loosely in the sense of ‘treat as righteous.’ The Greek 

theologians had not a clear conception of the doctrine of Justification. 

tov doeBH: not meant as a description of Abraham, from whose 
case St. Paul is now generalizing and applying the conclusion to 
his own time. The strong word doefy is probably suggested by 
the quotation which is just coming from Ps. xxxii. 1. 

6. AaBids (Aaveid). Both Heb. and LXX ascribe Ps. xxxii to 
David. In two places in the N. T., Acts iv. 25, 26 (= Ps. ii. 1, 2), 
Heb. iv. 7 (= Ps. xcv. 7) Psalms are quoted as David’s which have 
no title in the Hebrew (though Ps. xcv [xciv] bears the name ot 
David in the LXX), showing that by this date the whole Psalter 
was known by his name. Ps. xxxii was one of those which Ewald 
thought might really be David’s: see Driver, Introduction, p. 357. 

voy paxapiopdy: not ‘blessedness,’ which would be paxapidrns 
but a ‘pronouncing blessed’; paxapi{ew twa = ‘to call a person 
blessed or happy’ (rovs re yap Geots paxapifopey . . . eal ray avdpév 
tous beordrovs paxapiCopev Arist. Eth. Nic. 1. xii. 4; comp. Euthym.- 
Zig. émiraoss 8¢ kai xopupy ripijs ai ddéns 6 paxapropds, ‘ Felicitation is 
the strongest and highest form of honour and praise’). St. Paul 
uses the word again Gal. iv. 15. Who is it who thus pronounces a 
man blessed? God. The Psalm describes how He does so. 
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7, 8. Maxdpvot, «rd. This quotation of Ps, xxxii. 1, 2 is the same 
in Heb. and LXX. It is introduced by St. Paul as confirming his 
interpretation of Gen. xv. 6. 

paxdpwor is, as we have seen, the highest term which a Greek 
could use to describe a state of felicity. In the quotation just given 
from Aristotle it is applied to the state of the gods and those nearest 
to the gods among men. 


got pt. SoM*ACD*FKL &c.: od ob pf & BD E(!)G, 67%. o& is 
also the reading of LXX (¢ N** R*). The authorities for ob are superior as 
they combine the oldest evidence on the two main lines of transmission 
(8 B + D) and it is on the whole more probable that @ has been assimilated 
to the construction of Aoyi{ec@a: in vv. 3, 4, 5, 6 than that of has been 
assimilated to the preceding dy or to the O.T. or that it has been affected 
by the following ob: ¢ naturally established itself as the more euphonious 
reading. 


od ph Aoytonras. There is a natural tendency in a declining 
language to the use of more emphatic forms; but here a real 
emphasis appears to be intended, ‘ Whose sin the Lord will in no 
wise reckon’: see Ell. on x Thess. iv. 15 [p. 154], and Win. § lvi, 
3» P- 634 f. 


The History of Abraham as treated by St. Paul 
and by St. Fames. 


It is at first sight a remarkable thing that two New Testament 
writers should use the same leading example and should quote the 
same leading text as it would seem to directly opposite effect. 
Both St. Paul and St..James treat at some length of the history of 
Abraham; they both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, as the 
salient characterization of that history ; and they draw from it the 
conclusion—St. Paul that a man is accounted righteous riore: ywpis 
épyov (Rom. iii. 28; cf. iv. 1-8), St. James as expressly, that he is 
accounted righteous é€ épywv kai ovx é« miorews pdvor (Jas. ii. 24). 

We notice at once that St. Paul keeps more strictly to his text. 
Gen. xv. 6 speaks only of faith. St. James supports his contention 
of the necessity of works by appeal to a later incident in Abraham’s 
life, the offering of Isaac (Jas. ii. 21). St. Paul also appeals to 
»articular incidents, Abraham’s belief in the promise that he should 
have a numerous progeny (Rom. iv. 18), and in the more express 
prediction of the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 19-21). The difference 
is that St. Paul makes use of a more searching exegesis. His own 
spiritual experience confirms the unqualified affirmation of the 
Book of Genesis; and he is therefore able to take it as one of the 
fondations of his system. St. James, occupying a less exceptional 
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standpoint, and taking words in the average sense put upon them, 
has recourse to the context of Abraham’s life, and so harmonizes 
the-text with the requirements of his own moral sense. 

The fact is that St. James and St, Paul mean different things by 
‘ faith,’ and as was natural they impose these different meanings on 
the Book of Genesis, and adapt the zest of their conclusions to 
them. When St. James heard speak of ‘ faith,’ he understood by 
it what the letter of the Book of Genesis allowed him to understand 
by it, a certain belief. It is what a Jew would consider the funda- 
mental belief, belief in God, belief that God was One (Jas. ii. 19). 
Christianity is with him so much a supplement to the Jews’ ordinary 
creed that it does not seem to be specially present to his mind 
when he is speaking of Abraham. Ofcourse he too believesin the 
‘Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory’ (Jas. ii, 1). He takes that 
belief for granted ; it is the suéstratum or basement of life on which 
are not to be built such things as a wrong or corrupt partiality 
(mpocwrodnyia). Ifhe were questioned about it, he would put it on 

same footing as his bellef in God. But St. James was a 
thoroughly honest, and, as we should say, a ‘good’ man; and this 
did not satisfy his moral sense. What is belief unless proof is given 
of its sincerity? Belief must be followed up by action, by a line 
of conduct conformable to it. St. James would have echoed 
Matthew Arnold’s proposition that ‘Conduct is three-fourths of 
life.” He therefore demands—and from his point of view rightly 
demands—that his readers shall authenticate their beliefs by putting 
them in practice. 

St. Paul’s is a very different temperament, and he speaks from a 
very different experience. With him too Christianity is something 
added to an earlier belief in God; but the process by which it was 
added was nothing less than a convulsion of his whole nature. It 
is like the stream of molten lava pouring down the volcano’s side. 
Christianity is with him a tremendous over-mastering force. The 
crisis came at the moment when he confessed his faith in Christ ; 
there was no other crisis worth the name after that. Ask such 
an one whether his faith is not to be proved by action, and the 
question will seem to him trivial and superfluous. He will almost 
suspect the questioner of attempting to bring back under a new 
name the old Jewish notion of religion as a round of legal 
observance. Of course action will correspond with faith. The 
believer in Christ, who has put on Christ, who has died with Christ 
and risen again with him, must needs to the very utmost of his 
power endeavour to live as Christ would have him live. St. Paul 
is going on presently to say this (Rom. vi. 1, 12, 15), as his 
opponents compel him to say it. But to himself it appears a 
truism, which is hardly worth definitely enunciating. To say thai 
& man is a Christian should be enough. 
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If we thus understand the real relation of the two Apostles, it will 
de easier to discuss their literary relation. Are we to suppose that 
either was writing with direct reference to the other? Did St. Paul 
mean to controvert St. James, or did St. James mean to controvert 
St. Paul? Neither hypothesis seems probable. If St. Paul had 
had before him the Epistle of St. James, when once he looked 
beneath the language to the ideas signified by the language, he 
would have found nothing to which he could seriously object. He 
would have been aware that it was not his own way of putting 
things; and he might have thought that such teaching was not 
intended for men at the highest level of spiritual attainment; but 
that would have been all. On the other hand, if St. James had 
seen the Epistle to the Romans and wished to answer it, what he 
has written would have been totally inadequate. Whatever value 
his criticism might have had for those who spoke of ‘faith’ as 
a mere matter of formal assent, it had no relevance to a faith such 
as that conceived by St. Paul. Besides, St. Paul had too effectually 
guarded himself against the moral hypocrisy which he was con- 
demning. 

It would thus appear that when it is examined the real meeting- 
ground between the two Apostles shrinks into a comparatively 
narrow compass. It does not amount to more than the fact that 
both quote the same verse, Gen. xv. 6, and both treat it with 
reference to the antithesis of Works and Faith. 

Now Bp. Lightfoot has shown (Galatians, p. 157 ff., ed. 2) that 
Gen. xv. 6 was a standing thesis for discussions in the Jewish schools. 
It is referred to in the First Book of Maccabees: ‘Was not 
Abraham found faithful in temptation, and it was imputed unto him 
for righteousness’ (# Macc. ii. 52)? It is repeatedly quoted and 
commented upon by Philo (no less than ten times, Lft.), The 
whole history of Abraham is made the subject of an elaborate 
allegory. The Talmudic treatise Aechiita expounds the verse at 
length: ‘Great is faith, whereby Israel believed on Him that spake 
and the world was. For as a reward for Israel’s having believed in 
the Lord, the Holy Spirit dwelt in them . . . In like manner thou 
findest that Abraham our father inherited this world and the world 
to come solely by the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the. 
Lord ; for it is said, “and he believed in the Lord, and He counted 
it to him for righteousness ”’ (quoted by Lft. u¢ sup. p. 160). Taking 
these examples with the lengthened discussions*in St. Paul and 
St. James, it is clear that attention was being very widely drawn to 
this particular text: and it was indeed inevitable that it should be 
so when we consider the place which Abraham held in the Jewish 
system and the minute study which was being given to every part of 
the Pentateuch. 

It might therefore be contended with considerable show of reason 
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that the two New Testament writers are discussing independently 
of each other a current problem, and that there is no ground for 
supposing a controversial relation between them. We are not sure 
that we are prepared to go quite so far as this. It is true that the 
bearing of Gen. xv. 6 was a subject of standing debate among the 
ie but the same thing cannot be said of the antithesis of 

aith and Works. The controversy connected with this was 
essentially a Christian controversy ; it had its origin in the special 
and characteristic teaching of St. Paul. It seems to us therefore 
that the passages in the two Epistles have a real relation to that 
controversy, and so at least indirectly to each other. 

It does not follow that the relation was a literary relation. We 
have seen that there are strong reasons against this*. We do not 
think that either St. Paul had seen the Epistle of St. James, or 
St. James the Epistle of St. Paul. The view which appears to us 
the most probable is that the argument of St. James is directed not 
against the writings of St. Paul, or against him in person, but 
against hearsay reports of his teaching, and against the perverted 
construction which might be (and perhaps to some slight extent 
actually was) put upon it. As St. James sate in his place in the 
Church at Jerusalem, as yet the true centre and metropolis of 
the Christian world; as Christian pilgrims of Jewish birth were 
constantly coming and going to attend the great yearly feasts, 
especially from the flourishing Jewish colonies in Asia Minor and 
Greece, the scene of St. Paul’s labours; and as there was always 
at his elbow the little co/erse of St. Paul’s fanatical enemies, it would 
be impossible but that versions, scarcely ever adequate (for how 
few of St. Paul’s hearers had really understood him!) and often more 
or less seriously distorted, of his brother Aposile’s teaching, should 
reach him. He did what a wise and considerate leader would 
do. He names no names, and attacks no man’s person. He does 
not assume that the reports which he has heard are full and true 
reports. At the same time he states in plain terms his own view 
of the matter. He sounds a note of warning which seems to him 
to be needed, and which the very language of St. Paul, in places 
like Rom. vi. 1 ff., 15 ff., shows to have been really needed. And 
thus, as so often in Scripture, two complementary seis of truths, 
suited to different types of mind and different circumstances, are 
stated side by side. We have at once the deeper principle of 
action, which is also more powerful in proportion as it is deeper, 
though not such as all can grasp and appropriate, and the plainer 


& Besides what is said above, see Introduction § 8. It is a satisfaction to 
find that the view here taken is substantially that of Dr. Hort, /udazsts 
Christianity, p. 148, ‘it seems more natural to suppose that a misuse or 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s teaching om the part of others gave rise to 
St. James’s carefully guarded language.’ 
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practical teaching pitched on a more every-day level and appealing 
to larger numbers, which is the check and safeguard against possible 
misconstruction. 


FAITH AND CIRCUMCISION. 


Iv. 9-13. The declaration made to Abraham did not 
depend upon Circumcision. For it was made before he was 
circumcised » and Circumetsion only came in after the fact, 
to ratify a verdict already given. The veason being that 
Abraham might have for his spiritual descendants the wn- 
circumcised as well as the circumcised, 


*Here we have certain persons pronounced ‘happy. Is 
this then to be confined to the circumcised Jew, or may it also 
apply to the uncircumcised Gentile? Certainly it may. ' For there 
is no mention of circumcision. It is his fazth that we say was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness. “And the historical 
circumstances of the case prove that Circumcision had nothing 
to do with it. Was Abraham circumcised when the declaration 
was made to him? No: he was at the time uncircumcised. 
“ And circumcision was given to him afterwards, like a seal 
affixed to a document, to authenticate a state of things already 
existing, viz. the righteousness based on faith which was his before 
he was circumcised, The reason being that-he might be the 
spiritual father alike of two divergent classes: at once of believing 
Gentiles, who though uncircumcised have a faith like his, that they 
too might be credited with righteousness; ™? and at the same time 
of believing Jews who do not depend on their circumcision only, 
but whose files march duly in the steps of Abraham’s faith—that 
faith which was his before his circumcision. 


10. St. Paul appeals to the historic fact that the Divine 
recognition of Abraham’s faith came in order of time before his 
circumcision: the one recorded in Gen. xv. 6, the other ia 
Gen. xvii. 10 ff. Therefore although it might be (and was) 
confirmed by circumcision, it could not be due to it or conditioned 
by it. 

a oRpeioy wepiropijs. Circumcision at its institution is said to 
be d& aonyusig diadquns (Gen. xvii. 1), between God and the 
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tircumcised. The gen. mepirouijs is a genitive of apposition or identity, 
a sign ‘ consisting in circumcision,’ ‘which was circumcision.’ Some 
autborities (A C* al.) read mepiropy». 

appayisa, The prayer pronounced at the circumcising of 
a child runs thus: ‘Blessed be He who sanctified His beloved 
from the womb, and put His ordinance upon His flesh, and sealed 
His offspring with the sign of a holy covenant.’ Comp. Targum 
Cant, iii. 8 ‘The seal of circumcision is in your flesh as it was 
sealed in the flesh of Abraham’; Shemoth R. 19 ‘Ye shall not eat 
of the passover unless the seal of Abraham be in your flesh.’ 
Many other parallels will be found in Wetstein ad Joc. (cf. also 
Delitzsch). 

At a very early date the same term odpayls was transferred from 
the rite of circumcision to Christian baptism. See the passages 
collected by Lightfoot on 2 Clem. vii. 6 (Clem. Rom. ii. 226), also 
Gebhardt and Harnack ad /oc., and Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
p- 295. Dr. Hatch connects the use of the term with ‘the 
mysieries and some forms of foreign cult’; and it may have 
coalesced with language borrowed from these; but in its origin it 
appears to be Jewish. A similar view is taken by Anrich, Das 
anitke Mysterienwesen in seinem Etnfluss auf das Christentum 
(Géttingen, 1894), p. 120 ff., where the Christian use of the word 
ogpayis is fully discussed. 


Barnabas (ix. 6) seems to refer to, and refute, the Jewish doctrine which 
he puts in the mouth of an objector: GAA’ épeiss Kal py mepirérpnta 6 
Aads els oppayida. GAA was Svpos Kal” Apay nal navres of iepets THY eidwromw. 
dpa oy kdxeivos ée ris SiaOnens airy eiciv; GAAA Kal of Aiydarrion ev mept- 
rop7 eloiv, The fact that so many heathen nations were circumcised proved 
that circumcision could not be the seal of a special covenant. 


eig +d 2tvat, x.t.A. Even circumcision, the strongest mark of 
Jewish separation, in St. Paul’s view looked beyond its immediate 
exclusiveness to an ultimate inclusion of Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It was nothing more than a ratification of Abraham’s faith. Faith 
was the real motive power; and as applied to the present condition 
of things, Abraham’s faith in the promise had its counterpart in the 
Christian’s faith in the fulfilment of the promise (i.e. in Christ). 
Thus a new division was made. The true descendants of Abra- 
ham were not so much those who imitated his circumcision (i.e. 
all Jews whether believing or not), but those who imitated his 
faith (i.e. believing Jews and believing Gentiles). is ré denotes 
that all this was contemplated in the Divine purpose. 

watépa wdvrwv tov moteudvtwy. Delitzsch (ad Joc.) quotes one 
of the prayers for the Day of Atonement in which Abraham is 
called ‘the first of my faithful ones.’ He also adduces a passage, 
Jerus. Gemara on Biccurim, i. 1, in which it is proved that even 
the proselyte may claim the patriarchs as his ‘°D'28 because 
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Abram became Abraham, ‘father of many nations,’ lit. ‘a great 
multitude’; ‘he was so,’ the Glossator adds, ‘because he taught 
them to believe.’ 

80 dxpoBuorias: ‘though in a state of uncircumcision.’ 4 of 
attendant circumstances as in 8a ypduparos cal meperouys ii. 27, TG 
dia mpooxdppatos €oOiovrs XIV. 20. 

12. rois orotxodor.. As it stands the art. is a solecism: it would 
make those who are circumcised one set of persons, and those who 
follow the example of Abraham’s faith another distinct set, which 
is certainly not St. Paul’s meaning. He is speaking of Jews who 
are both circumcised and believe. This requires in Greek the 
omission of the art. before orayotow. But rots or. is found in all 
existing MSS. We must suppose therefore either (1) that there 
has been some corruption. WH. think that rois may be the 
remains of an original adrois: but that would not seem to be a very 
natural form of sentence. Or (2) we may think that Tertius made 
a slip of the pen in following St. Paul’s dictation, and that this 
remained uncorrected. If the slip was not made by Tertius 
himself, it must have been made in some very early copy, the 
parent of all our present copies. 

arotxoiot.  a@rotxeiy is a well-known military term, meaning 
strictly to ‘march in file’: Pollux viii. g rd 8é BdOos orotyos xadeirat, 
nal rd per epetqs eivas xara pnxos (vyciv’ 1d dé épetns xara Babos oroixei», 
‘the technical term for marching abreast is (vyeiv, for marching in 
depth or in file, orocxeiv’ (Wets.). 

On ot pévov rather than «a p~dvoy in this verse and in ver. 16 see Burton, 

M. and T.§ 481. 


Fewish Teaching on Circumcision. 


The fierce fanaticism with which the Jews insisted upon the rite 
of Circumcision is vividly brought out in the Book of /Jubilees 
(xv. 25 ff.): ‘This law is for all generations for ever, and there is 
no circumcision of the time, and no passing over one day out of 
the eight days ; for it is an eternal ordinance, ordained and written 
on the heavenly tables. And every one that is born, the flesh of 
whose foreskin is not circumcised on the eighth day, belongs not to 
the children of the covenant which the Lord made with Abraham, 
for he belongs to the children of destruction; nor is there moreover 
any sign on him that he is the Lord’s, but (he is destined) to be 
destroyed and slain from the earth, and to be rooted out of the 
earth, for he has broken the covenant of the Lord our God. . . 
And now I will announce unto thee that the children of Israel will 
sot keep true to this ordinance, and they will not circumcise their 
sons according to all this law; for in the flesh of their circumcision 
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they will omit this circumcision of their sons, and all of them, sons 
of Belial, will have their sons uncircumcised as they were born. 
An@ there shall be great wrath from the Lord against the children 
of Israel, because they have forsaken His covenant and turned away 
from His word, and provoked and blasphemed, according as they 
have not observed the ordinance of this law; for they treat their 
members like the Gentiles, so that they may be removed and rooted 
out of the land. And there will be no pardon or forgiveness for 
them, so that there should be pardon and release from all the sin 
of this error for ever.’ 

So absolute is Circumcision as a mark of God’s favour that if an 
Israelite has practised idolatry his circumcision must first be 
removed before he can go down to Gehenna (Weber, Alésyn. Theol. 
p. 51 f.). When Abraham was circumcised God Himself took 
a part in the act (sds. p. 253). It was his circumcision and antici- 
patory fulfilment of the Law which qualified Abraham to be the 
‘father of many nations’ (#d¢d. p. 256). Indeed it was just through 
his circumcision that Isaac was born of a ‘holy seed.’ This was 
the current doctrine. And it was at the root of it that St. Paul 
strikes by showing that Faith was prior to Circumcision, that the 
latter was wholly subordinate to the former, and that just those 
privileges and promises which the Jew connected with Circumcision 
were really due to Faith. 


PROMISE AND LAW. 


IV. 18-17. Again the declaration that was made to 
Abraham had nothing to do with Law. For it turned on 
Faith and Promise which are the very antithesis of Law. 
The reason being that Abraham might be the spiritual 
father of all believers, Gentiles as well as Fews, and that 
Gentiles might have an equal claim to the Promise. 


18 Another proof that Gentiles were contemplated as well as Jews. 
The promise made to Abraham and his descendants of world-wide 
Messianic rule, as it was not dependent upon Circumcision, so also 
was not dependent upon Law, but on a righteousness which was 
the product of Faith. “If this world-wide inheritance really 
depended upon any legal system, and if it was limited to those who 
were under such a system, there would be no place left for Faith 
or Promise: Faith were an empty name and Promise a dead letter. 
‘’For Law is in its effects the very opposite of Promise, It only 
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serves to bring down God’s wrath by enhancing the guilt of sin. 
Where there is no law, there is no transgression, which implies 
a law to be transgressed. Law and Promise therefore are mutually 
exclusive; the one brings death, the other life. ‘Hence it is that 
the Divine plan was made to turn, not on Law and obedience to 
Law, but on Faith. For faith on man’s side implies Grace, or free 
favour, on the side of God. So that the Promise depending as it 
did not on Law but on these broad conditions, Faith and Grace, 
might hold good equally for all Abraham’s descendants—not only 
for those who came under the Mosaic Law, but for all who coula 
lay claim to a faith like his. ‘Thus Abraham is the true ancestor 
of all Christians (jpév), as it is expressly stated in Gen. xvii. 5 
‘A father’ (i.e. in spiritual fatherhood) ‘of many nations have 
I made thee *.’ 


13-17. In this section St. Paul brings up the key-words of his 
own system Faith, Promise, Grace, and marshals them in array 
over against the leading points in the current theology of the 
Jews—Law, Works or performance of Law, Merit. Because the 
working of this latter system had been so disastrous, ending only 
in condemnation, it was a relief to find that it was not what God 
had really intended, but that the true principles of things held out 
a prospect so much brighter and more hopeful, and one which 
furnished such abundant justification for all that seemed new ir 
Christianity. 

13. od ydp, «1.4. The immediate point which this paragraph 
is introduced to prove is that Abraham might be, in a true though 
spiritual sense, the father of Gentiles as well as Jews. The ulterior 
object of the whole argument is to show that Abraham himself 
is rightly claimed not as the Jews contended by themselves but 
by Christians. 

$.d vépou: without art., any system of law. 

4) éwayyehia: see on ch. i. 2 (mpoernyyetdare), where the uses of 
the word and its place in Christian teaching are discussed. At the 
time of the Coming of Christ the attention of the whole Jewish race 
was turned to the promises contained in the O. T.; and in 
Christianity these promises were (so to speak) brought to a head 
and definitely identified with their fulfilment. 


The following examples may be added to those quoted on ch. i. 3 to 
illustrate the diffusion of this idea of ‘Promise’ among the Jews in the first 
century A.D.: 4 Ezra iv. 27 mom captet portare quae tm temporibus stestss 


* There is a slight awkwardness in making our break in the middle of 
a verse and of a sentence. St. Paul glides after his manner into a new subject, 
*mggested to him by the verse which be quotes in proof of what has gone before. 
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vepromissa sunt, Vii. 14 st ergonon ingredientes ingresst fuerint gui vivunt 
angusta et vana haec, non poterunt recipere quae sunt reposita ( = rd dma 
kgfueva Gen, xlix. 10); 7¢d. 49 (119) ff. guid enim nobis prodest si pro- 
missum est nobis immoriale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? &e. 
Apoc. Baruch, xiv. 13 propter hoc etiam ipsi sine timore relinguunt mun- 
dum istum, et fidentes in laetitia sperant se recepturos mundum quem pro- 
misistt eis. It will be observed that all these passages are apocalyptic and 
eschatological. The Jewish idea of Promise is vague and future; the Chris- 
tian idea is definite and associated with a state of things already inaugurated. 


TS xAnpovdpoy adrdv elvat xéopou. What Promise is this? There 
is none in these words. Hence (1) some think that it means the 
possession of the Land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 14 f.; xv. 18; 
xvii. 8; cf. xxvi. 3; Ex. vi. 4) taken as a type of the world-wide 
Messianic reign; (2) others think that it must refer to the particular 
promise faith in which called down the Divine blessing—that 
A. should have a son and descendants like the stars of heaven. 
Probably this is meant in the first instance, but the whole series 
of promises goes together and it is implied (i) that A. should have 
a son; (ii) that this son should have numerous descendants; 
(iii) that in One of those descendants the whole world should be 
blessed ; (iv) that through Him A.’s seed should enjoy world-wide 
dominion. 

Sia Siaacoctvns wlorews: this ‘faith-righteousness’ which St. 
Paul has been describing as characteristic of the Christian, and 
before him of Abraham. 

14. of éx vopou: ‘the dependants of law,’ ‘vassals of a legal system,’ 
such as were the Jews. 

cAnpovéuo.. If the right to that universal dominion which will 
belong to the Messiah and His people is confined to those who are 
subject to a law, like that of Moses, what can it have to do either 
with the Promise originally given to Abraham, or with Faith to 
which that Promise was annexed? In that case Faith and Promise 
would be pushed aside and cancelled altogether. But they cannot 
be cancelled ; and therefore the inheritance must depend upon them 
and not upon Law. 

15. This verse is parenthetic, proving that Law and Promise 
cannot exist and be in force side by side. They are too much 
opposed in their effects and operation. Law presents itself to 
St. Paul chiefly in this light as entailing punishment. It increases 
the guilt of sin. So long as there is no commandment, the wrong 
act is done as it were accidentally and unconsciously ; it cannot be 
called by the name of transgression. The direct breach of a known 
law is a far more heinous matter. On this disastrous effect of Law 
see iii. 30, Vv. 13, 20,-vii. 7 ff. 

15. of 8é for od ydp is decisively attested (8 A BC &c.). 


wapéBacis is the appropriate word for the direct violation of 
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acode. It means to overstep a line clearly defined: eccare est 
transilire lineas Cicero, Parad. 3 (ap. Trench, Syn. p. 236). 

16. & wictews. In his rapid and vigorous reasoning St. Paul 
contents himself with a few bold strokes, which he leaves it to the 
reader to fill in. It is usual to supply with é« miorews either 
% «Anpovopia eorty from v. 14 (Lips. Mey.) or 4 émayyedia eorw from 
v. 13 (Fri.), but as rv émayycdiay is defined just below it seems 
better to have recourse to some wider thought which shall include 
both these. ‘It was’=‘ The Divine plan was, took its start, from 
faith. The bold lines of God’s plan, the Providential ordering 
of things, form the background, understood if not directly expressed, 
to the whole chapter. 

eis 76 etvasx. Working round again to the same conclusion as 
before; the object of all these pre-arranged conditions was to de 
away with old restrictions, and to throw open the Messianic 
blessings to all who in any true sense could call Abraham ‘father, 
i.e. to believing Gentile as well as to believing Jew. 


ABRAHAW’S FAITH A TYPE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S. 


IV. 17-22. Abraham's Faith was remarkable both for tts 
strength and for tts object: the birth of Isaac in which 
Abraham believed might be described as a ‘birth from the 
dead.’ 

23-25. In this tt ts a type of the Christian's Faith, to 
which ts annexed a like acceptance and which also has for 
tts object a ‘birth from the dead’—the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ. 


Tn this light Abraham is regarded by God before whom he is 
represented as standing—that God who infuses life into the dead 
(as He was about to infuse it into Abraham’s dead body), and 
who issues His summons (as He issued it then) to generations 
yet anborn. 

In such a God Abraham believed. Against all ordinary hope 
of becoming a father he yet had faith, grounded in hope, and 
enabling him to become the father not of Jews only but of wide- 
spread nations, to whom the Promise alluded when it said (Gen. 
av. §) ‘ Like the stars of the heaven shall thy descendants be.’ 

'* Without showing weakness in his faith, he took full note 
of the fact that at his advanced years (for he was now about 
a hundred years old) his own vital powers were decayed; he toox 
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full note of the barrenness of Sarah his wife; *and yet with the 
promise in view no impulse of unbelief oper him hesitate; his 
faith endowed him with the power which he seemed to lack; he 
gave praise to God for the miracle that was to be wrought in him, 
“having a firm conviction that what God had promised He was 
able also to perform. ™And for this reason that faith of his was 
credited to him as righteousness. 

* Now when all this was recorded in Scripture, it was not 
Abraham alone who was in view “but we too—the future 
generations of Christians, who will find a like acceptance, as we 
have a like faith. Abraham believed on Him who caused the birth 
of Isaac from elements that seemed as good as dead: and we too 
believe on the same God who raised up from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, * who was delivered into the hands of His murderers to atone 
for our sins, and rose again to effect our justification (i.e. to put 
the crown and seal to the Atonement wrought by His Death, and 
at the same time to evoke the faith which makes the Atonement 
effectual). 


17. warépa, «t.A. Exactly from LXX of Gen. xvii. 5. The LXX 
tones down somewhat the strongly figurative expression of the 
Heb., patrem frementis turbae, i.e. ingentis multitudinis populorum 
(Kautzsch, p. 35). 

xatévayrs 05 dwictevse Geod: attraction for carévavri Ocod  émi- 
orevoe: atévayvrs describing the posture in which Abraham is 
represented as holding colloquy with God (Gen. xvii. 1 ff.). 

{wowoodyros: ‘maketh alive.’ St. Paul has in his mind the two 
acts which he compares and which are both embraced under this 
word, (1) the Birth of Isaac, (2) the Resurrection of Christ. On 
the Hellenistic use of the word see Hatch, Ess. in B2b/. Greek, p. 5. 

xahoiivros [ra py dvra s dvra]. There are four views: (i) cad.= 
‘to name, speak of, or describe, things non-existent as if they 
existed’ (Va.); (ii) = ‘to call into being, i issue His creative fiat’ (most 
par mano ; (iii) = ‘to call, or summon,’ ‘issue His commands 

to’ (Mey. Gif.); (iv) in the dogmatic sense = ‘to call, or invite to 
life and salvation’ (Fri.). Of these (iv) may be put on one side as 
too remote from the context; and (ii) as Mey. rightly points out, 
seems to be negatived by os dvra. The choice remains between 
(i) and (iii). If the former seems the simplest, the latter is the 
more forcible rendering, and as such more in keeping with the 
imaginative grasp of the situation displayed by St. Paul. In favour 
of this view may also be quoted Ajoc. Bar. xxi. 4 O qui fecish 
terram audi me. . . gut vocash ab initio mundt quod nondum eral, ef 
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obediunt tbs. Wor the use of xadeiv see also the note on iz. 3 
below. 

18. eg rd yevdsOar = Sore yereoGu: ‘his faith enabled him to 
become the father,’ but with the underlying idea that his faith in 
this was but carrying out the great Divine purpose which ordered 
all these events. 

odtws éorar: = Gen. xv. ¢ (LXX). 


18. py doevicas. Comp. Lft. in Jomrn. of Class. amd Sac. Phélol. 
iti, 106n.; ‘The New Testament use of #7 with a participle... has a much 
wider range than in the earlier language. Yet this is no violation of 
principle, but rather an extension of a particular mode of locking at the 
subordinate event contained in the participial clause. It is viewed as an 
accident or condition of the principal event described by the finite verb, and 
is therefore negatived by the Sepenaatt negative un and not by the absolute od. 
Rom. iv. 19... is a case in point whether we retain oJ or omit it with 
Lachm. In the latter case the sense will be, ‘“‘he so considered his own 
body now dead, as sot to é¢ weak in the (?) faith.”’ This is well expressed 
in RV. ‘ without being weakened,’ except that ‘being weakened’ should be 
rather ‘showing weakness’ er ‘becoming weak.’ See also Burton, M. and T. 
§ 145. 
xatevéyoe SABC some good cursives, some MSS. of Vulg. 

(including am.), Pesh. Boh., Orig.-lat. (which probably here preserves 
Origen’s Greek), Chrys. and others; ot xarerinoe DEF GK LP 
&c., some MSS. of Vulg. (including fu/d, though it is more pro- 
bable that the negative has come in from the Old Latin and that 
it was not recognized by Jerome), Syr.-Harcl., Orig.-lat. 42s, Epiph. 
Ambrstr. aé. 

Both readings give a good sense: «arevdnae, ‘he did consider, and 
yel did not doubt’; od «arevdnae, ‘he did wot consider, and therefore 
did not doubt.’. Both readings are also early: but the negative 
ov xarevénoe is Clearly of Western origin, and must probably be set 
down to Western laxity: the authorities which omit the negative 
are as a rule the most trustworthy. 


érdpywv: ‘being alyeady about a hundred years eld.’ May we not say 
that «iva: denotes a present state simply as present, but that indpyev denotes 
& present state as a product of past states, or at least a state in present time 
as telated to past time (‘vorhandemsein, dascin, Lat. extstére, adesse, pracste 
esse’ Schmidt)? See esp. T. S. Evans in Sg. Comeme. on 1 Cor. vii. 26: ‘the 
last word (imdépyer) is difficult; it seems to mean sometimes “to be origin- 
ally,” “to be substantially or fundamentally,” or, as in Demosthenes, “to be 
stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety sometimes attaches to it: comp. 
@xapéis, “ property” or “substance.” The word however asks for further 
investigation.’ Comp. Schmidt, Zaft, s. gv. Symonymik, § 74. 4. 

20. ot dvexplOn: ‘did not hesitate’ (rovréotiy 0052 évedolacev ob82 dpdé- 
Bade Chrys.), dcaxpiverw act. = diisdicare, (i) to ‘discriminate,’ or ‘distinguish’ 
between two things (Matt. xvi. 3; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29, 31) or persons (Acts xv. 9; 
t Cor. iv. 7); (il) to ‘arbitrate’ between two parties (1 Cor. vi. 5). dua 
epivec@ox mid. (and pass.) = (i) ‘to get a decision,’ ‘litigate,’ ‘dispute,’ or 
‘contend’ (Acts xi. a; Jas. ii, 4; Jude 9); (ii) te ‘be divided against one- 
self,’ ‘waver,’ ‘doubt.’ The other senses are all found in LXX (where the 
word occurs some thirty times), bat this is wanting. It is howeve well 
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established for N.T., where it appears as the proper opposite of worries 
moreve. So Matt, xxi. as: édy fynre misriy, wat ur dcaxpOjre: Mark xi. 23 ds 
&y cir... wai ut) haspidp dy vp wapdig abrod GAA movevy: Rom. xiv. 23 6 52 
Kaxpiduevos, dav gayy, xaraxéxpura, Sri vw be wiorews ; Jas. 1. 6 aiveirw de 
ey rigte: undty axpdueves : also probably Jude 23. A like use is found in 
Christian writings of the second century and later: eg. Protev. Jac. 11 
dwotisaga 5& Mapidu Nexpidn by éavtp Aéyovoa, «.7.A. (quoted by Mayor on 
on i. 6): Clem. Hlomil. i, 20 wepi ris wapadodclans gow dAnOeias SiaxpiOjoy : 
i, 49 wepl rod wovov wal dyabod Seed SaxpOjvat. It is remarkable that a use 
which (except as an antithesis to ssarevew) there is no reason to connect 
specially with Christianity should thus seem to be traceable to Christian 
circles and the Christian line of tradition. It is not likely to be in the strict 
sense a Christian coinage, but appears to have had its beginning in near 
roximity to Christianity. A parallel case is that of the word dipvyxos (St. 
| ae Clem. Rom., Herm., Didacké, &c.). The two words seem to belong 
to the same cycle of ideas, 


dveduvapcOn tH wlores. rf wiore: is here usually taken as dat. of 
respect, ‘he was strengthened in his faith,’ i.e. ‘his faith was 
strengthened, or confirmed.’ In favour of this would be yu) doOemnoas 
rn miore. above ; and the surrounding terms (dexpibn, wAnpodopn eis) 
might seem to point to a mental process. But it is tempting to 
make ry miore instrumental or causal, like rg dmorig to which it 
stands in immediate anuthesis: éved. ry wior. would then = ‘he was 
endowed with power by means of his faith’ (sc. rd vevexpwpevor 
ultod Gapua évedvvayo6n). According to the Talmud, Adraham wurde 
in seiner Natur erneuert, eine neue Creatur (Bammidbar Rabéa xi), 
um die Zeugung gu vollbringen (Weber, p. 256). And we can 
hardly doubt that the passage was taken in this way by the author 
of Heb., who appears to have had it directly in mind: comp. Heb. 
Hi, 11, 13 micres ai aity Zappa Sivayay eis xaraBoAn»y owéppatos €AaBe 
zal mapa xaipov Wixias . . . 8d cal ad’ dvds éyennOnoay, nal raira 
vevexpopcvor, kabas ra darpa rod stpaved r@ wAnOes (Observe esp. duvvauiw 
PhaBe, vevexpwpdvov). This sense is also distinctly recognized by 
Euthym.-Zig. (¢veduvape6n eis radoyoviay rh miores fh évedvvapabn 
spos ty» xictw). The other (common) interpretation is preferred by 
Chrys., from whom Euthym.-Zig. seems to get his é sicre 
érriOecxwipevos Sivaysews Seiras wetovos, 

The Talmud lays great stress on the Birth of Isaac. In the 
name of Isaac was found an indication that with him the history 
of Revelation began. With him the people of revealed Religion 
came into existence: with him ‘the Holy One began to work 
wonders’ (Seresh. Radbba liii, ap. Weber, Alisyn. Theol. p. 256). 
But it is of course a wholly new point when St. Paul compares the 
miraculous birth of Isaac with the raising of Christ from the dead. 
The parailel consists not only in the nature of the two events— 
both a bringing to life from conditions which betokened only 
death-—but also in the faith of which they were the object. 

Bodg Séfav: 2 Hebraism: cf. Josh. vii, sg; 1 Sam. vi g; 8 
Chron. xvi 28, &c. 
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21. whnpodopy els: wAnpopopia = ‘full assurance,’ ‘firm conviction, 
t Thess. i. 5; Col. ii. 2; a word especially common amongst the 
Stoics. Hence mAnpodopeivOa, as used of persons, = ‘to be fully 
assured or convinced,’ as here, ch. xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12. As used of 
things the meaning is more doubtful: cf. 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17 and 
Luke i. 1, where some take it as = ‘fully or satisfactorily proved,’ 
others as = ‘accomplished’ (so Lat.-Vet. Vulg. RV. text Lft. On 
Reviston, p. 142): see note ad loc. 

23. 80 airév pdvov. Beresh. R. xl. 8 ‘Thou findest that all 
that is recorded of Abraham is repeated in the histery of his 
children’ (Wetstein, who is followed by Meyer, and Delitzsch ad Joc.). 
Wetstein also quotes Zaanzith ii. 1 Fratres nostri, de Ninevitis 
non dictum est: et respexit Deus saccum eorum. 

24, tois migredoucw: ‘to us who believe. St. Paul asserts that 
his readers are among the class of believers. Not ‘if we believe,’ 
which would be morevovow (sine artic.). 

26. Sa with acc. is primarily retrospective, =‘ because of’: but 
inasmuch as the idea or motive precedes the execution, du may be 
retrospective with reference to the idea, but prospective with 
reference to the execution. Which it is in any particular case must 
be determined by the context. 

Here && 1a mapamr, may be retrospective, = ‘because of our 
trespasses’ (which made the death of Christ necessary); or it may. 
he prospective, as Gif. ‘because of our trespasses,’ i.e. ‘in order tc 
atone for them.’ 

In any case de rv diuaiwow is prospective, ‘with a view to our 
justification,’ ‘because of our justification’ conceived as a motive, 
i.e. to bring it about. See Dr. Gifford’s two excellent notes 
pp. 108, 109. 

The manifold ways in which the Resurrection of Christ is 
connected with justification will appear from the exposition below. 
It is at once the great source of the Christian’s faith, the assurance 
of the special character of the object of that faith, the proof that the 
Sacrifice which is the ground of justification is an accepted sacrifice, 
and the stimulus to that moral relation of the Christian to Christ in 
which the victory which Christ has won becomes his own victory. 
See also the notes on ch, vi, 5-3 


The Place of the Resurvection of Christ is the 
teaching of St. Paul. 
The Resurrection of Christ fills an immense place in the teaching 


of St. Paul, and the fact that it does so accounts for the emphasia 
and care with which he states the evidence for it (1 Cor. xv. 1-13} 
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(i) The Resurrection is the most conclusive proof of the Divinity 
of Christ (Acts xvii. 31; Rom. i 4; 1 Cor. xv. 14, 15). 

(ii) As proving the Divinity of Christ the Resurrection is also 
the most decisive proof of the atoning value of His Death. But 
for the Resurrection, there would have been nothing to show—at 
least no clear and convincing sign to show—that He who died upon 
the Cross was more than man. But if the Victim of the Cross had 
been man and nothing more, there would have been no sufficient 
reason for attaching to His Death any peculiar efficacy ; the faith 
of Christians would be ‘vain,’ they would be ‘yet in their sins’ 
(3 Cor. xv. 17). 

(iii) In yet another way the Resurrection proved the efficacy of 
the Death of Christ. Without the Resurrection the Sacrifice of 
Calvary would have been incomplete. The Resurrection placed 
upon that Sacrifice the stamp of God’s approval; it showed that 
the Sacrifice was accepted, and that the cloud of Divine Wrath— 
the épyn so long suspended and threatening to break (Rom. iii. 25, 
26)—had passed away. This is the thought which lies at the bottom 
of Rom. vi. 7-10. 

(iv) The Resurrection of Christ is the strongest guarantee for 
the resurrection of the Christian (1 Cor. xv. 20-23; 2 Cor. iv. 14; 
Rom. viii. 11; Col. i. 18). 

(v) But that resurrection has two sides or aspects: it is not only 
physical, a future rising again to physical life, but it is also moral 
and spiritual, a present rising from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. In virtue of his union with Christ, the close and 
intimate relation of his spirit with Christ's, the Christian is called 
upon to repeat in himself the redeeming acts of Christ. And this 
moral. and spiritual sense is the only sense in which he can repeat 
them. We shall have this doctrine fully expounded in ch. vi. 1-11. 


A recent monograph on the subject of this note (E. Schader, Die Bedeutscn, 
dss lebendigen Christus fur die Rechifertigung nach Paulus, Giitersloh, 1893 
has worked out in much careful detail the third of the above heads. Herr 
Schader (who since writing his treatise has become Professor at Konigsberg) 
insists strongly on the personal character of the redemption wrought by 
Christ ; that which redeems is not merely the act of Christ’s Death but His 
Person (év @ éxoper ri drodvrpwow Eph.i. 7; Col.i.14). It is as a Person 
that He takes the place of the sinner and endures the Wrath of God in his 
stead (Gal. iii. 13; 2 Cor. v.21). The Resurrection is proof thst this 
‘ Wrath’ is at an end. And therefore in certain salient passages (Rom. iv. 25 ; 
wi. 9, 10; viii. 34) the Resurrection is even put before the Death ef Christ as 
the cause of justification. The treatise is well deserving of study. 

It may be right also to mention, without wholly endorsing, Dr. Hort’s 
significant aphorism: ‘ Reconciliation or Atonement is one aspect of redemp- 
tion, and redemption one aspect of resurrection, and resurrection one aspect 
of life’ (Helseas Lectures, p. 210). This can more readily be accepted if 
‘one aspect’ in each case is not taken to exclude the validity of other aspects. 
At the same time such a saying is useful as a warning, which. is especially 
needed where the attempt is being made towards more exact definitions, that 
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all definitions of great doctrines have a relative rather than an absolate value 
They are partial symbols of ideas which the human mind cannot grasp ip 
their entirety. If we could see as God sees we should doubtless find them 
running up into large and broad laws of His working. We desire to make 
this reserve in regard to our own attempts to define. Without it exact 
exegesis may well seem to lead to a revived Scholasticism. 


BLISSFUL CONSEQUENCES OF JUSTIFICATION. 


V. LL. The state which thus lies before the Christian 
should have consequences both near and remote. The nearer 
consequences, peace with God and hope which gives courage 
under persecution (vv. 1-4): the remoter consequence, an 
assurance, derived from the proof of God's love, of our final 
salvation and glory. The first step (our present acceptance 
with God) ts difficult; the second step (our ultimate salva- 
tion) follows naturally from the first (vv. 5-11). 


We Christians then ought to enter upon our privileges. By 
that strong and eager impulse with which we enroll ourselves as 
Christ’s we may be accepted as righteous in the sight of God, and 
it becomes our duty to enjoy to the full the new state of peace 
with Him which we owe to our Lord Jesus Messiah. *He it is 
whose Death and Resurrection, the object of our faith (iv. 2), 
have brought us within the range of the Divine favour. Within 
the sheltered circle of that favour we stand as Christians, in no 
merely passive attitude, but we exult in the hope of one day 
participating as in the favour of God so also in His glory. * Yes, 
and this exultation of ours, so far from being shaken by per- 
secutions is actually founded upon them. For persecution only 
generates fortitude, or resolute endurance under trials: ‘and 
then fortitude leads on to the approved courage of the veteran; 
and that im turm strengthens the hope out of which it originally 
sprang. 

’ More: our hope is one that cannot prove illusory; because 
(and here a new factor is introduced, for the first time im this 
connexion) the Holy Spirit, through whom God is brought into 
personal contact with man—that Holy Spirit which we received 
when we became Christians. floods our hearts with the conscious- 
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ness of the Love of God for us. ® Think what are the facts to 
which we can appeal. When we were utterly weak and prostrate, 
at the moment of our deepest despair, Christ died for us—not as 
righteous men, but as godless sinners! ™ What a proof of love was 
there! For an upright or righteous man it would be hard to find 
one willing to die; though perhaps for a good man (with the loveable 
qualities of goodness) one here and there may be brave enough to 
face death. * But God presses home the proof of His unmerited 
Love towards us, in that, sinners as we still were, Christ died for us. 

*Here then is an @ fortort argument. The fact that we have 
been actually declared ‘righteous’ by coming within the influence 
of Christ’s sacrificial Blood—this fact which implies a stupendous 
change in the whole of our relations to God is a sure pledge of 
what is far easier—our escape from His final judgement. ‘* For 
there is a double contrast. If God intervened for us while we were 
His enemies, much more now that we are reconciled to Him. If 
the first intervention cost the Death of His Son, the second costs 
nothing, but follows naturally from the share which we have in 
His Life. ™ And not only do we look for this final salvation, but 
we are buoyed up by an exultant sense of that nearness to God 
into which we have been brought by Christ to whom we owe that 
ohe great step of our reconciliation. 

1-11. Every line of this passage breathes St. Paul’s personal 
experience, and his intense hold upon the objective facts which are 
the grounds of a Christian’s confidence. He believes that the 
ardour with which he himself sought Christian baptism was met by 
an answering change in the whole relation in which he stood to 
God. That change he attributes ultimately, it is clear throughout 
this context, not merely in general terms to Christ (dav. 1, 2, 01 
brs) but more particularly to the Death of Christ (mapedsé6n iv. 25 ; 
aneOave V. 6, 8; & ro alvars V. g ; Sa rod Oardrov v. 10). He con- 
ceives of that Death as operating by a sacrificial blood-shedding 
(ev r@ aipars; cf. iii. 25 and the passages referred to in the Note on 
the Death of Christ considered as a Sacrifice). The Blood of that 
Sacrifice is as it were sprinkled round the Christian, and forms 
a sort of hallowed enclosure, a place of sanctuary, into which he 
enters. Within this he is safe, and from its shelter he looks out 


exultingly over the physical dangers which threaten him ; they may ~ 


strengthen his firmness of purpose, but cannot shake it. 
1. The word dcaiwow at the end of the last chapter recalls St. 
Paul to his main topic. After expounding the nature of his new 


= 
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method of obtaining righteousness in iii. 21-26, he had begun tc 
draw some of the consequences from this (the deathblow to Jewish 
pride, and the equality of Jew and Gentile) in iii. 27-31. This 
suggested the digression in ch. iv, to prove that notwithstanding 
there was no breach of God’s purposes as declared in the O. T. 
(strictly the Legal System which had its charter in the O. T.), but 
rather the contrary. Now he goes back to ‘consequences’ and 
traces them out for the individual Christian. He explains why it 
is that the Christian faces persecution and death so joyfully: he 
has a deep spring of tranquillity at his heart, and a confident hope 
of future glory. 

éxwpev. The evidence for this reading stands thus: éyoner & * 
AB*CDEKL, cursives, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. 
repeatedly Chrys. Ambrstr. and others: éyoyey correctors of & B, 
F G (duplicate MSS. it will be remembered) in the Greek though 
not in the Latin, P and many cursives, Did. Epiph. Cyr.-Alex. in 
three places out of four. Clearly overwhelming authority for 
gxopner. It is argued however (i) that exhortation is here out of 
place: ‘inference not exhortation is the Apostle’s purpose’ 
(Scrivener, /ntrod. ii. 380 ed. 4); (ii) that o and @ are frequently 
interchanged in the MSS., as in this very word Gal. vi. 10 (cf. 
1 Cor. xv. 49); (iii) it is possible that a mistake might have been 
made by Tertius in copying or in some very early MS. from which 
the mass of the uncials and versions now extant may have de- 
scended. But these reasons seem insufficient to overthrow the 
weight of direct testimony. (i) St. Paul is apt to pass from argu- 
ment to exhortation; so in the near context vi. (1), 12, (15); 
viii. 13; (ii) in €yepey inference and exhortation are really com- 
bined: it is a sort of light exhortation, ‘we should have’ (T. S. 
Evans). 

As to the meaning of Zener it should be observed that it does 
not = ‘make peace, ‘get’ or ‘obtain peace’ (which would be 
oxepev), but rather ‘keep’ or ‘enjoy peace’ (od ydp ¢orw ivory yay ovcas 
elpnyny aBciv cai 80bcicuy xaracyeiv Chrys.; cf. Acts ix. 31 9 yer 
ody éxedyoia .. . elev elpyyny, ‘ continued in a state of peace’). The 
aor. part. diarwhévres marks the initial moment of the state elpy»m» 
éxazer, The declaration of ‘not guilty,’ which the sinner comes 
under by a heartfelt embracing of Christianity, at once does away 
with the state of hostility in which he had stood to God, and 
substitutes for it a state of peace which he has only to realize. 
| This declaration of ‘ not guilty’ and the peace which follows upon 
_ it are not due to himself, but are &a rot Kupiov quay “Incod Xprerod : 
| kow is explained more fully in iii. 25; also in vv. 9, 10 below. 

Dr. J. Agar Beet (Comm. ad /ec.) discusses the exact shade of meaning 


conveyed by the aor. part. d.co:wSéyres in relation to elpnyny éxwper. Hea 
contends that it denotes not 20 mnch the reasess for entering upon the state 
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im question as the means of entering upon it. No doubt this is perfectly 
tenable on the score of grammar; and it is also true that ‘justification 
necessarily involves peace with God.’ But the argument goes too much 
wpon the assumption that elp. éy. = ‘obtain peace,’ which we have seen to 
be erroneous. The sense is exactly that of exer elpyvny in the passage 
quoted from the Acts, and Siaw., as we have said, marks the initial 
moment in the state. 


3. rhv wpocaywy4y. Two stages only are described in wv. 1, 2 
though different language is used about them: daKaadévres = 5 
npecayeyn, eipnyy = yapis; the xavynow is a characteristic of the 
state of xdpis, at the same time that it points forward to a future 
state of défa. The phrase § mpooay., ‘our introduction,’ is a con- 
necting link between this Epistle and Ephesians (cp. Eph. ii. 18; 
iii. 12): the idea is that of introduction to the presence-chamber of 
a monarch, The rendering ‘access’ is inadequate, as it leaves 
out of sight the fact that we do not come in our own strength but 
need an ‘ introducer ’—Christ. 

doxyjxaper: not ‘we have had’ (Va.), but ‘we have got or 
obtained,’ aor. and perf. in one. 


‘Both grammar and logic will ram in perfect harmony together if we 


this grace wherein we.stand.” This rendering will bring to view two causes 


ef getting the access or obtaining the introduction into the state of grace; 
one cause objective, Christ: the other subjective, faith; Christ the door, | 
faith the hand which moves the door to open and to admit’ (T. S. Evans in 


Ezp. 1882, i. 169). 

wore om. BD EFG, Lat. Vet., Orig.-lat. 6és. The weight of this 
evidence depends on the value which we assign to B. All the other evidence 
is Western; and B also (as we have seen) has a Western element; so that 
the question is whether the omission here in B is an independent corrobora- 
tion of the Western group or whether it simply belongs to it (does the 
evidence = B+ 8, or 5 only?). There is the further point that omissions in 
the Western text deserve more attention than additions. Either reading can 
be easily enough accounted for, as an obvious gloss on the one hand or the 
omission of a superfluous phrase om the other. The balance is sufficiently 
represented by placing rp riers: in brackets as Treg. WH. RV. marg. (Weiss 
omits). 


als rhy xdpw radéeny: the ‘state of grace’ or condition of those 
who are objects of the Divine favour, conceived of as a space 
fenced in (Mey. Va. &c.) into which the Christian enters: cf. Gal. 
v. 4; 1 Pet. v. 12 (Va. and Grm.-Thay. 8. v. xdpis 3. a). 

dorjxaper: ‘stand fast or firm’ (see Va. and Grm.-Thay, sv. 
fornus in. 2. d). 

éw’ éAiSc; as in iv. 18. 

ris Sogys. See on iii. 23. It is the Glory of the Divine 
Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially here, but) in 
full measure wher he enters into that Presence ; man’s whole being 
will be transfigured by it. 


render, “through whom we have by faith got or obtained our access into | 


oe 


a 
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Is the Society ov the Individual the proper object of 
Fustification ? 


It is well known to be a characteristic feature of the theology 
of Ritschl that he regards the proper object of Justification as the 
Christian Society as a collective whole, and not the individual as 
such. This view is based upon two main groups of arguments. 
(1) The first is derived from the analogy of the O.T. The great 
sacrifices of the O. T. were undoubtedly meant in the first instance 
for ‘the congregation.’ So in regard to the Passover it is laid 
down expressly that no alien is to eat of it, but all the congregation 
of Israel are to keep it (Ex. xii. 43 ff, 47). And still more 
distinctly as to the ritual of the Day of Atonement: the high priest 
is to ‘make atonement for the holy place, because of the un- 
cleannesses of the children of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions, even all their sins’; he is to lay both his hands on the 
head of the goat, and ‘confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions, even all their sins’ 
(Lev. xvi. 16, 21, also 33 f.). This argument gains in force from 
the concentration of the Christian Sacrifice upon a single event, 
accomplished once for all. It is natural to think of it as having 
also a single and permanent object. (2) The second argument is 
derived from the exegesis of the N.T. generally (most clearly 
perhaps in Acts xx, 28 ri éxkAnoiay rev Gcod NS L. Kupiov], ap 
mepseroinoaro dia rou aizaros rov idiov: but also in 1 Jo. ii. 2; iv. 10; 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. 1. 5 f.; v. gf.), and more particularly in the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The society is, it is true, most clearly 
indicated in the later Epp.; e.g. Tit. ii. 14 carjpos quar 1. X., bs 
axe davrdy imp nur, va Avtpwonra jas... Kai nabapion éavt@ Aady 
weptovoroy: Eph. v. 25 f. 6 Xpiorés qydmnoe ryv éxednoiay, nal éavrdv 
mapédwxey tmép aris’ iva attiy dyidoy xabapioas x.7.d. (cf. also Eph. ii. 
18; iii. r2; Col. i 14). But Ritschl also claims the support of 
the earlier Epp.: e.g. Rom. viii. 32 oxép quar waxrar wapddeoxer 
avroév : ili. 23 Sexacootry b¢ Oeot , .. eis mdvras Tovs morevovras: and 
the repeated jyeis in the contexts of three passages (Comp. Recht 
ert. u. Versohn. ii. 216, 160). 

In reply the critics of Ritschl appeal to the dist nctly in- 
dividualistic cast of such expressions as Rom. iii. 26 dicavovvra rp 
éx migtews "Inood: iv. 5 émi Tov dixaiodvra rév doeBy, With the context; 
X. 4 els Steavootyny mavri re muotevovrs (Schader, op. cif. p. a9 n.; ef. 
also Gloél, Der Hetlige Geist, p. toa n.; Weiss, Bidd. Theol. § 82 b, 
referred to by Schader). 

It is undoubtedly true that St. Paul does use language which 
points to the direct justification of the individual believer. This 
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perhaps comes out most clearly in Rom. iv, where the personal 
faith and personal justification of Abraham are taken as typical of 
the Christian’s. But need we on that account throw over the other 
passages above quoted, which seem to be quite as unambiguous? 
That which brings benefit to the Church collectively of necessity 
brings benefit to the individuals of which it is composed. We 
may if we like, as St. Paul very often does, leave out of sight the 
intervening steps; and it is perhaps the more natural that he 
should do so, as the Church is in this connexion an ideal entity. 
But this entity is prior in thought to the members who compose 
it; and-when we think of the Great Sacrifice as consummated 
once for all and in its effects reaching down through the ages, it is 
no less natural to let the mind dwell on the conception which 
alone embraces past, present, and future, and alone binds all the 
scattered particulars into unity. 

We must remember also that in the age and to the thought of 
St. Paul the act of faith in the individual which brings him within 
the range of justification is inseparably connected with its ratifica- 
tion in baptism. But the significance of baptism lies in the fact 
that whoever undergoes it is made thereby member of a society, 
and becomes at once a recipient of the privileges and immunities 
of that society. St. Paul is about (in the next chapter) to lay 
stress on this point. He there, as well as elsewhere, describes the 
relation of spiritual union into which the Christian enters with 
Christ as established by the same act which makes him also 
member of the society. And therefore when at the beginning of 
the present chapter he speaks of the entrance of the Christian into 
the state of grace in metaphors which present that state under the 
figure of a fenced-off enclosure, it is natural to identify the area 
within which grace and justification operate with the area of the 
society, in other words with the Church. The Church however in 
this connexion can have no narrower definition than ‘all baptized 
persons.’ And even the condition of baptism is introduced as an 
inseparable adjunct to faith; so that if through any exceptional 
circumstances the two were separated, the greater might be taken 
to include the less. The Christian theologian has to do with what 
ig normal; the abnormal he leaves to the Searcher of hearts. 

It is thus neither in a spirit of exclusiveness nor yet in that of 
any hard and fast Scholasticism, but only in accordance with the 
free and natural tendencies of the Apostle’s thought, that we speak 
of Justification as normally mediated through the Church. St. 
Paul himself, as we have seen, often drops the intervening link, 
especially in the earlier Epistles. But in proportion as his maturer 
insight dwells more and more upon the Church as an organic 
whole he also conceives of it as doing for the individual believer 
what the ‘congregation’ did for the individual Israelites under the 
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older dispensation. 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


[V. 2-6 


The Christian Sacrifice with its effects, like 


the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement by which it is typified, 
reach the individual through the community. 


8-5. The two leading types of the Old-Latin Version of the Epistle stand 
out distinctly in these verses. We are fortunately able to compare the 
Cyprianic text with that of Tertullian (son solem ...confundit) and the 
European text of Cod. Clarom. with that of Hilary (¢rébulatio . . . comfundet). 
The passage is also quoted in the so-called Specss/um (m), which representa 
the Bible of the Spaniard Priscillian (Classical Review, iv. 416 f.). 


CYPRIAN. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
in pressurts, scientes quoniam pres- 
suva tolerantiam operatur, tolerantia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundst, guca 
dilectio Dei infusa est cordibes nostris 
per Spiritum Sanctum gut datus est 
wots. 

verum etiam exultantes Tert.; certé 
guod Tert.; perficeat Tert. (ed. Vin- 


Cop. CLAROM. 

Non solum autem, sed et gloriamur 
én tribulationibus, scientes quod tribu- 
latio patientiam operatur, patientia 
autem probationem, probatio autem 
spem ; spes autem non confundit, quia 
caritas Det diffusa est im cordibus 
nostris per Spiritum Sanctum qui 
datus est nobss. 

perficit Hil.; prob. vere m Hil.; 
spes vero Hil. (Cod, Clarom. = m). 


dob.) ; ¢o/. vero Tert.; spes vero Tert. 


Here, as elsewhere in Epp. Paul., there is a considerable amount of mattez 
common to all forms of the Version, enough to give colour to the supposition 
that a single translation lies at their root. But the salient expressions are 
changed ; and in this instance Tertullian goes with Cyprian, as Hilary with 
the European texts. The renderings foferantia and presssera are verified for 
Tertullian elsewhere (folerantia Luke xxi. 19; 1 Thess. i. 4: pressure 
Rom. viii. 35 ; xii. 1a; 1 Cor. vii. 28; 3 Cor. i. 8; iv. 17; vi. 4; vii. 4; 
Col. i. 24; 2 Thess. i. 4; Apoe. ii. 22; vii. 14), as also delectio tie which 
the quotation does not extend in this passage, but which is found ia 
Luke xi. 42; John xiii. 35 ; Rom. viii. 35, 39; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 ff., &e.). We 
note however that Hilary and Tertullian agree in perficst (perficiat), though 
in another place Hilary has allusively ¢ribulatzo patsentiam eperatur. 
Perhaps this coincidence may point to an older rendering. 


8B. ob pdvoy 8€ (éoryxayery GAA Kal Kavydpueba, OF éorneéres dAXG Kal 

cavxopevor): in this elliptical form characteristic of St. Paul and 

esp. of this group of Epistles (cf. v. 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 19). 

Kavxapevor BC, Orig. 525 and others: a ‘good group, but open to suspicion 

of conforming to ver. 11 (q. v.); we have also found a similar group, on the 

whole inferior, in iii. 28. If xavyd@pevos were right it would be another 


example of that broken and somewhat inconsecutive structure which is 
doubtless due, as Va. suggests, to the habit of dictating te an amanuensis. 


Note the contrast between the Jewish xavxnois which ‘is excluded ' 
(iii. 27) and this Christian cavyyots. The one rests on supposed 
human privileges and merit; the other draws all its force from the 
assurance of Divine love. 

The Jewish writers know of another eavynots (besides the empty boasting 
which St. Paul reprehends), but it is reserved for the blest in Paradise: 4 Ezr. 


vii. 98 [Bensly =vi. 72 O. F. Fritzsche] exultabunt cum fiducia e .. . cow 
fidebunt non confust, et gaudebunt mon reverentes. 
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dv rais Odiveor. The Gripes are the physical hardships and 
sufferings that St. Paul regards as the inevitable portion of the 
Christian; cf. Rom. viii. 35 ff.; 1 Cor. iv. 11-13; vii. 26-32; xv. 
30-32; 2 Cor. i. 3-10; xi. 23-27. Such passages give us 
glimpses of the stormy background which lies behind St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He is so absorbed in his ‘ Gospel’ that this makes very 
little impression upon him. Indeed, as this chapter shows, the 
overwhelming sense of God’s mercy and love fills him with such 
exultation of spirit that bodily suffering not only weighs like dust in 
the balance but positively serves to strengthen his constancy. The 
same feeling comes out in the iwepyxdper of viii. 37: the whole 
passage is parallel. 

éwoporjy: not merely a passive quality but a ‘masculine con- 
stancy in holding out under trials’ (Waite on a Cor. vi. 4), ‘forti- 
tude.’ See on ii. 7 above. 

4. Soxipq: the character which results from the process of trial, 
the temper of the veteran as opposed to that of the raw recruit; cf. 
James i. 12, &c. The exact order of tmoporn and doxiuy must not 
be pressed too far: in St. Jamesi. 3 ré doxiusov ris wiorews produces 
tropevn. If St. James had seen this Epistle (which is doubtful) we 
might suppose that he had this passage in his mind. The con- 
ception is that of 2 Tim. ii. 3 (in the revised as well as the received 
text). 

¥ 8¢ Boxiph EAwida. It is quite intelligible as a fact of experience 
that the hope which is in its origin doctrinal should be strengthened 
by the hardening and bracing of character which come from 
actual conflict. Still the ultimate basis of it is the overwhelming 
sense of God’s love, brought home through the Death of Christ ; 
and to this the Apostle returns. 

5. 06 xaraoxdve: : ‘ does not disappoint,’ ‘ does not prove illusory.’ 
The text Is. xxviii. 16 (LXX) caught the attention of the early 
Christians from the Messianic reference contained in it (‘ Behold, 
I lay in Zion,’ &c.), and the assurance by which this was followed 
(‘he that believeth shall not be put to shame’) was confirmed to 
them by their own experience: the verse is directly quoted Rom. 
ix. 33 q.v.; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

4 dydwy roid O<od: certainly ‘the love of God for us,’ not ‘ our 
love for God’ (Theodrt. Aug. and some moderns): dydry thus 
comes to mean, ‘our sense of God’s love,’ just as edpyyy = ‘ our 
sense of peace with God.’ 

éxxéxuta:. The idea of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
ment is usually conveyed in the East through the metaphor of 
watering. St. Paul seems to have had in his mind Is. xliv. 3 
‘1 will pour water upon him that is thirsty, and streams upon the 
dry ground: I will pour My Spirit upon thy seed,’ &c. 

S.A Mvedparos ‘Ayieu: without the art., for the Spirit as imparted 
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St. Paul refers all his conscious experience of the privileges of 
Christianity to the operation of the Holy Spirit, dating from the 
time when he definitively enrolled himself as a Christian, i.e. from 
his baptism. 

6. én ydép. There is here a difficult, but not really very im- 
portant, variety of reading, the evidence for which may be thus 
summarized :— 

én yap at the beginning of the verse with ér also after doOevar, 
the mass of MSS. 

fr. at the beginning of the verse only, some inferior MSS. 
(later stage of the Ecclesiastical text). 

ais ri ydp (possibly representing iva ri yap, ut gusd enim), the 
Western text (Latin authorities). 

el ydp few authorities, partly Latin. 

ef ye B. 

It is not easy to select from these a reading which shall account 
for all the variants. That indeed which has the best authority, the 
double én, does not seem to be tenable, unless we suppose an 
accidental repetition of the word either by St. Paul or his amanuensis. 
It would not be difficult to get é yap from iva ri ydp, oF vice versa, 
through the doubling or dropping of iw from the preceding word 
HMIN; nor would it be difficult to explain ér: yap from ei ydp, or 
vice versa. We might then work our way back to an alternative el 
yap or et ye, which might be confused with each other through the 
use of an abbreviation. Fuller details are given below. We think 
on the whole that it is not improbable that here, as in iv. 1, B has 
preserved the original reading ei ye. For the meaning of «i ye (‘ 80 
surely as’ Va.) see T. S. Evans in Exp. 1882, i. 176 f.; and the note 
on iti, 30 above. 


In more detail the evidence stands thus: gv: ydép here with &r: also after 
doGevav NAC D* al.: és here only DDE KLP &e.: eis ri yap D°>FG: 
at guid enim Lat.-Vet. Vulg., Iren.-lat. Faustin: ef ydp 104 Greg. (=h 
Scriv.), fuld., Isid.-Pelus. Aug. dss: «i ydp...é7i Boh. (‘For if, we being still 
weak,’ &c.); el 5¢ Pesh.: ef ye B. [The readings are wrongly given by Lips., 
and not quite correctly even by Gif., through overlooking the commas in Tisch. 
The statement which is at once fullest and most exact will be found in WH.] 
It thus appears: (1) that the reading most strongly supported is ém ydp, 
with double ém, which is impossible unless we suppose a /apsws calamd 
between St. Paul and his amanuensis. (2) The Wester reading is «is ri 
yép, which may conceivably be a paraphrastic equivalent for an original va 
ri yap (Gif., from wt guid enims of Iren.-lat. &e.); this is no doubt a very 
early reading. (3) Another sporadic reading is ef yép. (4) B alone gives 
ef ye. So far as sense goes this is the best, and there are not a few cases in 
N. T. where the reading of B alone strongly commends itself (cf. iv. 1 above) 
But the problem is, how to account for the other readings? It would not be 
difficult palaeographically from «el ydp te get érs yap by dittography of 
t (eipap, entrap, etirap), or from this again to get els ri yép through ditto- 
graphy of ¢ and confusion with c (ectirap) ; or we might take the alternative 
ingeniously suggested by Gif, ef supposing that the original reading was iva 
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i yap, of which the first two letters had been absorbed by the previous #juir 
(esantinienean): There would thus be no great difficulty in accounting for 

e origin either of ér: yap or of the group of Western readings; and the 
primitive variants would be reduced to the two, €) rap and ei re. Dr. Hort 
proposed to account for these by a conjectural €1: wep, which would be a con- 
ceivable root for all the variations—partly through paraphrase and partly 
through errors of transcription. We might however escape the necessity of 
Tesorting to conjecture by supposing confusion between re and the abbrevia- 
tion m. [For this form see T. W. Allen, Notes on Abbreviations im Greek 
MSS. (Oxford, 1889), p. 9 and pl. iii; Lehmann, Dee tachygraphischen Ab- 
kursungen d. griech. Handschriften (Leipzig, 1880), p. 91 f. taf. 9. We 
believe that the oldest extant example is in the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Seobiemse of the seventh century (Wattenbach, Scrtp7. Graec. Specim. tab. 8), 
where the abbreviation appears in a corrupt form. But we know that short- 
hand was very largely practised in the early centuries Eus. H. £. 
VL. xxiii. 2), and it may have been used by Tertius himself.] Where we 
have such a tangled skein to unravel as this it is impossible to speak very 
confidently ; but we suspect that «i ye, as it makes the best sense, may also 
be the original reading. 

ai re (si tb) 


@ re el Yop 
tm rap of rap 


ort rap j 
[in]a vi rap ee vi rap 
est guid sein 

doPevav: ‘incapable’ of working out any righteousness for our- 
selves. 

xara xaipéy. St. Paul is strongly impressed with the fitness of 
the moment in the world’s history which Christ chose for His 
intervention in it. This idea is a striking link of connexion between 
the (practically) acknowledged and the disputed Epistles ; compare 
on the one hand Gal. iv. 4; 2 Cor. vi. 2; Rom. iii. 26 ; and on 
the other hand Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii 6; vi. 15; Titi 3. 

7. pods yép. The ydp explains how this dying for sinners is 
a conspicuous proof of love. A few may face death for a good 
man, still fewer for a righteous man, but in the case of Christ 
there is more even than this; He died for declared enemies of God. 

For pédus the first hand of ® and Orig. read méys, which has more 

attestation in Luke ix. 39. The two words were easily confused both in 

sense and in writing. 

éwép Sixaiov. There is clearly in this passage a contrast between 
bmép dixaiov and bnép row dyabod. They are not expressions which 
may be taken as roughly synonymous (Mey.-W. Lips. &c.), but it 
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is implied that it is an easier thing to die for the ¢yaSés than for the 
dicaos, Similarly the Gnostics drew a distinction between the 
God of the O. T. and the God of the N. T., calling the one dicaos 
and the other dya6és (Iren. Adv. Haer. I. xxvii. 1; comp. other 
passages and authorities quoted by Gif. p. 123). The dixass keeps 
to the ‘letter of his bond’; about the dyaéés there is something 
warmer and more genial such as may well move to self-sacrifice 
and devotion. 

In face of the clear and obvious parallel supplied by Irenaeus, 
not to speak of others, it should not be argued as it is by Weiss 
and Lips. (who make ro aya@od neut.) and even by Mey. and Dr. 
T. K. Abbott (Zssays, p. 7g) that there is no substantial difference 
between &ixatos and dyabss. We ourselves often use ‘righteous’ 
and ‘good’ as equivalent without effacing the distinction between 
them when there is any reason to emphasize it. The stumbling- 
block of the art. before ¢ya6ot and not before dceaiov need not stand 
in the way. This is sufficiently explained by Gif. who points out 
that the clause beginning with pédks is virtually negative, so that 
écxaéov is indefinite and does not need the art., while the affirmative 
clause implies a definite instance which the art. indicates. 

We go therefore with most English and American scholars 
(Stuart, Hodge, Gif. Va. Lid.) against some leading Continental 
names in maintaining what appears to be the simple and natural 
sense of the passage. 

8. cuviomes: see on iii. 5. 

thy davrod dydwny: ‘His own love,’ emphatic, prompted from 
within not from without. Observe that the death of Christ is here 
referred to the will of the Father, which lies behind the whole of 
what is commonly (and not wrongly) called the ‘scheme of re- 
demption.’ Gif. excellently remarks that the ‘ proof of God’s love 
towards us drawn from the death of Christ is strong in proportion 
to the closeness of the union between God and Christ.’ It is the 
death of One who is nothing less than ‘ the Son.’ 


viv tavrod dydany Gs 8 Gebs RACKP &e.: & @eds els §uas 
DEFGL:;: om. 6 @eés B. re is no substantial difference of meaning, 
as els jyas in any case goes with cwicrna, net with dydeyy. 


éwép jay dwéBave. St. Paul uses emphatic language, 1 Cor. 
xv. 1-3, to show that this doctrine was not confined to himself but 
was a common property of Christians. 

9. St. Paul here separates between ‘justification,’ the pronouncing 
‘not guilty’ of sinners in the past and their final salvation from the 
wrath to come. He also clearly connects the act of justification 
with the bloodshedding of Christ: he would have said with the 
author of Heb. ix. 22 xwpls aluarexxvaias od yiveras dears, see p. 92, 
above. 
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No clearer passage can be quoted for distinguishing the spheres 
of justification and sanctification than this verse and the next—the 
one an objective fact accomplished without us, the other a change 
ree within us. Both, though in different ways, proceed from 

nist. 

8:' adroé: explained by the next verse év rj (9 airov. That 
which saves the Christian from final judgement is his union with 
the living Christ. 

10. xarmAAdynper. The natural prima facie view is that the 
reconciliation is mutual; and this view appears to verify itself on 
examination: see below. 

év tH Seq adroé. For the full meaning of this see the notes on 
ch. vi. 8-11; viii. 10, 11. 

11. xauxdpevor (NBC D, &c.) is decisively attested for cavympeba, 
which was doubtless due to an attempt to improve the construction. 
The part. is loosely attached to what precedes, and must be taken 
as in sense equivalent to cavyopeba. In any case it is present and 
not future (as if constructed with cwbnodueba). We may compare 
a similar loose attachment of dicacovpeves in ch. iii. 24. 


The Idea of Reconciliation or Atonement. 


The xaraddayn described in these verses is the same as the «ipnyn 
of ver. 1; and the question necessarily meets us, What does this 
cipnyn OF xatad\Aayn Mean? Is it a change in the attitude of man to 
God or in that of God to man? Many high authorities contend 
that it is only a change in the attitude of man to God. 

Thus Lightfoot on Col. i. 21: ‘ éyOpous, “ hostile to God,” as the 
opposite of dmndAorpiopevovs, not “ hateful to God,” as it is taken 
by some. The active rather than the passive sense of éypous is 
required by the context, which (as commonly in the N. T.) speaks 
of the sinner as reconciled to God, not of God as reconciled to the 
sinner ... It is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.’ 

Similarly Westcott on 1 Jo. ii. 2 (p. 85): ‘Such phrases as “ pro- 
pitiating God” and “God being reconciled” are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. 
v. tof.) There is “propitiation” in the matter of sin or of the 
sinner. The love of God is the same throughout; but He 
“cannot” in virtue of His very nature welcome the impenitent 
and sinful: and more than this, He “cannot” treat sin as if it 
were not sin. This being so, the Aacpds, when it is applied to the 
sinner, so to speak, neutralizes the sin.’ [A difficult and it may be 
thought hardly tenable distinction. The relation of God to sin is 
not merely passive but active; and the term idaoyds is properly 
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used in reference to a personal agent. Some one is ‘ propitiated’ : 
and who can this be, but God ?] 

The same idea is a characteristic feature in the theology of 
Ritschl (Recht. u. Vers. ii. 230 ff.). 

No doubt there are passages where ¢x6pés denotes the hostility 
and xaraddayy the reconciliation of man to God; but taking the 
language of Scripture as a whole, it does not seem that it can be 
explained in this way. 

(x) In the immediate context we have ry» xarahdayyw éhdBoper, 
implying that the reconciliation comes to man from the side of 
God, and is not directly due to any act of his own. We may 
compare the familiar xdpis ai eipyvn, to which is usually added ame 
@eou in the greetings of the Epistles. 

(2) In Rom. xi 28 ¢x6poi is opposed to adyammrei, where dyamnrot 
must be passive (‘beloved by God’), so that it is hardly possible 
that ¢y@poi can be entirely active, though it may be partly so: it 
seems to correspond to our word ‘ hostile.’ 

(3) It is difficult to dissociate such words as Aacrypiov (Rom. iii. 
“¥ daonuds (1 Jo. ii. 2) from the idea of propitiating a person. 
yii(4) There is frequent mention of the Anger of God as directed 
against sinners, not merely at the end of all things, but also at this - 
present time (Rom. i. 18, &c.). When that Anger ceases to be 
so directed there is surely a change (or what we should be com- 
pelled to call a change) on the part of God as well as of man.) 

We infer that the natural explanation of the passages which 
speak of enmity and reconciliation between God and man is that 
they are not on one side only, but are mutual. 

At the same time we must be well aware that this 1s only our 
imperfect way of speaking: xara GyOpwroy Aéyo must be written 
large over all such language. We are obliged to use anthropo- 
morphic expressions which imply a change of attitude or relation 
on the part of God as well as of man;)and yet in some way which 
we cannot wholly fathom we may believe that with Him there is 
“no variableness, neither shado of turning.’ 


THE FALL OF ADAM AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 


V. 12-14. What a contrast does this last description 
suggest between the Fall of Adam and the justifying Work 
of Christ! There is indeed parallelism as well as contrast. 
For tt is true that as Christ brought righteousness and life, 
so Adam's Fall brought sin and death. If death prevailed 
throughout the bve-Mosatc period, that could not be due solely 
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to the act of r.iwse who died. Death ts the punishment of 
sin but they had not sinned against law as Adam had. 
The true cause then was not their own sin, but Adam's; 
whose fall thus had consequences extending beyond stself, like 
the redeeming act of Christ. 


The description just given of the Work of Christ, first justifying 
and reconciling the sinner, and then holding out to him the hope 
of final salvation, brings out forcibly the contrast between the 
two great Representatives of !\umanity—Adam and Christ. The 
act by which Adam fell, like the act of Christ, had a far-reaching 
effect upon mankind. Through kis Fall, Sin, as an active principle, 
first gained an entrance among the human race; and Sin brought 
with it the doom of (physical) Death. So that, through Adam’s 
Fall, death pervaded the whole body of his descendants, because 
they one and all fell into sin, and died as he had died. ™ When 
I say ‘they sinned’ I must insert a word of qualification. In the 
strict sense of full responsibility, they could not sin: for that 
attaches only to sin against law, and they had as yet no law to 
sin against. “Yet they suffered the full penalty of sin. All 
through the long period which intervened between Adam and the 
Mosaic legislation, the tyrant Death held sway; even though 
those who died had not sinned, as Adam had, in violation of 
an express command. This proved that something deeper was 
at work: and that could only be the transmitted effect of Adam’s 
sin. It is this tranamitted effect of a single act which made Adam 
a type of the coming Messiah. 


12. 814 roéro: points to the logical connexion with what pre 
cedes. It has been argued, at somewhat disproportionate length, 
whether this refers to ver. 11 only (Fricke, De Mente dogmattca loct 
Paulini ad Rom. v. 12 sq., Lipsiae, 1880, Mey., Philippi, Beet), or 
to wv. g-11 (Fri.), or to wv. 1-11 (Rothe, Hofmann), or to the 
whole discussion from i. 17 onwards (Beng., Schott, Reiche, 
Riickert). We cannot lay down so precisely how much was 
consciously present to the mind of the Apostle. But as the lead- 
ing idea of the whole section is the comparison of the train of 
consequences flowing from the Fall of Adam with the train of 
consequences flowing from the Justifying Act of Christ, it seems 
natural to include at least as much as contains a brief outline of 
that work, i.e. as far as vv. I-11. 
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That being so, we cannot with Fricke infer from ver. 11 tha. 
St. Paul only wishes to compare the result of death in the one 
case with that of 4 in the other. Fricke, however, is right in 
saying that his object is not to inquire into the origin of death 
or sin. The origin of both is assumed, not propounded as 
anything new. This is important for the understanding of the 
bearings of the passage. All turns on this, that the effects ot 
Adam’s Fall were transmitted to his descendants; but St. Paul 
nowhere says ow they were transmitted; nor does he even define 
in precise terms what is transmitted. He seems, however, to mean 
(1) the liability to sin, (2) the liability to die as the punishment 
of sin. 

Sowep. The structure of the paragraph introduced by this 
word (to the end of ver. 14) is broken in a manner very character- 
istic of St. Paul. He begins the sentence as if he intended it to 
run: domep 80 évds dvOpamev n dpapria els roy xéopoy ciondrOe, nai died 
ris duaprias 6 Odvaros . .. ovTw kai de vis avOpamov 4% dixaociwn 
elon Oe, cat 8d ris Bixatocwys 4 fon. But the words di ris dpap- 
rias 6 Odvaros bring up the subject which St. Paul is intending to 
raise, viz. the connexion of sin and death with the Fall of Adam: 
he goes off upon this, and when he has discussed it sufficiently 
for his purpose, he does not return to the form of sentence 
which he had originally planned, ‘but he attaches the clause 
comparing Christ to Adam by a relative (és ¢or: riros rov péAXovros) 
to the end of his digression: and so what should have been the 
main apodosis of the whole paragraph becomes merely sub- 
ordinate. It is a want of finish in style due to eagerness and 
intensity of thought; but the meaning is quite clear. Compare 
the construction of ii. 16; iii. 8, 26. 

4 dpapria: Sin, as so often, is personified: it is a mali 
force let loose among mankind: see the fuller note at the end of 
the chapter. 

eis tov xdopoy eto9Oe: a phrase which, though it reminds us 
specially of St. John (John i. 9, 10; iii. 17, 19; vi. 14; ix. 5, 
39; x. 36, &c.), is not peculiar to him (cf. 1 Tim. i. 15; Heb. 
x. 5). St. John and the author of Heb. apply it to the personal 
incarnation of the Logos; here it is applied to the impersonal 
self-diffusion of evil. 

6 @dvaros. Some have taken this to mean ‘eternal death,’ 
chiefly on the ground of wv. 17, 21, where it seems to be opposed 
to ‘eternal life.’ QOltr. is the most strenuous supporter of this 
view. But it is far simpler and better to take it of ‘physical 
death’: because (1) this is clearly the sense of ver. 14; (2) it is 
the sense of Gen. ii. 17; iii, 19; to which St. Paul is evidently 
alluding. It seems probable that even in vv. 17, 21, the idea 
is in the first instance physical. But St. Paul does not draw the 
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marked distinction that we do between this life and the life to 
come. The mention of death in any sense is enough to suggest 
the contrast of life in all its senses. The Apostle’s argument 
is that the gift of life and the benefits wrought by Christ are 
altogether wider in their range than the penalty of Adam’s sin; 
twepenepiocevoey  xdpis is the keynote of the passage. It is not 
necessary that the two sides of the antithesis should exactly cor- 
respond. In each particular the scale weighs heavily in favour 
of the Christian. 


The Western text (D E FG, &c.) omits this word altogether. Aug. 
makes the subject of the vb. not death but sin: he accuses the Pelagians 
of inserting (the second) 6 @4varos. 


3AAOev: contains the force of distribution; ‘made its way to 
each individual member of the race’: xaOdmep ris xAjjpos marpos 
dcaBas em rovs éyydvous (‘like a father’s inheritance divided among 
his children’), Euthym.-Zig. 

ég’ g. Though this expression has been much fought over, 
there can now be little doubt that the true rendering is ‘ because.’ 
(1) Orig. followed by the Latin commentators Aug. and Ambrstr. 
took the rel. as masc. with antecedent ’Addu; ‘in whom,’ i.e. ‘in 
Adam.’ But in that case (i) és would not be the right preposi- 
tion; (ii) ¢ would be too far removed from its antecedent. 
(2) Some Greeks quoted by Photius also took the rel. as masc. 
with antecedent Odvaros: ‘in which,’ i.e. ‘in death,’ which is 
even more impossible. (3) Some moderns, taking ¢ as neut. and 
the whole phrase as equivalent to a conjunction, have tried to 
get out of it other meanings than ‘because.’ So (i) ‘in like 
manner as’ (‘all died, jus¢ as all sinned’), Rothe, De Wette; 
(ii) (= ég’ dcov) ‘in proportion as,’ ‘in so far as’ (‘all died, i” so 
far as all sinned’), Ewald, Tholuck (ed. 1856) and others. But 
the Greek will not bear either of these senses. (4) ¢ is rightly 
taken as neut., and the phrase ¢f’ ¢ as conj.=‘because’ (‘for 
that’ AV. and RV.) by Theodrt. Phot. Euthym.-Zig. and the mass 
of modern commentators. This is in agreement with Greek 
usage and is alone satisfactory. 


é~ ¢ in classical writers more often means ‘on condition that’: cf. 
Thuc. i. 113 oxovdas woinodpevar bp’ g Tobs avBpas Komiodvra, ‘on con- 
dition of getting back their prisoners,’ &c. The plural ép’ ofs is more 
common, as in dv6" dy, é¢ ay, &’ dv. In N.T. the phrase occurs three 
times, always as it would seem =fropterea guod, ‘because’: cf. 2 Cor. v. 4 
orevé{opey Bapotpevarr ép @ ov OeAoper éxdicacOa «.7.A.; Phil. iii, 1a 
ep’ @ xal natednpOry ind X. ’l. (where ‘seeing that’ or ‘because’ appears 
to be the more provable rendering). So Phavorinus (d. 1537; a lexico- 
grapher of the Renaissance period, who incorporated the contents of oldes 
works, but here seems to be inventing his examples) é¢’ @ dy7i rod Sdn 
Adyouow ’Arrixol, ofov ég’ G ray srdowdy elpydéo (‘because you com 
mitted the theft’) #.7.A. 
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&}' 3 wdvres Rpaptor. Here lies the crywx of this difficult pas- 
sage. In what sense did ‘all sin ? (1) Many, including even 


¢ 


Meyer, though explaining ¢¢ ¢ as neut. rather than masc., yet 
give to the sentence as a whole a meaning practically equivalent 
to that which it has if the antecedent of @ is Addu. Bengel has 
given this classical expression: omnes peccarunt, Adamo peccante, 
‘all sinned implicitly in the sin of Adam,’ his sin involved theirs. 
The objection is that the words supplied are far too important 
to be left to be understood. If St. Paul had meant this, why did 
he not say so? The insertion of ¢y ’Adaz would have removed 
all ambiguity. (2) The Greek commentators for the most part 
supply nothing, but take jyaprov in its usual sense: ‘all sinned 
in their own persons, and on their own initiative.’ So Euthym.- 
Zig.: drs mavres fuaptov axodovOneavres rH mpomdrops Kata ye TO 
dyaprjca., The objection to this is that it destroys the parallelism 
between Adam and Christ: besides, St. Paul goes on to show 
in the same breath that they could not sin in the same way that 
Adam did. Sin implies law; but Adam’s descendants had no law. 
(3) It is possible however to take quaprov in its ordinary sen@ 
without severing the connexion between Adam and his posterity. 
If they sinned, their sin was due in part to tendencies inherited 
from Adam. So practically Stuart, Fricke, Weiss, &c. There 
still remains the difficulty as to the connexion of this clause with 
what follows: see the next note. 


It is a further argument in favour of the view taken above that a very 
similar sequence of thought is found in 4 Ezra, Immediately after laying 
down that the sin of Adam’s descendants is due to.that malignitas radicés 
which they inherit from their forefather (see the passage quoted in full 
below), the writer goes on to describe this sin as a repetition of Adam’s due 
to the fact that they too had within them the cor malignum as he had: Zt 
deliguerunt qui habitabant civitatem, im omnibess facientes sicut fectt Adam 
et omnes generationes eius, utebaniur enim et ips corde maligno (4 Ezra iii. 
25{.). Other passages may be quoted both from 4 Ezra and from Afoe. 
Baruch. which lay stress at once on the inherited tendency to sin and on the 
freedom of choice in those who give way to it: see the fuller note below. 


13. dxpt yap vépou «1A. At first sight this seems to give a 
reason for just the opposite of what is wanted: it seems to prove 
not that mdvres jjpaprov, but that however much men might sin 
they had not at least the full guilt of sin. This is really what 
St. Paul aims at proving. There is an under-current all through 
the passage, showing how there was something else at work 
besides the guilt of individuals. That ‘something’ is the effect 
of Adam’s Fall. The Fall gave the predisposition to sin; and 
the Fall linked together sin and death. 

St. Paul would not say that the absence of written law did 
away with all responsibility. He has already laid down most 
distinctly that Gentiles, though without such written law, have 
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law enough to be judged by (ii. 12-16); and Jews before the 
time of Moses were only in the position of Gentiles. But the 
degree of their guilt could not be the same either as that of 
Adam, or as that of the Jews after the Mosaic legislation. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as an open question whether, apart 
from Adam, pre-Mosaic sins would have been punishable with 
death. What St. Paul wishes to bring out is that prior to the 
giving of the Law, the fate of mankind, to an extent and in a way 
which he does not define, was directly traceable to Adam’s Fall. 

Gapria 8é odx éddoyeira: x.t.A. The thought is one which 
had evidently taken strong hold on St. Paul: see on iv. 15, and 
the parallels there quoted. 

@Xoyeitas: ‘brought into account’ (Gif.), as of an entry made 
in a ledger. The word also occurs in Philem. 18, where see 
Lightfoot’s note. 


@Adoyeira (or éyAoyeira) RE BCDEFGKLP, &c., tddrdoydra Be: 
évedoyeiro N*, E\dcyGTo A 52 108; tmputabatur Vulg. codd. Ambrstr. aé. 
The imperf. appears te be a (mistaken) correction due to the context. 
As to the form of the verb: éAAdya is decisively attested in Philem. 18; 
but it would not follow that the same form was used here where St. Paul 
is employing a different amanuensis: however, as the tendency of the MSS. 
is rather to obliterate vernacular forms than to introduce them, there is 
perhaps a slight balance of probability in favour of €AAoydras: see Westcott 
and Hort, Motes on Orthography in Appendix to Lvtrod. p. 166 ff. 


14. éBacihevcey & Odvaros. St. Paul appeals to the universal 
prevalence of death, which is personified, as sin had been just 
before, under the figure of a grim tyrant, in proof of the mis- 
chief wrought by Adam’s Fall. Nothing but the Fall could 
account for that universal prevalence. Sin and death had their 
beginnings together, and they were propagated side by side. 


On the certainty and universality of Death, regarded as a penalty, comp. 
Seneca, Var. Ouaest. ii. 59 Eodem cttius tardiusve veniendum est... [* 
omnes constitutum est capitale supplicium et quidem constitutione tustissima. 
nam quod magnum solet esse solatium extrema passuris, quorum eadem 
causa et sors cadem est. Similarly Philo speaks of rov ouppud vexpdv Hydav, 
7d o@pa (De Gigant. 3; ed. Mang. i. 264). Elsewhere he goes a step further 
and asserts $71 nay7l yevyyTa ... ovppues TO dpaprdvey., For parallels in 
4 Ezra and Apoc. Baruch. see below. 

émi rods py Gpapracavtas. A number of authorities, mostly Lat‘n Fathers, 
but including also the important margin of Cod. 67 with three other cursives, 
the first hand of d, and the Greek of Orig. at least once, omit the negative, 
making the reign of death extend only over those who had sinned after the 
likeness of Adam. So Orig.-lat. (Rufinus) repeatedly and expressly, Latin 
MSS. known to Aug., the ‘older Latin MSS.’ according to Ambrstr. and 
Sedulius. The comment of Ambrstr. is interesting as showing a certain grasp 
of critical principles, though it was difficult for any one in those days to have 
sufficient command of MSS. to know the real state of the evidence. Ambrstr 

refers in this case the evidence of the Latin MSS., because those with which 
2a is acquainted are older than the Greek, and represent, as he thiaks, an 
older form of text. He claims that this form: has the support of Tertullian 
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Cyprian and Victorinus—a statement which we are not at present able to 
verify. He accounts for the Greek reading by the usual theory of heretical 
corruption. There is a similar question of the insertion or omission of a 
negative in Rom. iv. 19 (q.v.), Gal. ii. 5. In two out of the three cases 
Western text omits the negative, but in ch. iv, 19 it inserts it. 

wbros (rivrw): (1) the ‘impression’ left by a sharp blow (rdw rumov 
viv ff\ov John xx. 28), in particular the ‘stamp’ struck by a die; (2) 
inasmuch as such a stamp bears the figure on the face of the die, ‘copy,’ 
‘figure,’ or ‘ representation ’; (3) by a common transition from effect to cause, 
‘mould,’ ‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar’; (4) hence in the special sense of the word 
type, which we have adopted from the Greek of the N.T., ‘an event or 
person in history corresponding in certain characteristic features to another 
event or person.’ That which comes first in order of time is properly the 
type, that which comes afterwards the antitype (dyrirvmos 1 Pet. iii. 21). 
These correspondences form a part of the Divine economy of revelation: see 
esp. Cheyne, /saiah, ii. 170 ff. (Essay III, ‘ On the Christian Element in the 
Book of Isaiah ’). 


Tod péddovros. (1) The entirely personal nature of the whole 
comparison prevents us from taking rod wéAA. as neut. = ‘that 
which was to come’ (Beng., Oltramare). If St. Paul had 
mtended this, he would have written rod péAdovros aidvos. (2) 
Neither is it probable that we have here a direct allusion to the 
Rabbinical designation of the Messiah as 6 Sevrepos or 6 frxaros 
"Addy (x Cor. xv. 45, 47). If St. Paul had intended this, he 
would have written rod péAdovros ’Addu. (3) The context makes 
it clear enough who is intended. The first representative of 
the human race as such prefigured its second Great Repre- 
sentative, whose coming lay in the future: this is sufficiently 
brought out by the expression ‘of Him who was to be.’ 6 
uéAho» thus approximates in meaning to 6 é¢pyduevos (Matt. xi. 
3; Luke vii. 19; Heb. x. 37), which however appears not to 
have been, as it is sometimes regarded, a standing designation 
for the Messiah *. In any case rod péddovros = ‘Him who was to 
come’ when Adam fell, not ‘ who #s (still) to come’ (Fri. De W.). 


The Effects of Adam's Fall is Fewish Theology. 


Three points come out clearly in these verses: (1) the Fall of 
Adam brought death not only to Adam himself but to his 
descendants; (2) the Fall of Adam also brought sin and the 
tendency to sin; (3) and yet in spite of this the individual does 
not lose his responsibility. All three propositions receive seme 
partial illustration from Jewish sources, though the Talmud does 


* ‘The designation “The Coming One” (ada), though a most truthful 
expression of Jewish expectancy, was mot one ordinarily used of the Messiah.’ 
Gdersheim, LZ. & 7. i. p. 668 
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not seem to have had any consistent doctrine on the subject. 
Dr. Edersheim says expressly: ‘So far as their opinions can be 
gathered from their writings the great doctrines of Original Sin and 
of the sinfulness of our whole nature, were not held by the ancient 
Rabbis’ (Zsfe and Times, &c. i. 165). Still there are approxima- 
tions, especially in the writings on which we have drawn so freelw 
already, the Fourth Book of Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch. 


(1) The evidence is strongest as to the connexion between Adam’s sin and 
the introduction of death. ‘There were,’ says Dr. Edersheim, ‘two divergent 
opinions—the one ascribing death to personal, the other to Adam’s guilt’ 
(op. c#t. i. 166). It is however allowed that the latter view greatly pre- 
ponderated. ‘Traces of it are found as far back as the Sapiential Books: 
e.g. Wisd. ii. 23 f. 6 @eds deticey row dyOpumov tw’ dplapaig... pOdvy 8a 
d:a8ddrov Odvaros elopdrOey eis tov xdopov, where we note the occurrence of 
St. Paul’s phrase; Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] 8: atriy (sc. riy yuvaika) drobvi- 
gkopev mévres. The doctrine is also abundantly recognized in 4 Ezra and 
Apoc. Barwch.: 4 Ezr. iii. 7 et husde (sc. Adame) mandastt diligere viam 
tuam, et practerivit eam; et siatim instituistd in eum mortem et in 
sationibus (= generationibus) eius: Apoc. Baruch, xvii. 3 (Adam) mortem 
atiulit et abscidtt annos corum gui ab 60 geniti fuerunt: sbid. xxiii. 4 
Quando peccavit Adam et dscreta fust mors contra eos gut gignerentur. 

(a) We are warned (by Dr. Edersheim in Sp. Comm. Apocr. ad loc.) not 
to identify the statement of Ecclus. xxv. 24 [33] dad -yuvaseds dp?) dpaprias 
with the N. T. doctrine of Original Sin: still it points in that direction; we 
have just seen that the writer deduces from Eve the death of all mankind, 
and in like manner he also seems to deduce from her (amd yur.) the switiuem 
peccandi. More explicit are 4 Ezra iii. a1 f. Cor enim malignum baiulans 
frimus Adam transgressus et oietus est, sed et omnes gut de co mati sunt: 
st facta est permanens infirmitas, et lex cum corde populi, cum malignitate 
vadicis; ef discessit quod bonum est, et mansit malignum: ibid. iv. 30 
Quoniam granum seminis malt seminatum est in corde Adam ab initio, et 
quantum impietatis generavit usque nunc, et generat usque dum veniat area: 
2bid. vii. 48 (118) O tu guid fecisti Adam? Si enim tu peccasti, non est 
factus solius tuus casus, sed et nostrum qui ex te advenimus. 

(3) And yet along with all this we have the explicit assertion of responsi- 
bility on the part of all whe sin. This appears in the passage quoted above 
on ver. 12 (ad fin.). To the same effect are 4 Ezr. viii. 59 f. Non enim 
Altissimus voluit hominem disperdi, sed ipst gut creati stent coinguinaverunt 
women etus qui fectt eos: thid. ix. 11 gut fastidierunt legem meam cum adhuc 
erant kabentes libertatem. Sut the classical passage is Apoc. Baruch. 
liv. 15, 19 Sé exim Adam prior peccavit, et attulit mortem super omnes 
smmaturam ; sed etiam illi qui ex co nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis pracpa- 
vavit animae suae tormentum futurum: et iterum unusquisque ex eis 
elegit stbi gloriam futuram... Non est ergo Adam casssa, nist animae suae 
tantum ; wos vero unusquisque fuit animae swat Adam, 

The teaching of these passages does not really conflict with that of the 
Talmud. The latter is thus summarized by Weber (Altsy#. Theol. p. 216): 
‘By the Fall man came under a curse, is guilty of death, and his right 
relation to God is rendered difficult. More than this cannot be said. Sin, 
to which the bent and leaning had already been planted in man by creation, 
had become a fact ; the “ evil impulse” (= cor mealtguum) gained the mastery 
over mankind, who can only resist it by the greatest efforts; before the Fali 
it had had power over him, but no such ascendancy (Uebermacht).’ Hence 
when the same writer says a little further oa that according to the Rabbis 
‘there is such a thing as transmission of guilt, bat met such a thing as trans 
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mission of sin (Zs gvbt eine Erbschuld, aber keine Erbssinde),’ the negative 
proposition is due chiefly to the clearness with which the Rabbis (like Aper. 
Beruch.) insist upon free-will and direct individual responsibility. 


It seems to us a mistake to place the teaching of St. Paul in toc 
marked opposition to this. There is no fundamental inconsistency 
between his views and those of his contemporaries. He does no? 
indeed either affirm or deny the existence of the cor malignum 
before the Fall, nor does he use such explicit language as es 
vero unusquisgue futt animae suae Adam: on the other hand he 
does define more exactly than the Rabbis the nature of human 
responsibility both under the Law (ch. vii. 7 ff.) and without it 
(ii. 12-15). But here, as elsewhere in dealing with this mysterious 
subject (see p. 267 below), he practically contents himself with 
leaving the two complementary truths side by side. Man inherits 
his nature; and yet he must not be allowed to shift responsibility 
from himself: there is that within him by virtue of which he is free 
to choose ; and on that freedom of choice he must stand or fall. 


ADAM AND CHRIST. 


V. 15-21. So far the parallelism: but mote also the 
contrast. How superior the Work of Christ! (1) How 
different in quality: the one act all sin, the other act all 
bounty or gvace! (ver. 15). (2) How different in quantity, 
or mode of working: one act tainting the whole race with 
sin, and a multitude of sins collected together in one only to 
be forgiven ! (ver. 16). (3) How different and surpassing in 
its whole character and consequences: a reign of Death and 
a reign of Life! (ver. 17). Summarizing: Adam's Fall 
brought sin: Law increased it: but the Work of Grace has 
cancelled, and more than cancelled, the effect of Law (vv. 
18-21). 

*In both cases there is a transmission of effects: but there 
the resemblance ends. In all else the false step (or Fall, as we 
call it) of Adam and the free gift of God’s bounty are most unlike. 
The fall of that ene representative man entailed death upon the 
many members of the race to which he belonged. Can we then 
be surprised if an act of such different quality—the free unearned 
favour of God, and the gift of righteousness bestowed through 
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the kindness of that other Representative Man, Jesus Messiah 
—should have not only cancelled the ‘effect of the Fall, but 
also” brought further blessings to the whole race? There is 
a second difference between this boon bestowed through Christ 
and the ill effects of one man’s sinning. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon Adam took its rise in the act of a single man, and 
had for its result a sweeping verdict of condemnation. But the 
gift bestowed by God inverts this procedure. It took its rise in 
many faults, and it had for its result a verdict declaring sinners 
righteous. ‘Yet once more. Through the single fault of the one 
man Adam the tyrant Death began its reign through that one 
sole agency. Much more then shall the Christian recipients of 
that overflowing kindness and of the inestimable gift of righteous- 
ness—much more shall they also reign, not in death but in life, 
through the sole agency of Jesus Messiah. 

* To sum up. On one side we have the cause, a single Fall; 
and the effect, extending to all men, condemnation. On the other 
side we have as cause, a single absolving act; and as effect, also 
extending to all, a like process of absolution, carrying with it life. 
For as through the disobedience of the one man Adam all 
mankind were placed in the class and condition of ‘sinners,’ so 
through the obedience (shown in His Death upon the Cross) of the 
one man, Christ, the whole multitude of believers shall be placed 
in the class and condition of ‘righteous.’ ™ Then Law came in, 
as a sort of ‘afterthought,’ a secondary and subordinate stage, 
in the Divine plan, causing the indefinite multiplication of sins 
which, like the lapse or fall of Adam, were breaches of express 
command. Multiplied indeed they were, but only with the result 
of calling forth a still more abundant stream of pardoning grace. 
"| Hitherto Sin has sat enthroned in a kingdom of the dead; 
its subjects have been sunk in moral and spiritual death. But this 
has been permitted only in order that the Grace or Goodwill of 
God might also set up its throne over a people fitted for its sway 
by the gift of righteousness, and therefore destined not for death 
but for eternal life—through the mediation of Jesus Messiah, our 
Lord. 


16. wapdtrropa: lit. ‘a slip or fall sideways,’ ‘a false step,’ 
‘a lapse’: hence metaph, im a sense not very dissimilar to dydornma 
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(which is prop. ‘missing a mark’). It is however appropriate 
that mapdwr. should be used for a ‘fall’ or first deflection from 
uprightness, just as daudpr. is used of the failure of efforts towards 
recovery. On the word see Trench, Sym. p. 237 f. 

tod évés: ‘the one man,’ #,¢. Adam. 

ot woddoi: ‘the many,’ practically = mdvras ver. 12; mdvras avOpa-~ 
wovs in ver. 18, ‘all mankind,’ It is very misleading to translate 
as AV,, ignoring the article, if ‘through the offence of one, many 
be dead, by the obedience of ome shall many be made righteous.’ 
Redemption like the Fall proceeds not from any chance member of 
the human race, and its effects extend not only to ‘many’ but to 
‘all’—to ‘all,’ that is potentially, if they embrace the redemption 
which is offered them. 


See Bentley, quoted by Lft. Owe Revision, p. 97, ‘By this accurate version 
some hurtful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation 
had been happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what 
several of the Fathers saw and testified, that of woAAol, the many, in an anti- 
thesis to she ons, are equivalent to wdvres, a//, in ver. 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of she one.’ 


wohdg paddov. What we know of the character of God as dis- 
played in Christ makes us more certain of the good result than of 
the evil. 

4 Swped is more fully defined below (ver. 17) as 9 8wped rips 
3ixasoovms : the gift is the condition of righteousness into which 
the sinner enters. dwped, ‘boon,’ like dapov contrasted with ddpa, 
is reserved for the highest and best gifts; so Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 
70 gudaow peydbovs redeiwy dyaday Snodow (Lft. Rev. p. 77); comp. 
also the ascending scale of expression in Jas. i. 17. 

év xdpire goes closely with 7 deped. In classical Greek we should 
have had the art. 9 é» xdpir:, but in Hellenistic Greek a qualifying 
phrase is attached to a subst. without repetition of the art. Mey. 
however and some others (including Lid.) separate é ydpers from 4 
8eped and connect it with érepiooevee, 


x4ps is more often applied to God the Father, and is exhibited in the 
whole scheme of salvation As applied to Christ it is (1) that active favour 
towards mankind which moved Him to intervene for their salvation (cf. esp. 
a Cor. viii. g); (a) the same active favour shown te the individual by the 
Father and the Son conjointly (Rom. i. 7 q. v.). 


16. The absence of verbs is another mark of compressed anti- 
thetic style. With the first clause we may supply écri, with the 
second ¢yévero; ‘ And not as through one man’s sinning, so is the 
boon. For the judgement sprang from one to condemnation, but 
the free gift sprang from many trespasses (and ended in) a declara-« 
tion of righteousness.’ Im the one case there is expansion out- 
wards, from one to many: in the other case there is contraction 
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inwards ; the movement originates with many sins which are all 
embraced in a single sentence of absolution. 

Sexaiwpa: usually the decision, decree, or ordinance by which 
a thing is declared dicatov (that which gives a thing the force of 
‘right’); here the decision or sentence by which persons are 
declared dixao. The sense is determined by the antithesis to xard- 
xpipa, Sixaiwpa bears to dixaiwois the relation of an act completed 
to an act in process (see p. 31 sup). 

17. wodhk@ paGddov. Here the # forhord argument lies in the 
nature of the two contrasted forces: God’s grace must be more 
powerful in its working than man’s sin. 

Thy wepioceiav... Tis Swpeds tis Stxarogdvyns AapBdvovres. Every 
term here points to that gift of righteousness here described as — 
something objective and external to the man himself, not wrought 
within him but coming to him, imputed not infused. It has its 
source in the overflow of God’s free favour; it is a gift which man 
receives: see pp. 25, 30f., 36 above. . 

Sacidedcouor. The metaphor is present to St. Paul’s mind; 
and having used it just before of the prevalence of Death, he 
naturally recurs to it in the sense more familiar to a Christian of 
his share in the Messianic blessings, of which the foremost was 
a heightened and glorified vitality, that ‘ eternal life’ which is his 
already in germ. 

81d Tod évdg "Incod Xpiotod. The did here covers the whole media- 
tion of the Son in reference to man : it is through His Death that the 
sinner on embracing Christianity enters upon the state of righteous- 
ness, and through the union with Him which follows that his whole 
being is vitalized and transfigured through time into eternity. 

18. This and the three following verses, introduced by the 
strongly illative particles dpa ody, sum up the results of the whole 
comparison between Adam and Christ: the resemblance is set 
forth in vv. 18, 19; the difference and vast preponderance of the 
scaleof blessing in vv. 20, 21. 

Again we have a condensed antithesis—the great salient strokes 
confronting each other without formal construction: origin, extent, 
issue, alike parallel and alike opposed. ‘ As then, through one lapse, 
to all men, unto condemnation—-so also, through one justifying act, 
to all men, unto justification of life.’ There are two difficulties, 
the interpretation of 8’ évds dixatdparos and of dixaloow (ais. 

8. dvds Sixaudparos. Does dixaioua here mean the same thing 
as in ver. 16? If so, it is the sentence by which God declares 
men righteous on account of Christ’s Death. Or is it the merit 
of that Death itself, the ‘righteous act,’ or éaxon, of Christ? A 
number of scholars (Holsten, Va. Lips. Lid.) argue that it must 
be the latter in order to correspond with & dvds maparréparos, So 
too Euthym,-Zig. @&’ dds dixaimuaros red KX. rjv dxpay Sixavorbyyy 
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rerhnpwedros. But it seems better, with Mey. Gif. and others, to 
give the same sense to dixaiopa as in ver. 16. We saw that there 
the sense was fixed by xard«piza, which is repeated in the present 
verse. On the other hand it is doubtful whether d:xatoya can quite 
=‘a righteous act.’ God’s sentence and the act of Christ are so 
inseparable that the one may be used in the antithesis as naturally 
as the other. 

It is best also to follow the natural construction of the Greek 
and make és neut. in agreement with diay. (Mey.-W. Va. 
Gif.) rather than masc. (Lips.). 

Suxaiwow wis. ‘Life’ is both the immediate and ultimate result 
of that state of things into which the Christian enters when he is 
declared ‘ righteous’ or receives his sentence of absolution. 

19. Std tijs wapaKots .. . Sed tis bwaxofs. It is natural that 
this aspect of the Fall as mapaxon should be made prominent in 
a context which lays stress on the effect of law or express command 
in enhancing the heinousness of sin. It is natural also that in 
antithesis to this there should be singled out in the Death of 
Christ its special aspect as imaxon: cf. Heb. v. 8,9; Matt. xxvi. 
39; Phil. ii. 8. On the word mapaxon (‘a failing to hear,’ sxcurza, 
ind thence :nobedientia) see Trench, Syn. p. 234. 

xateotdOyoav ... kataotabjcovrar: ‘ were constituted’... ‘ shall 
be constituted.’ But in what sense ‘constituted’? The Greek 
word has the same ambiguity as the English. If we define further, 
the definition must come from the context. Here the context is 
sufliciently clear: it covers on the one hand the whole result of 
Adam’s Fall for his descendants prior to and independently of their 
own deliberate act of sin; and it covers on the other hand the 
whole result of the redeeming act of Christ so far as that too is 
accomplished objectively and apart from active concurrence on the 
part of the Christian. The fut. cataeraénoovras has reference not to 
the Last Judgement but to future generations of Christians ; to all 
m fact who reap the benefit of the Cross. 


When St. Paul wrote in Gal. ii. 15 hpets péoe Towdaior, wal ode if 2Ovav 
dpuaprmdoi, he implied (speaking for the moment from the stand-point of his 
countrymen) that Gentiles would be regarded as pice dyuaprwdol: they 
belonged ‘to the class’ of sinners; just as we might speak of a child as 
belonging to the ‘criminal class’ before it had done anything by its own ar’ 
to justify its place in that class. The meaning of the text is very similar: 
so far as it relates to the effects of the Fall of Adam it must be interpreted 
by vv. 12-14; and so far as it relates to the effects of the Death of Christ 
it is parallel to wv. 1, 3 SiawOevres ody [ee nictews] eiphynv Exouer (con- 
tained in éxapev) mpds tov @cdv Sd Tod Kupiov Ayav “I. X., &’ of wal rip 
mpocayeryiv éoxnxapev els thv xapw é 7 égrneapev. For the use of xali- 
orac@a there is a good parallel in Xen. Mem. ii. 1. g “Ey oby rods piv 
Bovdopévous woAAG mpaypara éxav .. . els Tods dpxiccis KaTacrHcayju, where 
waragr. = els rots dpxisods tarroper (sep.) and éyavrdy virrw als rai 
Gov) 2yévous (ém/.). 
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20. wape.of Oey : ‘come in to the side of a state of things already 
existing.’ St. Paul regarded Law as a ‘ parenthesis’ in the Divine 
plan: it did not begin until Moses, and it ended with Christ 
(cp. iv. 3-16; x. 4). Here however he has in view only its late 
beginning: it is a sort of ‘ after-thought ’ (see the Paraphrase). 


‘ Why did he not say the Law was gives, but the Law entered by the way f 
ft was to show that the need of it was temporary and not absolute or 


claiming precedence’ (npécxa:pov abvoi Bamvds ri xpelay odcay, sal ob 
avplay 008 tporyoupévyy) Chrys. 


wa wheovdoy. For the force of iva comp. els rd elvas abrovs dvaro- 
Aeynrous i, 20: the multiplication of transgression is not the first 
and direct object of law, but its second and contingent object: law 
only multiplies trangression because it is broken and so converts 
into deliberate sin acts which would not have had that character if 
they had not been so expressly forbidden. 


Td 82 Tva évratda ove alrsodoyias whAw GAN’ bxBdoeds dor. Ob yap dad 
rotro 4560 iva wAeovdoy, GAX’ 25607 piv Gore pedoar wal dvedeiv rd Twapd- 
atwpa* é£éBn 5é robvavtioy, od napa Thy Tod vdpou Pia, GAAA mapa THY THY 
defaycvar Jabvyiay (Chrys.): a note which shows that the ancients were quite 
aware of the ecbatic sense of Iva (see on xi. II). 


wheovdon, as Va. remarks, might be transitive, but is more 
probably intransitive, because of ém\edvacev 9 auapr. which follows. 

1o wopdwtwpa: seems expressly chosen in order to remind us 
that all sins done in defiance of a definite command are as such 
repetitions of the sin of Adam. 

21. év to Oavdtw. Sin reigns, as it were, over a charnel-house ; 
the subjects of its empire are men as good as dead, dead in every 
sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, and therefore 
doomed to die physically (see on vi. 8 below). 

Sid Stxacocdvyns. The reign of grace or Divine favour is made 
possible by the gift of righteousness which the Christian owes to 
the mediation of Christ, and which opens up for him the prospect 
of eternal life. 


St. Paul’s Conception of Sin and of the Fall. 


St. Paul uses Greek words, and some of those which he uses 
cannot be said to have essentially a different meaning from that 
which attached to them on their native soil; and yet the different 
relations in which they are placed and the different associations 
which gather round them, convey what is substantially a different 
idea to the mind. 

The word dapria with its cognates is a case in point. The 
corresponding term is Hebrew has much the same original sense 
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of ‘missing a mark.’ Both words are used with a higher and a 
lower meaning; and in both the higher meaning belongs to the 
sphere of religion. So that the difference between them is not in 
the words themselves but in the spirit of the religions with which 
they are connected. 

This appears upon the face of it from the mere bulk of literary 
usage. In classical Greek duapria, duaprdvew are common enough 
in the lighter senses of ‘missing an aim,’ of ‘error in judgement or 
opinion’; in the graver sense of serious wrong-doing they are 
rare. When we turn to the Bible, the LXX and the N.T. 
alike, this proportion is utterly reversed. The words denote nearly 
always religious wrong-doing, and from being in the background 
they come strongly to the front; so much so that in the Concord 
ance to the LXX this group of words fills some thirteen columns, 
averaging not much less than eighty instances to the column. 

This fact alone tells its own story. And along with it we must 
take the deepening of meaning which the words have undergone 
through the theological context in which they are placed. ‘How can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ (Gen. xxxix. 9). 
Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, and done that which is 
evil in Thy sight’ (Ps. li. 4). ‘Behold, all souls are Mine; as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the son is Mine: the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die’ (Ezek. xviii. 4). We have travelled a long 
way from Hellenic religion in such utterances as these. 

It is impossible to have an adequate conception of sin without 
an adequate conception of God. The Hebrew in general, and 
St. Paul in particular, had this; and that is why Sin is such an 
intense reality to them. It is not a mere defect, the coming short 
of an ideal, the mark of an imperfect development. It is some- 
thing more than a negation; it is a positive quality, calling forth 
a positive reaction. It is a personal offence against a personal 
God. It is an injury or wound—if the reaction which it involves 
may be described in such human terms as ‘injury’ or ‘wound ’— 
directed against the Holy One whose love is incessantly going forth 
towards man. It causes an estrangement, a deep gulf of separation, 
between God and man. 

The guilt of sin is proportioned to the extent to which it is 
conscious and deliberate. Wrong actions done without the know- 
ledge that they are wrong are not imputed to the doer (dpapria 8¢ ob« 
eddoye*=ce_ pi) Svros vdpov Rom. v. 13: cf. iv. 15). But as a matter 
of fact few or none can take advantage of this because everywhere— 
even among the heathen—there is some knowledge of God and of 
right and wrong (Rom. i. rof.; ii. 12, #4 f.), and the extent of that 
knowledge determines the degree of guilt. Where there is a written 
law like that of the Jews stamped with Divine authority, the guilt ia 
at its height. But this is but the climax of an ascending scale ip 
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which the heinousness of the offence is proportioned te advantages 
and opportunities. 

Why did men break the Law? In other words, Why did they 
sin? When the act of sin came to be analyzed it was found to 
contain three elements. Proximately it was due to the wicked 
impulses of human nature. The Law condemned illicit desires, but 
men had such desires and they succumbed to them (Rom. vii. 
7 ff.). The reason of this was partly a certain corruption of 
human nature inherited from Adam. The corruption alone would 
not have been enough apart from the consentient will; neither 
would the will have been so acted upon if it had not been for 
the inherited corruption (Rom. v. 12-14). But there was yet a third 
element, independent of both these. They operated through the 
man himself; but there was another influence which operated with- 
out him. It is remarkable how St. Paul throughout these chapters, 
Rom. v, vi, vii, constantly personifies Sin as a pernicious and deadly 
force at work in the world, not dissimilar in kind to the other great 
counteracting forces, the Incarnation of Christ and the Gospel. 
Now personifications are not like dogmatic definitions, and the 
personification in this instance does not always bear exactly the 
same meaning. In ch. v, when it is said that ‘Sin entered into the 
world,’ the general term ‘Sin’ includes, and is made up of, the sins 
of individuals. But in chaps. vi and vii the personified Sin is set 
over against the individual, and expressly distinguished from him. 
Sin is not to be permitted to reign within the body (vi. 12); the 
members are not to be placed at the disposal of Sin (vi. 13); to 
Sin the man is enslaved (vi. 6, 17, 20; vii. 14), and from Sin he is 
emancipated (vi. 18, 22), or in other words, it is to Sin that he dies 
(vi. 9, 11); Sin takes up its abode within his heart (vii. 17, 20): 
it works upon him, using the commandment as its instrument, and 
so is fatal to him (vii. 8, rr). 

In all this the usage is consistent: a clear distinction is drawn 
at once between the will and the bodily impulses which act upon 
the will and a sort of external Power which makes both the will and 
the impulses subservient to it. What is the nature of this Power? 
Is it personal or impersonal? We could not tell from this particular 
context. No doubt personal attributes and functions are assigned 
to it, but perhaps only figuratively as part of the personification. 
To answer our questions we shall have to consider the teaching of 
the Apostle elsewhere. It is clear enough that, like the rest of his 
countrymen (see Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 52f.), St. Paul did 
believe in a personal agency of Evil. He repeatedly uses the per- 
sonal name Satan; he ascribes to him not only mischief-making in 
the Church (1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Cor. ii. rr), but the direct tempta- 
tion of individual Christians (1 Cor. vii. 5); he has his followers on 
whom he is sometimes invited to wreak his will (1 Cor. v. 5; 
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1 Tim. i. 20); supernatural powers of deceiving or perverting men 
are attributed to him (2 Thess. ii. g xar’ evépyetay rod Larava ev racy 
Surdwer «ai onpetos «ai répaor Wevdovs: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). The 
Power of Evil does not stand alone but has at its disposal a whole 
army of subordinate agents (dpxai, ¢Eovoiar, eoopoxpdropes Tov axdrous 
rovrov Eph. vi. 12; cf. Col. ii. 1g). There is indeed a whole 
hierarchy of evil spirits as there is a hierarchy of good (Eph. i. 21), 
and Satan has a court and a kingdom just as God has. He is ‘the 
god of the existing age’ (6 6cds rod aldves rovrov 2 Cor. iv. 4), and 
exercises his rule till the final triumph of the Messiah (2 Thess. ii. 
8f.; 1 Cor. xv. 24 f.). 

We see therefore that just as im the other books of the N.T. 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the other Apostolic Epistles, evil 
is referred to a personal cause. And although it is doubtless true 
that in chaps. vi, vii, where St. Paul speaks most directly of the 
baleful activity of Sin, he does not intend to lay special stress on 
this; his language is of the nature of personification and does not 
necessarily imply a person; yet, when we take it in connexion with 
othe: language elsewhere, we see that in the last resort he would 
have said that there was a personal agency at work. It is at least 
clear that he is speaking of an influence external to man, and 
acting upon him in the way in which spiritual forces act. 


St. Paul regards the beginnings of sin as traceable to the Fall of Adam. 
this he is simply following the account in Gen. iii; and the question 
naturally arises, What becomes of that account and of the inferences which 
St. Paul draws from it, if we accept the view which is pressed upon us by 
the comparative study of religions and largely adopted by modern criticism, 
that it is not to be taken as a literal record of historical fact, but as the 
Hebrew form of a story common to a number of Oriental peoples and going 
back to a common root? When we speak of a ‘ Hebrew form’ of this story 
we mean a form shaped and moulded by those principles of revelation of 
which the Hebrew race was chosen to be the special recipient. From this 
point of view it becomes the typical and summary representation of a series 
of facts which no discovery of flint implements and half-calcined bones can 
ever reproduce for us. In some way or other as far back as history goes, 
and we may believe much further, there has been implanted in the human 
tace this mysterious seed of sin, which like other characteristics of the race 
is capable of transmission, The tendency to sin is present in every man who 
is born into the world. But the tendency does not become actual sin until 
it takes effect in defiance of an express command, in deliberate disregard of 
a known distinction between right and wrong. How men came to be 
possessed of such a command, by what process they arrived at the conscious 
distinction of right and wrong, we can but vaguely speculate. Whatever it 
was we may be sure that it could not have been presented to the imagination 
of primitive peoples otherwise than in such. simple forms as the narrative 
assumes in the Book of Genesis. The really essential truths all come out in 
that narrative—the recognition of the Divine Will, the act of disobedience 
to the Will so recognized, the perpetuation of the tendency to such dis- 
obedience ; and we may add perhaps, though here we get into a region of 
surmises, the connexion between moral evil and physical decay, for the surest 
pledge of immortality is the relation of the highest part of us, the soul, 
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through righteousness to God. These salient principles, which may have 
been due in fact to a process of gradual accretion through long periods, are 
naturally and ine * siy sommed up asa group of single incidents. Their 
esseptial character is not altered, and in the interpretation of primitive 
beliefs we may safely remember that ‘a thousand years in the sight of God 
are but as one day.” We who believe in Providence and who believe in the 
active influence of the Spirit of God upon man, may well also believe that 
the tentative gropings of the primaeval savage were assisted and guided and 
so led up to definite issues, to which he himself perhaps at the time could 
hardly give a name but which he learnt to call ‘sin’ and ‘ disobedience,’ and 
the tendency to which later ages also saw to have been handed on from 
generation to generation in a way which we now describe as ‘heredity.’ It 
would be absurd to expect the language of modem science in the prophet 
who first incorporated the traditions of his race in the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews. He uses the only kind of language available to his own intelli- 
gence and that of his contemporaries. But if the language which he does 
use is from that point of view abundantly justified, then the application which 
St. Paul makes of it is equally justified. He too expresses truth through 
symbols, and in the days when men can dispense with symbols his teaching 
may be obsolete, but not before. 

The need for an Incarnation and the need for an Atonement are not 
dependent upon any particular presentation, which may be liable to cor- 
rection with increasing knowledge, of the origin of sin. They rest, not on 
theory or on anything which can be clothed in the forms of theory, but on 
the great outstanding facts of the actual sin of mankind and its ravages. 
We take these facts as we see them, and to us they furnish an abundant 
explanation of all that God has done to counteract them. How they are in 
their turn to be explained may well form a legitimate subject for curiosity, 
but the historical side of it at least has but a very slight bearing on the 
interpretation of the N.T. 


History of the Interpretation of the Pauline doctrine 
of dixalwors. 


In order te complete our commentary on the earlier portion of the Epistle, 
it will be convenient to sum up, as shortly as is possible, the history of the 
doctrine of Justification, so far as it is definitely connected with exegesis. 
To pursue the subject further than that would be beside our purpose; but so 
much is necessary since the exposition of the preceding chapters has been 
almost entirely from one point of view. We shall of course be obliged to 
confine ourselves to certain typical names. , 

Just at the close of the Apostolic period the earliest speculation vn the 
subject of Justification meets us. Clement of Rome, in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writes clearly guarding against any practical abuses which may 
arise from St. Paul’s teaching. He has before him the three writers of the 
N. T. who deal most definitely with ‘faith’ and ‘righteousness,’ and from 
them constructs a system of life and action. He takes the typical example, 
that of Abraham, and asks, ‘ Wherefore was our father Abraham blessed f 
The answer combines that of St. Paul and St. James. ‘ Was it not because 
he wrought righteousness and trath through faith?’ (§ 31 odx? Siqasoodyny Kat 
adrnGaay 5a aiorews woroas;). And throughout there is the same co- 
ordimation of different types of doctrine. ‘ We are justified by works and not 
by words’ (§ 30 épyots d:ncsotperor eat pi Adyos). But again (§ 32): ‘And 
so we, having been called through His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified 
through ourselves or through our own wisdom or understanding or piety or 
works which we wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith whereby the 
Almighty God justified all mem that have been from the beginning.’ But 
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dangerous theories as to conduct, which arise from holding such beliefs im 
too crude a manner, are at once guarded against (§ 33): ‘ What then must 
we do, brethren? Must we idly abstain from doing good, and forsake love! 
May the Master never allow this to befall us at least... We have seen that 
all the righteous were adorned im good works .. . Seeing then that we have 
this pattern, let us conform ourselves with all diligence to His will; let us 
with all our strength work the work of righteousness.’ Clement writes as 
a Christian of the second generation who inherits the teaching and phraseo- 
logy of the Apostolic period. ‘ Faith,’ ‘ Works,’ ‘ Righteousness,’ are ideas 
which have become part of the Christian life; the need of definition has not 
arisen. The system of conduct which should be exhibited as the result of 
the different elements of this life is clearly realized. What St. Paul and 
St. James each in his different way arrived at is accomplished. For the 
exact meaning of St. Paul, however, and the understanding of his teaching, 
we get no aid. Bishop Lightfoot, while showing how Clement ‘has caught 
the spirit of the Pauline teaching,’ yet dwells, and dwells rightly, on ‘the 
defect in the dogmatic statement. (See Lightfoot, Clement, i. 96, 397-) 

The question of Justification never became a subject of controversy i the 
early church, and consequently the Fathers contented themselves as Clement 
had done with a clear practical solution. We cannot find in them either an 
answer to the more subtle questions which later theologians have asked or 
much assistance as to the exact exegesis of St. Paul’s language. 

How little Origen had grasped some points in St. Paul’s thought may b¢ 
seen by his comment on Rom. iii. 20 Ax oferibus sgitur legis quod nom iseste- 
ficabitur omnis caro in conspectes eius, hoc modo intelligendum puto: guia 
onenis qui caro est et secundum carnem vivit, nom potest tustifuare ex 
lege Det, sicut et alibi dicit idem Apostolus, guéa qui in carne sunt Deo 
ney non possunt (# Rom. iii. 6; Opp. tom. vi. 194, ed. Lommatzsch). 

at in many points his teaching is clear and strong. All Justification is by 

faith alone (iii. 9, p. 217 ef dicét sufficere solius fidet iustificationem, ita ut 
eredens guis tantummodo tiustificetur, ettamsi nihil ab eo operts fuerit 
axpletem). It is the beginning of the Christian life, and is represented as 
the bringing to an end of a state of enmity. We who were followers of the 
devil, our tyrant and enemy, can if we will by laying down his arms and 
taking up the banner of Christ have peace with God, a peace which has 
been purchased for us by the blood of Christ (iv. 8, p. 285, on Rom. v. 1). 
The process of justification is clearly one of ‘imputation’ Sesrt ad tustitiam 
veputetur iv. I, p. 240, on Rom. iv. 1-8), and is identified with the Gospel 
teaching of the forgiveness of sins; the two instances of it which are quoted 
being the penitent thief and the woman with the alabaster box of ointment 
(Luke vii. 37-42). But the need for good works is not excluded: sed 
fortassts haec aliguis audiens resolvatur et bene agendt negligentiam capiat, 
si quidem ad tustificandum fides sola sufficiat. ad quem dicemus, guia post 
Susiificationem st iniuste quis agat, sine dubto iustificationis gratiam sprevtt 
-.. tndulgentia namque non futurorum sed praeterttorum criminure datury 
3 9, p- 219, on Rom. iii, 27, 28). Faith without works is impossible 
iv. I, p. 234): rather faith is the root from which they spring: non erge 
ex operibus radix tustitiae, sed ex radice tustitiae fructus operum crescit, 
tlia scilicet radice iustitiae, gua Deus accepto fert tustitiam sine operibus 
(iv. 1, p. 241 ; see also the comment on Rom. ii. g, 6 in ii. 4, p. 81). We 
may further note that in the comment on Rom. i. 17 and iii. 24 the ssstitia 
Det is clearly interpreted as the Divine attribute. 

The same criticism which was passed on Origen applies in an equal 
or even greater degree to Chrysostom. Theologically and practically the 
teaching is ee and well balanced, but so far as exegesis is con- 
cerned St. Paul’s conception and point of view are not understood. The 
circumstances which had created these conceptions no longer existed 
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For example, commenting on Rom. ii. ro he writes: ‘it is upon works 
that punishment and reward depend, not upon circumcision or uncircum- 
cision’; making a distinction which the Apostle does not between the 
moralvand ceremonial law. The historical situation is clearly grasped and 
is brought ont very well at the beginning of Hom. vii: ‘He has accused 
the Gentiles, he has accused the Jews; what follows to mention next is the 
righteousness which is by faith. For if the law of nature availed not, and 
the written Law was of no advantage, but both weighed down those that 
used them not aright, and made it plain that they were worthy of greater 
punishment, then the salvation which is by grace was henceforth necessary.’ 
The meaning of &xcuoctvn Sect is well brought out. ‘The declaring of 
His righteousness is not only that He is Himself righteous, but that He 
doth also make them that are filled with the putrefying scars of sin suddenly 
righteous’ (Hom. vii. on iii. 24, 25). It may be interesting to quote the 
exposition of the passage which follows. He explains &a riv rdpeow rap 
mpoyeyovéray auaprnudrov thus: did thy ndpeowy, Tovréoms THY Vvéxpwow,, 
oveets yap tyelas éAnis Fv, GAA’ Sowep cHpa wapadrvdev tis dvadev edcire 

eipds, obra Kat 4 Yvy) vexpwOcioa, giving mépecis the meaning of ‘ para- 
ysis,’ the paralysis of spiritual life which has resulted from sin. Generally 
dixasdw seems clearly to be taken as ‘make righteous,’ even in passages 
where it will least bear such an interpretation; for instance on iv. 5 (Hom. 
viii.) 8évaras 6 Oeds row ev doeBeig BeBiondta Tovrov éfaipyns ovx! KodrAdcews 
érevdepwoas pévov, GAA Kal Sixaiov woijoa, ... el yap pakdpios obTos 
6 AaBay adpeow dad xapiros TOAAM paGAdoy 6 SiwarwOels, and on iv. 25 (Hom. 
ix) éni rotr@ ydp «al dwéOave ai dvéorn tva dieatous épydonras. Yet his 
usage is not consistent, for on Rom. viii. 33 he writes: ‘He does not say, 
it is God that forgave our sins, but what is much greater :—“ It is God that 
justifieth.” For when the Judge’s sentence declares us just (S:«alous dao- 
¢aive), and such a judge too, what signifieth the accuser ?’ 

No purpose would be served by entering further into the views of the 1 
Greek commentators; but one passage of Theodoret may be quoted as 
an imstance of the way in which all the fathers connect Justification and 
Baptism. On Rom. v. I, 2 (vid. p. 53) he writes: 4 mloris pey tyiv edoph- 
gato Tav dpaprnydtaw Ty dpeow Kat Gudmpous wal Sixatovs did THs TOV AovTpoD 
waravyyeveoias dmépnve spoonwe S& ips thy mpos tov Gedy yeyernpevny 
gvAdrray elpnvny. 

To sum up the teaching of the Greek Fathers. They put in the very 
front of everything, the Atonement through the death of Christ, without as 
a tule elaborating any theory concerning it : this characteristic we find from 
the very beginning: it is as strong in Ignatius as in any later Father: 
they all think that it is by faith we are justified, and at the same time lay 
immense stress on the value, but not the merits, of good works: they seem 
all very definitely to connect Justification with Baptism and the beginning 
of the Christian life, so much so indeed that as is well known even the 
possibility of pardon for post-baptismal sin was doubted by some : but they 
have no theory of Justification as later times demand it; they are never close 
and exact in the exegesis of St. Paul; and they are without the historical 
conditions which would enable them to understand his great antithesis of 
‘Law’ and ‘ Gospel,’ ‘ Faith’ and ‘ Works,’ ‘ Merit’ and ‘Grace.’ 

The opinions of St. Augustine are of much greater importan e. Although { 
he does not approach the question from the same point of view as the; 
Reformation theologians, he represents the source from which came the 
mediaeval tendency which created that theology. His most important 
expositions are those contained in De Spirits et Litera and In Psalmum 
XXXI Enarratio II: this Psalm he describes as Psalmus gratiae Deé 
et tustificationts mostrae wesllis praecedentibus meritis nostris, sed pras- 
vensente nos misericordta Domins Dei nostri... His purpose is to prove 
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as against any form of Pelagianism that our salvation comes from na 
merits of our own but only from the Divine grace which is given us. 
This leads to three main characteristics in his exposition of the Romans. 
(x) For, first, good works done by those who are not in a state of grace are 
valueless: nemo computet bona opera sua ante fidem; ubi fides now erat 
bonum opus non erat (Enarr.cto § 4). Hence he explains Rom. ii. 5, 
13 @. of works done not im a state of nature but of grace. In id. 13 the 
Apostle is referring to tue Gentiles who have accepted the Gospel; and the 
‘Law written in their hearts’ is the law not of the O.T. but of the N.T.; 
he naturally compares 2 Cor. iii. 3 and Rom. ii. 26 (De Sp. et Lit. §§ 44- 
49). (2) Then, secondly, St. Augustine’s exposition goes on somewhat 
different lines from those of the Apostle’s argument. He makes the whole 
aim of the early portion of the Romans to be the proof of the necessity of 
grace. Men have failed without grace, and it is only by means of it that 
they can do any works which are acceptable to God. This from one point 
of view really represents St. Paul’s argument, from another it is very much 
removed from it. It had the tendency indeed to transfer the central point 
in connexion with human salvation from the atoning death of Christ accepted 
by Faith to the gift of the Divine Grace received from God. Although in 
this relation, as often, St. Augustine’s exposition is deeper than that of the 
Greek fathers, it leads to a much less correct interpretation. (3) For, thirdly, 
there can be no doubt that it leads directly to the doctrine of ‘infused’ grace. 
It is quite true that Chrysostom has perhaps even more definitely interpreted 
SixatovoOa of ‘making just,’ and that Augustine in one place admits the 
possibility of interpreting it either as ‘making just” or ‘reckoning just’ 
(De Sp. e¢ Lit. § 45). But although he admits the two interpretations so 
far as concerns the words, practically his whole theory is that of an infusion 
of the grace of faith by which men are made just. Se in his comment on 
i. 17 he writes: haec est tustitia Det, in Testamessto Vetert velata, in 
Nove revelatur: quae ideo tsstitia Des dicttur, guod impertiendo eam iustos 
facit (De Sp. et Let. § 18): and again: credenté tnqucit 1m essm qué isestificat 
smpium deputatur fides eis ad tustitiam. sé sustificatur impius ex impio 
fit iustus (Hxarratio § 6): so non tibs Deus reddit debitam a9, See. 
donat indebitam gratiam: so De Sp. et Lit. § 56: hase est txestttia Det, 
quam non solum docet per legis praccepisem, verume etiam dat per Spiritess 
adonum. 

St. Augustine’s theory is in fact this; faith is a gift ef grace wnmich in- 
fused into men, enables them te produce works good and acceptable to 
God. The point of view ia ciearly not that of St. Paul, and it is the source of 
the mediaeval theory of grace with all its developments. 

This theory az we find it elaborated in the Summa Theologéae, has so far 
as it concemms us three main characteristics. (1) In the first place it elaborates 
the Augustinian theory of Grace instead of the Pauline theory of Justification. 
~. is quite clear that in St. Paul xa@p:s is the favour of God to man, and not 
a gift given by God to man; but gratia in St. Thomas has evidently this 
latter signification: cam gratia omnem naturae creatae facultatem excedat, 60 
quod nihil aliud sit guam partictpatio quaedam divinae naturee quae onsrcem 
eliam naturam exceait (Summa Theologtae, Prima Secundae Qu. cxii. 1). So 
also: donum gratiae ... gratiae infusio.. . infundit donum gratiae iustife- 
cantis (cxiii. 3). (2) Secondly, it interprets sestificare to ‘make just,’ and in 
consequence looks upon justification as not only reméisséo peccatorum, but also 
an infusion of grace. This question is discussed fully in Qu. cxiii. Art. 2. 
The conclusion arrived at is: gum tsstitiae Dei repugnet poename dimittere 
wigente culpa, nullius autem hominis qualts modo nascitur, reatus poenas 
absque gratia tolli queat ; ad culpae quoque hominis qualis modo sascttur, 
remissionem, gratiae infusionem requirés mantfestum est. The primary text 
om which this conclusion is based is Rom, iii. 24 sustificaté gratis per graiiam 
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ipstes, which is therefore clearly interpreted to mean ‘ made just by an infusion 
of grace’; and it is argued that the effect of the Divine love on us is grace by 
which a man is made wo thy of eternal life, and that therefore remission of 
guilt gannot be understood unless it be accompanied by the infusion of grace. 
(3) The words quoted abows, ‘by which a man is made worthy of eternal 
life’ (dégnes vita aeterna) int ‘oduce us to a third point in the mediaeval theory 
of justification: indirectly by its theory of merit a¢ co... and de condivr@ 
it introduced just that doctrine of merit against which St. Paul had directed 
his whole system. This subject is worked out in Qu. cxiv, where it is argued 
(Art. 1) that in a sense we can deserve something from God. Although 
(Art. 3) a man cannot deserve life eternal in a state of nature, yet (Art. 3) 
after justification he can: Homo meretur uitam aeternam ex condigno. This 
is supported by Rom. viii. 17 s¢ fi/éi et haeredes, it being argued that we are 
sons to whom is owed the inheritance ex ipso ture adoptionis. 

However defensible as a complete whole the system of the Summa may be, 
there is no doubt that nothing so complicated can be grasped by the popular 
mind, and that the teaching it represents led to a wide system of religious 
corruption which presented a very definite analogy with the errors which 
St. Paul combated; it is equally clear that it is not the system of Justifica- 
tion put forward by St. Paul. It will be convenient to pass on directly to 
the teaching of Luther, and to put it in direct contrast with the teaching of 
Aquinas. Although it arose primarily against the teaching of the later 
Schoolmen, whose teaching, especially on the subject of merit 4 comgruo and 
de condigno, was very much developed, substantially it represents a revolt 
against the whole mediaeval theory. 

Luther’s main doctrines were the following. Through the law man learns Luthey 
his sinfulness: he learns to say with the prophet, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no not one.’ He learns his own weakness. And then arises the cry: 
‘Who, can give me any help?’ Then in its due season comes the saving 
word of the Gospel, ‘Be of good cheer, my son, thy sins are forgiven. 
Believe in Jesus Christ who was crucified for thy sins.’ This is the beginning 
of salvation ; in this way we are freed from sin, we are justified and there is 
given unto us life eternal, not on account of our own merits and works, but 
on account of faith by which we approached Christ. (Luther on Galatians 
ii. 16; Opp. ed. 1554, p. 308.) 

As against the mediaeval teaching the following points are noticeable, 
{1) In the first place Justification is quite clearly a doctrine of ‘tustitéa 
Smputata’: Desss acceptat sew reputat wos issstos solum propler fidem in 
Christum. It is especially stated that we are not free from sin. As long as 
we live we are subject to the stain of sin: only our sins are not imputed te 
as. (2) Secondly, Luther inherits from the Schoolmen the distinction of 
fides enformis and fides formata cum charitate; but whereas they had con- 
sidered that it was fides formata which justifies, with him it is fidew znformes. 
He argued that if it were necessary that faith should be united with charity 
to enable it to justify, then it is no longer faith alone that justifies, but 
charity: faith becomes useless and good works are brought in. (3) Thirdly, 
it is needless to point out that he attacks, and that with great vigour, all 
theories of merit de congruo and de condigno. He describes them thus : ‘alia 
monstra portenta et horribiles blasphemiae debebani propont Turcés ct [udaezs, 
non ecclestae Christi. 

The teaching of the Reformation worked a complete change in the exegesis Calvim 
of St. Paul. A condition of practical error had arisen, clearly in many 
ways resembling that which St. Paul combated, and hence St. Paul’s con- 
ceptions are understood better. The ablest of the Reformation commentaries 
is certainly that of Calvin; and the change produced may be seen most 
clearly in one point. The attempt that had been made to evade the meanin 
of St. Paul’s words as to Law, by applying them only to the ceremoni 
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Law, he entirely brushes away (on ifi, 20); again, he interprets issstificare as 
“to reckon just,’ in accordance with the meaning of the Greek word and the 
context of iv. 5. The scheme of Justification as laid down by Luther is 
applied to the interpretation of the Epistle, but his extravagant language is 
avoided. The distinction of fides informis and formata is condemned as 
unreal; and it is seen that what St. Paul means by works being unable to 
justify is not that they cannot do so in themselves, but that no one can fulfil 
them so completely as to be ‘just.’ We may notice that on ii. 6 he points 
out that the words can be taken in quite a natural sense, for reward does not 
imply merit, and on ii. 13 that he applies the passage to Gentiles not in 
a state of grace, but says that the words mean that although Gentiles had 
knowledge and opportunity they had sinned, and therefore would be neces- 
sarily condemned, 

The Reformation theology made St. Paul’s point of view comprehensible, 
but introduced errors of exegesis of its own. It added to St. Paul’s teaching 
of ‘imputation’ a theory of the imputation of Christ’s merits, which became 
the basis of much unreal systematization, and was an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul’s meaning. The unreal distinction of fides informis and 
fermata, added to Luther’s own extravagant language, produced a strong 
antinomian tendency. ‘ Faith’ almost comes to be looked upon as a meritorious 
cause of justification; an unreal faith is substituted for dead works; and 
faith becomes identified with ‘ personal assurance’ or‘ self-assurance.’ More- 
ever, for the ordinary expression of St. Paul, ‘we are justified by faith,’ 
was substituted ‘we are saved by faith, a phrase which, although once 
used by St. Paul, was only so used in the somewhat vague sense of cé(ev, 
that at one time applies to our final salvation, at another to our present 
life within the fold of the Church; and the whole Christian scheme of 
sanctification, rightly separated in idea from justification, became divorced 
in fact from the Christian life. 

The Reformation teaching created definitely the distinction between testitia 
smputata and tustitia tnfusa, and the Council of Trent defined Justification 
thus: ¢ustificatio non est sola peccatorum remtssto, sed etiam sanctificatio 
et renovatio interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratiae et 
donorum (Sess. VI. cap. vii). 

A typical commentary on the Romans from this point of view is that of 
Cornelius a Lapide. On i. 17 he makes a very just distinction between our 
justification which comes by faith and our salvation which comes through 
the Gospel, namely, all that is preached in the Gospel, the death and merits 
of Christ, the sacraments, the precepts, the promises. He argues from ii. 1g 
that works have a place in justification ; apd that our justification consists in 
oes gift to us of Divine justice, that is, of grace and charity and other 

es. 

This summary has been made sufficiently comprehensive to bring out the 
main points on which interpretation has varied. It is clear from St. Paul’s 
language that he makes a definite distinction in thought between three 
several stages which may be named Justification, Sanctification, Salvation. 
Our Christian life begins with the act of faith by which we turn to Christ; 
that is sealed in baptism through which we receive remission of sins and 
are incorporated into the Christian community, being made partakers of 
all the spiritual blessings which that implies: then if our life is consistent 
with these conditions we may hope for life eternal not for our own merits 
but for Christ’s sake. The first step, that of Remission of sins, is Justi- 
fication: the life that follows in the Christian community is the life of 
Sanctification. These two ideas are connected in time in so far as the 
moment in which our sins are forgiven begins the new life; but they are 
separated in thought, and it is necessary for us that this should be so, in 
order that we may realize that unless we come to Christ in the self-surrende: 
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of faith nothing can profit us. There is a close connexion again between 
Justification and Salvation ; the one represents the beginning of the process 
of which the other is the conclusion, and in so far as the first step is the 
essehtial one the life of the justified om earth can be and is spoken of as 
the life of the saved; but the two are separated both in thought and in 
time, and this is so that we may realize that our life, as we are accepted by 
faith, endowed with the gift of God’s Holy Spirit, and incorporated into the 
Christian community, must be holy. By our life we shall be judged (see the 
notes on ii. 6, 13): we must strive to make our character such as befits us 
for the life in which we hope to share: but we are saved by Christ’s death; 
and the initial act of faith has beem the hand which we stretched out to 
receive the divine mercy. 

Our historical review has largely been a history of the confusion of these 
three separate aspects of the Gospel scheme. 


THE MYSTICAL UNION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
WITH CHRIST. 


VI. 1-14 [f more sin only means move grace, shall wm 
goon sinning? Impossible. The baptised Christian cannot 
sin. Sin is a direct contradiction of the state of things 
which baptism assumes. Baptism has a double function. 
(1) It brings the Christian into personal contact with Christ, 
so close that it may be fitly described as union with Him. 
(2) Lt expresses symbolically @ series of acts corresponding te 
the redeeming acts of Christ. 

Immersion = Death. 
Submersion = Burial (the ratification of Death). 
Emergence = Resurrection 

All these the Christian has to undergo in a moral and 
spiritual sense, and by means of his union with Christ. As 
Christ by His death on the Cross ceased from all contact with 
sin, so the Christian, united with Christ in his baptism, has 
done once for all with sin, and lives henceforth a reformed 
life dedicated to God. [This at least ts the ideal. whatever 
may be the reality.| (vv. 1-11.) Act then as men who have 
thrown off the dominion of Sin. Dedicate all your powers 
to God. Be not afraid; Law, Sin's ally, is superseded in 
tts hold over you by Grace (vv. 12-14). 


1Opyector. Is not this dangerous doctrine? If more sin 
means more grace, are we not encouraged to go on sinning? 
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*Sr. Paut. A horrible thought! When we took the decisive 
step and became Christians we may be said to have died to sin, in 
such a way as would make it flat contradiction to live any longer 
in it. 

*Surely you do not need reminding that all of us who were 
immersed or baptized, as our Christian phrase runs, ‘ zz¢o Christ,’ 
i. e. into the closest allegiance and adhesion to Him, were so 
immersed or baptized into a special relation to His Death. I mean 
that the Christian, at his baptism, not only professes obedience 
to Christ but enters into a relation to Him so intimate that it may 
be described as actual union. Now this union, taken in connexion 
with the peculiar symbolism of Baptism, implies a great deal more. 
That symbolism recalls to us with great vividness the redeeming 
acts of Christ—His Death, Burial, and Resurrection. . And our 
union with Christ involves that we shall repeat those acts, in 
such sense as we may, i.e. in a moral and spiritual sense, in our 
own persons. 

‘When we descended into the baptismal water, that meant that 
we died with Christ—to sin. When the water closed over our 
heads, that meant that we lay buried with Him, in proof that our 
death to sin, like His death, was real. But this carries with it the 
third step in the process. As Christ was raised from among the 
dead by a majestic exercise of Divine power, so we also must from 
henceforth conduct ourselves as men in whom has been implanted 
a new principle of life. 

*For it is not to be supposed that we can join with Christ in 
one thing and not join with Him in another. If, in undergoing 
a death like His, we are become one with Christ as the graft 
becomes one with the tree into which it grows, we must also be 
one with Him by undergoing a resurrection like His, i.e. at once 
a moral, spiritual, and physical resurrection. ‘For it is matter of 
experience that our Old Self—what we were before we became 
Christians—was nailed to the Cross with Christ in our baptism: 
it was killed by a process so like the Death of Christ and so 
wrought in conjunction with Him that it too may share in the 
name and associations of His Crucifixion. And the object of 
this crucifixion of our Old Self was that the bodily sensual part of 
us, prolific home and haunt of sin, might be so paralyzed and 
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disabled as henceforth to set us free from the service of Sin. "For 
just as no legal claim can be made upon the dead, so one who is 
(ethically) dead is certified ‘Not Guilty’ and exempt from all the 
claims that Sin could make upon him. 

*But is this all? Are we to stop at the death to sin? No; 
there is another side to the process. If, when we became Chris- 
tians, we died with Christ (morally and spiritually), we believe that 
we shall also live with Him (physically, as well as ethically and 
spiritually): ® because we know for a fact that Christ Himself, now 
that He has been once raised from the dead, will not have the 
process of death to undergo again. Death has lost its hold over 
Him for ever. *°For He has done with Death, now that He has 
done once for all with Sin, by bringing to an end that earthly 
state which alone brought Him in contact with it. Henceforth 
He lives in uninterrupted communion with God. 

In like manner do you Christians regard yourselves as dead, 
inert and motionless as a corpse, in all that relates to sin, but 
instinct with life and responding in every nerve to those Divine 
claims and Divine influences under which you have been brought 
by your union with Jesus Messiah. 

1 exhort you therefore not to let Sin exercise its tyranny over 
this frail body of yours by giving way to its evil passions. ‘ Do 
not, as you are wont, place hand, eye, and tongue, as weapons 
stained with unrighteousness, at the service of Sin; but dedicate 
yourselves once for all, like men who have left the ranks of the 
dead and breathe a new spiritual life, to God; let hand, eye, and 
tongue be weapons of righteous temper for Him to wield. “You 
may rest assured that in so doing Sin will have no claims or 
power over you, for you have left the régime of Law (which, as we 
shall shortly see, is a stronghold of Sin) for that of Grace. 


1. The fact that he has just been insisting on the function of sin 
to act as a provocative of Divine grace recalls to the mind of the 
Apostle the accusation brought against himself of saying ‘ Let us 
do evil, that good may come’ (iii. 8). He is conscious that his 
own teaching, if pressed to its logical conclusion, is open to this 
charge ; and he states it in terms which are not exactly those which 
would be used by his adversaries but such as might seem to 
express the one-sided development of his own thought. Of course 
he does not allow the consequence for a moment; he repudiates 
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it however not by proving a non sequtfur, but by showing how this 
train of thought is crossed by another, even more fundamental. 
He is thus led to bring up the second of his great pivot-doctrines, 
the Mystical Union of the Christian with Christ dating from his 
Baptism. Here we have another of those great elemental forces in 
the Christian Life which effectually prevents any antinomian con- 
clusion such as might seem to be drawn from different premises. 
St. Paul now proceeds to explain the nature of this force and the 
way in which the Christian is related to it. 


The various readings in this chapter are unimportant. There can be no 
question that we should read émpevaper for émpevodpey in ver. 1; (jooper 
and not (jopew in ver. 2; and that 7@ Kupiy juav should be omitted at the 
end of ver. 11. In that verse the true position of elva: is after éavrods 
(N*BC, Cyr.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc.): some inferior authorities place it after 
vexpovs wév: the Western text (A DEF G, Tert. ; cf. also Pesh. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth.) omits it altogether. 


2. ottwes dweOdévonerv. Naturally the relative of quality: ‘ we, 
being what we are, men who died (in our baptism) to sin,’ &c. 

8. 4 dyvoeire: ‘Can you deny this, or is it possible that you are 
not aware of all that your baptism involves?’ St. Paul does not 
like to assume that his readers are ignorant of that which is to him 
so fundamental. The deep significance of Baptism was universally 
recognized ; though it is hardly likely that any other teacher would 
have expressed that significance im the profound and original 
argument which follows. 

éBanticOnpey eis Xpiotév “Incodv: ‘were baptized unto union 
with’ (not merely ‘ obedience to’) ‘Christ.’ The act of baptism 
was an act of incorporation into Christ. Comp. esp. Gal. iii. 27 
Gao yap eis Xpsorov €BanticOnre, Xproroy évedvcacde, 

This conception lies at the root of the whole passage. All the 
consequences which St. Paul draws follow from this union, incor- 
poration, identification of the Christian with Christ. On the origin 
of the conception, see below. 

eis tov Odvatov adtot éBarricOyper. This points back to dmebdvoper 
above. The central point in the passage is death. The Christian 
dies because Christ died, and he is enabled to realize His death 
through his union with Christ. 

But why is baptism said to be specially ‘into Christ’s death’? 
The reason is because it is owing primarily to the Death of Christ 
that the condition into which the Christian enters at his baptism 
is such a changed condition. We have seen that St. Paul does 
ascribe to that Death a true objective efficacy in removing the 
barrier which sin has placed between God and man. Hence, as 
it is Baptism which makes a man a Christian, so is it the Death 
of Christ which wins for the Christian his special immunities 
and privileges. The sprinkling of the Blood of Christ seals that 
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covenant with His People to which Baptism admits them. But this 
is cnly the first step: the Apostle goes on to show how the Death 
of Christ has a subjective as well as an objective side for the 
believer. 

4. cuverddyper... Odvarovr. A strong majority of the best 
scholars (Mey.-W. Gif. Lips. Oltr. Go.) would connect «is rd» 
Odvaroy with da rod Barrioparos and not with ovverddrnpyer, because of 
(i) é8anr. «ls tr. Gav, air. just before; (ii) a certain incongruity in 
the connexion of cuverad. with es rdv Odvarov: death precedes burial 
and is not a result or object of it. We are not sure that this 
reasoning is decisive. (i) St. Paul does not avoid these ambiguous 
constructions, as may be seen by iii. 25 dv mpocBero .. . dia THs wioTews 
év +6 airod atpart, where év 16 adrod aipare goes with mpocfero and 
not with da ris micrews. (ii) The ideas of ‘burial’ and ‘death’ are 
so closely associated that they may be treated as correlative to each 
other—burial is only death sealed and made certain. ‘ Our baptism 
was a sort of funeral ; a solemn act of consigning us to that death 
of Christ in which we are made one with Him,’ Va. (iii) There is 
a special reason for saying here not ‘we were buried into burial,’ 
but ‘ we were buried into death,’ because ‘ death’ is the keynote of 
the whole passage, and the word would come in appropriately to 
mark the transition from Christ to the Christian. Still these argu- 
ments do not amount to proof that the second connexion is right, 
and it is perhaps best to yield to the weight of authority. For the 
idea compare esp. Col. ii. 12 ouvragévres airg » rp Bamriopats &v ¢ 
eal ovynyépOnre. 

eis t3v Odvaroy is best taken as = ‘into that death (of His),’ the 
death just mentioned: so Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou., but not Mey.-W. 
Go., who prefer the sense ‘into death’ (in the abstract). In any 
case there is a stress on the idea of death ; but the clause and the 
verse which follow will show that St. Paul does not yet detach the 
death of the Christian from the death of Christ. 

Sa THs BéEns Tod warps: ddEys here practically = ‘power’; but 
it is power viewed externally rather than internally ; the stress is 
laid not so much on the inward energy as on the signal and 
glorious manifestation. Va. compares Jo. xi. 40, 23, where ‘thou 
shalt see the glory of God’ = ‘thy brother shall rise again.’ See 
note on iii. 23. 

5. odpouto: ‘united by growth’; the word exactly expresses 
the process by which a graft becomes united with the life of a tree. 
So the Christian becomes ‘ grafted into’ Christ. For the metaphor 
we may compare xi. 17 ov dé dypueatos dv évexevrpicOns év avrois, kal 
avyrcowards THs pifns Kal THs mUdTHTOS THS édaias éyévov, and Tennyson’s 
‘grow incorporate into thee.’ 

It is a question whether we are to take oupg. yeydv. directly with 
r@ dpousp. ard. or whether we are to supply rg Xpuorg and make 
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r duomp, dat. of respect. Probably the former, as being simpler 
and more natural, so far at least as construction is concerned, 
though no doubt there is an ellipse in meaning which would be 
more exactly represented by the fuller phrase. Such condensed 
and strictly speaking inaccurate expressions are common in 
language of a quasi-colloquial kind. St. Paul uses these freer 
modes of speech and is not tied down by the ruies of formal 
literary composition. 

6. ywdcxovres: see Sp. Comm. on 1 Cor. viii. z (p. 299), where 
yvooxe as contrasted with of8a is explained as signifying ‘ apprecia- 
tive or experimental acquaintance.’ A slightly different explanation 
is given by Gif. ad loc., ‘ noting this,’ as of the idea involved in the 
fact, a knowledge which results from the exercise of understanding 
(vois), 

6 wahatds hay avOpwros: ‘our old self’; cp. esp. Suicer, Thes. 
i. 352, where the patristic interpretations are collected () mporépa 
modireia Theodrt, ; 6 xareyywopevos Bios Euthym.-Zig., &c.). 

This phrase, with its correlative 5 «ads %vOpwmos, is a marked link of 
connexion between the acknowledged and disputed Epp. (cf. Eph. ii. 15 ; 
iv. 22, 24; Col. iii. 9). The coincidence is the more remarkable as the 
phrase would hardly come into use until great stress began to be laid upon 
the necessity for a change of life, and may be a coinage of St. Paul’s. It 


should be noted however that 6 évrds dvépwwos goes back to Plato (Grm. 
Thay. s. v. dv@pwmos, 1.¢.). 


owerravpaoy: cf. Gal. ii, 20 KporG oweoravpwya. There is a differ- 
ence between the thought here and in /mit. X¢#. II. xii. 3 ‘Behold! in the 
cross all doth consist, and all lieth in our dying thereon; for there is no 
other way unto life, and unto true inward peace, but the way of the holy 
cross, and of daily mortification.’ This is rather the ‘taking up the cross’ 
of the Gospels, which is a daily process. St. Paul no doubt leaves room for 
such a process (Col. iii. 5, &c.); but here he is going back to that which is 
its root, the one decisive ideal act which he regards as taking place in 
baptism : in this the more gradual lifelong process is anticipated. 


catrapyn0y, For xarapyeiy see on iii. 3. The word is appro- 
priately used in this connexion: ‘that the body of sin may be 
paralyzed,’ reduced to a condition of absolute impotence and 
inaction, as if it were dead. 

78 capa rijs épaptias: the body of which sin has taken posses- 
sion. Parallel phrases are vii. 24 rod aéparos rod Oavérov rovrov : 
Phil. iti. 21 73 capa ris tamevadceas tpdv: Col, ii. 11 [é rH dmex- 
dvce| rod adparos ris capkds. The gen. has the general sense of 
‘belonging to,’ but acquires a special shade of meaning in each 
case from the context; ‘the body which is given over to death,’ 
‘the body in its present state of degradation,’ ‘ the body which is 
so apt to be the instrument of its own carnal impulses.’ 

Here ré cépa tis duaprias must be taken closely together, because 
it is not the body, simply as suck, which is to be killed, but the 
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sh as the seat of sin. This is to be killed, so that Sin may lose 
its slave. ; 

790 uyxért Soudedew. On rod with inf. as expressing purpose see 
esp. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 342. 

Tf Gpaptia : auapria, as throughout this passage, is personified as 
a hard taskmaster: see the longer note at the end of the last chapter. 

7. 6 yap drolavay. . . dpaptias. The argument is thrown into 
the form of a general proposition, so that 6 droéavéy must be taken 
in the widest sense, ‘he who has undergone death in any sense of 
the term ’—physical or ethical. The primary sense is however 
clearly physical: ‘a dead man has his quittance from any claim 
that Sin can make against him’: what is obviously true of the 
physically dead is inferentially true of the ethically dead. Comp. 
t Pet. iv. 1 67+ 6 maOdy capki wénavras duaprias: also the Rabbinical 
parallel quoted by Delitzsch ad Joc. ‘ when a man is dead he is free 
from the law and the commandments.’ 


Delitzsch goes so far as to describe the idea as an ‘acknowledged Jocess 
communis,’ which would considerably weaken the force of the literary 
coincidence between the two Apostles. 


Sedixatwrar dwd ris duaptias. The sense of dedtxalwra: is still 
forensic : ‘is declared righteous, acquitted from guilt.’ The idea is 
that of.a master claiming legal possession of a slave: proof being 
put in that the slave is dead, the verdict must needs be that the 
claims of law are satisfied and that he is no longer answerable ; 
Sin loses its suit. 

8. cufjcopev, The different senses of ‘life’ and ‘death’ always 
he near together with St. Paul, and his thought glides backwards 
and forwards from one to another almost imperceptibly ; now he 
lays a little more stress on the physical sense, now on the ethical ; 
at one moment on the present state and at another on the future. 
Here and in ver. g the future eternal life is most prominent; but 
ver. 10 is transitional, and in ver. 11 we are back again at the 
stand-point of the present. 

9. If the Resurrection opened up eternity to Christ it will do 
so also to the Christian. 

xupteder. Still the idea of master and slave or vassal. Death 
loses its dominium over Christ altogether. That which gave Death 
its hold upon Him was sin, the human sin with which He was 
brought in contact by His Incarnation. The connexion was 
severed once for all by Death, which set Him free for ever. 

10. yap dwé8ave. The whole clause forms a kind of cognate 
accus. after the second drédavey (Win. § xxiv. 4, p. 209 E. T.); 
Euthym.-Zig. paraphrases rév Odvarov by déBave did tiv dpaprias 
deréOave ry nuerépav, where however rg auaprig is not rightly repre- 
sented by dca rv duapriar. 
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TH Spaptla ardbovey. In what sense did Christ die to sin? 
The phrase seems to point back to ver. 7 above: Sin ceased to 
have any claim upon Him. But how could Sin have a claim upon 
Him ‘who had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21)? The 
same verse which tells us this supplies the answer: rév yy yrdvra 
duapriav imép juav dpapriav émoincey, ‘the Sinless One for our sake 
was treated as if He were sinful.’ The sin which hung about Him 
and wreaked its effects upon Him was not His but ours (cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22, 24). It was in His Death that this pressure of human sin 
culminated; but it was also in His Death that it came to an end, 
decisively and for ever. 

ébdmag. The decisiveness of the Death of Christ is specially 
insisted upon in Ep. to Hebrews. This is the great point of con- 
trast with the Levitical sacrifices: they did and it did not need to 
be repeated (cf. Heb. vii. 27; ix. 12, 26, 28; x. 10; also 8 Pet. 
ili. 18). 

£9 1@ Ocd. Christ died for (in relation to) Sin, and lives hence- 
forth for God. The old chain which by binding ‘Him to sin made 
Him also liable to death, is broken. No other power xupseves avrod 
but God. ‘ 

This phrase ¢j r@ Ge@ naturally suggests ‘the moral’ application 
to the believer. 

IL. NoyiLec8e €aurods. The man and his ‘self’ are distinguished. 
The ‘self’ is not the ‘ whole self,’ but only that part of the man 
which lay under the dominion of sin. [It will help us to bear this 
in mind in the interpretation of the next chapter.] This part of 
the man is dead, so that sin has lost its slave and is balked of its 
prey; but his true self is alive, and alive for God, through its 
union with the risen Christ, who also lives only for God. 

hoyiLeoGe: not indic. (as Beng. Lips.) but imper., preparing the 
way, after St. Paul’s manner, for the direct exhortation of the next 
paragraph. 

év Xpioté "Inoo’. This phrase is the summary expression of 
the doctrine which underlies the whole of this section and forms, as 
we have seen, one of the main pillars of St. Paul’s theology. The 
chief points seem to be these. (1) The relation is conceived as 
a local relation. The Christian has his being ‘in’ Christ, as 
living creatures ‘in’ the air, as fish ‘in’ the water, as plants ‘in’ 
the earth (Deissmann, p. 84; see below). (2) The order of the 
words is invariably év Xpiorg Ineov, not év Incov Xpors (Deissmann, 
p. 88 ; cp. also Haussleiter, as referred to on p. 86 sup.). We find 
however ¢» ro “Inco in Eph. iv. 21, but not in the same strict 
application. (3) In agreement with the regular usage of the words 
in this order é» Xp, ‘I. always relates to the glorified Christ regarded 
as wvetya, not to the historical Christ. (4) The corresponding 
explession Xoords é ran is best explained by the same analogy of 
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‘the air.’ Man lives and breathes ‘in the air,’ and the air is also 
‘in the man’ (Deissmann, p. 92). 


Deissmann’s monograph is entitled Die sseutestamentliche Forme! in 
Christo Jess, Marburg, 1892. It is a careful and methodical investigation of 
the subject, somewhat too rigorous in pressing all examples of the use into 
the same mould, and rather inclined to realistic modes of conception. A very 
interesting question arises as to the origin of the phrase. Herr Deissmann 
regards it as a creation—and naturally as one of the most original creations— 
of St. Paul. And it is true that it is not found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Approximations however are found more er less sporadically, in 1 St. Peter 
iii. 16; v. 10, 14; always in the correct text é» Xpor@), in the Acts (iv. 2 
éy 1§ “Incod: 9, 10 év rq dvépars "Inood Xpiorod: 12; xiii. 39 év voir was 
é morevoy dixaovra:), and im full volume in the Fourth Gospel (é éyol, 
pévew by éuol Jo. vi. 56; xiv. 20, 30; xv. 2-7; xvi. 33; xvii. a1), in the 
First Epistle of St. John bee av7T@, ev T@ vid elvas, pévew ii. 5, 6, 8, 24, 27, 
a8; iii. 6, 24; Vv. 11, 20; éxew aN vidy v. 12), and also in the Apocalypse 
(& ‘Inood i. 9; &v Kupi xiv. 13). Besides the N. T. there are the Apostolic 
Fathers, whose usage should be investigated with reference to the extent to 
which it is directly traceable to St. Paul*. The phrase éy Xpict@ “Inood 
eccurs in 1 Clem. xxxii. 4; xxxviii. 1; Ign. Zph.i.1; Tral/. ix. 2; Kom. 
i. 1; ii. a. The commoner phrases are é& Xpior@ in Clem. Rom. and é& 
"Inoot Xpiors which is frequent in Ignat. The distinction between év "Inood 
Xporg@ and éy Xpiorg "Incod is by this time obliterated. In view of these 
phenomena and the usage of N.T. it is natural to ask whether all can be 
accounted for on the assumption that the phrase criginates entirely with 
St. Paul. In spite of the silence of Evv. Synopt. it seems more probable 
that the suggestion came in some way ultimately from our Lord Himself. 
This would not be the only instance of an idea which caught the attention of 
but few of the first disciples but was destined afterwards to wider acceptance 
and expansion. 


12. Bacthevére: cf. v. 21 of Sin; v. 14, 17 of Death. 


With this verse comp. Philo, De Gigast. 7 (Mang. i. 266) Aizcop 82 rijs 
dvematnpootvyns péeyioroy  oapf wai 4 apds capsa. olesinass, 


18. Observe the change of tense: waptordvere, ‘go on yielding,’ 
by the weakness which succumbs to temptation whenever it presses ; 
wapactnoate, ‘dedicate by one decisive act, one resolute effort.’ 

Sada: ‘weapons’ (cf. esp. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. vi 7; x. 4). 
adixias and &xaooiwns are gen. gualifatis. For a like military 
metaphor more fully worked out comp. Eph. vi. 11-17. 

14. dpaptia ydp. You are not, as you used to be, constantly 
harassed by the assaults of sin, aggravated to your consciences by 
the prohibitions of Law. The fuller explanation of this aggravating 
effect of Law is coming in what follows, esp. in ch. vii; and it is 
just like St. Paul to ‘set up a finger-post,’ pointing to the course his 
argument is to take, in the last clause of a@ paragraph. It is like 


* It is rather strange that this question does not appear to be touched eithes 
by Bp. Lightfoot er by Gebhardt and Harnack. There is more to the point in 
the excellent monograph on Ignatius by Von der Goltz in Texts a Unters. 
zii. 3, but the particular group of phrases is not directly treated, 
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him tov to go off at the word véyov into a digression, returning te 
the subject with which the chapter opened, and looking at it from 
another side. 


The Doctrine of Mystical Union with Christ. 


How did St. Paul arrive at this doctrine of the Mystical Union? 
Doubtless by the guiding of the Holy Spirit. But that guiding, as 
it usually does, operated through natural and human channels. 
The channel in this instance would seem to be psychological. The 
basis of the doctrine is the Apostle’s own experience. His conver- 
sion was an intellectual change, but it was also something much 
more. It was an intense personal apprehension of Christ, as 
Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that apprehension was so 
persistent and so absorbing; it was such a dominant element in 
the life of the Apostle that by degrees it came to mean little less 
than an actual zdenézfication of will. In the case of ordinary friend- 
ship and affection it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to permeate 
thought and feeling, that those who are joined together by this 
invisible and spiritual bond seem to act and think almost as if they 
were a single person and not two. But we can understand that in 
St. Paul’s case with an object for his affections so exalted as Christ, 
and with influences from above meeting so powerfully the upward 
motions of his own spirit, the process of identification had a more 
than common strength and completeness. It was accomplished in 
that sphere of spiritual emotion for which the Apostle possessed 
such remarkable gifts—gifts which caused him to be singled out as 
the recipient of special Divine communications. Hence it was that 
there grew up within him a state of feeling which he struggles to 
express and succeeds in expressing through language which is 
practically the language of unzom. Nothing short of this seemed to 
do justice to the degree of that identification of will which the 
Apostle attained to. He spoke of himself as ome with Christ. And 
then his thoughts were so concentrated upon the culminating acts 
in the Life of Christ—the acts which were in a special sense asso- 
ciated with man’s redemption—His Death, Burial and Resurrection 

-that when he came to analyze his own feelings, and to dissect 
this idea of oneness, it was natural to him to see in it certain stages, 
corresponding to those great acts of Christ, to see in it something 
corresponding to death, something corresponding to burial (which 
was only the emphasizing of death), and something corresponding 
to resurrection. : 

Here there came in to help the peculiar symbolism of Baptism. An 
imagination as lively as St. Paul’s soon found in it analogies to the 
same process. That plunge beneath the running waters was like 
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a death; the moment's pause while they swept on overhead was . 
like a burial; the standing erect once more in air and sunlight 
was a species of resurrection. Nor did the likeness reside only in 
the outward rite, it extended to its inner significance. To what was 
it that the Christian died? He died to his o/d se/f, to all that he 
had been, whether as Jew or Gentile, before he became a Christian. 
To what did he rise again? Clearly to that sew i/e to which the 
Christian was bound over. And in this spiritual death and resurrec- 
tion the great moving factor was that one fundamental principle of 
union with Christ, identification of will with His, It was this which 
enabled the Christian to make his parting with the past and embracing 
of new obligations real. 

There is then, it will be seen, a meeting and coalescence of 
a number of diverse trains of thought in this most pregnant 
doctrine. On the side of Christ there is first the loyal acceptance 
of Him as Messiah and Lord, that acceptance giving rise to an 
impulse of strong adhesion, and the adhesion growing into an 
identification of will and purpose which is not wrongly described 
as union. Further, there is the distributing of this sense of union 
over the cardinal acts of Christ’s Death, Burial and Resurrection. 
Then on the side of the man there is his formal ratification of the 
process by the undergoing of Baptism, the symbolism of which all 
converges to the same end; and there is his practical assumption 
of the duties and obligations to which baptism and the embracing 
of Christianity commit him—the breaking with his tainted past, the 
entering upon a new and regenerate career for the future. 

The vocabulary and working out of the thought in St. Paul are 
his own, but the fundamental conception has close parallels in the 
writings of St. John and St. Peter, the New Birth through water 
and Spirit (John iii. 5), the being begotten again of incorruptible 
seed (1 Pet. i. 23), the comparison of baptism to the ark of Noah 
(1 Pet. iii, 20, 21) in St. Peter; and there is a certain partial 
coincidence even in the dmexincer of St. James (Jas. i. 18). 


It is the great merit of Matthew Amold’s St. Pau! and Protestantism, 
whatever its defects and whatever its one-sidedness, that it did seize with 
remarkable force and freshness on this part of St. Paul’s teaching, And the 
merit is all the greater when we consider how really high and difficult that 
teaching is, and how apt it is to shoot over the head of reader or hearer. 
Matthew Amold saw, and expressed with all his own lucidity, the foundation 
of simple psychological fact on which the Apostle’s mystical language is 
based. He gives to it the name of ‘faith,’ and it is indeed the only kind of 
faith which he recognizes. Nor is he wrong in giving the process this name, 
though, as it happens, St. Paul has not as yet spoken of ‘ faith’ in this con- 
nexion, and does not so speak of it until he comes to Eph. iii. 17. It was 
really faith, the living apprehension of Christ, which lies at the bottom of all 
the language of identification and union. 

“If ever there was a case in which the ee power of attach- 


ment, in a man for whom the moral sympathies and the desire for righteous 
a a 
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ness were all-powerful, might employ itself and work its wonders, it wai 
here. Paul felt this power penetrate him; and he felt, also, how by 
perfectly identifying himself through it with Christ, and in no other way, 
could he ever get the confidence and force to do as Christ did. He thus 
found a point in which the mighty world outside man, and the weak world 
inside him, seemed to combine for his salvation. The struggling stream of 
duty, which had not volume enough to bear him to his goal, was suddenly 
reinforced by the immense tidal wave of sympathy and emotion. To this 
new and potent influence Paul gave the name of faith’ (St. Paul asd 
Protestantism, p. 69 f.). 

‘It is impossible to be in presence of this Pauline conception of faith 
without remarking on the incomparable power of edification which it con- 
tains. It is indeed a crowning evidence of that piercing practical religious 
sense which we have attributed to Paul.... The elemental power of sym: 
pathy and emotion in us, a power which extends beyond the limits of our 
own will and conscious activity, which we cannot measure and control, and 
which in each of us differs immensely in force, volume, and mode of mani- 
festation, he calls into full play, and sets it to work with all its strength and 
in all its variety. But one unalterable object is assigned by him to this 
power: fo die with Christ to the law of the flesh, to live with Christ to the 
law of the mind. This is the doctrine of the mecrosts (2 Cor. iv. 10), Paul’s 
central doctrine, and the doctrine which makes his profoundness and origin- 
ality.... Those multitudinous motions of appetite and self-will which 
reason and conscience disapproved, reason and conscience could yet not 
govern, and had to yield to them. This, as we have seen, is what drove 
Paul almost to despair. Well, then, how did Paul’s faith, working through 
love, help him here? It enabled him to reinforce duty by affection. In the 
central need of his ‘nature, the desire to govern these motions of unrighteous- 
ness, it enabled him to say: Die to them! Christ did. If any man be in 
Christ, said Paul,—that is, if any man identifies himself with Christ by 
attachment so that he enters into his feelings and lives with his life,—he is 
a new creature; he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers 
with him. Christ, throughout His life and in His death, presented His body 
a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed impulse, blindly trying to assert 
itself without respect of the universal order, he died to. You, says Paul to 
his disciple, are to do the same... .If you cannot, your attachment, your 
faith, must be one that goes but a very little way. In an ordinary human 
attachment, out of love to a woman, out of love to a friend, out of love to 
a child, you can suppress quite easily, because by sympathy you become one 
with them and their feelings, this or that impulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with them, and which hitherto you have obeyed. AU 
impulses of selfishness conflict with Christ’s feelings, He showed it by dying 
to them all; if you are one with Him by faith and sympathy, you can die to 
them also. Then, secondly, if you thus die with Him, you become trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, and rise with Him. .. . You rise with 
Him to that harmonious conformity with the real and eternal order, that 
sense of pleasing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows more and more till it becomes glory’ (#b¢d. pp. 75-78). 

Another striking presentation of the thought of this passage will be found 
in a lay sermon, 7he Witness of Goa, by the philosopher, T. H. Green 
(London, 1883; also in Works). Mr. Green was as far removed as Matthew 
Arnold from conventional theology, and there are traces of Hegelianism in 
what follows for which allowance should be made, but his mind had a natural 
affinity for this side of St. Paul’s teaching, and he has expressed it with great 
force and moral intensity. To this the brief extracts given will do but 
imperfect justice, and the sermon is well worth reading in its entirety. 

‘The death and rising again of the Christ, as [St. Paul] conceived them, 
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were not separate and independent events. They were two sides of the same 
act—an act which relatively to sin, to the flesh, to the old man, to all which 
separates from God, is death; but which, just for that reason, is the birth of 
a new life relatively to God, ... God was in [Christ], so that what He did, 
God did. A death unto life, a life out of death, must then be in some way 
the essence of the divine nature—must be an act which, though exhibited 
once for all in the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal— 
the act of God Himself. For that very reason, however, it was one perpetu- 
ally re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man. If Christ died for all, all died 
in Him: all were buried in His grave to be all made alive in His resur- 
rection ... In other words, He constitutes in us a new intellectual conscious- 
ness, which transforms the will and is the source of a new moral life.’ 
There is special value in the way in which the difference is brought out 
between the state of things to which the individual can attain by his ows 
effort and one in which the change is wrought from without. The first 
‘ would be a self-renunciation which would be really the acme of self-secking. 
On the other hand, presented as the continuous act of God Himself, as the 
eternal self-surrender of the Divine Son to the Father, it is for us and may 
be in us, but is not of us. Nay, it is just because not of us, that it may be 
in us. Because it is the mind of Christ, and Christ is God’s, in the contem- 
plation of it we are taken out of ourselves, we slip the natural man and 
appropriate that mind which we behold. Constrained by God’s manifested 
love, we cease to be our own that Christ may become ours’ (7he Witness of 
Ged, pp. 7-10). 

We may quote lastly an estimate of the Pauline conception in the history 
of Religion. ‘It is in Christendom that, according to the providence of God, 
this power has been exhibited; not indeed either adequately or exclusively, 
but most fully. In the religions of the East, the idea of a death to the 
fleshly self as the end of the merely human, and the beginning of a divine 
life, has not been wanting; nor, as a mere idea, has it been very different from 
that which is the ground of Christianity. But there it has never been 
realized in action, either intellectually or morally. The idea of the with- 
drawal from sense has remained abstract. It has not issued in such a struggle 
with the superficial view of things, as has gradually constituted the science 
of Christendom. In like manner that of self-renunciation has never emerged 
from the esoteric state. It has had no outlet into the life of charity, but 
a back-way always open into the life of sensual licence, and has been finally 
mechanized in the artificial vacancy of the dervish or fakir’ (zb¢d. p. 21). 

Qae of the services which Mr. Creea's lay sermon may do us is in helping 
as to understand—not the whole but part of the remarkable conception of 
‘The Way’ in Dr. Hort’s posthumous 7he Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(Cambridge and London, 1893). When it is contended, ‘first that the whole 
seeming maze of history in nature and man, the tumultuous movement of the 
world in progress, has running through it one supreme dominating Way; 
and second, that He who on earth was called Jesus the Nazarene és that 
Way’ (The Way, &c. p. 20f.), we can hardly be wrong, though the point 
might have been brought out more clearly, in seeking a scriptural illustration 
in St. Paul’s teaching as to the Death, Burial, and Resurrection of Christ. 
These to him are not merely isolated historical events which took place once 
for all in the past. They did so take place, and their historical reality, as 
well as their direct significance in the Redemption wrought out by Christ, 
must be insisted upon. But they are more than this: they constitute a law, 
a predisposed pattern or plan, which other human lives have to follow. 
‘ Death unto life,’ ‘life growing out of death,’ is the inner principle or secret, 
applied in an indefinite variety of ways, but running through the history of 
most, perhaps all, religious aspiration and attainment. Everywhere there 
must be the death of an old self and the birth of a new. It must be 
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admitted that the group of conceptions united by St. Paul, and, as it would 
seem, yet more widely extended by St. John, is difficult to grasp intellectually, 
and has doubtless been acted upon in many a simple unspeculative life im 
which there was never any attempt to formulate it exactly in words. Put the 
conception belongs to the length and depth and height of the Gospel : bere, 
as we see it in St. Paul, it bears all the impress of his intense and prophet- 
like penetration : and there can be little doubt that it is capable of exercising 
a stronger and more dominating influence on the Christian consciousness 
than it has done. This must be our excuse for expanding the doctrine at 
rather considerable length, and for invoking the assistance of those who, just 
by their detachment from ordinary and traditional Christianity, have brought 
to bear a freshness of insight in certain directions which has led them, if not 
exactly to discoveries, yet to new and vivid realization of truths which te 
indolent minds are obscured by their vesy familiarity. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE, 
ANALOGY OF SLAVERY. 


VI. 15-23. Take an illustration from common life—the 
condition of slavery. The Christian was a slave of sin; 
his business was uncleanness; his wages, death. But he 
has been emancipated from this service, only to enter upon 
another—that of Righteousness. 


1% Am I told that we should take advantage of our liberty as 
subjects of Grace and not of Law, to sin? Impossible! ™ Are 
you not aware that to render service and obedience to any one is 
to be the slave of that person or power to which obedience is 
rendered? And so it is here. You are either slaves of Sin, and 
the end before you death; or you are true to your rightful Master, 
and the end before you righteousness. ™ But, thank God, the 
time is past when you were slaves of Sin; and at your baptism you 
gave cordial assent to that standard of life and conduct in which 
you were first instructed and to the guidance of which you were 
then handed over by your teachers, ‘ Thus you were emancipated 
from the service of Sin, and were transferred to the service of 
Righteousness. 

*T am using a figure of speech taken from every-day human 
relations. If ‘servitude’ seems a poor and harsh metaphor, it is 
one which the remains of the natural man that still cling about you 
will at least permit you to understand. Yours must be an ua- 
divided service. Devote the members of your body as unreservedly 
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to the service of righteousness for progressive consecration to God, 
as you once devoted them to Pagan uncleanness and daily increas- 
ing lrcence. ®I exhort you to this. Why? Because while you 
were slaves to Sin, you were freemen in regard to Righteousness. 
* What good then did you get from conduct which you now blush 
to think of? Much indeed! For the goal to which it leads is 
death. ®™ But now that, as Christians, you are emancipated from 
Sin and enslaved to God, you have something to show for your 
service—closer and fuller consecration, and your goal, eternal Life ! 
SFor the wages which Sin pays its votaries is Death; while you 
receive—no wages, but the bountiful gift of God, the eternal Life, 
which is ours through our union with Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 


28-28. The next two sections (vi. 15-23 ; vii. 1-6) might be 
described summarily as a description of the Christian’s release, what 
it is and what it is not. The receiving of Christian Baptism was 
a great dividing-line across a man’s career. In it he entered into 
a whoily new relation of self-identification with Christ which was 
fraught with momentous consequences looking both backwards and 
forwards. From his sin-stained past he was cut off as it were by 
death: towards the future he turned radiant with the quickening 
influence of a new life. St. Paul now more fully expounds the 
nature of the change. He does so by the help of two illustrations, 
one from the state of slavery, the other from the state of wedlock. 
Each state implied certain ties, like those by which the convert to 
Christianity was bound before his conversion. But the cessation of 
these ties does not carry with it the cessation of all ties; it only 
means the substitution of new ties for the old. So is it with the 
slave, who is emancipated from one service only to enter upon 
another. So is it with the wife who, when released by the death of 
one husband, is free to marry again. In the remaining verses of 
this chapter St. Paul deals with the case of Slavery. Emancipation 
from Sin is but the prelude to a new service of Righteousness. 

15. The Apostle once more reverts to the point raised at the 
beginning of the chapter, but with the variation that the incentive 
to sin is no longer the seeming good which Sin works by calling 
down grace, but the freedom of the state of grace as opposed to the 
strictness of the Law. St. Paul’s reply in effect is that Christian 
freedom consists not in freedom to sin but in freedom from sin. 


dpapriicapev : from a iate aor. judpryea, found in LXX (Veitch, Jrreg. 
Verbs, p. 49). Chrys. codd. Theodrt. and others, with minuscules, read 
dyapracouer. 


16. A general proposition to which our Lord Himself had 
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appealed in ‘No man can serve two masters’ (Matt. vi. 24). There 
are still nearer parallels in John viii. 34; 2 Pet. ii. 19: passages 
however which do not so much prove direct dependence on St. Paul 
as that the thought was ‘in the air’ and might occur to more 
writers than one. 


fro... %: these disjunctives state a dilemma in a lively and emphatic 
way, implying that one limb or the ether must be chosen (Baumlein, Par- 
sikellehre, p. 244; Kiihner, Grams. § §40. 5). 


17. eis vy . . . BiSaxA¢: stands for [dmqxoveare] rime bidaxns ele 
8» mapeddOnre. We expect rather és tpiv mapedéén: it seems more 
natural to say that the teaching is handed over to the persons 
taught than that the persons taught are handed over to the teach- 
ing. The form of phrase which St. Paul uses however expresses 
well the experience of Christian converts. Before baptism they 
underwent a course of simple instruction, like that in the ‘Two 
Ways’ or first part of the Didaché (see the reff. in Hatch, Hibbert 
Lectures, p. 314). With baptism this course of instruction ceased, 
and they were left with its results impressed upon their minds. 
This was to be henceforth their standard of living. 

tuwov 8:Sayxis. For rimos see the note on ch. v.24. The third 
of the senses there given (‘ pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’ ‘standard ’) is by 
far the most usual with St. Paul, and there can be little doubt that 
that is the meaning here. So among the ancients Chrys. (ris d¢ 4 
rumos ris ddaxns; opbas (hv cal perd modereias dpiorms) Euthym.-Zig. 
(cis rimov, wyovr rov wavdva wai Spov ris evoeBois modireias), and 
among moderns all the English commentators with Oltr. and Lips. 
To suppose, as some leading Continental scholars (De W. Mey.-W. 
Go.) have done, that some special ‘type of doctrine,’ whether 
Jewish-Christian or Pauline, is meant, is to look with the eyes of 
the nineteenth century and not with those of the first (cf. Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 32 ‘Nothing like this notion of a plurality of 
Christian rios &:3ayjs occurs anywhere else in the N. T., and it is 
quite out of harmony with the context’). 

19. dvOpeémwov Adyw. St. Paul uses this form of phrase (cf. 
Gal. iii. 1§ «ara dvOpwrov A¢yw) where he wishes to apologize for 
having recourse to some common (or as he would have called it 
‘carnal’) illustration to express spiritual truths. Se Chrys. (first 
explanation) cael Zreyer, amd dvOpemivar Aoyicpay, dws vay ép 
ournbeig yevopever. 

8d thy dobéveay tig capeés. Two explanations are possible : 
(1) ‘ because of the moral hindrances which prevent the practice of 
Christianity’ (Chrys. Theodrt. Weiss and others); (2) ‘because 
of the difficulties of apprehension, from defective spiritual experi- 
ence, which prevent the understanding of its deeper truths’ (most 
moderns) Clearly this is more in keeping with the context. In 
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any case the clause refers to what has gone before, not (as Orig. 
Chrys., &c.) to what follows. 


@4pf = human nature in its weakness, primarily physical and moral, but 
secondarily intellectual. It is intellectual weakness in so far as this is deter- 
mined by moral, by the limitations of character: cf. ppovely rd THs eapKis, 
¢pornua tis capes Rom. viii. §f.; sopol «ard odpxa 1 Cor. i, 26. The 
idea of this passage is similar to that of 1 Cor. iii. 2 yaAa ipas twdrioa, of 
Bpdua obzw yap jdtvacbe. 


Tf dxabapoig. dxaSapcia and dvopia fitly describe the characteristic 
features of Pagan life (cf. i. 24 ff.). As throughout the context these 
forms of sin are personified; they obtain a mastery over the man; 
and eis rj dvopuiay describes the effect of that mastery—‘to the 
practice of iniquity.’ With these verses (19-21) compare especially 
t Pet. iv. 1-5. 

cig dyvogpdy. Mey. (but not Weiss) Lips. Oltr. Go, would make 
éy:acyds here practically = dy:wovm, i.e. not so much the process of 
consecration as the result of the process. There is certainly this 
tendency in language; and in some of the places in which the word 
is used it seems to have the sense of the resulting state (e. g. 1 Thess. 
iv. 4, where it is joined with run; 1 Tim. ii. 15, where it is joined 
with sions and a@ydzn). But in the present passage the word may 
well retain its proper meaning : the members are to be handed over 
to Righteousness to be (gradually) made fit for God’s service, not 
to become fit all at once. So Weiss Gif. Va. Mou. (‘course of 
purification’). For the radical meaning see the note on dys 
ch. i. 7, and Dr. A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, p. 206: dy:acpds = ‘ the 
process of fitting for acceptable worship,’ a sense which comes 
out clearly in Heb. xii. 14 Sianere .. . rév dyracudy oF yupis oidcis 
Sera: rév Kvptov. The word occurs some ten times (two wv. ll.) 
in LXX and in Ps. Sol. xvii. 33, but is not classical. 

21. tiva ody... ématoxiveo9e ; Where does the question end and 
the answer begin? (1) Most English commentators and critics 
(Treg. WH. RV. as well as Gif. Va.) carry on the question to 
éracyivecbe. In that case ¢xeivwy must be supplied before é@’ ols, 
and its omission might be due to the reflex effect of éxeive in the 
sentence following (comp. amofavdvres év  xaretysueba vii. 6 below). 
There would then be a common enough ellipse before rd yap reAos, 
‘What fruit had ye...? [None:] for the end,’ &c. (2) On the 
other hand several leading Germans (Tisch. Weiss Lips., though 
not Mey.) put the question at rére, and make é@’ ols enawxiverbe 
part of the answer. ‘What fruit had ye then? Things [pleasures, 
gratifications of sense] of which you are now ashamed: for their 
end is death.’ So, too, Theod.-Mops. (in Cramer) expressly: xar’ 
dpornow avayvwotéow rd viva otv xdpmow elyere rére, eira cara 
anéxpow é€p ols viv é¢wasoxvverOe, Both interpretations are 
possible, but the former, as it would seem, is more simple and natural 
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(Gif.). When two phrases link together so easily as é¢’ ols éwaiey. 
with what precedes, it is a mistake to separate them except for 
strong reasons; nor does there appear to be sufficient ground for 
distinguishing between near consequences and remote. 


#3 ydp: rd pee yap NS BD*E FG, There is the usual ambiguity of 
readings in which B alone joins the Western authorities. The probability is 
that the reading belongs to the Western element im B, and that péw was 
introduced through erroneous antithesis to ruvt dé, 

R38. dona. From a root wer- we get fa, dvor, ‘cooked* meat, fish, &e. 
as contrasted with bread. Hence the compound dywrior (dvéopas, ‘to buy’) = 
3 provision-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind given to troops; 
(2) in a more general sense, ‘wages.’ The word is said to have come im 
with Menander: it is proscribed by the Atticists, but found freely in Polybius, 
I Macc. &c. (Sturz, Dial. Maced. p. 187). 

xapiopa, Tertullian, with bis usual picturesque boldness, translates this by 
donativum (De Res. Care.c. 47 Stipendia enim delinguentiae mors, ; 
autem det vita aeterna). It is not probable that St. Paul had this particular 
antithesis im his mind, though no doubt he intends toe contrast déyeeu and 
xd pope. 


THE TRANSITION FROM LAW TO GRACE 
ANALOGY CF MARRIAGE. 


VII. 1-6. Take another tllustration from the Law of 
Marriage. The Marriage Law only binds a woman while 
her husband lives. So with the Christian. He was wedded, 
as tt were, to his old sinful state; and all that time he was 
subject to the law applicable to that state. But this old life 
of his was killed through his identification with the death of 
Christ; so as to set him free to contract a new marriage— 
with Christ, xo longer dead dut risen: and the fruit of thai 
marriage should be a new life guickened by the Spirit. 


"I say that you are free from the Law of Moses and from Sia. 
You will see how: unless you need to be reminded of a fact which 
your acquaintance with the nature of Law will readily suggest to 
you, that Law, for the man who comes under it, is only in force 
during his lifetime. *Thus for instance a woman in wedlock is 
forbidden by law to desert her living husband. But if her husband 
should die, she is absolved from the provisions of the statute ‘ Of 
the Husband.’ *Hence while her husband is alive, she will be 
styled ‘an adulteress’ if she marry another man: but if her 
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husband die, she is free from that statute, so that no one can call 
her an adulteress, though she be married to another man. 

*We may apply this in an allegory, in which the wife is the 
Christian’s ‘self’ or ‘ego’; the first husband, his old unregenerate 
state, burdened with all the penalties attaching to it. 

You then, my brethren in Christ, had this old state killed in you 
—brought to an abrupt and violent end—by your identification 
with the crucified Christ, whose death you reproduce spiritually. 
And this death of your old self left you free to enter upon a new 
marriage with the same Chiist, who triumphed over death— 
@ triumph in which you too share—that in union with Him you, 
and indeed all of us Christians, may be fruitful in good works, to 
the glory and praise of God. *QOur new marriage must be fruitful, 
as our old marriage was. When we had nothing better to guide 
us than this frail humanity of ours, so liable to temptation, at that 
time too a process of generation was going on. The impressions 
of sense, suggestive of sin, stimulated into perverse activity by their 
legal prohibition, kept plying this bodily organism of ours in such 
a way as to engender acts that only went to swell the garners of 
Death. * But now all that has been brought to an end. Law and 
the state of sin are so inextricably linked together, that in dying, at 
our baptism, a moral death, to that old state of sin we were absolved 
or discharged from the Law, which used to hold us prisoners under 
the penalties to which sin laid us open. And through this discharge 
we are enabled to serve God in a new state, the ruling principle of 
which is Spirit, in place of that old state, presided over by Written 
Law. 

1-6. The text of this section—and indeed of the whole chapter 
—is still, ‘Ye are not under Law, but under Grace’; and the 
Apostle brings forward another illustration to show how the transi- 
tion from Law to Grace has been effected, and what should be its 
consequences. 

In the working out of this illustration there is a certain amount 
of intricacy, due to an apparent shifting of the stand-point in the 
middle of the paragraph. The Apostle begins by showing how 
with the death of her husband the law which binds a married 
woman becomes a dead letter. He goes on to say in the 
application, not ‘The Law is dead to you,’ but ‘You are dead to 
the Law’—which looks like a change of position, though a 
legitimate one. 
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Gif. however may be right in explaining the transition rather 
differently, viz. by means of the madasds dvOpwmos of ch. vi.6. The 
‘self’ of the man is double; there is an ‘old self’ and a ‘ new self’; 
or rather the ‘self’ remains the same throughout, but it passes 
through different states, or phases. Bearing this in mind we shall 
find the metaphor work out consistently. 


The Wife = the true self, or ego, which is permanent through 
all change. 

The (first) Husband = the old state before conversion te 
Christianity. 

The ‘law of the husband’ = the law which condemned that old 
state, 

The new Marriage = the union upon which the convert enters 
with Christ. 


The crucial phrase is tpeis é4avaraOyre in ver. 4. According to 
the way in which we explain this will be our explanation of the 
whole passage. See the note ed loc. 

There is yet another train of thought which comes in with 
vv. 4-6. The idea of marriage naturally suggests the offspring of 
marriage. In the case of the Christian the fruit of his union with 
Christ is a holy life. 

1. “HM dyvoeire: i surely you know this—that the régime of Law 
has come to an end, and that Grace has superseded it.] Or do you 
require to be told that death closes all accounts, and therefore that 
the state of things to which Law belongs ceased through the death 
of the Christian with Christ—that mystical death spoken of in the 
last chapter?’ 

yvdoxouor yap vépoy Aah@: ‘I speak’ (lit. ‘am talking’) ‘to men 
acquainted with Law.’ At once the absence of the article and the 
nature of the case go to show that what is meant here is not 
Roman Law (Weiss), of which there is no reason to suppose that 
St. Paul would possess any detailed knowledge, nor yet the Law of 
Moses more particularly considered (Lips.), but a general principle 
of all Law; an obvious axiom of political justice—that death clears 
all scores, and that a dead man can no longer be prosecuted or 
punished (cf. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 24). 

2. ¥ yap JmavSpos yur}: [‘the truth of this may be proved by 
a case in point.] For a woman in the state of wedlock is bound 
by law to her living husband.’ ‘tsav3pes: a@ classical word, found 
in LXX. 

Karhpynta: ‘is completely (perf.) absolved or discharged’ (lit. 
‘nullified ’ or ‘annulled, her status as a wife is abolished). The 
two correlative phrases are treated by St. Paul as_ practically 
convertible: ‘the woman is annulled from the law,’ and ‘the law 
is annulled to the woman.’ For «arapyeiv see On iii. 3. 
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dnd rob vépou rob dvBpdés: from that section of the statute-book 
which is headed ‘The Husband,’ the section which lays down his 
rights and duties. Gif. compares ‘ the law of the leper’ Lev. xiv. 2; 
‘the law of the Nazirite’ Num. vi. 13. 


8. xpnpatlow. The meanings of ypyyarifer ramify in two directions, 
The fundamental idea is that of ‘transacting business’ or ‘managing affairs.’ 
Hence we get on the one hand, from the notion of doing business under 
a certain name, from Polybius onwards (1) ‘to bear a name or title’ (xpnya- 
vifes Bagrevds Polyb. V. lvii 2); and so simply, as here, ‘to be called ox 
styled’ (Acts xi. 26 éyévero .. . xpnyarioa npwrov ty Avrioxeig rods pabnTds 
Xp.oriavovs) ; and on the other hand (2) from the notion of ‘having dealings 
with,’ ‘ giving audience to’ a person, in a special sense, of the ‘answers, 
communications, revelations,’ given by an oracle or by God. So six times 
in LXX of Jerem., Joseph. Antig., Plutarch, &c. From this sense we get 
pe ‘to be warmed or admonished’ by God (Matt. ii. 12, 23; Acts x. 22; 

eb. viii. §; xi. 7). Hence also subst. xpyyaricpés, ‘a Divine or oracular 
response,’ 3 Mace. ii. 4; Rom. xi. 4. Burton (4. and T, § 69) calls the 
fut. here a ‘gnomic future’ as stating ‘what will customarily happen when 
occasion offers,’ 

vo0 pr elvar = ore elvar: the stress is thrown back upon éAcvOépa, ‘so 
as not to be, ‘causing her not to be,’—not ‘so that she is.’ According to 
Burton rod py here denotes ‘conceived result’; but see the note on gore 
SovAevew in ver. 6 below. 

Bags with indic. introduces a consequence which follows as a matter 


aai duets 2Oavard@yra. We have said that the exact interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage turns upon this phrase. It is commonly 
explained as another way of saying ‘You had the Law killed to 
you,’ So Chrys. dxé\ovboy hp eimeiv, rot vduov rehevrncavros ov xpiverbe 
porxelas, dydpi yerduevor érépy. *AAX’ ov elwrev ov'rws, GAda nas; "E Oava- 
rbOnre r@ vdpe (cf. Euthym.-Zig.). In favour of this is the parallel 
eatnpyntas awd rod wduov rov dvdpds in ver. 3, and xatnpynOnpev awd rov 
yéyov in ver.6. But on the other hand it is strange to speak of the 
game persons at one moment as ‘killed’ and the next as ‘married 
again.’ There is therefore a strong attraction in the explanation of 
Gif., who makes ipeis = not the whole self but the old self, #.¢. the 
old state of the self which was really ‘crucified with Christ’ 
(ch. vi. 6), and the death of which really leaves the man (= the wife 
in the allegory) free to contract a new union, This moral death 
of the Christian to his past also does away with the Law. The 
Law had its hold upon him only through sin; but in discarding 
his sins he discards also the pains and penalties which attached to 
them. Nothing can touch him further. His old heathen or Jewish 
antecedents have passed away ; he is under obtigation only to Christ. 


wal dete. The force of wai here is, ‘You, my readers, es well as the wife 
in the allegory.’ 


Bid Tod odpareg roS Xpioros. The way in which the death of 
the ‘old man’ is brought about is through the identification of the 
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Christian with the Death of Christ. The Christian takes his place, 
as it were, with Christ upon the Cross, and there has his old self 
crucified. The ‘body’ of Christ here meant is the ‘crucified 
body’: the Christian shares in that crucifixion, and so gets rid 
of his sinful past. We are thus taken back to the symbolism of the 
last chapter (vi. 6), to which St. Paul also throws in an allusion 
in TO éx VEKPOV éyepbevts, The two lines of symbolism really rug 
parallel to each other and it is easy to connect them. 


6 wadads dvOpwros = The Husband: 

Crucifixion of the wad. dv6, = Death of the Husband: 
Resurrection = Re-Marriage: 

av, Sovdevew TH Geq = xaprohopew rH Ceg. 


ds +d yevéobar tpas érépw. Lips. takes this not of ‘being married te 
another husband,’ but of ‘joining another ssaster,’ on the ground that there 
is no marriage to the Law. This however (1) is unnecessary, because 
marriage to the ‘old man’ carries with it subjection to the Law, so that the 
dissolution of the marriage involves release from the Law by a step which is 
close and inevitable; (2) it is wrong, because of xaprodopjoa, which it is 
clear a frees and against the context to refer, as Lips. does, to anything but 


the offspring of marriage. 


Kaptopopycwpey to eg. The natural sequel to the metaphor of 
‘Marriage.’ The ‘fruit’ which the Christian, wedded to Christ, is 
to bear is of course that of a reformed life. 

5. Ste ydp fpev év tH capxi. This verse develops the idea con- 
tained in xapmopopycepev: the new marriage ought to be fruitful, 
because the old one was. iva: év rf vapxié is the opposite of eivas 
év r@ mvevuart: the one is a life which has no higher object than 
the gratification of the senses, the other is a life permeated by the 
Spirit. Although odpé is human nature especially on the side of 
its frailty, it does not follow that there is any dualism in St. Paul’s 
conception or that he regards the body as inherently sinful. 
Indeed this very passage proves the contrary. It implies that it 
is possible to be ‘in the body’ without being ‘in the flesh.’ The 
body, as such, is plastic to influences of either kind: it may be 
worked upon by Sin through the senses, or it may be worked upon | 
by the Spirit. In either case the motive-force comes from without. 
The body itself is neutral. See esp. the excellent discussion in 
Gifford, pp. 48-52. 

Ta Tatjpare Tov dpapriay: wana has the same sort of ambiguity 
as our word ‘ passion.’ It means (1) an ‘impression,’ esp. a ‘ pain- 
ful impression ’ or suffering ; (2) the reaction which follows upon 
some strong impression of sense (cf. Gal. v. 34). The gen. ras 
dpaptiay = “connected with sins,’ ‘leading to sins.’ 

7a Bd Tod vopou, Here St. Paul, as his manner is, ‘ throws 
up a nee r-post’’ which points to the coming section of his argu- 
ment. The phrase &4 ret »éuov is explained at length im the next 
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paragraph: it refers to the effect of Law in calling forth and 
aggravating sin. 

évapyetro. The pricks and stings of passion were active in our 
members (cf. « Thess. ii. 1g; 2 Thess. ii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; 
Gal. v. 6, &c.). 

Te Savdtw: dat. commod:, contrasted with xaprop. r@ cg above. 

G. vuvi 8€ xarnpyAOrpev ded red vonou, ‘But as it is we’ (in our 
peccant part, the cld man) ‘were discharged or annulled from the 
Law’ (z.e. we had an end put to our relations with the Law; by 
the death of our old man there was nothing left on which the Law 
could wreak its vengeance; we were ‘struck with atrophy’ in 
respect to it: see on ver. 2). mas nucis carypynOnpev; Tov Kare youevov 
mapa tis dpuaptias avOpwnov wadaov amobardvros xai rapévroe Chrys. 
We observe how Chrys. here practically comes round to the same 
side as Gif. 


The renderings of sernpynénuer are rather interesting, and show the diffi- 
culty of finding an exact equivalent in other languages: evactsatd seeresss 
Tert.; so/uté sesmess Codd. Clarom. Sangerm. Vulg. (= ‘we were un- 
bounden’” Wic.; ‘we are loosed’ Rhem.); ‘we are delivered’ Tyn. Cran. 
Genev. AV.; ‘we are discharged’ RV.; noms avons éé dégagés Oltr. (Le 
Nouveau Test., Geneva, 1874); nn aber sind wir fir das Gesets wscht 
mehr da Weizsacker (Das Neue Test., Freiburg i. B. 1882, ed. 2). 

aroQavévres. AV. apparently read dao@avdv7os, for which there is no 
MS. authority, bat which seems to be derived by a mistake of Beza following 
Erasmus from a comment of Chrysostom’s (see Tisch. @@ /oc.). The 
Westem text (DE! G, coad. ap. Orig.-lat. and most Latins) boldly corrects 
to rov 8a aro’, which would go with rod vopov, and which gives an easier 
construction, though not a better sense. After droGavdvres we must supply 
dseivey, just as in vi. a1 we had to supply cesivar. 


év @ xaretyépe8a, The antecedent of ¢v ¢ is taken by nearly all 
commentators as equivalent to r@ vdum (whether éxeixp or rovr@ is 
regarded as masc. or better neutr.), Gif. argues against referring 
it to the ‘old state,’ ‘the old man,’ that this is not sufficiently 
suggested by the context. But wherever ‘ death’ is spoken of it is 
ptimarily this ‘old state,’ or ‘old man’ which dies, so that the use 
of the term aoéardyres alone seems enough to suggest it. It was 
this old sinful state which brought man under the grip of the Law; 
when the sinful life ceased the Law lost its hold. 

Gore Soudedew: not ‘so that we serve’ (RV. and most com- 
mentators), but ‘so as fo serve,’ i.e. ‘enabling us to serve.’ The 
stress is thrown back upon xarnpynOnwev,—we were so completely 
discharged as to set us free to serve. 


The true distinction between Save with infin, and Gore with indic., which is 
not always observed im RV., is well stated by Goodwin, A/oods and Tenses, ed. 
1889, § §84 (with the 5 oie from Shilleto, De Fads. Leg. App. in the note), 
and for N.T. by the late Canon T. S. Evans in the £xpos. for 188a, i. 3 fi. 
Gore with indic. states the definite result which as a matter of fact doe 
follow ; Gere with infin. states the contemplated result which in the natura! 
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course ought fo follow. Sore with indic. lays stress on the effect; Gore with 
infin. on the cause. Thus in 1 Cor. i. 7 Gore torepeicba: = ‘causing of 
inspiring you to feel behindhand’ (see Sp. Comm. ad loc.); in Matt. xiii. 34 
yivera Sévdpov, Gote édAOciv Ta weTELVA Kal KaTacKnvoUY = ‘becomes a trez 
big enough for the birds to come,’ &c. It will be seen that the distinctioa 
corresponds to the difference in the general character of the twe meods. 


dv nowéTyT wredparos ... wadkatéryT ypdpparos. In each case 
the gen. is what is called of ‘apposition’: it denotes that .m which 
the newness, or oldness, consists. The essential feature of the new 
state is that it is one of ‘Spirit’; of the old state, that it is regulated 
by ‘written Law.’ The period of the Paraclete has succeeded te 
the period which took its character from the Sinaitic legislation. 
The Christian life turns on an inspiration from above, not on an 
elaborate code of commands and prohibitions. A fuller explanation 
of the xawérns mvevparos is given in ch. viii. 


It is perhaps well to remind the reader who is not careful to eheck the 
study of the English versions by the Greek that the opposition between 
yedpvya and mvedya is not exactly identical with that which we are in the 
habit of drawing between ‘the letter’ and ‘the spirit’ as the ‘literal’ and 
‘spiritual sense’ of a writing. In this antithesis ypdyya is with St. Paul 
always the Law of Moses, as a written code, while avetya is the operation 
of the Holy Spirit characteristic of Christianity (cf. Rom. ii. a9; 2 Cor. iii. 6). 


LAW AND SIN. 


Vit. 7-25. Lf release from Sin means velease from Law, 
must we then tdentify Law with Sin? No. Law reveals 
the sinfulness of Sin, and by this very revelation stirs up the 
dormant Sin to action. But this és not because the Law 
ttself ts evil—on the contrary it ts good—but that Sis may 
be exposed and tts guilt aggravated (wv. 7-13). 

This is what takes place. I have @ double self. But my 
better self is impotent to prevent me from doing wrong 
(vv. 14-17). It ts equally impotent to make me do right 
(vv. 18-21). There ts thus a constant conflict going om, 
from which, unaided, I can hope for no deliverance. But, 
God be thanked, through Christ deliverance comes! (vv. 
21-25). 

"I spoke a moment ago of sinful passions working through Law, 
and of the death to Sin as carrying with it a release from the Law. 
Does it follow that the Law itself is actually a form of Sin? An 
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intolerable thought! On the contrary it was the Law and nothing 
else through which I learnt the true nature of Sin. For instance, 
I knéw the sinfulness of covetous or illicit desire only by the Law 
saying ‘Thou shalt not covet.’ *® But the lurking Sin within me 
started into activity, and by the help of that express command, 
provoking to that which it prohibited, led me imto all kinds of 
conscious and sinful covetousness. For without Law to bring it 
out Sin lies dead—inert and passive. *® And while sin was dead, 
I—my inner self—was alive, in happy unconsciousness, following 
my bent with no pangs of conscience excited by Law. But then 
came this Tenth Commandment ; and with its coming Sin awoke 
to life, while 1—sad and tragic contrast—died the living death of 
sin, precursor of eternal death. * And the commandment which 
was given to poimt men the way to life, this very commandment 
was found in my case to lead to death. ™ For Sin took advantage 
of it, and by the help of the commandment—at once confronting 
me with the knowledge of right and provoking me to do that 
which was wrong—it betrayed me, so that I fell; and the com- 
mandment was the weapon with which it slew me. "The result is 
that the Law, as a whole, is holy, inasmuch as it proceeds from God : 
and each single commandment has the like character of holiness, 
justice, and beneficence. Am I then to say that a thing so 
excellent in itself to me proved fatal? Not fora moment. It was 
rather the demon Sin which wrought the mischief. And the reason 
why it was permitted to do so was that it might be shown in 
its true colours, convicted of being the pernicious thing that it is, 
by the fact that it made use of a good instrument, Law, to 
work out upon me the doom of death. For this reason Sin was 
permitted to have its way, in order that through its perverted 
use of the Divine commandment it might be seen in all its utter 
hideousness. 

“The blame cannot attach to the Law. For we all know that 
the Law has its origin from the Spirit of God and derives its 
character from that Spirit, while I, poor mortal, am made of frail 
human flesh and blood, sold like any slave in the market into the 
servitude of Sin. * It is not the Law, and not my own deliberate 
self, which is the cause of the evil; because my actions are exe- 
cuted blindly with no proper concurrence of the will. I purpose one 

cs 
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way, I act another. I hate a thing, but do it. ™ And by this very 
fact that I hate the thing that I do, my conscience bears testimony 
to the Law, and recognizes its excellence. * So that the state of the 
case is this. It is not I, my true self, who put into act what is 
repugnant to me, but Sin which has possession of me. ™ For lam 
aware that in me as I appear to the outer world—in this ‘ body 
that does me grievous wrong,’ there dwells (in any permanent and 
predominating shape) nothing that is good. The will indeed to do 
good is mine, and I can command it; but the performance I cannot 
command. ' For the actual thing that I do is not the good that 
I wish to do; but my moral agency appears in the evil that I wish 
_to avoid. * But if I thus do what I do not wish to do, then the 
active force in me, the agent that carries out the act, is not my true 
self (which is rather seen in the wish to do right), but the tyrant 
Sin which holds possession of me. "TI find therefore this law— 
if so it may be called—this stern necessity laid upon me from 
without, that much as I wish to do what is good, the evil lies at my 
door. ™For I am a divided being. In my innermost self, the 
thinking and reasoning part of me, I respond joyfully to the Law 
of God. ™ But then I see a different Law dominating this bodily 
organism of mine, and making me do its behests. This other Law 
takes the field in arms against the Law of Reason and Conscience, 
and drags me away captive in the fetters of Sin, the Power which 
has such a fatal grip upon my body. ™ Unhappy man that I am— 
torn with a conflict from which there seems to be no issue! This 
body from which proceed so.many sinful impulses ; this body which 
makes itself the instrument of so many acts of sin; this body 
which is thus dragging me down to death.—How shall I ever get 
free from it? What Deliverer will come and rescue me from its 
oppression ? 

* A Deliverer has come. And I can only thank God, approach- 
ing His Presence in humble gratitude, through Him to whom the 
deliverance is due—Jesus Messiah, our Lord. 

V'ithout His intervention—so long as I am left to my own 
unaided self—the state that I have been describing may be brieflv 
summarized. In this twofold capacity of mine I serve two masters: 
with my conscience I serve the Law of God; with my bodily 
erganism the Law of Sin. 
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7. So far Sin and Law have been seen in such close connexion 
that it becomes necessary to define more exactly the relation 
between them. In discussing this the Apostle is led to consider 
the action of both upon the character and the struggle to which 
they give rise in the soul. 


It is evident that Marcion had this section, as Tertullian turns against him 
St. Paul’s refusal to listen to any attack upon the Law, which Marcion 
ascribed to the Demiurge: Abominatesr apostolus criminationem legts ... 
Quid deo imputas legis quod legi cius apostolus imputare non audet? Atguin 
et accumsiat: Lex sancta, et praeceptum eius iustum et bonum. Sé taliter 
wsncratur legem creatoris, guomodo tpssem destruat seescte. 


& vépos dpapria. It had just been shown (ver. 5) that Sin makes 
use of the Law to effect the destruction of the sinner. Does it 
follow that Sin is to be sdentified with the Law? Do the two so 
overlap each other that the Law itself comes under the description 
of Sin? St. Paul, like every pious Jew, repels this conclusion with 
horror. 

é\Xd contradicts emphatically the notion that the Law is Sin. 
On the contrary the Law first told me what Sin was. 

odx zyvey. It is not quite certain whether this is to be taken 
hypothetically (for oix dv ¢yvey, dv omitted to give a greater sense 
of actuality, Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. ii. 176 f.) or whether it is simply 
temporal. Lips. Oltr. and others adopt the hypothetical sense 
both here and with ov« jen below. Gif. Va. make both ovx 
Zyvev and ov« gd plain statement of fact. Mey.-W. Go. take 
ove éyvey temporally, ove 7dev hypothetically. As the context is 
a sort of historical retrospect the simple statement seems most in 
place. 


ve dmOuplav. re yap is best explained as = ‘for also,’ ‘ for indeed’ 

cowie? liii. p. 561 E.T.; otherwise Va.). The general proposition is 
proved by a concrete example. 

... Qdew retain their proper meanings: éyvev, ‘1 learnt,’ implies 

more intimate experimental acquaintance; gdew is simple knowledge that 
there was such a thing as lust. 


émOuptoes. The Greek word has a wider sense than our 
‘covet’; it includes every kind of illicit desire. 

8. &popphy AaBodoa : ‘ getting a start,’ finding a point d’apput, or, 
as we should say, ‘something to take hold of.’ In a military 
sense apoppn == ‘a base of operations’ (Thuc. i. go. 2, &c.). In 
a literary sense dopyyy AaBeiv = ‘to take a hint,’ ‘adopt a sug- 
gestion’; cf, Eus. Zp. ad Carpianum éx rot movjpares rod mpoeipy- 
pévov dvdpds elAnpas adpopyds. And so here in a moral sense: Sin 
exists, but apart from Law it has nothing to work upon, no means 
of producing guilt. Law gives it just the opportunity it wants. 

4 dpuaptia: see p. 145, sup. 

&a ris dvrodis. The prep. &é and the position of the word 
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show that it is better taken with xarepydcaro than with agopp 
AaB. évrodky is the single commandment; vdéyos the code as a 
whole. 

xwpis yap... vexpd. A standing thought which we have had 
before, iv. 15; v. 13: cf. iii. 20. 

9. ewv (tyr B; eow 17). St. Paul uses a vivid figurative 
expression, not of course with the full richness of meaning which 
he sometimes gives to it (i. 17; viii. 13, &c.). He is describing 
the state prior to Law primarily in himself as a child before the 
consciousness of law has taken hold upon him; but he uses this 
experience as typical of that both of individuals and nations before 
they are restrained by express command. The ‘natural man 
flourishes; he does freely and without hesitation all that he has 
a mind to do; he puts forth all his vitality, unembarrassed by 
the checks and thwartings of conscience. It is the kind of life 
which is seen at its best in some of the productions of Greek art. 
Greek life had no doubt its deeper and more serious side; but 
this comes out more in its poetry and philosophy: the frieze of 
the Parthenon is the consummate expression of a life that does 
not look beyond the morrow and has no inward perplexities to 
trouble its enjoyment of to-day. See the general discussion below. 

évé{ncev: ‘sprang into life’ (T. K. Abbott). Sin at first is 
there, but dormant ; not until it has the help of the Law does it 
become an active power of mischief. 

ll. éfmrdrnod pe. The language is suggested by the descrip- 
tion of the Fall (Gen. iii. 13 LXX; cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii 
14). Sin here takes the place of the Tempter there. In both 
cases the ‘commandment ’—acknowledged only to be broken— 
is the instrument which is made use of to bring about the disas- 
trous and fatal end. 

12. 6 pév vépos. The pé» expects a following 8. St. Paul had 
probably intended to write » 8€ duapria karypydoaro dv ¢yol roy 
Oavaror, or something of the kind; but he digresses to explain how 
a good Law can have evil consequences, and so he fails to com- 
plete the sentence on the same plan on which he had begun it. On 
St. Paul’s view of the nature and functions of the Law see below. 


It is hardly safe to argue with Zahn (Gesch. d. X. ii. 517) from the lan- 
guage of Tertullian (given above on ver. 7) that that writer had before him 
a corrupt Marcionitic text—not, Zahn thinks, actually due to Marcion, but 
corrupted since his time—1 évroA7 abrod dweala for # év7. ayia wat dieala, 
It is more probable that Tert. is reproducing his text rather freely: in De 
Pudic. 6 he leaves out wat disaia, lex guidem sancta est st pracceptuss 
sanctum et optimum (the use of superlative for positive is fairly common in 
Latin versions and writers). 


13, Why was this strange perversion of so excellent a thing as 
the Law permitted? This very perversion served to aggravate the 
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horror of Sin: not content with the evil which it is in itself it 
must needs turn to evil that which was at once Divine in its origin 
and beneficent in its purpose. To say this was to pronounce its 
condemnation: it was like giving it full scope, so that the whole 
world might see (¢a»j) of what extremities (xaé’ twepBodqv) Sin 
was capable. 

14. The section which follows explains more fully by a psycho- 
logical analysis ow it is that the Law is broken and that Sin. 
works such havoc. There is a germ of good in human nature, 
a genuine desire to do what is right, but this is overborne by the 
force of temptation acting through the bodily appetites and 
passions. 

tveyparines. The Law is ‘spiritual,’ as the Manna and the 
Water from the Rock were ‘spiritual’ (x Cor. x. 3, 4) in the sense 
of being ‘Spirit-caused’ or ‘ Spirit-given,’ but with the further 
connotation that the character of the Law is such as corresponds 
to its origin. 

odpxivog (capxéds Se LP ai.) denotes simply the matertal of 
which human nature is composed, ‘made of flesh and blood’ 
( Cor. ili. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 3), and as such exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which act through the body. 


There has been considerable controversy as to the bearing of the antithesis 
in St, Panl between the odpf and mvetua, It has been maintained that this 
antithesis amounts to dualism, that St. Paul regards the odp{ as inherently 
evil and the cause of evil, and that this dualistic conception is Greek or 
Hellenistic and not Jewish in its origin. So, but with differences among 
themselves, Holsten (1855, 1868), Rich. Schmidt (1870), Liidemann (1872), 
and to some extent Pfleiderer (1873). [In the second edition of his Paes/¢se- 
ismus (1890), Pfleiderer refers so much of St. Paul’s teaching on this head 
as seems to go beyond the O.T. not to Hellenism, but to the later Jewish 
doctrine of the Fall, much as it has been expounded above, p. 136 ff. In this 
we need not greatly differ from him.] The most elaborate reply was that of 
H. H. Wendt, Dse Begriffe Fleisch umd Geist (Gotha, 1878), which was 
made the basis of an excellent treatise in English by Ds. W. P. Dickson, 
St. Pawl’s Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883. Reference 
may also be made to the well-considered statement of Dr. Gifford (Aomans, 

p. 48-52). The controversy may now be regarded as practically closed. 
iE result is summed up by Lipsius in these decisive words: ‘ The Pauline 
anthropology rests entirely on an Old Testament base; the elements in it 
which are supposed to be derived from Hellenistic dualism must simply be 
denied (std einfach su bestveitess).’ The points peculiar to St. Paul, 
according to Lipsius, are the sharper contrast between the Divine mvetuo and 
the human ¥vy7, and the reading of a more ethical sense into odp{, which 
was originally physical, so that in Gal. v. 19 ff., Rom. viii. 4 ff. the capt 
becomes a principle directly at war with the wvetya, In the present passage 
(Rom, vii. 14-25) the opposing principle is duapria, and the odpf is only the 
material medium (Sadstrat) of sensual impulses and desires. We may add 
that this is St. Paul’s essential view, of which all else is but the variant 
expression. 

15. warepydfopar = perstio, perpetvo, ‘to carry into effect,’ ‘ put into execa- 
tion’: spdooce = age, to act as a moral and responsible being: s0@ = facia, 
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to produce a certain result without reference to its moral character, and 
simply as it might be produced by inanimate mechanism (sce also the notes 
on ch. i. 32: ii. 9), Of course the specific sense may not be always marked 
by the context, but here it is well borne out throughout. For a fuller 
account of the distinction see Schmidt, Lat. %. Gr. Synonymzk, p. 294 ff. 

ob ywveokw appears to describe the harmonious and conscious working of 
will and motive, the former deliberately accepting and carrying out the 
promptings of the latter. The man acts, go to speak, blindly: he is not 
a fully conscious agent: a force which he cannot resist takes the decision ont 
of his hands. 

& 6éAwm. The exact distinction between O4Am and Bovdouene has been much 
disputed, and is difficult to mark. On the whole it seems that, especially in 
N. T. usage, BovAvua lays the greater stress on the idea of purpose, delibera- 
tion, @éAw on the more emotional aspect of will: in this context it is 
evidently something short of the tinal act of volition, and practically = ‘ wish,’ 
‘desire.’ See especially the full and excellent note in Grm.-Thay. 


17. vuvt Bé: ‘as it is,’ ‘as the case really lies’; the contrast is 
logical, not temporal. 

H oixodoa dv epol dpapria. [Read évexoica with &B, Method. 
(ap. Phot. cod., non autem ap. Epiph.)| This indwelling Sin cor- 
responds to the indwelling Spirit of the next chapter: a further 
proof that the Power which exerts so baneful an influence is 
not merely an attribute of the man himself but has an objective 
existence. 

18. dv épot, rodr’ éorw, «rd. The part of the man in which 
Sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his conscience, but 
his lower self, the ‘ flesh,’ which, if not itself evil, is too easily made 
the instrument of evil. 

mwapdxertat por: ‘lies to my hand,’ ‘within my reach.’ 


ob RABC 47 67% al., Edd.: oby tipicnen DEF GKLP &c. 
20. 8 ot 0cAw BCDEFG af, WH. RV.: 8 od GiAm fps RAKLE 
&c., Tisch. WH. marg. 


21. edpicnw dpa tiv vépor: ‘I find then this rule,’ ‘this con- 
straining principle,’ hardly ‘this constantly recurring experience,’ 
which would be too modern. The »éues here mentioned is akin 
to the érepov rduov of ver. 23. It is not merely the observed fact 
that the will to do good is forestalled by evil, but the coercion of 
the will that is thus exercised. Lips, seems to be nearest to the 
mark, das Gesetz d. h. die objec’ mir auferlegte Nothwendighett. 

Many commentators, from Chrysostom onwards, have tried to 
make rév »dnov = the Mosaic Law: but either (i) they read into the 
passage more than the context will allow; or (ii) they give to the 
sentence a construction which is linguistically intolerable. The 
best attempt in this direction is prob. that of Va. who translates, 
‘T find then with regard to the Law, that to me who would fain 
do that which is good, to me (I say) that which is evil is present.’ 
He supposes a double break in the construction: (1) rév véyos 
put as if the sentence had been intended to run ‘I find then the 
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Law—when I wish to do good—powerless to help me’; and (3; 
tuoi repeated for the sake of clearness. It is apparently in 
a sitpilar sense that Dr. T. K. Abbott proposes as an alternative 
rendering (the first being as above), ‘ With respect to the law, 
I find,’ &c. But the anacoluthon after rév péuov seems too great 
even for dictation to an amanuensis. Other expedients like those 
of Mey. (not Mey.-W.) Fri. Ew. are still more impossible. See 
esp. Gif. Additional Note, p. 145. 

22. cuvfdopat te vduq rod Geos: what it approves, I gladly and 
cordially approve. 

kata tov €ow dvOpwwov. St. Paul, as we have seen (on vi. 6), 
makes great use of this phrase dvépwmos, which goes back as far as 
Plato. Now he contrasts the ‘old’ with the ‘mew man’ (or, as 
we should say, the ‘old’ with the ‘new se//’); now he contrasts 
the ‘outer man,’ or the body (6 @ dv6pwmos 2 Cor. iv. 16), with the 
‘inner man,’ the conscience or reason tf Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16). 

23. érepov vépow: ‘a different law’ (for the distinction between 
érepos, ‘ different,’ and ddAos, ‘ another,’ ‘a second,’ see the commen- 
tators on Gal. i. 6, 7). 

There are two Imperatives (dues) within the man: one, that of | 
conscience; the other, that proceeding from the action of Sin 
upon the body. One of these Imperatives is the moral law, ‘Thou 
shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’; the other is the violent impulse of 
passion. 

7@ vopw tod vods pow. For pois see oni. 28: it is the rational 
part of conscience, the faculty which decides between right and 
wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the region of morals rather 
than to that of intercourse with God, or religion ; but it may be 
associated with and brought under the influence of the mveipa 
(Eph. iv. 23 dvaveotobas r@ mvevpars rod vods: cf. Rom. xii. 2), just as 
on the other hand it may be corrupted by the flesh (Rom. i. 28). 

24. tadainwposg dys avOpwrog. A heart-rending cry, from the 
depths of despair. It is difficult to think of this as exactly St. Paul’s 
own experience: as a Christian he seems above it, as a Pharisee 
below it-—self-satisfaction was too ingrained in the Pharisaic temper, 
the performance of Pharisaic righteousness was too well within the 
compass of an average will, But St. Paul was not an ordinary 
Pharisee. He dealt too honestly with himself, so that sooner or 
later the self-satisfaction natural to the Pharisee must give way: 
and his experience as a Christian would throw back a lurid light on 
those old days ‘of which he was now ashamed.’ So that, what with 
his knowledge of himself, and what with his sympathetic penetration 
into the hearts of others, he had doubtless materials enough for the 
picture which he has drawn here with such extraordinary power. 
He has sat for his own likeness; but there are ideal traits im the 
picture as well. 
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én 108 odparos roi Gardrev rodrov. In construction rovrov might 
go with odparos (‘from this body of death’): but it is far better to 
take it in the more natural connexion with 6avarov; ‘the body of 
this death’ which already has me in its clutches. Sin and death 
are inseparable : as the body involves me in sin it also involves me 
in mortality; physical death to be followed by eternal, the death of 
the body by the death of the soul. 

25. dpa ody «.7.d. A terse compressed summary of the previous 
paragraph, vv. 7-24, describing in two strokes the state of things 
prior to the intervention of Christ. The expression is that which 
comes from deep feeling. The particular phrases hardly seem to 
need further explanation. 

aixapirrd 1G Ge@. The true reading is probably ydpus rG cg. The 
evidence stands thus, 

xdpis T@ Ged B, Sah., Orig. semmel Hieron. sewsel. 

yaps 52 re @e@ N+ C* (de C* mon liguet) metwusc. alég., Boh. Arm., Cyr.- 

Alex. Jo.-Damase. 

4 xdpis rod @cod DE 38, de Vulg., Orig.-lat. dis Hieron. semel Ambretr. 

@ x4pis TOU Kupiov F G, fg, cf. Iren.-lat. 

ebyapoT@® 7G Ocp N*AKLP &c., Syrr. Goth., Orig. 52s Chrys. 

Theodrt. af. [eixapior® @c@ Method. ag. Epiph. cod., sed xdps 7G 
@c@ wel xdps 6 rH eG Epiph. edd. r.; wid. Bonwetsch, Methodiss 
wow Olympus, i. 204.) 

It is easy to see how the reading of B would explain all the rest. The 
reading of the mass of MSS. would be derived from it (not at once but by 
successive steps) by the doubling of two pairs of letters, 

royroy|€y ly apic[ Tw |r@eew. 

The descent of the other readings may be best represented by a table. 


xapic To Oe@ 


eyyapicrea 1G eg 
Wap aE TO Ge@ & yapic roy Geoy (67) 


& yApic- voy Kypioy (Ky) 


The other possibility would be that edxapor& 7G GeG had got reduced to 
xdpis r@ ©e@ by successive dropping of letters. But this must have taken 
place very early. It ig also conceivable that ydpes 34 preceded ydépis only. 


The Inward Conflict. 


Two subjects for discussion are raised, or are commonly treated 
as if they were raised, by this section. (1) Is the experience 
described that of the regenerate or unregenerate man? (3) Is it, 
or is it not, the experience of St. Paul himself? 

1 (a). Origen and the mass of Greek Fathers held that the 
passage refers to the unregenerate man. (i) Appeal is made te 
such expressions aS zerpapevos ind ey duapriay ver. 14, xarepydfopa 


Ul 
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[rd xaxdy}] VV. 1g, 30, radairwpos ¢yd dvOpwmos ver. 24. It is argued 
that language like this is nowhere found of the regenerate state. 
(ii) When other expressions are adduced which seem to make for 
the opposite conclusion, it is urged that parallels to them may be 
quoted from Pagan literature, e.g. the vzdeo meliora of Ovid and 
many other like sayings in Euripides, Xenophon, Seneca, Epictetus 
(see Dr. T. K. Abbott on ver. 1g of this chapter). (iii) The use of 
the present tense is explained as dramatic. The Apostle throws 
himself back into the time which he is describing. 

(8) Another group of writers, Methodius (ob. 310 a.p.), Augustine 
and the Latin Fathers generally, the Reformers especially on the 
Calvinistic side, refer the passage rather to the regenerate. (i) An 
opposite set of expressions is quoted, yuc@ [1d Kandy] ver. 15, eho 
nosey rd Raddy Ver. 21, ovvySopas TH vdyp Ver. 22. It is said that these 
are inconsistent with the danAdAorpimpéevos cal €yOpoi of Col. i. a1 and 
with descriptions like that of Rom. viii. 7, 8. (ii) Stress is laid on 
the present tenses: and in proof that these imply a present experi- 
ence, reference is made to passages like 1 Cor. ix. 27 tramd{eo pov 
To g@pa cat dovkaywya. That even the regenerate may have this 
mixed experience is thought to be proved, e.g. by Gal. vi. 17. 

Clearly there is a double strain of language. The state of things 
described is certainly a conflict in which opposite forces are struggling 
for the mastery. 

Whether such a state belongs to the regenerate or the unre- 
generate man seems to push us back upon the further question, 
What we mean by ‘regenerate.’ The word is used in a higher and 
a lower sense. In the lower sense it is applied to all baptized 
Christians. In that sense there can be little doubt that the 
experience described may fairly come within it. 

But on the other hand, the higher stages of the spiritual life seem 
to be really excluded. The sigh of relief in ver. 25 marks a dividing 
line between a period of conflict and a period where conflict is 
practically ended. This shows that the present tenses are in any 
case not to be taken too literally. Three steps appear to be 
distinguished, (i) the life of unconscious morality (ver. 9), happy, 
but only from ignorance and thoughtlessness ; (ii) then the sharp 
collision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activity ; 
(iii) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain of this 
collision by the intervention of Christ and of the Spirit of Christ, of 
which more will be said in the next chapter. The state there 
described is that of the truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged 
struggle which precedes seems to be more rightly defined as snéer 
regenerandum (Gif. after Dean Jackson). 

Or perhaps we should do better still to refuse to introduce so 
technical a term as ‘regeneration’ into a context from which it is 
wholly absent. St. Paul, it is true, regarded Christianity as operating 
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a change in man. But here, whether the moment described is 
before or after the embracing of Christianity, in any case abstraction 
is made of all that is Christian. Law and the soul are brought face 
to face with each other, and there is nothing between them. Not 
until we come to ver. 25 is there a single expression used which 
belongs to Christianity. And the use ef it marks that the conflict 
is ended. 

(2) As to the further question whether St. Paul is speaking of 
himself or of ‘some other man’ we observe that the crisis which is 
described here is not at least the same as that which is commonly 
known as his ‘ Conversion.’ Here the crisis is moral; there it was 
in the first instance intellectual, turning upon the acceptance of 
the proposition that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive 
point in the conflict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual conviction, 
such as might exist along with a severe moral struggle. On the 
other hand, the whole description is so vivid and so sincere, so 
evidently wrung from the anguish of direct personal experience, 
that it is difficult to think of it as purely imaginary. It is really 
not so much imaginary as imaginative. It is not a literal photo 
graph of any one stage in the Apostle’s career, but it is a con 
structive picture drawn by him in bold lines from elements sup- 
plied to him by self-introspection. We may well believe that the 
regretful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to feel the 
conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he had felt most 
keenly when he was a ‘Pharisee of the Pharisees.’ Without 
putting an exact date to the struggle which follows we shall prob- 
ably not be wrong in referring the main features of it especially to 
the period before his Conversion. It was then that the powerless- 
ness of the Law to do anything but aggravate sin was brought 
home to him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gathered 
together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It would 
obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized experience like 
this too rigidly. The process described comes to different men 
at different times and in different degrees; to one early, to an- 
other later; in one man it would lead up to Christianity, in 
another it might follow it; in one it would be quick and sudden, 
in another the slow growth of years. We cannot lay down any 
rule. In any case it is the mark of a genuine faith to be able to 
say with the Apostle, ‘Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’ It is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sen- 
tence what he is about to expand into a chapter. The break 
occurs at a very suitable place: ch. viii is the true conclusion te 
eh. vii. 
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St. Paul's View of the Law. 


it was in his view of the Mosaic Law that St. Paul must have 
seemed most revolutionary to his countrymen. And yet it would 
be a mistake to suppose that he ever lost that reverence for the 
Law as a Divine institution in which every Jew was born and bred 
and to which he himself was still more completely committed by 
his early education as a Pharisee (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5 f.). This 
old feeling of his comes out in emotional passages like Rom. ix. 4 
(cf. iii. 3; ii. 25, &c.). And even where, as in the section before 
us, he is bringing out most forcibly the ineffectiveness of the Law 
to restrain human passion the Apostle still lays down expressly 
that the Law itself is ‘holy and righteous and good’; and a little 
lower down (ver. 14) he gives it the epithet ‘ spiritual,’ which is 
equivalent to ascribing to it a direct Divine origin. 

It was only because of his intense sincerity and honesty in 
facing facts that St. Paul ever brought himself to give up his 
belief in the sufficiency of the Law; and there is no greater proof 
of his power and penetration of mind than the way in which, 
when once his thoughts were turned into this channel, he followed 
out the whole subject into its inmost recesses. We can hardly 
doubt that his criticism of the Law as a principle of religion dates 
back to a time before his definite conversion to Christianity. The 
process described in this chapter clearly belongs to a period when 
the Law of Moses was the one authority which the Apostle re- 
cognized. It represents just the kind of difficulties and struggles 
which would be endured long before they led to a complete shift- 
ing of belief, and which would only lead to it then because a new 
and a better solution had been found. The apparent suddenness 
of St. Paul’s conversion was due to the tenacity with which he 
held on to his Jewish faith and his reluctance to yield to con- 
clusions which were merely negative. It was not till a whole 
group of positive convictions grew up within him and showed their 
power of supplying the vacant place that the Apostle withdrew his 
allegiance, and when he had done so came by degrees to see 
the true place of the Law in the Divine economy. 

From the time that he came to write the Epistle to the Romans 
the process is mapped out before us pretty clearly. 

The doubts began, as we have seen, in psychological experience. 
With the best will in the world St. Paul had found that really te 
keep the Law was a matter of infinite cifficulty. However much 
it drew him one way there were counter influences which drew 
him another. And these counter influences proved the stronger 
of the two. The Law itself was cold, inert, passive. It pointed 
severely to the path of right and duty, but there its function 
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ended; it gave no help towards the performance of that whsch it 
required. Nay, by a certain strange perversity in human nature, 
it seemed actually to provoke to disobedience. The very fact 
that a thing was forbidden seemed to make its attractions all the 
greater (Rom. vii. 8). And so the last state was worse than the 
first. The one sentence in which St. Paul sums up his experience 
of Law is dia vépou éwiyveows apaprias (Rom. iii. 20). Its effect 
therefore was only to increase the condemnation: it multiplied sin 
(Rom, v. 20); it worked wrath (Rom. iv. 15); it brought man- 
kind under a curse (Gal. iii. 10). 

And this was equally true of the individual and of the race ; the 
better and fuller the law the more glaring was the contrast to the 
practice of those who lived under it. The Jews were at the head 
of all mankind in their privileges, but morally they were not much 
better than the Gentiles. In the course of his travels St. Paul was 
led to visit a number of the scattered colonies of Jews, and when 
he compares them with the Gentiles he can only turn upon them 
a biting irony (Rom. ii. 17-29). 

The truth must be acknowledged; as a system, Law of what- 
ever kind had failed. The breakdown of the Jewish Law was 
most complete just because that law was the best. It stood out 


in history as a monument, revealing the right ndemnin 
. the w ing up the pile of human guilt, and nothin 


more. On a large scale for the race, as on a small scale for the 
individual, the same verdict held, 8 »éyou émiyywors duaprias. 
Clearly the fault of all this was not with the Law. The fault 
lay in the miserable weakness of human nature (Rom. viii. 3). 
The Law, as a code of commandments, did all that it was intended 
to do. But it needed to be supplemented. And it was just this 
supplementing which Christianity brought, and by bringing it set 
the Law in its true light and in its right place in the evolution of 
the Divine plan. St. Paul sees spread before him the whole ex- 
panse of history. The dividing line across it is the Coming of 
the Messiah. All previous to that is a period of Law—first of 
imperfect law, such law as was supplied by natural religion and 
conscience ; and then of relatively perfect law, the law given by 
God from Sinai. It was not to be supposed that this gift of law 
increased the sum of human happiness. Rather the contrary. 
In the infancy of the world, as in the infancy of the individual, 
there was a blithe unconsciousness of right and wrong ; impulse 
was followed wherever it led; the primrose path of enjoyment 
had no dark shadow cast over it. Law was this dark shadow. 
In proportion as it became stricter, it deepened the gloom. If 
law had been kept, or where law was kept, it brought with it 
a new kind of happiness; but to a serious spirit like St. Paul’s 
it seemed as if the law was never kept—never satisfactorily 
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kept—at all. There was a Rabbinical commonplace, a stern 
rule of self-judgement, which was fatal to peace of mind: ‘ Who- 
soever “shall keep the whole law and yet stumble in one point, 
he is become guilty of all’ (Jas. ii. 10; cf. Gal. iii, 16; Rom. 
x. 5). Any true happiness therefore, any true relief, must be 
sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness and relief which 
St. Paul sought and found in Christ. The last verse of ch. vii 
marks the point at which the great burden which lay upon the 
conscience rolls away; and the next chapter begins with an 
uplifting of the heart in recovered peace and serenity; ‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’ 

Taken thus in connexion with that new order of things into 
which it was to pass and empty itself, the old order of Law had at 
last its difficulties cleared away. It remained as a stage of 
salutary and necessary discipline. All God’s ways are not bright 
upon the surface. But the very clouds which He draws over the 
heavens will break in blessings; and break just at that moment 
when their darkness is felt to be most oppressive. St. Paul him- 
self saw the gloomy period of law through to its end (réAos yap 
vopov Xpiords cig Sixasooiwny wavri rp morevorrs Rom. x. 4); and 
his own pages reflect, better than any other, the new hopes and 
energies by which it was succeeded. 


LIVE IN THE &PIRIi?T. 
THE FRUITS OF THE INCARNATION. 


VIII. 1-4. The result of Christ’s interposition is to 
dethrone Sin from its tyranny in the human heart, and to 
instal in tts stead the Spirit of Christ. Thus what the 
Law of Moses tried to do but failed, the Incarnation has 
accomplished. 


‘This being so, no verdict of ‘Guilty’ goes forth any longer 
against the Christian, He lives in closest union with Christ. 
* The Spirit of Christ, the medium of that union, with all its life- 
giving energies, enters and issues its laws from his heart, dis- 
possessing the old usurper Sin, putting an end to its authority and 
to the fatal results which it brought with it. *For where the old 
system failed, the new system has succeeded. The Law of Moses 
could not get rid of Sin. The weak place in its action was that 
our poor human nature was constantly tempted and fell. But now 
God Himself has interposed by sending the Son of His love to 
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take upon Him that same human nature with all its attributes 
except sin: in that nature He died to free us from sin: and this 
Death of His carried with it a verdict of condemnation against Sin 
and of acquittal for its victims; ‘so that from henceforth what the 
Law lays down as right might be fulfilled by us who regulate our 
lives not according to the appetites and passions of sense, but at 
the dictates of the Spirit. 


1 ff. This chapter is, as we have seen, an expansion of xdpis rg 
Ged da "Inood Xpicrod rod Kvpiov juey in the last verse of ch. vii. It 
describes the innermost circle of the Christian Life from its begin- 
ning to its end—that life of which the Apostle speaks elsewhere 
(Col. iii. 3) as ‘hid with Christ in God.’ It works gradually up 
through the calm exposition and pastoral entreaty of wv. 1-17 to 
the more impassioned outlook and deeper introspection of vv. 18-30, 
and thence to the magnificent climax of wv. 31-39. 


There is evidence that Marcion retained vv. 1-11 of this chapter, probably 
with no very noticeable variation from the text which has come down to us 
(we do not know which of the two competing readings he had im ver. 10). 
Tertullian leaps from viii. 11 to x. 2, implying that much was cut out, bat 
we cannot determine how much. 


1. xatdxpipa. One of the formulae of Justification: xardxpuss 
and xardxpya are correlative to diKcaiwoss, Stxatwp~a; both sets of 
phrases being properly forensic. Here, however, the phrase rois 
év X.°1, which follows shows that the initial stage in the Christian 
career, which is in the strictest sense the stage of Justification, has 
been left behind and the further stage of union with Christ has 
succeeded to it. In this stage too there is the same freedom from 
condemnation, secured by a process which is explained more fully 
in ver. 3 (cf. vi. 7-10). The xardxpiors which used to fall upon the 
sinner now falls upon his oppressor Sin. 

py kard odpxa mepirarotow, d\Ad xard wvetya. An interpolation 
introduced (from ver. 4) at two steps: the first clause wu) «ara cdpxa wepswa- 
rovow in AD? 137, fm Valg. Pesh. Goth. Arm. Bas. Chrys.; the second 

clause GAAd «ard mvedpa in the mass of later authorities N° DDEK LP &c.; 

the older uncials with the Egyptian and Ethiopic Versions, the Latin Version 

of Origen and perhaps Origen himself with a fourth-century dialogue attri- 
bated to him, Athanasius and others omit both. 

2. & vdpos roi Nvedparos = the authority exercised by the Spirit. 
We have had the same somewhat free use of wos in the last 
chapter, esp. in ver. 23 6 vdpuos Tov vods, 6 vdpos Ths éuaprias: it is no 
longer a ‘code’ but an authority producing regulated action such 
as would be produced by a code. 

Tov Mvedpatos ris Cwijs. The gen. expresses the ‘ effect wrought’ 
{Gif.), but it also expresses more; the Spirit brings life because it 
essentially ss life. 
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dv Xpiore "Iyood goes with jAevOépaoe: the authority of the Spirit 
operating through the union with Christ, freed me, &c. For the 
phrase atself see on ch. vi. x4 


HevOipwoé pe. A small group of important authorities (& BF G, 
m Pesh., Tert. 1/2 we] potiss 2/2 Chrys. codd.) has haevOdpwody oe. The 
combination of 8 B with Latin and Syriac authorities shows that this reading 
must be extremely early, going back to the time before the Western text 
diverged from the main body. Still it can hardly be right, as the second 
person is nowhere suggested in the context, and it is more probable that ce 
is only a mechanical repetition of the last syllable of #AcvOepwce (ce). 
Dr. Hort suggests the omission of both pronouns (jas also being found), 
and although the evidence for this is confined to some MSS. of Arm. (to 
which Dr. Hort would add ‘perhaps’ the commentary of Origen as repre- 
sented by Rufinus, but this is not certain), it was a very general tendency 
among scribes to supply an object to verbs originally without one. We do 
not expect a return to first pers. sing. after rois év X. ’I., and the scanty 
evidence for omission may be to some extent paralleled, e.g. by that for the 
omission of etpyxéva: in iv. 1, for ei ye in v. 6, or for ydpis TY @e@ in vii. 25. 
But we should hardly be justified in doing more than placing we in brackets. 


émd rod véuou tis dpapriag gai ro’ Qavdrou = the authority 
exercised by Sin and ending in Death: see on vii. 23, and on 
6 vou. tT. wvevp, above. 

3. 1d ydp d8uvaroy rod vépov. Two questions arise as to these 
words. (1) What is their construction? The common view, 
adopted also by Gif. (who compares Eur. 7yoad. 489), is that they 
form a sort of nom. absolute in apposition to the sentence. Gif. 
translates, ‘the impotence (see below) of the Law being this that,’ 
&c. It seems, however, somewhat better to regard the words in 
apposition not as nom. but as accus. 


A most accomplished scholar, the late Mr. James Riddell, in his ‘ Digest 
of Platonic Idioms’ (Zhe Apology of Plate, Oxford, 1877, p. 124), lays down 
two propositions about constructions like this; ‘ (i) These Noun-Phrases and 
Neuter-Pronouns are Accessatives. The prevalence of the Neuter Gender 
makes this difficult to prove; but such instances as are decisive afford an 
analogy for the rest: Theaet. 153 C bwi rovrow row xodopava, dvaynata 
wpooBiBd(ew «.7.A. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 603 «ai ravd° édeyyow... wevOov, and 
the Adverbs dpyfv, dephy, riv nperny, &e. (ii) They represent, by Appo- 
sition or Substitution, the sentence itself. To say, that they are Cognate 
Accusatives, or in Apposition with the (unexpressed) Cognate Accus., would 
be inadequate to the facts. For (1) in most of the instances the sense points 
out that the Noun-Phrase or Pronoun stands over against the sentence, or 
pen of a sentence, as a whole; (2) in many of them, not the internal 
force but merely the rhetorical or logical form of the sentence is in view. It 
might be said that they are Predicates, while the sentence itself is the 
Subject.’ | eas follow, but that from 7heaet. given above is as clear 
es any.] is seems to criticize by anticipation the view of Va., who regards 
7d ddvv. as accus. but practically explains it as in apposition to a cognate 
accus. which is not expressed: ‘The impossible thing of the Law... God 
[effected ; that is He] condemned sin in the flesh.’ It is true that an apt 
parallel is quoted from a Cor. vi. 13 ray 88 avryy dytimodiay mrAarivOnre 
wat jets: but this would seem to come under the same mle. The argument 
that if 78 ddvv. had been accus. it would probably heve stood at the end of 
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the sentence, like viv Aoyhy Aarpeiay byav in Rom. xii. 1, appears to be 

refuted by ror xodAopava in Theaet. above. Win. Gr. § xxxii. 7, p. 290 E. T. 

while recognizing the accus. use (§ lix. 9, p. 669 E. T.), seems to prefer to 

take rd ddvvy. as mom. So too Mey. Lips. &c. 

(2) Is ré ddvv. active or passive? Gif., after Fri. (cf. also Win. 
ut sup.) contends for the former, on the ground that if dédvv. were 
passive it should be followed by r@ véu@ not rod véuov. Tertullian 
(De Res. Carn. 46) gives the phrase an active sense and retains the 
gen., guod invalidum erat legis. But onthe other hand if not Origen 
himself, at least Rufinus the translator of Origen has a passive 
rendering, and treats rov vduov as practically equivalent to r@ vép@: 
quod impossibile erat legi*. Yet Rufinus himself clearly uses 
imposstbilis in an active sense in his comment; and the Greek of 
Origen, as given in Cramer’s Caéena, p. 125, appears to make rd 
addy. active: Sowep yap 4 dpety i8iq ioe: ioxvpd, ovr kai H Kania xai 
ra ax’ aitys aobevn Kai adivata ... rod rowovrov vdpou H pias aduvards 
éort. Similarly Cyr.-Alex. (who finds fault with the structure of the 
sentence): rd ddvvarey, rouréars rd doGevoov, Vulg. and Cod. Clarom. 
are slightly more literal: guod tmposszbile erat legis. The gen. might 
mean that there was a spot within the range or domain of Law 
marked ‘impossible,’ a portion of the field which it could not 
control. On the whole the passive sense appears to us to be more 
in accordance with the Biblical use of dédvv. and also to give a some- 
what easier construction: if ro ddvv. is active it is not quite a simple 
case of apposition to the sentence, but must be explained as a sort 
of nom. absolute (‘The impotence of the Law being this that,’ &c., 
Gif.), which seems rather strained. But it must be confessed that 
the balance of ancient authority is strongly in favour of this way of 
taking the words, and that on a point—the natural interpretation of 
language—where ancient authority is especially valuable. 


An induction from the use of LXX and N.T. would seem to show that 
éadvaros masc. and fem. was always active (so twice in N. T., twenty-two 
times [3 vv. ll.] in LXX, Wisd. xvii. 14 ry ddvvaroy dyrws viera xal ef 
diuvarow gdou puvyav éwedOovoay, being alone somewhat ambiguous and 
peculiar), while ddvy. neut. was always passive (so five times in LXX, seven 
in N.T.). It is true that the exact phrase rd ddvvaroy does not occur, but 
in Luke xviii. 27 we have rd ddvvara napa dvOpdros Suvard eons wapa TH Bed. 


év @: not ‘because’ (Fri. Win. Mey. Alf.), but ‘in which’ or 
‘wherein,’ defining the point in which the impossibility (inability) 
of the Law consisted. For oGéver did ris capxds comp, vil. 22, 23. 
The Law points the way to what is right, but frail humanity is 
tempted and falls, and so the Law’s good counsels come to nothing. 

tov éourod vidv. The emphatic éavrod brings out the community 
of nature between the Father and the Son: cf. rod idiou vio’ ver. 33, 
rev wlot rye aydmns avrov Col, i, 13. 


% The text is not free from suspicion. 
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dy dpouspars oapxds dpaptiag: the flesh of Christ is ‘like’ ours 
inasmuch ag it is flesh; ‘like,’ and only ‘like,’ because it is not 
sinful: pstendt! nos quidem habere carnem peccatt, Filium vero Dei 
similitudinem habuisse carnis peccati, non carnem peccatt (Orig.-lat.). 

Pfleiderer and Holsten contend that even the flesh of Christ was 
‘sinful flesh,’ s.e. capable of sinning ; but they are decisively refuted 
by Gif. p. 165. Neither the Greek nor the argument requires that 
the flesh of Christ shall be regarded as sinful flesh, though it is 
His Flesh—His Incarnation—which brought Him into contact 
with Sin, 

xat wept dpaptias. This phrase is constantly used in the O.T. 
for the ‘sin-offering’; so ‘more than fifty times in the Book of 
Leviticus alone’ (Va.); and it is taken in this sense here by Orig.- 
lat. Quod hosha pro peccato factus est Christus, ef oblatus sit pro 
purgatione peccatorum, omnes Scripturae testantur ... Per hance ergo 
hosiiam carnis suae, quae dicttur pro peccato, damnavil peccatum in 
carne, &c. The ritual of the sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. 
The most characteristic feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of 
the horns of the altar of incense. Its object was to make atonement 
especially for sins of ignorance. It was no doubt typical of the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Still we need not suppose the phrase mepi 
duapr. here specially limited to the sense of ‘sin-offering.’ It 
includes every sense in which the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
had relation to, and had it for their object to remove, human sin. 

watéxpwe thy dpaptiay év ry capxi. The key to this difficult 
clause is supplied by ch. vi. 7-10. By the Death of Christ upon the 
Cross, a death endured in His human nature, He once and for ever 
broke off all contact with Sin, which could only touch Him through 
that mature. Henceforth Sin can lay no claim against Him. 
Neither can it lay any claim against the believer; for the believer 
also has died with Christ. Henceforth when Sin comes to prosecute 
its claim, it is cast in its suit and its former victim is acquitted. 
The one culminating and decisive act by which this state of things 
was brought about is the Death of Christ, to which all the subse- 
quent immunity of Christians is to be referred. 


The parallel passage, vi. 6-11, shows that this summary 
condemnation of Sin takes place in the Death of Christ, and not 
in His Life; se that caréxpwe cannot be adequately explained either 
by the proof which Christ’s Incarnation gave that human nature 
might be sinless, or by the contrast of His sinlessness with man’s 
sin. In Matt. xii. 41, 42 (‘the men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 
judgement with this generation, and shall condemn it, &c.) caraxpivew 
has this sense of ‘condemn by contrast,’ but there is a greater fulness 
of meaning here. 


The ancients rather miss the mark in their comments on this passage. 
Thes Orig.-lat. damnavit peccatum, hoc est, fugavit peccatum et absteclit 
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(comp. T. K. Abbott, ‘ effectually condemned so as to expel’): but it does 
not appear how this was done. The commoner view is based on Chrys., 
who claims for the incarnate Christ a threefold victory over Sin, as not 
yielding to it, as overcoming it (in a forensic sense), and convicting it of 
injustice in handing over to death His own sinless body as if it were sinful. 
Similarly Euthym.-Zig. and others in part. Cyr.-Alex. explains the victory 
of Christ over Sin as passing over to the Christian through the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost and the Eucharist (dia tis pvoricis evdAoylas). This is 
at least right im so far as it lays stress on the identification of the Christian 
with Christ. But the victory over sin does not rest on the mere fact of 
sinlessness, but on the absolute severance from sin involved in the Death 
upon the Cross and the Resurrection. 


év tH vapki goes with carcxpwe. The Death of Christ has the 
efficacy which it has because it is the death of His Flesh: by means 
of death He broke for ever the power of Sin upon Him (vi. 10; 
Heb. vii. 16; x. 10; 1 Pet. iii. 18); but through the mystical 
union with Him the death of His Flesh means the death of ours 
(Lips.). 

4, 1d Bixatwpa: ‘the justifying,’ Wic., ‘the fustification, Rhem. 
after Vulg. tustficatto; Tyn. is better, ‘the rightewesnes requyred 
of (z.¢. by) the lawe.’ We have already seen that the proper sense 
of d:xaioua is ‘that which is laid down as right,’ ‘that which has the 
force of right’: hence it = here the statutes of the Law, as righteous 
statutes. Comp. on i. 32; ii. 26. 


it is not clear how Chrys. (= Euthym.-Zig.) gets for diaiepa the sense 


7d réAos, 6 oxonds, Td kaTdpbapa, 


Tots ph KaTd odpxa weptmatotiow: ‘those who walk by the rule 
of the flesh,’ whose guiding principle is the flesh (and its grati- 
fication). The antithesis of Flesh and Spirit is the subject of 
the next section. 


THE LIFE OF THE FLESH AND THE LIFE OF | 
THE SPIRIT 


VIII. 8-11. Compare the two states. The life of self- 
mdulgence involves the breach of God’s law, hostility to 
Him, and death. Submission to the Spirit brings with it 
true life and the sense of reconciliation. You therefore, 
if you are sincere Christians, have in the presence of the 
Spirit a sure pledge of immortality. 

5 These two modes of life are directly opposed to one another. 
If any man gives way to the gratifications of sense, then these and 


nothing else occupy his thoughts and determine the bent of his 
character. And on the other hand, those who let the Holy Spirit 
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guide them fix their thoughts and affections on things spiritual. 
* They are opposed in their nature; they are opposed also in their 
consequences. For the consequence of having one’s bent towards 
the things of the flesh is death—both of soul and body, both here 
and hereafter. Just as to surrender one’s thoughts and motives to 
the Spirit brings with it a quickened vitality through the whole man, 
and a tranquillizing sense of reconciliation with God. 

™The gratifying of the flesh can lead only to death, because it 
implies hostility to God. It is impossible for one who indulges the 
flesh at the same time to obey the law of God. * And those who 
are under the influence of the flesh cannot please God. * But you, 
as Christians, are no longer under the influence of the flesh. You 
are rather under that of the Spirit, if the Spirit of God (which, be it 
remembered, is the medium of personal contact with God and 
Christ) is really in abiding communion with you. ™ But if Christ, 
through His Spirit, thus keeps touch with your souls, then mark 
how glorious is your condition. Your body it is true is doomed to 
death, because it is tainted with sin; but your spirit—the highest 
part of you—has life infused into it because of its new state of 
righteousness to which life is so nearly allied. ™In possessing the 
Spirit you have a guarantee of future resurrection. It links you to 
Him whom God raised from the dead. And so even these perish- 
able human bodies of yours, though they die first, God will restore 
to life, through the operation of (or, having regard to) that Holy 
Spirit by whom they are animated. 


6. $povoicw: ‘set their minds, or their hearts upon.’ ¢poveiv 
denotes the whole action of the gp, t.¢. of the affections and will 
as well as of the reason; cf. Matt. xvi. 23 ob qpoveis ra rod Geov, 
adda 1a rev dvOparoav : Rom. xii. 16; Phil. iii. 19; Col. iii. 2, &c. 

6. dpévnpa: the content of dpoveiv, the general bent of thought 
and motive. Here, as elsewhere in these chapters, wapé is that side 
of human nature on which it is morally weak, the side on which 
man’s physical organism leads him into sin. 

Odvaros. Not merely is the ppdévnya ths capxds death in affect, 
inasmuch as it has death for its goal, but it is also a present death, 
inasmuch as its present condition contains the seeds which by 
their own inherent force will develop into the death both of body 
and soul. 

{oy. In contrast with the state of things just described, where 
the whole bent of the mind is towards the things of tne Spirit, not 

oO 
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only is there ‘life’ in the sense that a career so ordered will issue in 
life; it has already in itself the germs of life. As the Spirit itself is 
in Its essence living, so does It impart that which must live. 


For a striking presentation of the Biblical doctrine of Life see Hort, 
Hulsean Lectures, pp. 98 ff., 189 ff. The following may be quoted: ‘ The 
sense of life which Israel enjoyed was, however, best expressed in the choice 
of the name “life” as a designation of that higher communion with God 
which grew forth in due time as the fruit of obedience and faith. The 

-psalmist or wise man or prophet, whose heart had sought the face of the 
Lord, was conscious of a second or divine life, of which the first or natural 
life was at once the image and the foundation; a life not imprisoned in 
some secret recess of his soul, but filling his whole self, and overflowing 
upon the earth around him’ (p. 98). Add St. Paul’s doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, and the intensity of his language becomes intelligible. 


eipyvn = as we have seen not only (i) the state of reconciliation 
with God, but (ii) the sense of that reconciliation which diffuses 
a feeling of harmony and tranquillity over the whole man. 

7. This verse assigns the reason why the ‘mind of the flesh is 
death,’ at the same time bringing out the further contrast between 
the mind of the flesh and that of the Spirit suggested by the 
description of the latter as not only ‘life’ but ‘peace.’ The mind 
of the flesh is the opposite of peace; it involves hostility to God, 
declared by disobedience to His Law. This disobedience is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of giving way to the flesh. 

8. ot 8€: not as AV. ‘so these,’ as if it marked a consequence or 
conclusion from ver. 7, but ‘And’: ver. 8 merely repeats the 
substance of ver. 7 in a slightly different form, no longer abstract 
but personal. The way is thus paved for a more direct application 
to the readers. 

9. év capki,... év wvedpars. Observe how the thought mounts 
gradually upwards. tva: év capei = ‘to be under the domination of 
[the] flesh’; corresponding to this elvas év mvevyars = ‘to be under 
the domination of [the] spirit,’ #.¢. in the first instance, the human 
spirit. Just as in the one case the man takes his whole bent and 
bias from the lower part of his nature, so in the other case he takes 
it from the highest part of his nature. But that highest part, the 
nvevpa, is what it is by virtue of its affinity to God. It is essentially 
that part of the man which holds communion with God: so that 
the Apostle is naturally led to think of the Divine influences which 
act upon the mvedua. He rises almost imperceptibly through the 
nvetpa Of man to the Mvetya of God. From thinking of the way in 
which the mvedya in its best moods acts upon the character he 
passes on to that influence from without which keeps it in its best 
moods. This is what he means when he says cfmep Uvevpa Geod 
oixet ev tuiv. oixeiy é€v denotes a settled permanent penetrative 
influence. Such an influence, from the Spirit of God, St. Paul 
assumes to be inseparable from the higher life of the Christian. 
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The way in which ¢y capxi is opposed to dv mveipars, and further 
the way in which ev mipars passes from the spirit of man to the 
Spirit of God, shows that we must not press the local significance of 
the preposition too closely. We must not interpret any of the 
varied expressions which the Apostle uses in such a sense as to 
infringe upon the distinctness of the human and Divine personalities. 
The one thing which is characteristic of personality is distinctness 
from all other personalities; and this must hold good even of the 
relation of man to God. The very ease with which St. Paul changes 
and inverts his metaphors shows that the Divine immanence with 
him nowhere means Buddhistic or Pantheistic absorption. We 
must be careful to keep clear of this, but short of it we may use the 
language of closest intimacy. All that friend can possibly receive 
from friend we may believe that man is capable of receiving from 
God. See the note on ¢v Xpuor@ "Inoot in vi. 11; and for the anti- 
thesis of edp£ and mvevpa the small print note on vii. 14. 

ei 84 ms. A characteristic delicacy of expression: when he is 
speaking on the positive side St. Paul assumes that his readers have 
the Spirit, but when he is speaking on the negative side he will not 
say bluntly ‘if you have not the Spirit,’ but he at once throws 
hig sentence into a vague and general force, ‘if any one has 
not,’ &c. 

There are some good remarks on the grammar of the conditional clauses 

in this verse and in vv. 10, 25, in Burton, /. amd T. $§ 469, 242, 261. 


ox dotw abrod: he is no true Christian. This amounts to 
saying that all Christians ‘have the Spirit’ in greater or less 
degree. 

10. at 8@ Xprotds. It will be observed that St. Paul uses the 
phrases Uveipa Ocod, Mveipa Xpiorot, and Xpiords in these two verses 
as practically interchangeable. On the significance of this in its 
bearing upon the relation of the Divine Persons see below. 

7d pevy cGpa vexpdv St dyapriov. St. Paul is putting forward first 
the negative and then the positive consequences of the indwelling 
of Christ, or the Spirit of Christ, in the soul. But what is the 
meaning of ‘the body is dead because of sin?’ Of many ways of 
taking the words, the most important seem to be these: (i) ‘the 
body is dead imputative, in baptism (vi. 2 ff.), as a consequence ot 
sin which made this implication of the body in the Death of Christ 
necessary’ (Lips.). But in the next verse, to which this clearly 
points forward, the stress lies not on death imputed but on physical 
death. (ii) ‘The body is dead mystice, as no longer the instrument 
of sin ( sans Gnergte productrice des actes charnels), because of sin— 
to which it led’ (Oltr.). This is open to the same objection as the 
last, with the addition that it does not give a satisfactory explanation 
of & tyapriay, (iii) It remains to take vexpé» in the plain sense of 
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‘ohysical death,’ and to go back for &¢ duqpriay not to vi. 2 ff. but 
to v. 12 ff., so that it would be the sin of Adam and his descendants 
(Aug. Gif. Go.) perpetuated to the end of time. Olltr. objects that 
vexpov in this case ought to be 6ynrdy, but the use of vexpdy gives 
a more vivid and pointed contrast to (#7—‘a dead thing.’ 

+d Be mvedpo Lwh Bcd Sixarocdvny. Clearly the mvedya here meant 
is the human svedpa which has the properties of life infused into it 
by the presence of the Divine aveiua. (wn is to be taken in a wide 
sense, but with especial stress on the future eternal life. dea dimaco- 
aim is also to be taken in a wide sense: it includes all the senses 
in which righteousness is brought home to man, first imputed, then 
imparted, then practised. 

1). St. Paul is fond of arguing from the Resurrection of Christ 
to ibe resurrection of the Christian (see p. 117 sup.). Christ is the 
arapyy (1 Cor. xv. 20, 23: the same power which raised Him will 
raise us (1 Cor. vi. 1g; 2 Cor. iv. 14); Phil. iti, a1; 1 Thess. 
iv. 14). But nowhere is the argument given in so full and complete 
a formas here. The link which connects the believer with Christ, 
and makes him participate in Christ's resurrection, is the possession 
of His Spirit (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 14 rovs xocpnOévras 1a red "Ingoov ages 
gv aire). 

Sia rod évoukodvtos abtod Nvecparos. The authorities for the two 
readings, the gen. as above and the acc. dia 16 evocxody avrov Lvedua, 
seem at first sight very evenly divided. For gen. we have a long 
line of authorities headed by S AC, Clem.-Alex. For acc. we have 
a still longer line headed by B D, Orig. Iren.-lat. 


In fuller detail the evidence is as follows: 


ba rod évoinodyros «.7.A. SAC P? al, codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. e. Macedon., 
Boh. Sah. Harcl. Arm. Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Method. (codd. Crasc. 
locorum ab Epiphanio ctiatorum) Cyr.-Hieros codd. plur. et ed. Did. 4/5 
Bas 4/4 Chrys. ad 1 Cor. xv. 45, Cyr.-Alex. ter, al. plar. 

Bia 1O évoxody «7.4. BDEFGKLP &c., codd. ap. Ps.-Ath. Dial. ¢. 
Macedon.; Vulg. Pesh. (Sah. codd.); Iren.-lat. Orig. plertes; Method. 
vers. slav. et codd. Epiphanii 1/3 e¢ ex parte 2/3, Cyr.-Hieros. cod. 
Did.-lat. semel (interp. Hieron.) Chrys. ad loc. Tert. Hil. al. peer. 

When these lists are examined, it will be seen at once that the authorities 

for the gen. are predominantly Alexandrian, and those for the acc. predomi- 
nantly Western. The question is how far in each case this main body is 
reinforced by more independent evidence. From this point of view a some- 
what increased importance attaches to Harcl. Arm. Hippol. Cyr.-Hieros. 
Bas. on the side of the gen. and to B, Orig. on the side of the acc The 
testimony of Method. is not quite clear. The first place in which the 
passage occurs is a quotation from Origen: here the true reading is probably 
ia 70 évoiwodv, as elsewhere in that writer. The other two places belong to 
Methodius himself. Here too the Slavonic version has in both cases acc.; 
the Greek preserved in Epiphanius has in one instance acc., in the other gen. 
Ut is perhaps on the whole probable that Method. himself read acc. and that 

is due to Epiphanius, who undoubtedly was in the habit of using gen. . 
In balancing the opposed evidence we remember that there is a distinct 
‘Western infusion in both B and Orig. in St. Paul’s Epistles, so that the acc 
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may rest not on the authority of two families of text, bat only of one. On 
the other hand, to Alexandria we must add Palestine, which would count 
for something, though not very much, as being within the sphere of Alexan- 
drian influence, and Cappadocia, which would count for rather more; but 
what is of most importance is the attesting of the Alexandrian reading so far 
West as Hippolytus. Too much importance must not be attached to the 
assertion of the orthodox controversialist in the Dial. ¢. Macedonios, that 
gen. is found in ‘all the ancient copies’; the author of the dialogue allows 
that the reading is questionable. 


On the whole the preponderance seems to be slightly on the side 
of the gen., but neither reading can be ignored. Intrinsically the 
one reading is not clearly preferable to the other. St. Paul might 
have used equally well either form of expression. It is however 
hardly adequate to say with Dr. Vaughan that if we read the acc. 
the reference is ‘to the ennobling and consecrating effect of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the human body.’ The prominent 
idea is rather that the Holy Spirit is Itself essentially a Spirit of Zz/z, 
and therefore it is natural that where It is life should be. The gen. 
brings out rather more the direct and personal agency of the Holy 
Spirit, which of course commended the reading to the supporters of 
orthodox doctrine in the Macedonian controversy. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Spirit of God or the Holy Spirit is taken 
over from the O.T., where we have it conspicuously in relation to 
Creation (Gen. i. 2), in relation to Prophecy (1 Sam. x. 10; xi. 6; 
xix. 20, 33, &c.), and in relation to the religious life of the individual 
(Ps. li. 11) and of the nation (Is. lxiii. ro f.). It was understood 
that the Messiah had a plenary endowment of this Spirit (ls. xi. 2). 
And accordingly in the N.T. the Gospels unanimously record the 
visible, if symbolical, manifestation of this endowment (Mark i. 10; 
Jo. i 32). And it is an expression of the same truth when in this 
passage and elsewhere St. Paul speaks of the Spirit of Christ 
convertibly with Christ Himself. Just as there are many passages 
in which he uses precisely the same language of the Spirit of God 
and of God Himself, so also there are many others in which he 
uses the same language of the Spirit of Christ and of Christ 
Himself. Thus the ‘demonstration of the Spirit’ is a demonsira- 
tion also of the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5); the working of 
the Spirit is a working of God Himself (1 Cor. xii. 11 compared 
with ver. 6) and of Christ (Eph. iv. 11 compared with 1 Cor. xii. 
28, 4). To be ‘Christ’s’ is the same thing as to ‘live in the Spirit’ 
(Gal. v. 22 ff.). Nay, in one place Christ is expressly identified 
with ‘the Spirit’: ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ (2 Cor. iii. 17): a passage 
which has a seemingly remarkable parallel in Ignat. dd A/agx. xv 


fppwcbe ey duovoig Geov, xearnucvos adidxostow gveiua, o¢ eat ‘Ingots 
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Xpiorés (where however Bp. Lightfoot makes the antecedent to és 
not svedua but the whole sentence ; his note should be read). The 
key to these expressions is really supplied by the passage before us, 
from which it appears that the communication of Christ to the soul 
is really the communication of His Spirit. And, strange to say, we 
find this language, which seems so individual, echoed not only possibly 
by Ignatius but certainly by St. John. As Mr. Gore puts it (Bampion 
Lectures, p. 132), ‘In the coming of the Spirit the Son too was to 
come; in the coming of the Son, also the Father. “ He will come 
unto you,” “I will come unto you,” “ We will come unto you” are 
interchangeable phrases ’ (cf. St. John xiv 16-23). 

This is the first point which must be borne clearly in mind: in 
their relation to the human soul the Father and the Son act through 
and are represented by the Holy Spirit. And yet the Spirit is not 
merged either in the Father or in the Son. This is the comple- 
mentary truth. Along with the language of identity there is other 
language which implies distinction. 

It is not only that the Spirit of God is related to God in the 
same sort of way in which the spirit of man is related to the man. 
In this very chapter the Holy Spirit is represented as standing over 
against the Father and pleading with Him (Rom. viii. 26f.), and 
a number of other actions which we should call ‘ personal’ are 
ascribed to Him—‘dwelling’ (vv. 9, 11), ‘leading’ (ver. 14), 
‘witnessing ’ (ver. 16), ‘assisting’ (ver. 26). In the last verse of 
2 Corinthians St. Paul distinctly co-ordinates the Holy Spirit with 
the Father and the Son. And even where St. John speaks of the 
Son as coming again in the Spirit, it is not as the same but as 
‘other’; ‘another Paraclete will He give you’ (St. John xiv. 16). 
The language of identity is only partial, and is confined within 
strict limits. Nowhere does St. Paul give the name of ‘Spirit’ to 
Him who died upon the Cross, and rose again, and will return 
once more to judgement. There is a method running through the 
language of both Apostles, 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is really an extension, 
a natural if mot necessary consequence, of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, As soon as it came to be clearly realized that the 
Son of God had walked the earth as an individual man among 
men it was inevitable that there should be recognized a dis- 
tinction, and such a distinction as in human language could only 
be described as ‘personal’ in the Godhead. But if there was 
a twofold distinction, then it was wholly in accordance with the 
body of ideas derived from the O.T. to say also a threefold 
distinction. 

It is interesting to observe that in the presentation of this last 
step in the doctrine there is a difference between St. Paul and 
St. John corresponding to a difference in the experience of the 
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two Apostles. In both cases it is this actual experience which 
gives the standpoint from which they write. St. John, who had 
heard and seen and handled the Word of Life, who had stood 
beneath the cross and looked into the empty tomb, when he 
thinks of the coming of the Paraclete naturally thinks of Him 
as ‘another Paraclete.’ St. Paul, who had not had the same 
privileges, but who was conscious that from the moment of his 
vision upon the road to Damascus a new force had entered into 
his soul, as naturally connects the force and the vision, and sees in 
what he feels to be the work of the Spirit the work also of the 
exalted Son. To St. John the first visible Paraclete and the 
second invisible could not but be different; to St. Paul the in- 
visible influence which wrought so powerfully in him seemed to 
stream directly from the presence of Him whom he had heard 
freva heaven call him by his name. - 


BSONSHIP AND HETIRSHIPF. 


VIIT. 12-17. Live then as men bound for such a destiny, 
ascetics as to your worldly life, heirs of immortality. The 
Spirtt implanted and confirms in you the consciousness of 
your inheritance. It tells you that you are in a special sense 
sons of God, and that you must some day share the glory to 
which Christ, your Elder Brother, has gone. 


Such a destiny has its obligations, To the flesh you owe 
nothing. ™If you live as it would have you, you must inevitably 
die. But if by the help of the Spirit you sternly put an end to 
the licence of the flesh, then in the fullest sense you will live. 

™ Why so? Why that necessary consequence? The link is 
here. All who follow the leading of God’s Spirit are certainly by 
that very fact special objects of His favour. They do indeed enjoy 
the highest title and the highest privileges. They are His sons. 

When you were first baptized, and the communication of the 
Holy Spirit sealed your admission into the Christian fold, the 
energies which He imparted were surely not those of a slave. 
You had not once more to tremble under the lash of the Law. 
No: He gave you rather the proud inspiring consciousness of 
men admitted into His family, adopted as His sons. And the 
consciousness of that relation unlocks our lips in tender filial 
appeal to God as our Father. ™ Two voices are distinctly heard: 
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one we know to be that of the Holy Spirit ; the other is the voice 
of our own consciousness. And both bear witness to the same 
fact that we are children of God. ' But to be a child implies 
something more. The child will one day inherit his father’s 
possessions. So the Christian will one day enter upon that 
glorious inheritance which his Heavenly Father has in store for 
him and on which Christ as his Elder Brother has already entered. 
Only, be it remembered, that in order to share in the glory, it is 
necessary first to share in the sufferings which lead to it. 


12. Lipsius would unite vv. 12, 13 closely with the foregoing; 
and no doubt it is true that these verses only contain the 
conclusion of the previous paragraph thrown into a hortatory 
form. Still it is usual to mark this transition to exhortation by 
a new paragraph (as at vi. 12); and although a new idea (that 
of heirship). is introduced at ver. 14, that idea is only subor- 
dinate to the main argument, the assurance which the Spirit gives 
of future life. See also the note on od» in x. 14. 

18. wvedpan. The antithesis to oapé seems to show that this 
is still, as in wv. 4, 5, 9, the human mcdpa, but it is the human 
rvedpa in direct contact with the Divine. 

tas mpdgeg: of wicked doings, as in Luke xxiii. 51. 

14. The phrases which occur in this section, Hvetpare @cod 
adyovrat, TO Tvedua ovppaptupe: re mvevpart nuav, are clear proof that 
the other group of phrases ev mvevpare evar, OF 1d veda oixel ( evox’) 
ev jpiv are not intended in any way to impair the essential distinct- 
ness and independence of the human personality, There is no 
such Divine ‘immanence’ as would obliterate this. The analogy 
to be kept in view is the personal influence of one human being 
upon another. We know to what heights this may rise. The 
Divine influence may be still more subtle and penetrative, but it is 
not different in kind. 

vioi Geos. The difference between vids and réxvey appears to be 
that whereas réxvoy denotes the natural relationship of child to 
parent, vids implies, in addition to this, the recognized sfafus and 
legal privileges reserved for sons. Cf. Wesicott on St. John i. 12 
and the parallels there noted. 

15. mveipa Soureias. This is another subtle variation in the 
use Of mvciya. From meaning the human spirit under the in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit mvetya comes to mean a particular 
state, habit, or temper of the human spirit, sometimes in itself 
nveipa (nroocews Num. v. 14, 30; mv. dxydias Is, lxi. 3; wv. mopvetas 

os. iv. #2), but more often as due to supernatural influence, good 
or evil (my, copias «r.d, Is, xi. 2; wv. mravnoews Is, xix. 145 wD 
cploews Is. xxviii. 6; w». mavravigeos Is. xxix. 10 (= Rom xi 8); 
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@y. xapsros xal olxripuod Zech. xii. 10; mv. dcOeveias Luke xiii. 1a; 
wy». dedias 2 Tim. i. 7; 1d mv. ris mhdmms 1 Jo. iv. 6). So here 
we. dovdetas = such a spirit as accompanies a state of slavery, such 
a servile habit as the human mveiya assumes among slaves. This 
was not the temper which you had imparted to you at your bap- 
tism (éAdBere). The slavery is that of the Law: cf. Gal. iv. 6, 7, 
94, V. I. 

wader els éBor: ‘80 as to relapse into a state of fear.’ The 
candidate for baptism did not emerge from the terrors of the 
Law only to be thrown back into them again. 

vioSecias : a word coined, but rightly coined, from the classical 
phrase vids riéeoda (Gerds vids). It seems however too much to 
say with Gif. that the coinage was probably due to St. Paul him- 
self. ‘No word is more common in Greek inscriptions of the 
Hellenistic time: the idea, like the word, is native Greek’ (E. L. 
Hicks in Studia Biblica, iv. 8). This doubtless points to the 
quarter from which St. Paul derived the word, as the Jews had 
not the practice of adoption. 

"ABB, 6 warynp. The repetition of this word, first in Aramaic 
and then in Greek, is remarkable and brings home to us the fact 
that Christianity had its birth in a bilingual people. The same 
repetition occurs in Mark xiv. 36 (‘ Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to Thee’) and in Gal. iv. 6: it gives a greater intensity of 
expression, but would only be natural where the speaker was 
using in both cases his familiar tongue. Lightfoot (for. Hed. on 
Mark xiv. 36) thinks that in the Gospel the word ’aga only was 
used by our Lord and 6 Maryp added as an interpretation by 
St. Mark, and that in like manner St. Paul is interpreting for the 
benefit of his readers. The three passages are however all too 
emotional for this explanation: interpretation is out of place in 
a prayer. It seems better to suppose that our Lord Himself, 
using familiarly both languages, and concentrating into this word 
of all words such a depth of meaning, found Himself impelled 
spontaneously to repeat the word, and that some among His 
disciples caught and transmitted the same habit. It is significant 
however of the limited extent of strictly Jewish Christianity that 
we find no other original examples of the use than these three. 

16. adrd 7d Mvetpa: see on ver. 14 above. 

guppaptupet: cf. ii. 19; ix. 2. There the ‘joint-witness’ was 
the subjective testimony of conscience, confirming the objective 
testimony of a man’s works or actions; here consciousness is 
analyzed, and its da/a are referred partly to the man himself, partly 
to the Spirit of God moving and prompting him. 

17. «dnpovdpor. The idea of a xAnpovopia is taken up and 
developed in N.T. from O.T. and Apocr. (Ecclus, Ps. Soi., 
¢ Ezr.). It is also prominent in Philo, who devotes a whole 
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treatise to the question Quis rerum divinarum heres sit ? (Mang. i. 
473 ff.). Meaning originally (i) the simple possession of the Holy 
Land, it came to mean (ii) its permanent and assured possession 
(Ps. xxv [xxiv]. 13; xxxvi [xxxvii]. 9, 11 &c.); hence (iii) 
specially the secure possession won by the Messiah (Is. lx. a1; 
Ixi. 7; and so it became (iv) a symbol of all Messianic blessings 
(Matt. v. 5; xix. 29; xxv. 34, &c.). Philo, after his manner, 
makes the word denote the bliss of the soul when freed from the 
body. 
It is an instance of the unaccountable inequalities of usage that whereas 
«hnpovopeiv, xAnpovopuia occur almost innumerable times in LXX, «Anpoydpes 
occurs only five times (once in Symmachus); in N.T. there is much greater 
equality («Anpovopeiy eighteen, «Anpovouia fourteen, eAnpovdpos fifteen). 
ovykAnpovépor. Our Lord had described Himself as ‘the Heir‘ 
in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. 38). This 
would show that the idea of «Aypovopia received its full Christian 
adaptation directly from Him (cf. also Matt. xxv. 34). 

einep cupmdoxopev. St. Paul seems here to be reminding his 
hearers of a current Christian saying: cf. 3 Tim. ii, 18 mords é 
Adyos, Ei yap ovvawebdvoyey nai ov(noouer’ vmouévouevy xai ovpSace- 
Aetoonev, This is another instance of the Biblical conception of 
Christ as the Way (His Life not merely an example for ours, but 
in its main lines presenting a fixed type or law to which the lives 
of Christians must conform); cf. p. 196 above, and Dr. Hort’s 
The Way, the Truth, and the Life there referred to. For eirep see 
on iii. 30. 


SUFFERING THE PATH TO GLORY. 


VIII. 18-25. What though the path to that glory lies 
through suffering? The suffering and the glory alike are 
parts of a great cosmical movement, in which the irrational 
creation joins with man. As it shared the results of hés 
fall, so also will it share in his redemption. Its pangs are 
pangs of anew birth (vv. 18-22). 

Like the mute creation, we Christians too wait painfully 
for our deliverance. Our attitude is one of hope and not of 
possession (VV. 23-25). 

* What of that? For the sufferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career I count not worth a thought in view 
of that dazzling splendour which will one day break through 
the clouds and dawn upon us. ™ For the sons of God will stand 
forth revealed in the glories of their bright inheritance. And for 
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that consummation not they alone but the whole irrational creation, 
both animate and inanimate, waits with eager longing; like 
spectators straining forward over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 

* The future and not the present must satisfy its aspirations. 
For ages ago Creation was condemned to have its energies marred 
and frustrated. And that by no act of its own: it was God who 
fixed this doom upon it, but with the hope “that as it had been 
enthralled to death and decay by the Fall of Man so too the 
Creation shall share in the free and glorious existence of God’s 
emancipated children. ™ It is like the pangs of a woman in child- 
birth. This universal frame feels up to this moment the throes of 
travail—feels them in every part and cries out in its pain. But 
where there is travail, there must needs also be a birth. 

* Our own experience points to the same conclusion. True 
that in those workings of the Spirit, the charismafa with which we 
are endowed, we Christians already possess a foretaste of good 
things to come. But that very foretaste makes us long—anxiously 
and painfully long—for the final recognition of our Sonship. We 
desire to see these bodies of ours delivered from the evils that 
beset them and transfigured into glory. 

™ Hope is the Christian’s proper attitude. We were saved 
indeed, the groundwork of our salvation was laid, when we became 
Christians. But was that salvation in possession or in prospect? 
Certainly in prospect. Otherwise there would be no room for 
hope. For what a man sees already in his hand he does not hope 
for as if it were future. ™ But in our case we do not see, and we 
do hope; therefore we also wait for our object with steadfast 
fortitude. 


18. AoyiZouas ydp. At the end of the last paragraph St. Paul 
has been led to speak of the exalted privileges of Christians in- 
volved in the fact that they are sens of God. The thought of these 
privileges suddenly recalls to him the contrast of the sufferings 
through which they are passing. And after his manner he does 
not let go this idea of ‘suffering’ but works it into his main 
argument. He first dismisses the thought that the present suffer- 
ing can be any real counter-weight to the future glory ; and then 
he shows that not only is it not this, but that on the contrary it 
actually points forward to that glory. It does this on the grandest 
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scale. In fact it is nothing short of an universal law that suffering 
marks the road to glory. All the suffering, all the imperfection, 
all the unsatisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so 
abundant in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward 
to a time when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be re- 
moved and the frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied ; 
and this time coincides with the glorious consummation which 
awaits the Christian. 

True it is that there goes up as it were an universal groan, from 
creation, from ourselves, from the Holy Spirit who sympathizes 
with us; but this groaning is but the travail-pangs of the new 
birth, the entrance upon their glorified condition of the risen sons 
of God. 

RoyiLouar: here in its strict sense, ‘I calculate,’ ‘weigh mentally,’ 
‘count up on the one side and on the other.’ 

dfua...mpés. In Plato, Gorg. p. 471 E, we have ovdevds abids ears 
mpos thy ddnOecav; So that with a slight ellipse ov« df... mpds ray 
d6€ay will = ‘not worth (considering) in comparison with the glory.’ 
Or we may regard this as a mixture of two constructions, (1) ovx 
d&sa ris Sdéqs, i.e. ‘not an equivalent for the glory’; comp. Prov. 
Vill. 11 wav Se ripow ode d£vov atris (sc. tis codias) éoriv, and (2) 
ovdevds Adyou d£ia mpds thy ddgav: comp. Jer. xxiii. 28 ri rd ayupor 
mpos TOY OtTov 5 

The thought has a near parallel in 4 Ezra vii. 3 ff. Compare (e.g.) the 
following (vv. 12-17): Et facti sunt tinmtrottus huius sacculi angusti et 
dolentes et laboriost, pauct autem et mali et periculorum plens et labore 
magno opere fulti; nam maioris saeculi introitus spatiosi et securi el 
facientes immortalitatis fructum. Si ergo non ingredientes ingressi fucrint- 
que vivunt angusta et vana haec, non poteruns recipere quae sunt reposita... 
tustt autem ferent angusta sperantes spatiosa. Compare also the quotations 
from the Talmud in Delitzsch ad foc. The question is asked, What is the 
way to the world to come? And the answer is, Through suffering. 


pé\Nougay: emphatic, ‘is destined to,’ ‘is certain to.’ The 
position of the word is the same as in Gal, ili. 23, and serves to 
point the contrast to rod viv Kaipod. 

dégav: the heavenly brightness of Christ’s appearing: see on 
iii. 23. 

eis pds: to reach and include us in its radiance. 

19. dwoxapadoxia: cf. Phil. i. 20 card ry» dmexapadoxiay «al édrida 
pou: the verb dmroxapadoxeiy Occurs in Aquila’s version of Ps. xxxvii 
eee 7, and the subst. frequently in Polyb. and Plutarch (see 

rm.-Thay. s.v., and Ell. Lft. on Phil. i. 20). A highly expressive 
word ‘ to strain forward,’ lit. ‘await with outstretched head.’ This 
sense is still further strengthened by the compound, dmo- denoting 
diversion from other things and concentration on a single object. 


This passage (especially vv. 17, 22) played a considerable part in the 
system of Basilides, as described in Hippol. Kef. Owen. Haer. vii. 25-27. 
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Tis ticews: see on i. 20. Here the sense is given by the 
context ; 9 xriow is set in contrast with the ‘sons of God,’ and 
from the allusion to the Fall which follows evidently refers to Gen. 
iii. 17, 18 ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake... thorns also and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee.’ The commentators however 
are not wrong in making the word include here the whole irrational 
creation. The poetic and penetrating imagination of St. Paul 
sees in the marks of imperfection on the face of nature, in the 
signs at once of high capacities and poor achievement, the visible 
and audible expression of a sense of something wanting which will 
one day be supplied. 

Oltr. and some others argue strenuously, but in vain, for giving 
to xriows, throughout the whole of this passage, the sense not of the 
world of nature, but of the world of man (similarly Orig.). He 
tries to get rid of the poetic personification of nature and to 
dissociate St. Paul from Jewish doctrine as to the origin of death 
and decay in nature, and as to its removal at the coming of the 
Messiah. But (i) there is no sufficient warrant for limiting «riots 
to humanity; (ii) it is necessary to deny the sufficiently obvious 
reference to Gen. iii. 17-19 (where, though the ‘ ground’ or ‘ soil’ 
only is mentioned, it is the earth’s suriace as the seed-plot of life) ; 
(iii) the Apostle is rather taken out of the mental surroundings 
in which he moved than placed in them: see below on ‘The 
Renovation of Nature.’ 


The ancients generally take the passage as above (4 «riois % ddoyos 
expressly Euthym.-Zig ). Orig.-lat., as expressly, has creaturam utpote 
rattonabilem ; but he is quite at fault, making rp paradryre = ‘the body.’ 
Chrys. and Euthym.-Zig. call attention to the personification of Nature, 
which they compare to that in the Psalms and Prophets, while Diodorus of 
Tarsus refers the expressions implying life rather to the Powers (Svvdpes) 
which preside over inanimate nature and from which it takes its forms, The 
sense commonly given to paradryr: is = pOopa, 


Th droxddup tay vidv Tob Geos. The same word dmoxd\vyis is 
applied to the Second Coming of the Messiah (which is also an 
exepayeia 2 Thess. ii. 8) and to that of the redeemed who accompany 
Him: their new existence will not be like the present, but will be 
in ‘glory’ (8a) both reflected and imparted. This revealing of 
ihe sons of God will be the signal for the great transformation. 


The Jewish writings use similar language. To them also the appearing of 
the Messiah is an dwoxdAvys: 4 Ezra xili. 32 ef erit cum _fient hacc, et con- 
tingeat signa quae ante ostendt tibi et teenc vevelabitur filius meus quem 
widisti wt virum ~-¢..uentem; Apoc. Bar. xxxin. 7 et erit, cum appropinqua- 
werit teripus finis eius ut cadat, tunc revelabitur principatus Messiae met qué 
similis est fonts et vitt, ct cam revelaius fuertt eradicabit multitudinem con- 
gregationts cius (the Latin of this book, it will be remembered, is Ceriani’s 
version from the Syriac, and not ancient like that of 4 Ezra). The object of 
the Messiah’s appearing is the same as with St. Paul, to deliver creation 
from its Uls: 4 Ezra xiii. 26, 29 tfse est guem comservat Alitssimess woultts 
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temportbes qui per semetipsum liberabit creaturam seam et ipse disponei 
qui derelicts sunt... ecce dies veniunt, quando incipict Altissimes liberare 
cos qui super terram sunt: Apoc. Bar. uxxii. 6 quando futurum est ut Fortes 
innovet creaturam swam (= 4 Ezra vii. 75 | Bensly] domec ventant tempora 
illa, im quibus incipies creaturam renovare). ‘The Messiah does not come 
alone: 4 Ezra xiii. 51 mon poterit quisque super terram videre filium meurm 
wel cos gué cum co sunt misi im tempore died. He collects round Him 
a double multitude, consisting partly of the ten tribes who had been carried 
away into captivity, and partly of those who were left in the Holy Land 
(shed. vv. 12, 39 ff., 48 £.). 


dwexSéxerar: another strong compound, where aze- contains the 
same idea of ‘ concentrated waiting’ as in drexapadoxia above. 

20. Ti... pataréryte: paradrys pataorjroy is the refrain of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Eccl. i. 2,'&c.; cf. Ps, xxxix. 5, 11 [xxxviii. 6, 
12] cxliv [cxliii]. 4): that is sdratoy which is ‘ without result’ (udrp), 
‘ineffective, ‘which does not reach its end’—the opposite of 
ré\etos: the word is therefore appropriately used of the disappointing 
character of present existence, which nowhere reaches the perfection 
of which it is capable. 

imetdéyn: by the Divine sentence which followed the Fall (Gen. 
ii, 17-19). 

obX ee not through its own fault, but through the fault of 
man, i.e. the Fall. 

dd tov Uwordéavra: ‘by reason of Him who subjected it,’ i.e. not 
man in general (Lips.); nor Adam (Chrys. af); nor the Devil 
(Go.), but (with most commentators, ancient as well as modern) 
God, by the sentence pronounced after the Fall, It is no argument 
against this reference that the use of & with acc. in such a con- 
nexion is rather unusual (so Lips.). 

én’ é\wid. qualifies imerdyn, Creation was made subject to 
vanity—not simply and absolutely and there an end, but ‘in hope 
that,’ &c. Whatever the defects and degradation of nature, it was 
at least left with the hope of rising to the ideal intended for it. 

21. dr. The majority of recent commentators make érs (== ‘that’) 
define the substance of the hope just mentioned, and not (= ‘ be- 
cause’) give a reason for it. The meaning in any case is much 
the same, but this is the simpler way to arrive at it. 

kal adr} 4 xtiows: not only Christians but even the mute creation 
with them. 

Gd tijs Soudelas rig POopas. Sovdcias corresponds to twerdyn, the 
state of subjection or thraldom to dissolution and decay. The 
opposite to this is the full and free development of all the powers 
which attends the state of 8ééa. ‘Glorious liberty’ is a poor 
translation and does not express the idea: dd€a, ‘ the glorified state,’ 
is the leading fact, not a subordinate fact, and édevOepia ig its 
characteristic, ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 

22. oidapev ydp introduces a fact of common knowledge (though 
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the apprehension of it may not have been so common as he 
assumes) to which the Apostle appeals. 

ovoredle. kal cuvwSiver. It seems on the whole best to take the 
evr in both instances as = ‘together,’ i.e. in all the parts of which 
Creation is made up (so. Theod.-Mops, expressly: SotAera dé 
eimeiv Gri oupdavas éwsdeixvurat rovro waca y eriows' iva rd wapd wdons 
Td avrd yéverOar dpoies, waideion rovrous tiv mpds amavras kowoviav 
nipeiodas Ty rév Aumnpav «aprepiq). ltr. gets out of it the sense of 
‘inwardly’ (= é éavrois), which it will not bear: Fri. Lips. and 
others, after Euthym.-Zig. make it = ‘w:#h men’ or ‘with the 
children of God’; but if these had been pointed to, there would 
not be so clear an opposition as there is at the beginning of the 
next verse (od pdvoy 8é, ddA& aai airoi), The two verses must be 
kept apart. 

23. od pévov $€. Not only does nature groan, but we Christians 
also groan: our very privileges make us long for something more. 

Thy drapxiv tod Mvedparos: ‘the first-fruits, or first instalment 
of the gift of the Spirit.’ St. Paul evidently means all the 
phenomena of that great outpouring which was specially charac- 
teristic of the Apostolic Age from the Day of Pentecost onwards, 
the varied charismata bestowed upon the first Christians (1 Cor. 
xii. &c.), but including also the moral and spiritual gifts which were 
more permanent (Gal. v. 2af.). The possession of these gifts 
served to quicken the sense of the yet greater gifts that were to 
come. Foremost among them was to be the transforming of the 
earthly or ‘ psychical’ body into a spiritual body (1 Cor. xv. 44 ff.). 
St. Paul calls this a ‘deliverance,’ i.e. a deliverance from the ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to’: for dmoAtdrpous see on iii, 24. 


€yovres fects: hues is placed here by RAC g. 47. 8, aleo by Tisch. 
RV. and (in brackets) by WH. 


vioGeciay: see on ver. 15 above. Here vic. = the manifested, 
realized, act of adoption—its public promulgation. 

24. rH yap edwids éowOnper. The older commentators for the 
most part (not however Luther Beng. Fri.) took the dat. here as 
dative of the instrument, ‘ by hope were we saved.’ Most moderns 
{including Gif. Go. Oltr. Mou. Lid.) take it as dat, mod:, ‘in hope 
were we saved ;’ the main ground being that it is more in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul to say that we were saved dy 
faith, or from another point of view—looking at salvation from the 
side of God—4éy grace (both terms are found in Eph. ii. 8) than dy 
hope. This seems preferable. Some have held that Hope is here 
only an aspect of Faith: and it is quite true that the definition of 
Faith in Heb. xi. 1 (ors b€ miotis AAmilouevew indoracis, mpaypydror 
eyyos ov Prcrwopevar), makes it practically equivalent to Hope. But 
that is just one of the points of distinction between Ep. to Heb 

Ld 
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and St. Paul. In Heb. Faith is used somewhat vaguely of belief 
in'God and in the fulfilment of His promises. In St. Paul it is far 
more often Faith z# Cfrist, the first act of accepting Christianity 
(see p. 33 above). This belongs essentially to the past, and to the 
present as growing directly out of the past; but when St. Paul 
comes to speak of the future he uses another term, ¢Amis. No 
doubt when we come to trace this to its origin it has its root in the 
strong conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus and its consequences ; 
but the two terms are not therefore identical, and it is best to 
keep them distinct. 

Some recent Germans (Holsten, Weiss, Lips.) take the dat. as 
dativus commodt, ‘for hope were we saved. But this is less 
natural. To obtain this sense we should have to personify Hope 
more strongly than the context will bear. Besides Hope is an 
attribute or characteristic of the Christian life, but not its end, 

édnis 82 BAewoudvy: Amis here = ‘the thing hoped for,’ just as 
crious == ‘the thing created’; a very common usage. 


8 ydp BAéwa, sls AnlZa; This terse reading is found only in B 47 seerz., 
which adds 76 radady obras éxe: it is adopted by RV. text, WH. text. 
Text. Recept. has [8 ydp BAéwes ris] ri «al feaniter} of which 7i alone is 
found in Westem authorities (DFG, Vulg. Pesh. a/.), and «ai alone in 
&* 47%. Both RV. and WH. give a place in the margin to vi sal éArwices 
and zi nai imopéver [tmopdve: with N* A 47 xearg.). 


25. The point of these two verses is that the attitude of hope, 
so distinctive of the Christian, implies that there is more in store 
for him than anything that is his already. 

80 éwopovijs: constancy and fortitude under persecution, &c., 
pointing back to the ‘ sufferings’ of ver. 18 (cf. on ii. 7; v. 4; and 
for the use of dud ii. 27). 


The Renovation of Nature. 


We have already quoted illustrations of St. Paul’s language from 
some of the Jewish writings which are nearest to his own in point 
of time. They are only samples of the great mass of Jewish 
literature. To all of it this idea of a renovation of Nature, the 
creation of new heavens and a new earth is common, as part of the 
Messianic expectation which was fulfilled unawares to many of 
those by whom it was entertained. The days of the Messiah were 
to be the ‘seasons of refreshing,’ the ‘times of restoration of all 
things,’ which were to come from the face of the Lord (Acts iii. 19, 
2). The expectation had its roots in the O.T., especially in 
those chapters of the Second Part of Isaiah in which the approach- 
ing Return from Captivity opens up to the prophet such splendié 
visions for the future. The one section Is. lxv. 17=ag might well 
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be held to warrant most of the statements in the Apocrypha and 
Talmud. 

The idea of the ‘new heavens and new earth’ is based directly 
upon Is. Ixv. 7, and is found clearly stated in the Book of Exoch, 
xlv. gf. ‘I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal 
blessing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it 
a blessing and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it’ (where see 
Charles’ note), There is also an application of Ps. cxiv. 4, with 
an added feature which illustrates exactly St. Paul’s dmoxdkuus ray 
vidy rod Geo: ‘In those days will the mountains leap like rams 
and the hills will skip like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will 
all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up 
with joy, because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it, and the elect 
will go to and fro upon it’ (Enoch li. 4f.). We have given 
parallels enough from 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
there is much in the Talmud to the same effect (cf. Weber, Adésyn. 
Theol. p. 380 ff.; Schiirer, Neutest. Zettgesch. ii. 453 ff, 458 f£.; 
Edersheim, Life and Times, &c. ii. 438). 

It is not surprising to find the poetry of the prophetic writings 
hardened into fact by Jewish literalism; but it is strange when the 
products of this mode of interpretation are attributed to our Lord 
Himself on authority no less ancient than that of Papias of Hiera- 
polis, professedly drawing from the tradition of St. John. Yet 
Irenaeus (Ado. Haer. V. xxxiii. 3) quotes in such terms the follow- 
ing: ‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each having 
ten thousand shoots and on each shoot ten thousand branches, and 
on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig ten 
thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and 
each grape when pressed shall yield five and twenty measures of 
wine... Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten thousand 
heads, and every head shall have ten thousand grains, and every 
grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean; and the other 
fruits, seeds and the grass shall produce in similar proportions, and 
ail the animals using these fruits which are products of the soil, 
shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious.’ It happens 
that this saying, or at least part of it, is actually extant in Apoc. 
Bar. xxix. § (cf. Orac. Sibyll. iii. 620-623, 744 ff.), so that it 
clearly comes from some Jewish source. In view of an instance 
like this it seems possible that even in the N. T. our Lord’s words 
may have been defined in a sense which was not exactly that 
originally intended owing to the current expectation which the dis- 
ciples largely shared. 

And yet on the whole, even if this expectation was by the Jews 
to some extent literalized and materialized, some of its essential 
features were preserved. Corresponding to the mew abode pre- 
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pared for it there was to be a renewed humanity: and that not 
only in a physical sense based on Is. xxxv. 5 f. (‘ Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be un- 
stopped,’ &c.), but also in a moral sense ; the root of evil was to be 
plucked out of the hearts of men and a new heart was to be im- 
planted in them: the Spirit of God was to rest upon them (Weber, 
Altsyn. Theol. p. 382). There was to be no unrighteousness in 
their midst, for they were all to be holy (Ps. Sol. xvii. a8f., 36, 
&c.). The Messiah was to rule over the naticns, but not merely by 
force; Israel was to be a true light to the Gentiles (Schtirer, op. 22. 
. 456). 

: If i compare these Jewish beliefs with what we find here in the 
Epistle to the Romans there are two ways in which the superiority 
of the Apostle is most striking. (1) There runs through his words 
an intense sympathy with nature in and for itself. He is one of 
those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom it is given to read as it 
were the thoughts of plants and animals. He seems to lay his ear 
to the earth and the confused murmur which he hears has a meaning 
for him: it is creation’s yearning for that happier state intended for 
it and of which it has been defrauded. (2) The main idea is not, 
as it is so apt to be with the Rabbinical writers, the mere glorifica- 
tion of Israel. By them the Gentiles are differently treated. 
Sometimes it is their boast that the Holy Land will be reserved 
exclusively for Israel: ‘the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell 
with them no more’ (Ps. Sol. xvii. 31). The only place for the 
Gentiles is ‘ to serve him beneath the yoke’ (zdzd. ver. 32). The 
vision of the Gentiles streaming to Jerusalem as a centre of religion 
is exceptional, as it must be confessed that it is also in O.T. 
Prophecy. On the other hand, with St. Paul the movement is 
truly cosmic. The ‘sons of God’ are not selected for their own 
sakes alone, but their redemption means the redemption of a world 
of being besides themselves. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


VIII. 26, 27. Meanwhile the Holy Spirit itself assists tx 
our prayers. 


* Nor are we alone in our struggles. The Holy Spirit sup- 
ports our helplessness. Left to ourselves we do not know what 
prayers to offer or how to offer them. But in those inarticulate 
groans which rise from the depths of our being, we recognize the 
voice of none other than the Holy Spirit. He makes intercession , 
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and His intercession is sure to be answered. ™ For God Who 
searches the inmost recesses of the heart can interpret His own 
Spirit’s mieaning. He knows that His own Will regulates Its 
petitions, and that they are offered for men dedicated to His service. 


ieee eit 

26. dcattws. As we groan, so also does the Holy Spirit groan 
with us, putting a meaning into our aspirations which they would 
not have of themselves. All alike converges upon that ‘ Divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.’ This view of the 
connexion (Go., Weiss, Lips.), which weaves in this verse with 
the broad course of the Apostle’s argument, seems on the whole 
better than that which attaches it more closely to the words im- 
mediately preceding, ‘as hope sustains us so also does the Spirit 
sustain us’ (Mey. Oltr. Gif. Va. Mou.). 

cuvaytiAapPdvetat: drri\apSdverOaa =‘ to take hold of at the 
side (dvri), so as to support’; and this sense is further strength- 
ened by the idea of association contained in ow-. The same 
compound occurs in LXX of Ps. Ixxxviii [Ixxxix]. 22, and in 
Luke x. 40. 

1 do0eveiq: decisively attested for rais doOeveiars. On the way in 
which we are taking the verse the reference will be to the vague- 
ness and defectiveness of our prayers; on the other view to our 
weakness under suffering implied in &’ tropovjs. But as imopovy 
suggests rather a certain amount of victorious resistance, this appli- 
cation of do@évea seems less appropriate. 

7d yap ti mpocevédpefa. The art. makes the whole clause object 
of oi8auer. Gif. notes that this construction is characteristic of 
St. Paul and St. Luke (in the latter ten times; in the former Rom. 
xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1). ri mpooevé. is 
strictly rather, ‘What we ought to pray’ than ‘what we ought to 
pray for,’ i.e. ‘how we are to word our prayers,’ not ‘ what we are 
to choose as the objects of prayer.’ But as the object determines 
the nature of the prayer, im the end the meaning is much the 
same. 

xa0d Set. It is perhaps a refinement to take this as = ‘ accord- 
ing to, in proportion to, our need’ (Mey.-W. Gif.); which brings out 
the proper force of «a6é (cf. Baruch i. 6 v.L) at the cost of putting 
a sense upon dei which is not found elsewhere in the N. T., where 
it always denotes obligation or objective necessity. Those of the 
Fathers who show how they took it make ead dei = riva rpdérev 
&ei_wpogevé., which also answers well to «ard Ged» in the next 
verse. 

bwepevruyydver: dvrvyydye means originally ‘to fall in with,’ and 
hence ‘to accost with entreaty,’ and so simply ‘to entreat’; in this 
sense it is not uncommon and occurs twice in this Epistle (viii. 34 ; 
xi. #). The verse contains a statement which the unready of 
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speech may well lay to heart, that all prayer need not be formu- 
lated, but that the most inarticulate desires (springing from a right 
motive) may have a shape and a value given to them beyond 
anything that is present and definable to the consciousness. This | 
verse and the next go to show that St. Paul regarded the action of 
the Holy Spirit as personal, and as distinct from the action of the 
Father. The language of the Creeds aims at taking account of 
these expressions, which agree fully with the triple formula of 
2 Cor. xiii. 1g; Matt. xxviii. rg. Oltr. however makes ré wvedpa in 
both verses == ‘the human spirit,’ against the natural sense of 
bmepevrvyxaver and trép dyiwv, which place the object of intercession 
outside the Spirit itself, and against cara Gedy, which would be by 
no means always true of the human spirit. 

imepevtuyxaves is decisively attested (MN*ABDFG &c.). Text. Recept 

has the easier évrvyyaves iwep juow. 

27. 8m. Are we to translate this ‘because’ (Weiss Go. Gif. Va.) 
or ‘that’ (Mey. Oltr. Lips. Mou.)? Probably the latter; for if we 
take dre as assigning a reason for ofde ri rd @pdvnya, the reason would 
not be adequate: God would still ‘know’ the mind, or intention, 
of the Spirit even if we could conceive it as not xara Gedy and 
not iwép dyiav. It seems best therefore to make drs describe the 
nature of the Spirit’s intercession. 

Kava Gedy = xara rd Gednua rov Ccov: cf. 2 Cor. vii. g—24. 

The Jews had a strong belief in the value of the intercessory prayer of 
their great saints, such as Moses (Ass. Moys. xi. 11, 17; xii. 6), Jeremiah 


(Apoc. Bar. ii. 2): cf. Weber, p. 387 ff But they have nothing like the 
teaching of these verses ; 


THE ASCENDING PROCESS OF SALVATION. 


VIII. 28-30. With what a chain of Providential cave 
does God accompany the course of His chosen! In eternity, 
the plan laid and their part in st foreseen; in time, first 
their call, them their acquittal, and finally their reception 
into glory. 

* Yet another ground of confidence. The Christian knows that 
all things (including his sufferings) can have but one result, and 
that a good one, for those who love God and respond to the call 
which in the pursuance of His purpose He addresses to them. 
*® Think what a long perspective of Divine care and protection lies 
before them! First, in eternity, God marked them for His own, 
as special objects of His care and instruments of His purpose. 
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Then, in the same eternity, He planned that they snould share in 
the glorified celestial being of the Incarnate Son—in order that 
He, as Eldest Born, might gather round Him a whole family of 
the redeemed. “Then in due course, to those for whom He had 
in store this destiny He addressed the call to leave their worldly 
lives and devote themselves to His service. And when they 
obeyed that call He treated them as righteous men, with their 
past no longer reckoned against them. And so accounted righteous 
He let them participate (partially now as they will do more com. 
pletely hereafter) in His Divine perfection. 


28. oiSaperv 8¢ passes on to another ground for looking con- 
fidently to the future. The Christian’s career musf have a good 
ending, because at every step in it he is in the hands of God and is 
carrying out the Divine purpose. 

wdyra guvepyet: a small but important group of authorities, A B, 
Orig. 2/6 or 2/7 (cf. Boh. Sah. Aeth.), adds 6 Geés; and the inser- 
tion lay so much less near at hand than the omission that it must 
be allowed to have the greater appearance of originality. With 
this reading ovvepyet must be taken transitively, ‘causes all things 
to work.’ 


The Bohairic Version, translated literally and preserving the idioms, is ‘ But 
we know that those who love God, He habitually works with them in every 
ea thing, those whom He has called according to His purpose.’ The Sahidic 

ersion (as edited by Amélineau in Zeétschrift fur Aegypt. Sprache, 1887) 
fa in part defective but certainly repeats @eds: ‘ But we know that those who 
love God, God... them in every good thing,’ &c. From this we gather 
that the Version of Upper Egypt inserted 6 @eds, and that the Version of 
Lower Egypt omitted it but interpreted cuvepye? transitively as if it were 
present. It would almost seem as if there was am exegetical tradition which 
took the word in this way. It is true that the extract from Origen’s Com- 
mentary in the Phtlocalia (ed. Robinson, p. 226 ff.) not only distinctly and 
repeatedly presents the common reading but also in one place (p. 229) clearly 
has the common interpretation. But Chrysostom (ad /oc.) argues at some 
length as if he were taking ov: cpyef transitively with 6 @eds for subject. 
Similarly Gennadius (in Cramer's Catena), also Theodoret and Theodorus 
Monachus (preserved in the Catema). It would perhaps be too much to 
claim all these writers as witnesses to the reading ovvepyet 6 @cds, but they 
may point to a tradition which had its origin in that reading and survived it. 
On the other hand it is possible that the reading may have grown out of the 
interpretation. 

For the use of cvuvepyel there are two rather close parallels in Zest. XJJ 
Patr.; Ussach. 3 6 @eds cuvepyed TH anddryri pov, and Gad 4 7d yap mvedpa 
vod uloous .. . cvvepyet TH Zatavg év wiow els Odvaroy ray dvOpdTwv? Td de 
avetua THs yarns éy paxpobupig cyvepysl TH vonw Tow Seod els curypiay 
dyOpwray. t 


vois xatd mpd0ecw xAynToig odo. With this clause St. Paul in- 
troduces a string of what may be called the technical terms of his 
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theology, marking the succession of stages into which he divides 
the normal course of a Christian hife—all being considered not 
from the side of human choice and volition, but from the side of 
Divine care and ordering. This is summed up at the outset in the 
phrase xara mpdé6eow, the comprehensive plan or design in accord- 
ance with which God directs the destinies of men. There can be 
no question that St. Paul fully recognizes the freedom of the human 
will, The large part which exhortation plays in his letters is con- 
clusive proof of this. But whatever the extent of human freedom 
there must be behind it the Divine Sovereignty. It is the practice 
of St. Paul to state alternately the one and the other without 
attempting an exact delimitation between them. And what he has 
not done we are not likely to succeed in doing. In the passage 
before us the Divine Sovereignty is in view, not on its terrible but 
on its gracious side. It is the proof how ‘ God worketh all things 
for good to those who love Him.’ We cannot insist too strongly 
upon this; but when we leave the plain declarations of the Apostle 
and begin to draw speculative inferences on the right hand or on 
the left we may easily fall into cross currents which will render any 
such inferences invalid. See further the note on Free-Will and 
Predestination at the end of ch. xi. 

In further characterizing ‘those who love God’ St. Paul na- 
turally strikes the point at which their love became manifest by the 
acceptance of the Divine Call. This call is one link in the chain 
of Providential care which attends them: and it suggests the other 
links which stretch far back into the past and far forward into the 
future. By enumerating these the Apostle completes his proof 
that the love of God never quits His chosen ones. 

The enumeration follows the order of succession in time. 

For zpdGects see on ch. ix. 11 9 Kat’ éxdoynv mpobeors Tod Beoit, 
which would prove, if proof were needed, that the purpose is that 
of God and not of man {xar’ oixeiay mpoaipeoty Theoph. and the 
Greek Fathers generally): comp. also Eph. i. 11; iii, 12; 2 Tim. 
i. g. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Greek theology that it received a bias is 
the Free-Will controversy from opposition to the Gnostics (cf. p. 269 ivf.) 
which it never afterwards lost, and which seriously prejudiced its exegesiz 
wherever this question was concerned. Thus in the present instance, the great 
mass of the Greek commentators take xard mpé0co.v to mean ‘in accordance 
with the man’s own mpoaipeois or free act of choice’ (see the extracts in 
Cramer’s Catena ‘e cod. Monae.’; and add Theoph. Oecum. Euthym.-Zig.). 
The two partial exceptions are, as we might expect, Origen and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who however both show traces of the influences current in the 
Eastern Church. Origen also seems inclined to take it of the propostium 
bonum et bonam voluntatem quam circa Dei cultum gerunt; but he admits 
the alternative that it may refer to the purpose of God. IEF so, it refers to 
this purpose as determined by His foreknowledge of the characters and 


conduct of men. Cyril of Alexandria asks the question, Whose purpose ie 
intended? and decides that it would not be wrong to answer a TE TOR 
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wexdnxétos wal viv tavTev. He comes to this decision however rather on 
dogmatic than on exegetical grounds. 

It is equally a straining of the text when Augustine distinguishes two kinds 
of call, offe secundum propositsem, the call of the elect, and the other of those 
whe sre not elect. Mon enim ommes vocati secundum propositum sunt 
Bocati: gsontam multi vocati, passcé electi. Ipst ergo secundum propositum 
wocati gest electt ante constituttonem mundi (Cont. duas Epist. Pelag. ii. 10. 
§ 22, cf. Cont. Juliaz. v. 6, § 14). In the idea of a double call, Augustine 
seems to have been anticipated by Origen, who however, as we have seen, 
gives a different sense to xara wpddeow: ommes quidem vocats sunt, non tamen 
ommes secundum propositum vecati sumt (ed. Lomm. vii. 128). 


xAyrois: ‘called,’ implying that the call has been obeyed. The 
«Ajots is not aw salut (Oltr.), at least in the sense of final salva- 
tion, but simply to become Christians: see on i. 1. 

29. 8m: certainly here ‘because,’ assigning a reason for mdpra 
ouvepyei 6 Oeds eis ayabdy, not ‘that’ (= c’est gue Oltr.). 

ols mpo¢dyyw. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by the Biblical use of the word ‘ know, which is very marked and 
clear: e.g. Ps. i.6 ‘The Lord knoweth (yeyyooxe:) the way of the 
righteous’; cxliv [cxliii]. 3 ‘Lord, what is man that Thou takest 
knowledge of him (érs éyroo6ns airG LXX)? Or the son of man 
that Thou makest account of him?’ Hos. xiii. 5 ‘I did know 
(emoiuawov) thee in the wilderness.’ Am. iii. 2 ‘You only have 
I known (éyvov) of all the families of the earth.’ Matt. vii. 23 
‘Then will I profess unto them I never knew (@yvev) you,’ &c. 
In all these places the word means ‘to take note of,’ ‘to fix the 
regard upon,’ as a preliminary to selection for some especial pur- 
pose. The compound mpoeyyo only throws back this ‘taking 
note’ from the historic act in time to the eternal counsel which 
it expresses and executes. 


This interpretation (which is very similar to that of Godet and which 
approaches, though it is not exactly identical with, that of a number of older 
commentators, who make mpoéyvw = praediligere, approbare) has the double 
advantage of being strictly conformed to Biblical usage and of reading 
nothing into the word which we are not sure is there. This latter objection 
applies to most other ways of taking the passage: e.g. to Origen’s, when he 
makes the foreknowledge a foreknowledge of character and fitness, mpoava- 
vevioas otv 6 Qeds TP ecipup Tay éoopévav, wal Katavohaas pom Tov ed’ Hpiv 
vaveé rivew émt evoéBecay wat dpynv én ravrnv pera ry powhy #.7.r. 
(Phtlocel. xxv. 2. p. 227, ed. Robinson; the comment ad Joc. is rather nearer 
the mark, cognovisse suos dicitur, hoc est im adt-ectione habutsse sibigue 
sociasse, but there too is added scsems guales essent). Cyril of Alexandria 
(and after him Meyer) supplies from what follows npoeyydadqaay ds éoovras 
edppoppa ris <elxdvos tov Tiov avrov, but this belongs properly only to 
spowpioe. Widest from the mark are those who, like Calvin, look beyond 
the immediate choice to final salvation: Det asstems praccognitio, cstus hie 
Pauls meminit, son nuda est praescientia ...sed adoptio qua filtos suos 
@ reprobés semper dtscrevit. On the other hand, Gif. keeps closely to the 
context in explaining, ‘‘‘ Foreknew”’ as the individual objects of His purpose 
(wpé0eots) and therefore foreknew as “them that love God.”’ The only 
defect in this seems to be that it does not sufficiently take account of the 
O.T. and N. T. use of yeyvdouw. 
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nat wpodpice. The Apostle overleaps for the moment inter- 
mediate steps and carries the believer onward to the final con- 
summation of God's purpose in respect to him, This is exactly 
defined as ‘ conformity to the image of His Son.’ 

cuppépdpoug denotes inward and thorough and not merely super- 
ficial likeness. 

ths eixdvos. As the Son is the image of the Father (2 Cor. iv. 
4; Col. i. 1g), 80 the Christian is to refiect the image of His 
Lord, passing through a gradual assimilation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimilation of His ééfa, the absorption of the 
splendour of His presence. 

cig Td clvar adtdv wpwrdtoxoy é» wodhoig AbeApois. As the final 
cause of all things is the glory of God, so the final cause of the 
Incarnation and of the effect of the Incarnation upon man is that 
the Son may be surrounded by a multitude of the redeemed. 
These He vouchsafes to call His ‘brethren.’ They are a ‘family,’ 
the entrance into which is through the Resurrection. As Christ 
was the first to rise, He is the ‘Eldest-born’ (mpwrdroxes é« ray 
vexpa@v, iva yévyras ev naow aitos mparevor Col. i. 18), This is 
different from the ‘ first-born of all creation’ (Col. i. 15). mpord- 
roxos ig a metaphorical expression ; the sense of which is determined 
by the context; in Col. i. 1g it is relative to creation, here it is 
relative to the state to which entrance is through the Resurrection 
(see Lightfoot’s note on the passage in Col.). 

80. obs Sé mpodpice x7.A. Having taken his readers to the end 
of the scale, the dda in which the career of the Christian cul- 
minates, the Apostle now goes back and resolves the latter part of 
the process into its subdivisions, of which the landmarks are 
éxddecer, edixaiwoer, eddfave, These are not quite exhaustive: 
nyacey might have been inserted after édicaiwoery; but it is suffi- 
ciently implied as a consequence of édiKcaiwoen and a necessary 
condition of ¢dééace: in pursuance of the Divine purpose that 
Christians should be conformed to Christ, the first step is the call; 
this brings with it, when it is obeyed, the wiping out of past sins, 
or justification; and from that there is a straight course to the 
crowning with Divine glory. éxddecev and ¢dixaiwoey are both 
naturally in the aorist tense as pointing to something finished 
and therefore past: ééé£ace» is not strictly either finished or past, 
but it is attracted into the same tense as the preceding verbs; an 
attraction which is further justified by the fact that, though not 
complete in its historical working out, the step implied im eddéacen 
is both complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God 
there is neither ‘ before nor after.’ 
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THE PROOFS AND ASSURANCE OF DIVINE LOVB. 


VIII. 31-89. With the proofs of God’s love before him, 
the Christian has nothing to fear. God, the Fudge, is on 
his side, and the ascended Christ intercedes for him 
(vv. 31-34). 

The love of God in Christ is so strong that earthly 
sufferings and persecutions—nay, all forms and phases of 
being—are powerless to intercept it, or to bar the Christian's 
triumph (vv. 35-39). 


“What conclusion are we to draw from this? Surely the 
strongest possible comfort and encouragement. With God on our 
side what enemy can we fear? “As Abraham spared not Isaac, 
so He spared not the Son who shared His Godhead, but suffered 
Him to die for all believers. Is not this a sure proof that along 
with that one transcendent gift His bounty will provide all that is 
necessary for our salvation? ™ Where shall accusers be found 
against those whom God has chosen? When God pronounces 
righteous, * who shall condemn? For us Christ has died; I should 
say rather rose again; and not only rose but sits enthroned at 
His Father’s side, and there pleads continually for us. ™ His love 
is our security. And that love is so strong that nothing on earth 
can come between us and it. The sea of troubles that a Christian 
has to face, hardship and persecution of every kind, are powerless 
against it; “though the words of the Psalmist might well be 
applied to us, in which, speaking of the faithful few in his own 
generation, he described them as ‘for God’s sake butchered all 
day long, treated like sheep in the shambles.’ * We too are no 
better than they. And yet, crushed and routed as we may seem, 
the love of Christ crowns us with surpassing victory. °For I am 
convinced that no form or phase of being, whether abstract or 
personal ; not life or its negation ; not any hierarchy of spirits; no 
dimension of time; no supernatural powers; no dimension of 
space; no world of being invisible to us now,—will ever come 
between us and the love which God has brought so near to us ia 
Jesus Messiah our Lord. 
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82. 8 ye 708 {Slou ulod odn epelcare. A number of emphatic 
expressions are crowded together in this sentence: ds ye, ‘the same 
God who’; red idiov viod, ‘His own Son,’ partaker of His own 
nature; oi« épelaaro, the word which is used of the offering of 
Isaac in Gen. xxii. 16, and so directly recalls that offering—the 
greatest sacrifice on record. For the argument comp. v. 6-10. 

83-35. The best punctuation of these verses is that which is 
adopted in RV. sext (so also Orig. Chrys. Theodrt. Mey. Ell. 
Gif. Va. Lid.). There should not be more than a colon between 
the clauses Geds 6 dinaiav ris 6 xaraxpwav; God is conceived of as 
Judge: where He acquits, who can condemn? Ver. 34 is then 
immediately taken up by ver. 35: Christ proved His love by dying 
for us; who then shall part us from that love? The Apostle 
clearly has in his mind Is. 1. 8, 9 ‘ He is near that justifieth men ; 
who will contend with me?... Behold, the Lord God will help 
me; who is he that shall condemn me?’ This distinctly favours 
the view that each affirmation is followed by a question relating to 
that affirmation. The phrases 6 xaraxpwer and 6 daauey form 
a natural antithesis, which it is wrong to break up by putting a full 
stop between them and taking one with what precedes, the other 
with what follows, 


On the view taken above, @eds & Sieady and Xpords Incots b dwodavraw 
are both answers to tis éyxadéoe:; and ris 5 xataxpway; Tis Huds xapion; 
are subordinate questions, suggested in the one case by d:cai@v, in the other 
by évr. itp judy. We observe also that on this view ver. 35 is closely 
linked to ver. 34. The rapid succession of thought which is thus obtained, 
each step leading on to the next, is in full accordance with the spirit ef the 
passage. 

Another way of taking it is to put a full stop at Sieady, and to make rls 
éyeadéoa; ris d karaxpwayv; two distinct questions with wholly distinct 
answers. So Fri. Lips. Weiss Oltr. Go. Others again (RV. marg. Beng. 
De W. Mou.) make all the clauses questions (@eds 6 Sicaiay; évrvyx. inte 
huav ;) But these repeated challenges do not give such a nervous concatena- 
tion of reasoning. 


83. tis dyxahdéoet; another of the forensic terms which are so 
common in this Epistle ; ‘Who shall impeach such as are elect of 
God ?’ 

dxXextdv. We have already seen (note on i. 2) that with 
St. Paul «Anroé and é«hexrei are not opposed to each other (as they 
are in Matt. xxii. 14) but are rather to be identified, By reading 
into «Ayroi the implication that the call is accepted, St. Paul shows 
that the persons of whom this is true are also objects of God’s 
choice. By both terms St. Paul designates not those who are de 
stined for final salvation, but those who are ‘summoned’ or ‘ se- 
lected’ for the privilege of serving God and carrying out His will. 
If their career runs its normal course it must issue in salvation, 
the ‘glory’ reserved for them; this lies as it were at the end of 
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the avenue; but éxAecré» only shows that they are in the right 
way to reach it. At least no external power can bar them from 
it; if they lose it, they will do so by their own fault. 
xeraxplvev: xaraxpivay RV. text Mou. This is quite possible, but S:cacdy 
suggests the present. : 
$4. Xpiords Inoots K AC F GL, Vulg. Boh. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Did. 

Aug.: Xporés (om. “Inoots) BDEK &c., Syrr., Cyr.-Jerus. Chrys. ai. 

Another instance of B in alliance with authorities otherwise Western and 

Syrian. WH. bracket "Ino. 

iyepOels de vexpdv N* AC al. dlur., RV. WH!: ome. de vexpay R°BDE 

FGKL &c., Ti. WH?. The group which inserts é* vexpay is practically 

the same as that which inserts ’Ijaovs above. 

&; nai. Stroke follows stroke, each driving home the last. ‘It 
is Christ who died—nay rather (smmo vero) rose from the dead— 
who (xai should be omitted here) is at the right hand of God—who 
also intercedes for us.’ It is not a dead Christ on whom we depend, 
but a living. It is not only a living Christ, but a Christ enthroned, 
a Christ in power. It is not only a Christ in power, but a Christ 
of ever-active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the 
Father’s ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His 
struggling people on earth. A great text for the value and 
significance of the Ascension (cf. Swete, Apost. Creed, p. 67 f.). 

835. awd tis dydrys tod Xptotos. There is an alternative reading 
rou Ocov for which the authorities are 8B, Orig. (1/3 doubtfully in 
the Greek, but 6/7 in Rufinus’ Latin translation); Eus. 4/6; Bas. 
2/6; Hil. 1/2 and some others. RV. WH. note this reading in 
marg. But of the authorities B Orig.-lat. 2/7 read in full amd rijs 
aydanns tov Gcov rhs ev Xpior@ "Inood, which is obviously taken from 
ver. 39. Even in its simpler form the reading is open to suspicion 
of being conformed to that verse: to which however it may be 
replied that Xpsorov may also be a correction from the same source. 
On the whole Xpsorot seems more probable, and falls in better with 
the view maintained above of the close connexion of vv. 34, 35. 

‘The love of Christ’ is unquestionably ‘the love of Christ for 
us,’ not our love for Christ: cf. v. 5. 

OdtWis «.t.A. We have here a splendid example of ravynois ev 
rais OAixveow of which St. Paul wrote in ch. v. 3 ff. The passage 
shows how he soared away in spirit above those ‘sufferings of this 
present time’ which men migitt inflict, but after that had nothing 
more that they could do. On Ais 4 orevoxepia see ii, 9; for 
diwypuds cf. 2 Cor. xi. 23 ff, 32 f.; xii. 10, &c.; for Amos fH yuurdrns, 
1 Cor. iv. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 27; for xivdvves 9 Cor. xi. 26; Cor. 
KV. 30. 

836. Sr. évexd gow. The quotation is exact from LXX of Ps. 
xliv [xliii]. 23: dre belongs to it. 

&vexey is decisively attested here: in the Psalm B has fyexa, MAT vexev, 

where there is a presumption against the reading of B, 
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Savarodmeba Shy» the Fudoav: cf. x Cor. xv. 31 xa tyudpas 
amobvncka: ‘tota die, hoc est, ommi vitae meae tempore’ Orig. 

apéBata opayiis: sheep destined for slaughter; cf. Zech. xi. 4 
ra mpdBara rie wpayns (cf. Jer. xii. 3 wpé8ara ais epayyv Cod. Marchal. 
marg.). 


The Latin texts of this verse are marked and characteristic. Tertullian, 
Scorp.13 Tua causa mortificamur tota dite, deputati sumus wb pecora iuzes- 
lationis, Cyprian, Jest. iii. 18 (the true text; cf. Zpzst. xxxi. 4) Causa tosi 
occedimur tota ate, deputati summs wt oves victimae. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Tract. in Ps. cxviii. (ed. Zingerle, p. 429) Propter te mortificamur tota die, 
deputati sumus sicut oves occtstonés. Irenaeus, Adv. fYaer. Il. xxii. 2 
(Latine; cf. lV. xvi. 2) Propter te morte afficimur tota die, aestimati seemus 
at oves occtsionts. (Similarly Cod. Clarom. Speculum Augustinz, codd. ML) 
Vulgate (Cod. Amiat.) Propter te mortificamur tota die, acstimati sums 
wt oves occisionis. Here two types of text stand ont clearly: that of Cyprian 
at one end of the scale, and that of the Vulgate (with which we may group 
Tren.-lat. Cod. Clarom. and the Speculum) at the other. Hilary stands 
between, having deputaté in common with Cyprian, but on the whole leaning 
rather to the later group. The most difficult problem is presented by 
Tertullian, who approaches Cyprian in 7wa causa and deputati, and the 
Vulgate group in mortificamur: in pecora isgulationts he stands alone 
This passage might seem to favour the view that in Tertullian we had the 
primitive text from which all the rest were derived. That hypothesis how- 
ever would be difficult to maintain systematically; and in any case there 
must be a large element in Tertullian’s text which is simply individual, 
The text before us may be said to give a glimpse of the average position of 
a problem which is still some way from solution. 


87. éwepvixGpey. Tertullian and Cyprian represent this by the 
coinage supervincimus (Vulg. Cod. Clarom. Hil. superamus) ; ‘ over- 
come strongly’ Tyn.; ‘are more than conquerors’ Genev., happily 
adopted in AV. 

Sa tod dyawjoayrog Has points back to ris dydwys rod Xpiored 
in ver. 35. 

88. ore Gyyehor odre dpxat. ‘And He will call on all the host 
of the heavens and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, 
the Cherubim, Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of 
power, and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect One, and 
the other powers on the earth, over the water, on that day’ Enoch 
Ixi. xo. St. Paul from time to time makes use of similar Jewish 
designations for the hierarchy of angels: so in 1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i, a8 dyn, eEoveia, divayss, xupidrns, wav Svopa dvouatdpevor : 
iii, 20; vi. 12; Col. i. 16 (8pdvos, xupidrytes, dpxai, efovciat) ; ii. 10, 
1§. The whole world of spirits is summed up in Phil. ii. ro as 
emoupamor, énvye.ot, kataxOdmor. It ig somewhat noticeable that whereas 
the terms used are generally abstract, in several places they are 
made still more absiract by the use of the sing. instead of plur., 
Gray xatapynoy wacayv apyny cal wacav ¢€ovoiav kai Svvayw § Cor. XY, 
24; trepave méons apyys Kai cEovoias «rAd. Eph. i. an; § wears 
naons dpxns cal efovoias Col. ii xo. 
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It is also true (as pointed out by Weiss, Brbl. Theol. § 104; 
Anm. 1. 2) that the leading passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
angels age those in which his language aims at embracing the 
whole xéapos. He is very far from a @pyoxeia rav dyyéAov such as he 
protests against in the Church at Colossae (Col. ii. 18). At the 
same time the parallels which have been given (see also below 
under @vrdues) are enough to show that the Apostle must not be 
separated from the common beliefs of his countrymen. He held 
that there was a world of spirits brought into being like the rest of 
creation by Christ (Col. i. 16). These spirits are ranged in 
a certain hierarchy to which the current names are given. They 
seem to be neither wholly good nor wholly bad, for to them too 
the Atonement of the Cross extends (Col. i. 20 dmoxaraAAdfas ra 
maya eis airdy ., . cire ra emi rhs ys ere ra dv trois ovpavois). There 
is a sense in which the Death on the Cross is a triumph over them 
(Col. ii. 15). They too must acknowledge the universal sovereignty 
of Christ (x Cor. xv. 24; cf. Eph. i. 10); and they form part of 
that kingdom which He hands over to the Father, that ‘God may 
be all in all’ (a Cor. xv. 28). On the whole subject see Everling, 
Die paulinische Angelologie u. Démonologse, Gittingen, 1888. 

For dyyedo the Western text (DE FG, Ambrstr. Aug. Amb.) has 

Gyyedos. There is also a tendency in the Western and later authorities to 


insert ote éfovoia: before or after dpxai, obviously from the parallel passages 
in which the words occur together. 


otre Suvduers. There is overwhelming authority (8 A BC D &c.) 
for placing these words after.edre pé\d\ovra. We naturally expect 
them to be associated with dpyai, as in # Cor. xv. 243 Eph. i. a1. 
It is possible that in one of the earliest copies the word may have 
been accidentally omitted, and then added in the margin and re- 
inserted at the wrong place. We seem to have a like primitive 
corruption in ch. iv. 22 (reis etoyovow). But it is perhaps more 
probable that in the rush of impassioned thought St. Paul inserts 
the words as they come, and that thus otre duvayes may be slightly 
belated. It has been suggested that St. Paul takes alternately 
animate existences and inanimate. When not critically controlled, 
the order of association is a very subtle thing. 

For the word compare ‘the angels of power’ and ‘the other powers on 
the earth’ in the passage from the Book of Enoch quoted above; also Zesé. 
XII Patr. Levi 3 év r@ rpiry (sc. obpavG) eioty ai burvdues rev wapeuBodow, 
ot raxOévres eis Hydpay wpiseas, Bono exdienow by Trois nvevpace THs WAGHNS 
wai Tov Bedap. 

89. ctre Tywpa obre Bdbos. Lips. would give to the whole 
context a somewhat more limited application than is usually 
assigned to it. He makes odre éveor. . . Bdos all refer to angelic 
powers: ‘neither now nor at the end of life (when such spirits 
were thought to be most active) shall the spirits either of the 
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height or from the depth bar our entrance into the next world, 
where the love of Christ will be still nearer to us.’ This is also 
the view of Origen (see below). But it is quite in the manner of 
St. Paul to personify abstractions, and the sense attached to them 
cannot well be too large: cf. esp. Eph. iii. 18 ri ré mAdros kai pijxos 
kai Uyos kai aos, and a Cor. x. § way dywua éwatpouevow Kata rs 
yworeas Tov Geod, 


The common patristic explanation of Saya is ‘things above the heavens,’ 
and of Bd0os, ‘things beneath the earth.’ Theod. Monach. d~wua pev ra 
dyav énidofa, Babos 8 ra dyav ddogfa, Theodoret BdOos 8 tiv yéevvay, 
tyopa tiv Bactdclay. Origen (in Cramer’s Catena) explains f~opa of the 
‘spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places’ (Eph. vi. 12), and 
Baéos of ra KataxOdvia, The expanded version of Rufinus approaches still 
more nearly to the theory of Lipsius: Séwedliter et altitudo et profundum 
impugnant mos, sicut et David dicit multi qui debellant me de alto: sims 
dubio cum a spivitibus nequitiae de caelestibus urgeretur: et sicut tterum 
dicit: de profundis clamavi ad te, Domine: cesm ab his qué se inferne 
deputats ssent et gchennae spiritibes impugnaretur. 
oUre tis xtiotg érépa. The use of érépa and not d\n seems to 

favour the view that this means not exactly ‘any other created 
thing ’ but ‘ any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode of being,’ 
besides those just enumerated and differing from the familiar world 
as we see it. 

Origen (in Cramer) would like to take the passage in this way. He asks 
if there may not be another creation besides this visible one, ‘in its nature 
visible though not as yet seen’—a description which might seem to anticipate 
the discoveries of the microscope and telescope. Comp. Balfour, Foundations 
of Belief, p. 71 {. ‘It is impossible therefore to resist the conviction that 
there must be an indefinite number of aspects of Nature respecting which 
science never can give us any information, even in our dreams. We must 
conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this dim corner of the illimit- 
able world, like children in a darkened room, encompassed by we know 
not what; a little better endowed with the machinery of sensation than the 
protozoon, yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the infinite variety 
of material Nature.’ 


dnd Tis dydans Tod Geos Tijs év Xproto"Inood. This is the full 
Christian idea. The love of Christ is no doubt capable of being 
isolated and described separately (2 Cor. v. 14; Eph. iii. 19), but 
the love of Christ is really a manifestation of the love of God. 
A striking instance of the way in which the whole Godhead 
co-operates in this manifestation is ch. v. 5-8: the love of God 
is poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit, because Christ 
died for us; and God commends His love because Christ died. 
The same essential significance runs through this section (nota 


e8p. VV. 31-35, 39). 
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THE APOSTLE’S SORROW OVER ISRAEL’S UNBELIEF. 


IX. 18. The thought of this magnificent prospect fills 
me with sorrow for those who seem to be excluded from it— 
my own countrymen for whom I would willingly sacrifice 
my dearest hopes—excluded too in spite of all their special 
privileges and their high destiny. 

How glorious the prospect of the life in Christ! How mournful 
the thought of those who are cut off from it! There is no 
shadow of falsehood in the statement I am about to make. As 
one who has his life in Christ I affirm a solemn truth; and my 
conscience, speaking under the direct influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit, bears witness to my sincerity. *There is one grief that 
I cannot shake off, one distressing weight that lies for ever at my 
heart. * Like Moses when he came down from the mount, the prayer 
has been in my mind: Could I by the personal sacrifice of my 
own salvation for them, even by being cut off from all communion 
with Christ, in any way save my own countrymen? Are they not 
my own brethren, my kinsmen 1s far as earthly relationship is 
concerned? ‘Are they not God’s own privileged people? They 
bear the sacred name of Israel with all that it implies; it is they 
whom He declared to be His ‘son,’ His ‘firstborn’ (Exod. iv. 22) ; 
their temple has been illuminated by the glory of the Divine 
presence; they are bound to Him by a series of covenants re- 
peatedly renewed; to them He gave a system of law on Mount 
Sinai; year after year they have offered up the solemn worship of 
the temple ; they have been the depositories of the Divine promises ; 
‘their ancestors are the patriarchs, who were accounted righteous 
before God; from them in these last days has come the Messiah 
as regards his natural descent—that Messiah who although sprung 
from a human parent is supreme over all things, none other than 
God, the eternal object of human praise ! 


T-X-XI. St. Paul has now finished his main argument. He 
has expounded his conception of the Gospel. But there still 
remains a difficulty which could not help suggesting itself to 
every thoughtful reader, and which was continually being raised 
by one class of Christians at the time when he wrote. How is 
this new scheme of righteousness and salvation apart from law 
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consistent with the privileged position of the Jews? They had 
been the chosen race (we find St. Paul enumerating their privileges), 
through them the Messiah had come, and yet it appeared they 
would be rejected if they would not accept this new righteousness 
by faith. How is this consistent with the justice of God? 

The question has been continually in the Apostle’s mind. It 
has led him to emphasize more than once the fact that the new 
evayyéduov if for both Jew and Greek, is yet for the Jew first (i. 16, 
ii. 9). It has led him to lay great stress on the fact that the Jews 
especially had sinned (ii. 17). Once indeed he has begun to 
discuss it directly (iii. 1); ‘ What advantage then is there in being 
a Jew?’ but he postponed it for a time, feeling that it was necessary 
first to complete his main argument. He has dwelt on the fact 
that the new way of salvation can be proved from the Old Testa- 
ment (chap. iv). Now he is at liberty to discuss in full the question : 
How is this conception of Christ’s work consistent with the fact of 
the rejection of the Jews which it seems to imply? 

The answer to this question occupies the remainder of the 
dogmatic portion of the Epistle, chaps. ix—xi, generally considered 
to be the third of its principal divisions. The whole section may 
be subdivided as follows: in ix. 6-29 the faithfulness and justice of 
God are vindicated; in ix. 30-x. a1 the guilt of Israel is proved; 
‘in chap. xi St. Paul shows the divine purpose which is being fulfilled 
and locks forward prophetically to a future time when Israel will 
be restored, concluding the section with a description of the Wisdom 
of God as far exceeding all human speculation. 


Marcion seems to have omitted the whole of this chapter with the possible 
exception of vv. 1-3. Tert. who passes from viii. 11 to x. 2 says sito of 
hic amplissimum abrisptum intercisas scripturae (Ado. Marc. v.14). See 
Zahn, Gesch. des N. T. Kanoms p. 518. 


1. We notice that there is no grammatical connexion with the 
preceding chapter. A new point is introduced and the sequence 
of thought is gradually made apparent as the argument proceeds. 
Perhaps there has been a pause in writing the Epistle, the amanu- 
ensis has for a time suspended his labours. We notice also that 
St. Paul does not here follow his general habit of stating the 
subject he is going to discuss (as he does for example at the 
beginning of chap. iii), but allows it gradually to become evident. 
He naturally shrinks from mentioning too definitely a fact which is 
to him so full of sadness. It will be only too apparent to what he 
refers; and tact and delicacy both forbid him to define it more 
exactly. 

GAyGeav Aéyw dv Xpiors: ‘I speak the truth in Christ, as one 
united with Christ’; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17 GAN’ ds e€ eidcepweias, add’ as 
tm Gcod, xarévavtt Geod ev Xocor@ Aahoduew: xii. 1g. St. Paul has just 
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described that union with Christ which will make any form of sin 
impossible ; cf. viii. 1, 10; and the reference to this union gives 
solemnity 40 an assertion for which it will be difficult to obtain full 
credence. 

o& WedSouas. A Pauline expression, 1 Tim. ii. 7 ddjOeay réyo, 
ov Wevdouar: 2 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 20. 

cuppaptupovons: cf. ii. 15; viii. 16. The conscience is personified 
so as to give the idea of a second and a separate witness. Cf, 
Oecumenius ad loc. péya Géder elev, 3d wpoodomoet r@ morevOqrar, 
Tpeis emiepopevos pdprupas, Tov Xprordy, rd “Aysoy Lvedpa, xai ry éavrov 
ovveidnosy, 

& Mvedpars ‘Ayly with ovppaprvpovons. St. Paul adds further 
solemnity to his assertion by referring to that union of his spirit 
with the Divine Spirit of which he had spoken in the previous 
chapter. Cf. viii. 16 abré ré Hvedpa cuppaprupe: ro mvetpart jar. 

St. Paul begins with a strong assertion of the truth of his 
statement as a man does who is about to say something of the 
truth of which he is firmly convinced himself, although facts and 
the public opinion of his countrymen might seem to be against 
him. Cf. Chrys. a@ loc. apérepov 8¢ dia8cBawiras wept Sy pedre 
Aéyew” Grep wohdois eos mareiy Gravy peAwoi Tr eye apa Tois mohAois 
amioroupevoy wal trép of adddpa éavrous cios wemerkdres, 

2. Sr; ‘that,’ introducing the subordinate sentence dependent on 
the idea of assertion in the previous sentence. St. Paul does not 
mention directly the cause of his grief, but leaves it to be inferred 
from the next verse. 

Adwy (which is opposed to xapd Jn. xvi. 20) appears to mean 
grief as a state of mind; it is rational or emotional: éddvy on the 
other hand never quite loses its physical associations ; it implies 
the anguish or smart of the heart (hence it is closely connected with 
rp xapdig) which is the result of Avmy. 


With the grief of St. Paul for his countrymen, we may compare the grief 
of a Jew writing after the fall of Jerusalem, who feels both the misfortune 
and the sin of his people, and who like St. Paul emphasizes his sorrow by 
enumerating their close relationship to God and their ancestral pride: 
4 Ezra viii, 15-18 ef mume dices dicam, de omni homime tu magis scts, de 
populo asters tuo, ob quem doleo, et de haereditate tea, propter quam lugeo, et 
propter Israél, propter quem tréstis sum, et de semine Lacob, propter quod 
conturbor, Ibid. x. 6-8 nom vides luctum nostrum et quae nobis contigeruset ? 
quoniam Sion mater nostra omnium im tristitia contristatur, et humilitate 
humiliata est, et luget ualidissime... 21-22 vides enim quoniam sanctifi- 
catio nostra deserta effecta est, et altare sostrum demolitum est, et templum 
nostrum destructum est, et psalterium nostrum humiliatum est, et hymnus 
noster comticutt, et exsultatio nostra dissoluia est, et hemen candelabri wostri 
extinctum est, ef arvca testamentd nostré divepta est. Apoc. Baruch. xxxv. 3 
guomodo enim ingemiscam super Stowe, et quomodo lugebo super lerusalem t 
guia in loco isto wht prostraius sum sesiecc, olim swmmeus sacerdos offerebal 
oblationes smnetas, 
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3. This verse which is introduced by ydp does not give the 
reason of his grief but the proof of his sincerity. 

noxspnqy: ‘the wish was in my mind’ or perhaps ‘the prayer 
was in my heart.’ St. Paul merely states the fact of the wish 
without regard to the conditions which made it impossible. Cf. Lft, 
on Gal. iv. 20 ‘The thing is spoken of in itself, prior to and 
independently of any conditions which might affect its possibility.’ 
See also Acts xxv. 22, and Burton, M. and T. § 33. 

évd@cpa: ‘accursed,’ ‘devoted to destruction.’ The word was 
originally used with the same meaning as dva@nua (of which it was 
a dialectic variation, see below), ‘that which is offered or consecrated 
to God.’ But the translators of the Old Testament required an 
expression to denote that which is devoted to God for destruction, and 
adopted dvd6cya as a translation of the Hebrew OF}: see Levit. xxvii. 
28, 29 may 8€ avdOepa & dav avaby avOpemes rp Kupig . . . ovx anrodwceras 
ovdé Aurpdoerat ... Kal wav b éay avareOj ard ray avOpdwer od AuTp@Oy- 
gerat, GAAa Oavdr@ Oavatwbroeras: Deut. vii. 26; Josh. vi. #7 xal €oras 
i wodus avdbeua, airy kal wdvra Soa éotiv dv ait, Kupip oafaed. And 
with this meaning it is always used in the New Testament: Gal. i. 
8,9; 1 Cor. xvi. 23. The attempt to explain the word to mean 
‘excommunication’ from the society—a later use of the Hebrew in 
Rabbinical writers and the Greek in ecclesiastical—arose from 
a desire to take away the apparent profanity of the wish. 


There is some doubt and has been a good deal of discussion as to the 
distinction in meaning between dvd@eya and dyd@nua. It was originally 
dialectic, dvd@npa being the Attic form (dvd0npa drrin@s, dvddepa éAAnvinGS 
Moeris, p. 28) and dyd@cya being found as a substitute in non-Attic works 
(Anth. P. 6. 162, C.2.G. 2693d and other instances are quoted by the 
Dictionaries), The Hellenistic form was the one naturally used by the 
writers of the LXX, and it gradually became confined to the new meaning 
attached to the word, but the distinction seems never to have become 
certain and MSS. and later writers often confuse the two words. In the 
LXX (although Hatch and Redpath make no distinction) our present texts 
seem to preserve the difference of the two words. The only doubtful passage 
is 2 Mace. ii. 13; here A reads dvd@eua where we should expect dyd6nya, 
but V (the only other MS. quoted by Swete) and the authorities in Holmes 
and Parsons have dva@npa. In the N.T. dvé@nya occurs once, Luke xxi. 5, 
and then correctly (but the MSS. vary, dvdénua BL, dvd0epa NAD). The 
Fathers often miss the distinction and explain the two words as identical : 
so Ps.-Just. Quaest. et Resp. 121; Theod. on Rom. ix. 3, and Suidas; they 
are distinguished in Chrys. on Rom. ix. 3 as quoted by Suidas, but not in 
Field’s ed. No certain instance is quoted of dya@nya for dvadepa, but dvddena 
could be and was used dialectically for dvé0nya. On the word generally 
see esp. Trench Sy#. i. § 5; Lft. Gal. i. 8; Fri. on Rom. ix. 3. 


adrés éyd. The emphasis and position of these words emphasizes 
the willingness for personal sacrifice; and they have still more force 
when we remember that St. Paul has just declared that nothing in 
heaven or earth can separate him from the love of Christ. Chrys, 
ad loc, rk déyess, @ Haihe; ded rod Xpscrod rod woGoupavev, of pyre 
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Baoirela ce, wire yéevva éxwprfe, unre TA voovpeva, unre Ea Tooavra, drd 
Tovrou viv edxy dvddeua elvar; 

dd rod Xpicrod: ‘separated from the Christ,’ a pregnant use 
of the preposition. The translation of the words as if they were 
bd 7. X. arises from a desire to soften the expression. 

xara odpxa: cf. iv. 1 ‘as far as earthly relations are concerned’; 
spiritually St. Paul was a member of the spiritual Israel, and his 
kinsmen were the dded¢ol of the Christian society. 

The prayer of St. Paul is similar to that of Moses: Exod. xxxii. 
32 ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written.’ On this 
Clem. Rom. liii. 5 comments as follows: & peyddys dydans, & redeub- 
tyros dvunepBAnrov, wappnord(eras Oepdrwv wpds Kipiov, aireirar dpecs re 
wAnber } nai caurdy eEadecOjvas per’ avray agit. In answer to those 
who have found difficulties in the passage it is enough to say with 
Prof. Jowett that they arise from ‘the error of explaining the 
language of feeling as though it were that of reasoning and 
reflection.’ 


There are one or two slight variations of reading in ver. 3, abrds éyd was 
a before dv40. ely. by CK L, Vulg., and later authorities with T R, and 

6 (DEG) substituted for dwé (RABC &e.). Both variations arise from 
a desire to modify the passage. 


4 oinyés eiow: ‘inasmuch as theyare.’ St. Paul’s grief for Israel 
arises not only from his personal relationship and affection, but 
also from his remembrance of their privileged position in the Divine 
economy. 

*Izpandtras: used of the chosen people in special reference to 
the fact that, as descendants of him who received from God the 
name of Israel, they are partakers of those promises of which it was 
a sign. The name therefore implies the privileges of the race; 
cf. Eph. ii. 1a danAdorpr@pévos ris modireias rod “lopand Kai Evo rev 
8:abnkav ths émayyedias: and as such it could be used metaphorically 
of the Christians (4 "lopayA rod Geod Gal. vi. 16; cf. ver. 6 inf.); a use 
which would of course be impossible for the merely national designa- 
tion "Iovdaior, 

‘Israel’ is the title used in contemporary literature to express the 
special relations of the chosen people to God. Ps. Sol. xiv. 3 ér 
4 pepis xai 7 wAnpovopia rod Geod éorw 6 Iopand : Ecclus, xvii. 15 pepis 
Kupiov "lopard éoriv: Judilees xxxiii. 18 ‘ For Israel is a nation holy 
unto God, and a nation of inheritance for its God, and a nation of 
priesthood and royalty and a possession.’ Thus the word seems to 
have been especially connected with the Messianic hope. The 
Messianic times are ‘the day of gladness of Israel’ (Ps. Sol. x. 7), 
the blessing of Israel, the day of God’s mercy towards Israel 


(ib. xvii. 60, §% paxapios © ywipeves dy vais Hucpas éxeivass iSeiv rd 
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- dyabalopaidr & owayeyy Purdy, A wonoe 6 Geds. raytvar b Gede emi 
‘Iapayd 1d Geos adrov), When therefore St. Paul uses this name he 
reminds his readers that it is just those for whose salvation above 
all, according to every current idea, the Messiah was to come, who 
when he has come are apparently cut off from all share im the 
privileges of his kingdom. 

viodeoia: ‘the adoption,’ ‘status of an adopted son’: on the 
origin of the word and its use in relation to Christian privileges see 
above, Rom. viii. 15. Here it implies that relationship of Israel to 
God described in Exod. iv. 22 rade Xéyes Ktpios Yids mpwrdroxds pow 
‘Iopand : Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii.6; Jer. xxxi.g; Hos. xi.1. So /udilees 
i. 21 ‘I will be a Father unto them, and they shall be My children, 
and they shall all be called children of the living God. And every 
angel and every spirit will know, yea they will know that these are 
My children, and that I am their Father in uprightness and 
in righteousness and that I love them.’ 

4 84§a: ‘the visible presence of God among His people’ (see 
on iii. 23). 8éfa is in the LXX the translation of the Hebrew 
mim 33, called by the Rabbis the Shekinah (733%), the 
bright cloud by which God made His presence known on earth; 
ef. Exod. xvi. 10, &c. Hence ré xadAos ris ddéns aired Ps. Sol. ii. 5, 
ard Opdvov 8d&ns 1. ver. 20, Wisd. ix. 10, imply more than the mere 
beauty of the temple, and when St. Stephen, Acts vii. 2, speaks of 
6 eds ris ddéns his words gould remind his hearers of the visible 
presence of God which they claimed had sanctified Jerusalem and the 
temple. On late Rabbinical speculations concerning the Shekinah 
see Weber Alésyn. Theol. p. 179. 

ai Siabjxa: ‘the covenants, see Hatch Essays om Biblical 
Greek, p. 42. The plural is used not with reference to the two 
covenants the Jewish and the Christian, but because the original 
covenant of God with Israel was again and again renewed 
(Gen. vi. 18; ix. 9; xv. 18; xvii. a, 7,9; Ex. ii. 24). Comp. Ecclus. 
xliv. £1 pera rod orépparos airay Stapevet dyad) «dnpovopia, exyova abrar 
& rais Siadnxass; Wisdom xviii. 22 Ady@ rov koddfovta trerasev, épaovs 
matépav Kai duaOnxas imopyncas. According to Irenaeus, III. xi. 11 
(ed. Harvey) there were four covenants: mui du rovre réacapes €d6- 
Oyoav Kxaborsai diajnar tH avOpemdryre pia pew Tov Katak\vopod Tod 
NGe, ¢ai rod ré£ou' deurépa 8 row ’ASpadp, ext rod onpeiov tis reptropis" 
Tpirn bé vouobecia émi rod Matiotws’ rerdpra 3¢ § rod Evayyediov, ded 
Tov Kuplou nay "Incod Xprored *, 

The Jews believed that they were bound to God and that God 
was bound to them by a covenant which would guarantee to them 
His protection in the future. According to St. Paul it was just 
those who were not bound to Him by a covenant who would: 
receive the Divine protection. Om the idea of the Covenant and 


* Im the Latin version the four covenants are Adam, Noah, Moses, Christ. 
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its practical bearing on Jewish life see Schitrer Geschschis, ii, 
p- 388. 

4 vopobecla: a classical word, occurring also in Philo. ‘ The 
givitig of the law.’ ‘The dignity and glory of having a law com- 
municated by express revelation, and amidst circumstances 0 full 
of awe and splendour.’ Vaughan. 

The current Jewish estimation of the Law (6 vépos 6 imdpya» 
eis réy aiéva Baruch iv. 1) it is unnecessary to illustrate, but the 
point in the mention of it here is brought out more clearly if we 
remember that all the Messianic hopes were looked upon as the 
reward of those who kept the Law. So Ps. Sol. xiv. 1 mords Kipuos 
Trois dyansow avrdy cv ddnbeig .., rois mopevopevors év Axarocivy mpocray- 
pray avrov, év véum as évereiNaro quiv eis (wiv quar. It was one of 
the paradoxes of the situation that it was just those who neglected 
the Law who would, according to St. Paul’s teaching, inherit the 
promises. 

# Aarpela: ‘the temple service.’ Heb. ix. 1,6; 1 Macc. ii. 1g, 23. 
As an illustration of Jewish opinion on the temple service may be 
quoted Pirge Adoth, i. 2 (Taylor, p. 26) ‘Shimeon ha-Caddig 
was of the remnants of the great synagogue. He used to say, On 
three things the world is stayed; on the Thorah, and on the 
Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses.’ According to the 
Rabbis one of the characteristics of the Messianic age will be 
a revival of the temple services. (Weber Adlssyn. Theol. p. 359.) 

ai déwayyeXiat: ‘the promises made in the O. T. with special 
reference to the coming of the Messiah.’ These promises were of 
course made to the Jews, and were always held to apply particularly 
to them. While sinners were to be destroyed before the face of 
the Lord, the saints of the Lord were to inherit the promises 
(cf. Ps. Sol. xii. 8); and in Jewish estimation sinners were the 
gentiles and saints the chosen people. Again therefore the 
choice of terms emphasizes the character of the problem to be 
discussed. See note on i. 2, and the note of Ryle and James on 
Ps. Sol. loc. ctt.; cf. also Heb.vi.12; xi.13; Gal. iii.tg; 1 Clem. x. 2. 

al S:a0Qua: BCL, Vulg. codd. Boh. &c. has been corrected into 4 SiaOxiey 

BDFG, Valg. codd. pauc.; also émayyeAtor into éwaryyedia DE FG, Boh. 

Both variations are probably due to fancied difficulties, 

5. ot warépes: ‘the patriarchs.’ Acts iii. 13, vii. 32. On the 
‘merits’ of the patriarchs and their importance in Jewish theology 
see the note on p. 330. 

eg dv & Xpiords 7d xard odpra. Cf a Clem. xxxii. 2 é€ avrod 6 
Kipus "Inoois ré xara odpxa. 6 Xp. is not 2 personal name, but must 
be translated ‘the Messiah.’ Not only have the Jews been united 
to God by so many ties, but the purpose for which they have been 
selected has been fulfilled. The Messiah has come forth from 
them, and yet they have been rejected. 
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& Gy emt wdvrev Oeds, a.r.d.: with Xpurrds (see below), ‘who is 
God over all blessed for ever.’ mdvrev is probably neuter, cf. xi. 36. 
This description of the supreme dignity of Him who was on His 
human side of Jewish stock serves to intensify the conception of 
the privileged character of the Jewish race. 


The Privileges of Isvael. 


By this enumeration of the privileges of Israel St. Paul fulfils two 
purposes in his argument. He gives firstly the facts which 
intensify his sorrow. Like the writer of 4 Ezra his grief is 
heightened by the remembrance of the position which his country- 
men have held in the Divine economy. Every word in the long 
list calls to mind some link which had united them, the Chosen 
People, with God; every word reminds us of the glory of their past 
history; and it is because of the great contrast suggested between 
the destiny of Israel and their actual condition that his grief is so 
profound. 

But the Apostle has another and more important thought to 
emphasize. He has to show the reality and the magnitude of the 
problem before him, and this list of the privileges of Israel just empha- 
sizes it. It was so great as almost to be paradoxical. It was this. 
Israel was a chosen people, and was chosen for a certain purpose. 
According to the teaching of the Apostle it had attained this end: 
the Messiah, whose coming represented in a sense the consum- 
mation of its history, had appeared, and yet from any share in the 
glories of this epoch the Chosen People themselves were cut off. 
All the families of the earth were to be blessed in Israel: Israel 
itself was not to be blessed. They were in an especial sense the 
sons of God: but they were cut off from the inheritance. They 
were bound by special covenants to God: the covenant had been 
broken, and those outside shared in the advantages. The glories of 
the Messianic period might be looked upon as a recompense for 
the long years of suffering which a faithful adhesion to the Law and 
a loyal preservation of the temple service had entailed: the bless- 
ings were to come for those who had never kept the Law. The 
promises were given to and for Israel: Israel alone would not 
inherit them. 

Such was the problem. The pious Jew, remembering the 
sufferings of his nation, pictured the Messianic time as one when 
these should all pass away; when all Israel—pure and without stair 
—should be once more united; when the ten tribes should be 
collected from among the nations; when Israel which had suffered 
much from the Gentiles should be at last triumphant over them. 
All this he expected. The Messiah had come: and Israel, the 
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Messiah’s own people, seemed to be cut off and rejected from the 
blessings which it had itself prepared for the world. How was this 
problem to be solved? (Cf. 4 Ezra xiii; Schiirer, Geschichte, 
ii. 452 sq.) 


The Punctuation of Rom. ix. 5. 
gol le He 8 Xperde 19 ward ods, 6 ov bel nirrow, Oxls cbdoyyrd ele rot 


@udvas* 

The interpretation of Rom. ix. g has probably been discussed at greater Special 

length than that of any other verse of the N.T. Besides long notes in literatur: 
various commentaries, the following special papers may be mentioned: 
Schultz, in Jahrbicher fiir desstsche Theologie, 1868, vol, xiii. pp. 462-506; 
Grimm, Zwth., 1869, pp. 311-322; Harmsen, ib. 1872, pp. 510, 521: but 
England and America have provided the fullest discussions—by Prof. 
Kennedy and Dr. Gifford, namely, Zhe Divinity of Christ. a sermon 
preached on Christmas Day, 1882, before the University of Cambridge, with 
an appendix om Rom. ix. 5 and Titus ii. 13, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Cambridge, 1883; Caesarem Afppello, a letter to Dr. Kennedy, by 
Edwin Hamilton Gifford, D.D., Cambridge, 1883; and Pauline Crristology, 
f, Examination of Rom. ix. 5, being a rejoinder to the Rev. Dr. Gifford’s 
reply, by Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Cambridge, 1883 : by Prof. Dwight 
and Dr. Ezra Abbot, in J. B. Exeg. June and December, 1881, pp. 22-55, 
87-154; and 1883, pp. 90-112. Of these the paper of Dr. Abbot is much 
the most exhaustive, while that of Dr. Gifford seems to us on the whole to 
show the most exegetical power. 

Dismissing minor variations, there are four main interpretations (all of Alternativ 
them referred to in the RV.) which have been suggested : interpreta 

(@) Placing a comma after odpsa and referring the whole passage to tions. 
Christ. So RV. 

(6) Placing a full stop after odpxa and translating ‘He who is God over 
all be blessed for ever,’ or ‘is blessed for ever.’ So RV. marg. 

(€) With the same punctuation translating ‘He who is over all is God 
blessed for ever.’ RV. marg. 

(@) Placing a comma after odpxa and a full stop at wdvrev, ‘who is over 
all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.” RV. marg. 

It may be convenient to point out at once that the question is one of The ori 
interpretation and not of criticism. The original MSS. of the Epistles were ginal MS! 
almost certainly destitute of any sort of punctuation. Of MSS. of the first without 
century we have one containing a portion of Isocrates in which a few dots punctua- 
are used, but only to divide words, never to indicate pauses in the sense; in tion. 
the MS. of the Modrreia of Aristotle, which dates from the end of the first 
or beginning of the second century, there is no punctuation whatever except 
that a slight space is left before a quotation: this latter probably is as close 
a representation as we can obtain in the present day of the original form of 
the books of the N.T. In carefully written MSS., the work of professional 
scribes, both before and during the first century, the more important pauses 
in the sense were often indicated but lesser pauses rarely or never; and, so 
far as our knowledge enables us to speak, in roughly written MSS. such as 
were no doubt those of the N.T., there is no punctuation at all until about 
the third century. Our present MSS. (which begin in the fourth century) 
do not therefore represent an early tradition. If there were any ‘raditional 
punctuation we should have to seek it rather in early versions or in second 
and third century Fathers: the punctuation of the MSS. is interesting is 
the history of interpretation, bat has no other value. 


Histoay a2 
the inter» 
pretation. 
(3) The 
Versions. 
‘2) The 
Vatera, 


1) The 
vider MSS. 


4) Modern 
rilgism. 
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The history of the interpretation must be passed over somewhat ; 
For our earliest evidence we should naturally turn to the older versions, but 
these seem to labour under the same obscurity asthe original. It is however 
probably true that the traditional interpretation of all of them is to apply the 
doxology to Christ. 

About most of the Fathers however there is no doubt. An immense pre- 
ponderance of the Christian writers of the first eight centuries refer the word 
to Christ. This is certainly the case with Irenaeus, Heer. III. xvii. 2, ed. 
Harvey; Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 13, 18; Hippolytus, Cont. oct. 6 (cf. 
Gifford, of. cit. p. 60); Novatian, 7ri#. 13; Cyprian, Zest. ii. 6, ed. Hartel ; 
Syn. Ant. adv. Paw). Sam. in Routh, Rel. Sacrae, iii. 291, 292; Athanasius, 
Cont. Arian. I. iti. 10; Epiphanius, Maer. lvii. 2, 9, ed. Oehler; Basil, 
Adv. Eunom. iv. p. 282; Gregory of Nyasa, Adv. Eunos. 11 ; Chrysostom, 
Hom. ad Rom. avi. 3, &c.; Theodoret, dd Rom. iv. p. 100; Augustine, De 
Trinitate, ii.13; Hilarius, De Trisitaze, viii. 37, 38; Ambrosius, De Spirztes 
Sancto, i, 3. 46; Hieronymus, Zp. CXXI. ad Algas. Qu. ix; Cyril AL, Cost. 
Jul. x. pp. 327, 328. It is true also of Origen (¢# Rom. vii. 13) if we may 
trust Rufinus’ Latin translation (the subject has been discussed at length 
by Gifford, of. c#t. p. 313; Abbot, 7. B. Axeg. 1883, p. 103; WH. ad éec.). 
Moreover there is no evidence that this conclusion was arrived at on dogmatic 
grounds. The passage is rarely cited in controversy, and the word @cés was 

iven to our Lord by many sects who refused to ascribe to him full divine 

onours, as the Gnostics of the second century and the Arians of the fourth. 
On the other hand this was a useful text to one set of heretics, the Sabellians; 
and it is significant that Hippolytus, who has te explain that the words de 
mot favour Sabellianism, never appears to think of taking them in any 
other way. 

The strongest evidence against the reference to Christ is that of the leading 
uncial MSS. Of these & has no punctuation, A undoubtedly puts a point 
after oapxa, and also leaves a slight space. The punctuation of this chapter 
is careful, and certainly by the original hand; but as there is a similar point 
and space between Xpicrov and brép in ver. 3, a point between odpxa and 
olvives, and another between ‘IcpanAira and dy, there is no reason as far as 
punctuation is concerned why 6 @y should not refer to Xpio7és as much a: 
oirives does to ddeApav.* B has a colon after capa, but leaves no space, 
while there is a space left at the end of the verse. The present colon is 
however certainly not by the first hand, and whether it covers an earlier 
stop or not cannot be ascertained. C has a stop after adpxa. The difference 
between the MSS. and the Fathers has not been accounted for and is certainly 
carious. 

Against ascribing these words to Christ some patristic evidence has 
been found. Origen (Rofinus) ad foc. tells us there were certain persons 
who thought the ascription of the word @eés to Christ difficult, for St. Pani 
had already called him vids @cod. The long series of extracts made by 
Wetstein ad foc, stating that the words 6 éal aavr7wv @eds cannot be used of 
the Son are not to the point, for the Son here is called not 6 éai ravrav @cds, 
but ¢mi mavrav Beds, and some of the writers he quotes expressly interpret the 
passage of the Christ elsewhere. Again, Cyril of Alexandria (Covet. sel. x. 
P. 327) quotes the Emperor Julian to the effect that St. Paul never calle 
Christ @cés, but although this is certainly an interesting statement, this 

assage, which Cyril quotes against him, might easily have been overlooked. 

wo writers, and two only, Photius (Comé. Maz. iii. 14) and Diodoras 
(Cramer's Catena, p. 162), definitely ascribe the words to the Father, 

The modem criticism of the passage began with Erasmus, whe poiated 


* For information ow this poiut and also on the punctuation of the olde: 


papyti, we are much indebted to Mr. ¥. G. Kenyon, af the British Museum, 
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out that there were certainly three alternative interpretations possible, and 
that as there was so much doubt about the verse it should never be used 
against heretics. He himself wavers in his opinion. In the Commentary 
he seems to refer the words to the Father, in the Paraphrase (a later but 
popular work) he certainly refers them to the Son. Socinus, it is interesting 
to note, was convinced by the position of edAoyqrés (see below) that the 
sentence must refer to Christ. om Erasmus’ time onwards opinions have 
varied, and have been influenced, as was natural, largely by the dogmatic 
opinions of the writer; and it seems hardly worth while to quote long lists of 
games on either side, when the question is one which must be decided not by 
authority or theological opinion but by considerations of language. 
The discussion which follows will be divided into es heads :— 
(1) Grammar; (2) Sequence of thought; (3) Pauline usage. 

The first words that attract our attention are 7d xard odpxa, and a parallel The gram 
uaturally suggests itself with Rom. i. 3, 4. As there St. Paul describes the mar of the 
human descent from David, but expressly limits it «ard odpxa, and then passage. 
in contrast describes his Divine descent «ard aveipua ayiwotrvns; so here the (1) 70 ward 
course of the argument having led him to lay stress on the human birth of gdpxa, 
Christ as a Jew, he would naturally correct a one-sided statement by 
limiting that descent to the earthly relationship and then describe the true 
nature of Him who was the Messiah of the Jews. He would thus enhance 
the privileges of his fellow-countrymen, and put a culminating point to his 
argument. 7d «ard sdépsa leads us to expect an antithesis, and we find just 
what we should have expected in 6 dy iwi rdvtow Ocds. 

Is this legitimate? It has been argued first of all that the proper anti- 
thesis to odpf is wvedpa. But this objection is invalid. @eds is in a con- 
siderable number of cases used in contrast to odpf (Luke iii. 6; 1 Cor. i. 29: 

Col. iti. 22; Philemon 26; 2 Chron. xxxii. 8; Ps. lv [lvi]. 5; Jer. xvii. 5; 
Dan. ii. 113 ef. Gifford, p. 40, to whom we owe these instances). 

Again it is argued that the expression 7d «ard cdpea as opposed to «ard 
gapxa precludes the possibility of such a contrast in words. While «ard 
oépxa allows the expression of a contrast, rd «ard odpxa would limit the 
idea of a sentence but would not allow the limitation to be expressed. This 
statement again is incorrect. Instances are found in which there is ap 
expressed contrast to such limitations introduced with the article (see 
Gifford, p. 39; he quotes Isocrates, p. 32€; Demosth. cont. Essbul. p. 1299, 

L 14). 

Dat although neither of these objections is valid, it is perfectly trae that 
neither “ard odpxa nor 7d ward odpxa demands an expressed antithesis 
(Rom. iv. 1; Clem. Rom. i. 32). The expression ré «avd cdpxa cannot 
therefore be quoted as decisive; but probably any one reading the passage 
for the first time would be led by these words to expect some contrast and 
would naturally take the words that follow as a contrast. 

The next words concerning which there has been much discussion are 5 dv. 9) 8 & 
It is argued on the one hand that 6 dy is naturally relatival in character and 
equivalent to 3s éor:, and in support of this statement 2 Cor. xi. 31 is quoted: 

& @cds kal naTip Tov Kupiov Ijcod ofdev, 6 dv ebdoynrds els rovs aidvas, Sre 
ov Wetdouai—a passage which is in some respects an exact parallel. On the 
other hand passages are quoted in which the words do not refer to anything 
preceding, such as 5 iii. 31 6 dvwGev épydpevos emaym mavrav éorlv’ 6 dv be 
THS ys ex THs Hs €or, wat éw THs ys AcAet; and of dvves in Rom, viii. 5, 8. 
The question is a nice one. It is perfectly true that 6 dy can be used in both 
ways; but it must be noticed that in the last instances the form of ths 
sentence is such as to take away all ambiguity, and to compel a change of 
subject. In this case, as there is a noun immediately preceding to which the 
words would naturally refer, as there is no sign of a change of subject, and 
as there is no finite verb in the sentence following, am ordinary reader would 
cowsider that the words é dy twi sdvrav @cds to what precedes unless 
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they suggest so great an antithesis to his mind that he could not refer them 
to Christ. 

But further than this: no instance seems te occur, at any rate in the 
N.T., of the participle dy being used with a prepositional phrase and the 
noun which the prepositional phrase qualifies. If the noun is mentioned the 
substantive verb becomes unnecessary. Here 6 éat ndvrav @eds would be 
the correct expression, if @eds is the subject of the sentence; if dy is added 
@cés must become predicate. This excludes the translation (6.) ‘He who is 
God over all be (or is) blessed for ever.’ It still leaves it possible to translate 
as (c.) ‘He who is over all is God blessed for ever,’ but the reference to 
Xpio7és remains the most natural interpretation, unless, as stated above, the 
word @eés suggests in itself too great a contrast. 

It has thirdly been pointed out that if this passage be an ascription of 
blessing to the Father, the word edAoynrds would naturally come first, just 
as the word ‘ Blessed’ would in English. An examination of LXX usage 
shows that except in cases in which the verb is expressed and thrown forward 
(as Ps. cxii [cxiii]. 2 ef 1d dvopa Kupiov evAoynpévov) this is almost in- 
variably its position. But the rule is clearly only an empirical one, and in 
cases in which stress has to be laid on some special word, it may be and is 
broken (cf. Ps. Sol. viii. 40, 41). As 6 dv ént ravrov @eés if it does not refer 
to 6 Xporés must be in very marked contrast with it, there would be a special 
emphasis on the words, and the perversion of the natural order becomes 
possible. These considerations prevent the argument from the position of 
ebAoyntés being as decisive as some have thought it, but do not prevent the 
balance of evidence being against the interpretation as a doxology referring 
to the Father. 

The result of an examination of the grammar of the passage makes it clear 
that if St. Paul had intended to insert an ascription of praise to the Fathes 
we should have expected him to write evAoynrds eis robs aidvas 6 éwi narraw 
®eés. If the translation (@.) suggested above, which leaves the stop at 
wavrov, be accepted, two difficulties which have been urged are avoided, 
but the awkwardness and abruptness of the sudden @eds evAoynrds els rods 
aimvas make this interpretation impossible. We have seen that the position 
of edAoynrés makes a doxology (6.) improbable, and the insertion of the 
participle makes it very unnatural. The grammatical evidence is in favour 
of (@.), i.e. the reference of the words to 6 Xpiords, unless the words 6 dy éwi 
sdvtav @eds contain in themselves so marked a contrast that they could not 
possibly be so referred. 

We pass next to the connexion of thought. Probably not many will 
doubt that the interpretation which refers the passage to Christ (a.) admirably 
suits the context. St. Paul is enumerating the privileges of Israel, and as the 
highest and last privilege he reminds his readers that it was from this Jewish 
stock after all that Christ in His human nature had come, and then in order 
to emphasize this he dwells on the exalted character of Him who came 
according to the flesh as the Jewish Messiah. This gives a perfectly clear 
and intelligible interpretation of the passage. Can we say the same of any 
interpretation which applies the words to the Father? 

Those who adopt this latter interpretation have generally taken the woida 
as a doxology, ‘ He that is over all God be blessed for ever,’ or ‘ He that is 
God over all be blessed for ever.’ A natural criticism that at once arises is, 
how awkward the sudden introduction of a doxology! how inconsistent with 
the tone of sadness which pervades the passage! Nor do the reasons alleged 
in support of this interpretation really avoid the difficulty, It is quite true 
of course that St. Paul was full of gratitude for the privileges of his race and 
especially for the eoming of the Messiah, but that is not the thought ia his 
faind. His feeling is one of sadness and of failure: it is necessary fer him 
to argue that the promise of God has not failed. Nor again does a reference 
to Rom. i 2§ support the interpretation. It is quite trae that there we have 
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a doxology in the midst of a passage of great sadness; but like 2 Cor. si. 38 
that is an instance of the ordinary Rabbinic and oriental usage of adding an 
scription of praise when the name of God has been introduced. That would 
not apply in the present case where there is no previous mention of the name 
of God. It is impossible to say that a doxology could not stand here; it is 
certainly true that it would be unnatural and out of place. 

So strongly does Dr. Kennedy feel the difficulties both exegetical and Prof. 
grammatical of taking these words as a blessing addressed to the Father, Kennedy’s 
that being unable to adopt the reference to Christ, he considers that they interpreta: 
occur here as a strong assertion of the Divine unity introduced at this tion. 
place in order to conciliate the Jews: ‘ He who is over all is God blessed 
for ever.’ It is difficult to find anything in the context to support this 
opinion, St. Paul’s object is hardly to conciliate unbelieving Jews, but to 
solve the difficulties of believers, nor does anything occur in either the 
previous or the following verses which might be supposed to make an 
assertion of the unity of God either necessary or apposite. The inter- 
pretation fails by ascribing too great subtlety to the Apostle. 

Unless then Pauline usage makes it absolutely impossible to refer the Pauline 
expressions @ceds and én adyvtev to Christ, or to address to Him such usage. 

a doxology and make use in this connexion of the decidedly strong word (1) @eéa 
evdoyntés, the balance of probability is in favour of referring the passage 
te Him. What then is the usage of St. Paul? The question has been 
somewhat obscured on both sides by the attempt to prove that St. Paul 
could or could not have used these terms of Christ, i.e. by making the 
difficulty theological and not linguistic. St. Paul always looks upon Christ 
as being although subordinate to the Father at the head of all creation 
(a Cor. xi. 3; xv. 28; Phil. ii. 5-11; Col. i 13-20), and this would quite 
justify the use of the expression ém wavrav of Him. So also if St. Paul cam 
speak of Christ as elxav rot Geod (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15), as év poppy Gcod 
imdapxov, and ica @e@ (Phil. ii. 6), he ascribes to Him no lesser dignity 
than would be implied by @eds as predicate. The question rather is thiss 
was @eds so definitely used of the ‘Father’ as a proper name that it could 
not be used of the Son, and that its use in this passage as definitely points to 
the Father as would the word sarnp if it were substituted? The most 
significant passage referred to is 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where it is asserted that @edg 
is as much a proper name as «dpios or zveVua and ig used in marked distine- 
tion to «vpios, But this passage surely suggests the answer. Kvpioz ig 
clearly uscd as a proper name of the Son, but that does not prevent St. Paul 
elsewhere speaking of the Father as Kupvos, certainly in quotations from the 
O.T. and probably elsewhere (1 Cor. iii. 5), nor of Xpords as mvctum 
(a Cor. iii. 16). The history of the word appears to be this. To one 
brought up as a Jew it would be natural to use it of the Father alone, and 
hence complete divine prerogatives would be ascribed to the Son somewhat 
earlier than the word itself was used. But where the honour was given the 
word used predicatively would soon follow. It was habitual at the beginning 
of the second century as in the Ignatian letters, it is undoubted in St. John 
where the Evangelist is writing in his own name, it probably occurs 
Acts xx. 28 and perhaps Titusii.14. It must be admitted that we should not 
expect it in so early an Epistle as the Romans; but there is no impossibility 
either in the word or the ideas expressed by the word occurring so early, 

So again with regard to doxologies and the use of the term edAoynrds. (2) Doxa 
The distinction between edAoynrés and etAoynutvos which it is attempted to logies ud- 
make cannot be sustained: and to ascribe a doxology to the Son would be dressed te 
a practical result of His admittedly divine nature which would gradually Christ 
show itself in langnage. At first the early Jewish usage would be adhered 
to; gradually as the dignity of the Messiah became realized, a change would 
take place in the use of words. Hence we find doxologies appearing 
definitely in later books of the N.T., prabably in a Tim. iv. 18, certainly im 
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Rev. v. 13 and 2 Pet. iii. 18. Again we can assert that we should not expect 
it in so early an Epistle as the Romans, but, as Dr. Liddom points out, 
8 Thess. i. 1a implies it as does also Phil. ii. 5-8; and there is no reason 
why language should not at this time be beginning to adapt itself to thec- 
logical ideas already formed. 

Throughout there has been no argument which we have felt to be quite 
conclusive, bat the result of our investigations inte the grammar of the 
sentence and the drift of the argument is to incline us to the belief that the 
words would naturally refer to Christ, unless @eés is so definitely a proper 
aame that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen that that is not 
so. Even if St. Paul did not elsewhere use the word of the Christ, yet it 
certainly was so used at a not much later period. St. Paul’s phraseology is 
never fixed ; he had no dogmatic reason against so using it. In these circum- 
stances with some slight, but only slight, hesitation we adopt the first alterma- 
tive and translate ‘Of whom is the Christ as concerning the flesh, whe is 
ever all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 


THE REJECTION O.? ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE PROMISES, 


IX. 6-18. For it is indeed true. With all these privileges 
Isvael is yet excluded from the Messiante promises. 

Now in the first place does this imply, as has been urged. 
that the promises of God have been broken? By no means. 
The Scriptures show clearly that physical descent ts noi 
enough. The children of Ishmael and the children of Esau, 
both alike descendants of Abraham to whom the promise was 
given, have been rejected. There ts then no breach of the 
Divine promise, if God rejects some Israclites as He has 
wejected them. 

*Yet in spite of these privileges Israel is rejected. Now it 
has been argued: ‘ If this be so, then the Divine word has failed. 
God made a definite promise to Israel. If Israel is rejected, 
that promise is broken.’ An examination of the conditions of 
the promise show that this is not so. It was never intended 
that all the descendants of Jacob should be included in the Israel 
of privilege, ‘no more in fact than that all were to share the 
full rights of sons of Abraham because they were his offspring. 
Two instances will prove that this was not the Divine intention. 
Take first the words used to Abraham in Gen. xxi. 12 when he 
cast forth Hagar and her child: ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
These words show that although there were then two sons of 
Abraham. one only, Isaac, was selected to be the heir, througk 
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whom the promise was to be inherited. ° And the general conclu- 
sion follows: the right of being ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of sharing that 
adoption of which we spoke above as one of the privileges of Israel, 
does not depend on the mere accident of human birth, but those 
born to inherit the promise are reckoned by God as the descendants 
to whom His words apply. ° The galieni feature is in fact the pro- 
mise, and not the birth; as is shown by the words used when the 
promise was given at the oak of Mamre (Gen. xviii. 10) ‘At this 
time next year will I come and Sarah shall have a son.’ The 
promise was given before the child was born or even conceived, 
and the child was born because oi the promise, not the promise 
given because the child was born. 

%” A second instance shows this still more clearly. It might be 
argued in the last case that the two were not of equal parentage: 
Ishmael was the son of a female slave, and not of a lawful wife: 
in the second case there is no such defect. The two sons of 
Isaac and Rebecca had the same father and the same mother: 
moreover they were twins, born at the same time. ™ The object 
was to exhibit the perfectly free character of the Divine action, 
that purpose of God in the world which works on a principle of 
selection not dependent on any form of human merit or any con- 
vention of human birth, but simply on the Divine will as revealed 
in the Divine call; and so before they were born, before they had 
done anything good or evil, a selection was made between the two 
sons. “From Gen. xxv. 23 we learn that it was foretold te 
Rebecca that two nations, two peoples were in her womb, and that 
the elder should serve the younger. God’s action is independent 
of human birth; it is not the elder but the younger that is selected. 
8 And the prophecy has been fulfilled, Subsequent history may 
be summed up in the words of Malachi (i. a, 3) ‘Jacob have 
I loved, and Esau have I hated.’ 


6. The Apostle, after conciliating his readers by a short preface, 
now passes to the discussion of his theme. He has never definitely 
stated it, but it can be inferred from what he has said. The con- 
nexion in thought implied by the word &¢ is rather that of passing 
to a new stage in the argument, than of sharply defined opposition 
to what has preceded.. Yet there is some contrast: he sighs over 
the fall, yet that fall is not so absolute as to imply a break in God’s 


purpose. 
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ody ofoy 8¢ Sn: ‘the case is not as though.’ ‘This grief of 
mine for my fellow countrymen is not to be understood as mean- 
ing. Lipsius. The phrase is unique: it must clearly not be 
interpreted as if it were ovx oldy re, ‘it is not possible that’: for the 
re is very rarely omitted, and the construction in this case is 
always with the infinitive, nor does St. Paul want to state what 
it is impossible should have happened, but what has not happened. 
The common ellipse ey én affords the best analogy, and the 
phrase may be supposed to represent ob rowiroy 8é ors olov Gre 
(Win. § lxiv. 1.6; E.T. p. 746.) 

éxwétrwxey : ‘ fallen from its place,’ i.e. perished and become of no 
effect. Sor Cor. xiii. 8 9 dydmn obdémore éxninres (AV); James i. 11. 

& Adbyos tod God: ‘the Word of God,’ in the sense of ‘the 
declared purpose of God,’ whether a promise or a threat or a de- 
cree looked at from the point of view of the Divine consistency. 
This is the only place in the N. T. where the phrase occurs 
in this sense; elsewhere it is used by St. Paul (a Cor. ii. 17; 
iv. 2; 2 Tim. ii.g; Tit. ii. 5), in Heb. xiii. 7, in Apoc. i. 9; vi. 9; 
xx. 4, and especially by St. Luke in the Acts (twelve times) to 
mean ‘the Gospel’ as preached ; once (in Mark vii. 13), it seems 
to mean the O. T. Scriptures ; here it represents the O. T. phrase 
6 Adyos rot Kupiov: cf. Is. xxxi. 2 nal 6 Adyos adrod (i. €. rod Kupiov) ot 
pn aOern Oi. 

ot é§ "lopayd: the offspring of Israel according to the flesh, the 
viot "Iopand of ver. 27. 

odtos “lopayd. Israel in the spiritual sense (cf. ver. 4 on ‘IopanXiras 
which is read here also by DEF G, Vulg., being a gloss to bring 
out the meaning), the "IepayA rov Gcod of Gal. vi. 16, intended for 
the reception of the Divine promise. But St. Paul does not mean 
here to distinguish a spiritual Israel (i.e. the Christian Church) 
from the fleshly Israel, but to state that the promises made to Israel 
might be fulfilled even if some of his descendants were shut out 
from them. What he states is that not all the physical descendants 
of Jacob are necessarily inheritors of the Divine promises implied 
in the sacred name Israel. This statement, which is the ground 
on which he contests the idea that God’s word has failed, he has 
now to prove. 

7. 063° Sr. The grammatical connexion of this passage with 
the preceding is that of an additional argument; the logical con- 
nexion is that of a proof of the statement just made. St. Paul 
could give scriptural proof, in the case of descent from Abraham, 
of what he had asserted in the case of descent from Jacob, and thus 
establish his fundamental principle—that inheritance of the pro- 
mises is not the necessary result of Israelitish descent. 

owdppa “ABpadp. The word omépya is used in this verse, first of 
natural seed or descent, then of seed according to the promise. 
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Both senses occur together in Gen. xxi. 12, 13; and both are 
found elsewhere in the N. T., Gal. iii. 29 «2 3¢ iueis Xpsorod, dpa rot 
ASpgdu oréppa eoré: Rom. xi, & éyo ... é omépparos ‘ABpady. The 
nominative to the whole sentence is mdvres of é€ "Iopand. ‘The 
descendants of Israel have not all of them the legal rights of in- 
heritance from Abraham because they are his offspring by natural 
descent.’ 

adn’. Instead of the sentence being continued in the same form 
as it began in the first clause, a quotation is introduced which com- 
pletes it in sense but not in grammar: cf. Gal. iii. 11, 1a; 1 Cor. 
KV. 27. 

év “loadx xdnPyoeral oo omépya: ‘in (i.e. through) Isaac will 
those who are to be your true descendants and representatives 
be reckoned,’ ¢y (as in Col. i. 16 ev air@ éeericdn ta mdvta) im- 
plies that Isaac is the starting-point, place of origin of the 
descendants, and therefore the agent through whom the descent 
takes place; so Matt. ix. 34 €v 76 dpxovre rév Saipovioy; 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
owépua (cf. Gen. xii. 7 r@ orépparti gov déce tH yiv: Gen. XV. 5 otras 
éoras 7d owéppa aov) is used collectively to express the whole number 
of descendants, not merely the single son Isaac. The passage 
means that the sons of Israel did not inherit the promise made to 
Abraham because they were his offspring—there were some who 
were his offspring who had not inherited them; but they did so be- 
cause they were descendants of that one among his sons through 
whom it had been specially said that his true-descendants should 
be counted. 

The quotation is taken from the LXX of Gen. xxi. 12, which 
it reproduces exactly. It also correctly reproduces both the lan- 
guage and meaning of the original Hebrew. The same passage 
is quoted in Heb. xi. 18. 

The opinion expressed in this verse is of course exactly opposite 
to the current opinion—that their descent bound Israel to God 
by an indissoluble bond. See the discussion at the end of this 
section. 

cAnOjceras: ‘reckoned,’ ‘considered,’ ‘counted as the true 
oméppa’; not as in ver. 11, and as it is sometimes taken here, 
‘called,’ ‘summoned’ (see below). 


The uses of the word sadéw are derived from two main significations, 
(1) te ‘call,’ ‘sommon,’ (2) to ‘summon by name,’ hence ‘to name.’ It 
may mean (1) to ‘call aloud’ Heb. iii. 13, to ‘summon,’ to ‘summon to 
a banquet’ (in these senses also in the LXX), so 1 Cor. x. 27; Matt. xxii. 3; 
from these is derived the technical sense of ‘calling to the kingdom.’ 
This exact usage is hardly found in the LXX, but Is. xlii. 6 (@ya Kupsos 
6 Geds éxddreod ce év dixcucotvp), Is. li. 2 (67t els Fv wal exddrcoa avrév, 
sal evAdynoa airy wal qydmqoa abrév Kat énrn@vva abrév) approach it. In. 
this sense it is confined to the epistles of St. Paul with Hebrews and St. Peter, 
the word hardly occurring at all in St. John and not in this sense elsewhere 
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(although #Anrés is so used Matt. xxii. 14). The full construction is zadei 
tiva els Tt, 1 Thess. ii. 12 Tod xadodvros byas els riv éavrod BaosAciav wal 
3é¢av: but the word was early used absolutely, and so 6 xaddw of God (se 
Rom. iv. 17; viii. 30; ix. 11, 24). The technical use of the term comes out 
most strongly in 1 Cor. vii and in the derived words (see on «Anrés 
Rom. i. 1, 7). (2) In the second group of meanings the ordinary con- 
struction is with a double accusative, Acts xiv. 12 éxdAowv re Tov BapydéBay 
4ia (so Rom. ix. 25, and constantly in LXX), or with éyéyart, éat 7e 
évépart as Luke i. 59, 61, although the Hebraism sadécovm 1d dvopa atbrov 
"EypavouvhA (Matt. i. 23) occurs. But to ‘call by name’ has associations 
derived on the one side from the idea of calling ever, reckoning, accounting ; 
hence such phrases as Rom. ix. 7 (from Gen. xxi. 12 LXX), and on the other 
from the idea of affection suggested by the idea of calling by name, so 
Rom. ix. 26 (from LXX Hos. ii. 1[i. 10]). These derivative uses of the word 
occur independently both in Greek, where *é#Anpa: may be used to mean 
little more than ‘to be,’ and in Hebrew. The two main meanings can always 
be distinguished, but probably in the use of the word each has influenced 
the other; when God is said to be ‘He that calls us’ the primary idea is 
clearly that of invitation, but the secondary idea of ‘calling by name,’ i.e. 
of expressing affection, gives a warmer colouring to the idea suggested. 


8. toir’ gon, From this instance we may deduce a general 
principle. 

1a téxva tis capkdés: Libert quos corporis vis genuertt. Fri. 

rékva tod GeoG: bound to God by all those ties which have been 
the privilege and characteristic of the chosen race. 

vo téxva THS émayyeNias: Libert guos Det promissum procreavtt. Fri. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 23 GAN’ 6 pév ex ras madionns Kata odpra yeyevvynrat, 6 Be éx 
ris édevbepas de émayyedias: 28 nycis 8€, dde\qoi, xara "loadk émayyeAlas 
réxva éopev, 

All these expressions (réeva rot Gcov, réxva ris émayyedias) are 
used elsewhere of Christians, but that is not their meaning in this 
passage. St. Paul is concerned in this place to prove not that 
any besides those of Jewish descent might inherit the promises, but 
merely that not all of Jewish descent. necessarily and for that very 
reason must enjoy all the privileges of that descent. Physical con- 
nexion with the Jewish stock was not in itself a ground for inherit- 
ing the promise. That was the privilege of those intended when 
the promise was first spoken, and who might be considered to be born 
of the promise. This principle is capable of a far more universal 
application, an application which is made in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (iii. 29; iv. 28, &c.), but is not made here. 

9. éwayyeNias must be the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward in order to give emphasis and to show where the point 
of the argument lies. ‘This word is one of promise,’ ie. if 
you refer to the passage of Scripture you will see that Isaac was 
the child of promise, and not born eara edpea; his birth therefore 
depends upon the promise which was in fact the efficient cause of 
it, and not the promise upon his birth. And hence is deduced 
@ general law: a mere connexion with the Jewish race nara cdpea 
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does not necessarily imply a share in the érayyeXia, for it did not 
according to the original conditions. 

nara Tov Katpdy ToUTov éhedconan, Kai €orat ty Xdppe vids. St. Paul 
combines Gen. xviii. 10 (LXX) émavaorpépar fo mpds o¢ xara ror 
xatpov rovrow els Spas, wai éfer vidv Sdppa H yury cov: and 14 (LXX) 
eis roy xarpdy Tovroy avacrpéeyrwo mpds o¢ eis Spas, kal ~rrar ry Sdppe vids. 
The Greek text is a semewhat free translation of the Hebrew, but 
St. Paul’s deductions from the passage are quite in harmony with 
both its words and its spirit. 

xara tév xatpdv todroy is shown clearly by the passage in Genesis 
to mean ‘at this time in the following year,’ i.e. when a year is 
accomplished; but the words have little significance for St. Paul: 
they are merely a reminiscence of the passage he is quoting, 
and in the shortened form in which he gives them, the meaning, 
without reference to the original passage, is hardly clear. 

10. od pdvow 8€: see on v. 3, introducing an additional or even 
stronger proof or example. ‘You may find some flaw in the 
previous argument; after all Ishmael was not a fully legitimate 
child like Isaac, and it was for this reason (you may say) that the 
sons of Ishmael were not received within the covenant; the in- 
stance that I am now going to quote has no defect of this sort, 
and it will prove the principle that has been laid down still more 
clearly.’ 

GAAG nat “PeBéxna, x.7.d.: the sentence beginning with these words 
is never finished grammatically; it is interrupted by the parenthesis 
in ver. II pyre yap yennberev ... xadodvres, and then continued 
with the construction changed; cf. v.12, 18; 1 Tim. i. 3. 

é& évég are added to emphasize the exactly similar birth of the 
two sons. The mother’s name proves that they have one mother, 
these words show that the father too was the same. There are 
none of the defective conditions which might be found in the case of 
Isaac and Ishmael. Cf. Chrys. ad loc. (Hom. tn Rom. xvi. p. 610) 
yap ‘PeBexxa nai pdr TO “loadk yéeyove yun, kai S00 réxovoa waidas, éx 
rov ‘Iocade érexey audorépovs® GAd’ spews ol rexévres rod aitov marpos 
évres, rhs airns pyrpds, Tas avrds AVoavres wdivas, Kai dpordrpios Syres Kai 
dpopnrpict, mal mpos rovros wal Biduper, ov Tov abray dmndaveay, 

xoitny éxovea: ‘having conceived’; cf. Fri. ad loc. 

Tou matpos jpoav: ‘the ancestor of the Jewish race.’ St. Paul is 
here identifying himself with the Jews, ‘his kinsmen according to 
the flesh.’ The passage has no reference to the composition of the 
Roman community. 

11. piww ydp, «7.A. In this verse a new thought is introduced, 
connected with but not absolutely necessary for the subject under 
discussion. The argument would be quite complete without it. 
St. Paul has only to prove that to be of Jewish descent did not in 
itself imply a right to inherit the promise. That Esau was re- 
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jected and Jacob chosen is quite sufficient to establish this. Bui 
the instance suggests another point which was in the Apostle’s 
mind, and the change in construction shows that a new difficulty, 
or rather another side of the question—the relation of these events 
to the Divine purpose—has come forward. It is because he desires 
to bring in this point that he breaks off the previous sentence. The 
yap then, as so often, refers to something latent in the Apostle’s 
mind, which leads him to introduce his new point, and is explained 
by the sentence ta ... yévy, ‘and this incident shows also the 
absolute freedom of the Divine election and purpose, for it was 
before the children were born that the choice was made and de- 
clared.’ 

pmo ...pydd: ‘although they were not yet born nor had done 
anything good or evil.’ The subjective negative shows that the 
note of time is introduced not merely as an historical fact but as 
one of the conditions which must be presumed in estimating the 
significance of the event. The story is so well known that the 
Apostle is able to put first without explanation the facts which 
show the point as he conceives it. 

tva....pévy. What is really the underlying principle of the 
action is expressed as if it were its logical purpose; for St. Paul 
represents the events as taking place in the way they did in order 
to illustrate the perfect freedom of the Divine purpose. 

4} nar dxdoyhy mpddects trod Oeod: ‘the Divine purpose which 
has worked on the principle of selection.’ These words are the 
key to chaps. ix-xi and suggest the solution of the problem before 
St. Paul. smpdéeors is a technical Pauline term occurring although 
not frequently in the three later groups of Epistles: Rom. viii. 28 ; 
ix. 11; Eph. i. 10, 11 é» avira, dv @ nai éxAnpoOnyev, mpoopioevres xara 
mpdbcow Tov ra mavra évepyoovros xara rv BovAny rod OeAnuaros avToU : 
iii, 11 xara mpdOcow rev aldvey hy éxoinger ev TH X. 1. rH Kupip jar: 
2 Tim. i. 9 rod gacavros jas Kal xadévavros wAnoe Gyia, ov mara Ta 
épya judy, dAda wat’ idiay mpdbecww xai xdpev: the verb also is found 
once in the same sense, Eph. i. 9 card ryy evdoxiay airov, i» mpe- 
Oero év air@. From Aristotle onwards mpédeors had been used to 
express purpose; with St. Paul it is the ‘ Divine purpose of God for 
the salvation of mankind,’ the ‘ purpose of the ages’ determined in 
the Divine mind before the creation of the world. The idea is 
apparently expressed elsewhere in the N. T. by Sovdy (Luke vii. 30; 
Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; xx. 27) which occurs once in St. Paul (Eph. i. 
11), but no previous instance of the word mpééeos in this sense 
seems to be quoted. The conception is worked out by the Apostle 
with greater force and originality than by any previous writer, and 
hence he needs a new word to express it. See further the longer 
mote on St. Paul’s Philosophy of History, p. 342. ¢kAoym ex- 
presses an essentially O. T, idea (see below) but was itself a new 
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word, the only instances quoted in Jewish literature earlier than 
this Epistle being from the Psalms of Solomon, which often show 
an approach to Christian theological language. It means (1) 
‘the process of choice,’ ‘election.’ Ps. Sol. xviii. 6 xaOapioas 6 Gcés 
‘lepana eis jucpay édéov év evdoyia, els nucpav cxdoyys ev dvdfer Xpiorod 
avrod; ix. 7; Jos. B. J. II. viii. 14; Acts ix. 15; Rom. xi. 5, 28; 
1 Thess. i. g; 3 Pet. i. 10. In this sense it may be used of man’s 
election of his own lot (as in Josephus and perhaps in Ps. Sol. 
ix. 7), but in the N. T. it is always used of God’s election. (2) As 
abstract for concrete it means ¢«dexroi, those who are chosen, 
Rom. xi. 7. (3) In Aquila Is. xxii. 7 ; Symmachus and Theodo- 
tion, Is. xxxvii. 24, it means ‘the choicest,’ being apparently em- 
ployed to represent the Hebrew idiom. 

pévy: the opposite to éemémraxey (ver. 6): the subjunctive shows 
that the principles which acted then are still in force. 

odx é§ épywy add’ Ex Tod Kahoidvros. These words qualify the 
whole sentence and are added to make more clear the absolute 
character of God’s free choice. 

We must notice (1) that St. Paul never here says anything about 
the principle on which the call is made; all he says is that it is not 
the result of ya. We have no right either with Chrysostom 
{iva havg dng rod Geod n exAoyn 1 xara mpdOeow Kai Tpsyvwowy yevoucr) 
to read into the passage foreknowledge or to deduce from the 
passage an argument against Divine foreknowledge. The words 
are simply directed against the assumption of human merit. And 
(2) nothing is said in this passage about anything except ‘election’ 
or ‘calling’ to the kingdom. The gloss of Calvin dum alos ad 
salutem praedestinas, altos ad aelernam damnationem is nowhere 
implied in the text. 

So Gore (Studia Biblica, iii. p. 44) ‘The absolute election of 
Jacob,—the “loving” of Jacob and the “hating” of Esau,—has 
reference simply to the election of one to higher privileges as head 
of the chosen race, than the other. It has nothing to do with their 
eternal salvation. In the original to which St. Paul is referring, 
Esau is simply a synonym for Edom.’ 

¢atAov is the reading of the RV. and modern editors with & AB, a few 
minuscules, and Orig. sxaxév which occurs in TR. with DF GKL ete. and 

Fathers after Chrysostom was early substituted for the less usual word, 

A similar change has been made in 2 Cor. v. Io. 


For the mpotecrs rod @eod of the RV. the TR. reads 70d cod apddeors with 
the support of only a few minuscules. 


12. 6 peifuv «7.4. The quotation is made accurately from the 
LXX of Gen. xxv. 23 «ai cine Kipsos airg Avo yn ev ti yrorpl cot 
ciow, «ai dv0 Aaoi éx THs KoAias Gov Staaradnoovrat® Kat Aads Acod Urepe Let, 
cal 6 peifer dovdedae: rH <Adooom (cf. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, 
p. 163). God's election or rejection of the founder of the race ig 
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part of the process by which He elects or refects the race. In 
either case the choice has been made independently of merits either 
of work or of ancestry. Both were of exactly the same descent, and 
the choice was made before either was born. 

& peifov ... 1@ e\dooom: ‘the elder,’ ‘the younger.’ This 
use of the words seems to be a Hebraism; see Gen. x. 21 «al r@ 
Thy eyernOn .. . deAPo ldpeO rod pei{ovos: ib. Xxix. 16 dvopa rH peifom 
Aeia, cai Svopa tf vewrépa ‘Paynd, But the dictionaries quote in 
support of the use Skiov 6 péyas Pol. XVIII. xviii. g. The 
instances quoted of puxpds (Mk. xv. 40; Mt. xviii. 6, 10, 14, &c.) 
are all equally capable of being explained of stature. 

13. rdv “lakdB iydwyoa, tiv 8é “Koad enionoa. St. Paul con- 
cludes his argument by a second quotation taken freely from the 
LXX of Mal. i. 2, 3 ove adeAgos fv Head rot "lana ; déyer Kipuos* nal 
nyarnoa roy “laxoB, rov dé "Hoad éuionoa. 

What is the exact object with which these words are introduced? 
(x) The greater number of commentators (so Fri. Weiss Lipsius), 
consider that they simply give the explanation of God’s conduct. 
‘God chose the younger brother and rejected the elder not from 
any merit on the part of the one or the other, but simply because 
He loved the one and hated the other.’ The aorists then refer to 
the time before the birth of the two sons; there is no reference to 
the peoples descended from either of them, and St. Paul is repre- 
sented as vindicating the independence of the Divine choice in 
relation to the two sons of Isaac. 

(2) This explanation has the merit of simplicity, but it is proh- 
ably too simple. (i) In the first place, it is quite clear that St. 
Paul throughout has in his mind in each case the descendants as 
well as the ancestors, the people who are chosen and rejected as 
well as the fathers through whom the choice is made (cf. ver. 7). 
In fact this is necessary for his argument. He has to justify God’s 
dealing, not with individuals, but with the great mass of Jews who 
have been rejected. (ii) Again, if we turn to the original contexts 
of the two quotations in wv. 12, 13 there can be no doubt that in 
both cases there is reference not merely to the children but to their 
descendants. Gen. xxv. 23 ‘Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated even from thy bowels;’ Mal. i. 3 ‘ But 
Esau I hated, and made his mountains a desolation, and gave his 
heritage to the jackals of the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith,’ 
&c. There is nothing in St. Paul’s method of quotation which could 
prevent him from using the words in a sense somewhat different 
from the original; but when the original passage in both cases is 
really more in accordance with his method and argument, it is 
more reasonable to believe that he is not narrowing the sense 
(iti) As will become more apparent later, St. Paul’s argument is to 
show that throughout God's action there is running a ‘ purpose 
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according to election.’ He does not therefore wish to say that it 
is merely God's love or hate that has guided Him. 

Hence it is better to refer the words, either directly or in- 
directly, to the choice of the nation as well as the choice of the 
founder (so Go. Gif. Liddon). But a further question still remains 
as to the use of the aorist. We may with most commentators 
still refer it to the original time when the choice was made: 
when the founders of the nations were in the womb, God chose 
one nation and rejected another because of his love and hatred. 
But it is really better to take the whole passage as corroborating the 
previous verse by an appeal to history. ‘God said the elder shall 
serve the younger, and, as the Prophet has shown, the whole of sub- 
sequent history has been an illustration of this. Jacob God has 
selected for His love; Esau He has hated: He has given his moun- 
tains for a desolation and his heritage to the jackals.’ 

hydyoa ...épionoa. There is no need to soften these words 
as some have attempted, translating ‘loved more’ and ‘loved less.’ 
They simply express what had been as a matter of fact and was 
always looked upon by the Jews as God’s attitude towards the two 
nations. So Zhanchuma, p. 32. 2 (quoted by Wetstein, ii. 438) Zu 
invenies omnes transgressiones, quas odtt Deus S. B. fuisse in Esavo, 


How very telling would be the reference to Esau and Edom an acquaint- 
ance with Jewish contemporary literature will show. Although in Deut. xxiii. 7 
it was said ‘Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite, for he is thy brother,’ later 
events had obliterated this feeling of kinship ; or perhaps rather the feeling of 
relationship had exasperated the bitterness which the hostility of the two 
mations had aroused, At any rate the history is one of continuous hatred on 
both sides. Soin Ps. exxxvii. 7 and in the Greek Esdras the burning of the 
temple is ascribed to the Edomites (see also Obadiah and Jer. xlix. 7-22). 
Two extracts from Apocryphal works will exhibit this hatred most clearly. 
In Enoch \xxxix. 11-12 (p. 233, ed. Charles) the patriarchal history is 
symbolized by different animals: ‘But that white bull (Abraham) which was 
born amongst them begat a wild ass (Ishmael) and a white bull with it 
(Isaac), and the wild ass multiplied. But that bull which was born from 
him begat a black wild boar (Esau) and a white sheep (Jacob); and that 
wild boar begat many boars, but that sheep begat twelve sheep.’ Here 
Esau is represented by the most detested of animals, the pig. So in 
Jubilees xxxvii. 22 sq. (trans. Charles) the following speech is characteristi- 
cally put into the mouth of Esau; ‘And thou too (Jacob) dost hate me and 
my children for ever, and there is no observing the tie of brotherhood with 
thee. Hear these words which I declare unto thee: if the boar can change 
its skin and make its bristles as soft as wool: or if it can cause horns to 
sprout forth on its head like the horns of a stag or of a sheep, then I will 
observe the tie of brotherhood with thee, for since the twin male offspring 
were separated from their mother, thou hast not shown thyself a brother to 
me. And if the wolves make peace with the lambs so as not to devour or 
rob them, and if their hearts turn towards them to do good, then there will 
be peace in my heart towards thee. And if the lion becomes the friend of 
the ox, and if be is bound under one yoke with him and ploughs with him 
and makes peace with him, then I will make peace with thee. And when 
the raven becomes white as the raza (a large white bird), then I know that 
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I shall love thee and make peace with thee. Thou shalt be rooted out and 
thy son shall be rooted out and there shall be no peace for thee.’ (See alsa 
Jos. Bell. Jud. 1V.iv.t, 2; Hausrath, New Testament Times, vol. i. pp. 67, 68, 
Eng. Tyas.) 


The Divine Election. 


St. Paul has set himself to prove that there was nothing im the 
promise made to Abraham, by which God had ‘ pledged Himself to 
Israel’ (Gore, Studia Biblica, iii. 40), and bound Himself to allow all 
those who were Abraham’s descendants to inherit these promises. He 
proves this by showing that in two cases, as was recognized by the 
Jews themselves, actual descendants from Abraham had been ex- 
cluded. Hence he deduces the general principle, ‘There was from 
the first an element of inscrutable selectiveness in God’s dealings 
‘within the race of Abraham’ (Gore, #5.). The inheritance of the 
promise is for those whom God chooses, and is not a necessary 
privilege of natural descent. The second point which he raises, 
that this choice is independent of human merit, he works out 
further in the following verses. 

On the main argument it is sufficient at present to notice that it 
was primarily an argumentum ad hominem and as such was abso- 
lutely conclusive against those to whom it was addressed. The 
Jews prided themselves on being a chosen race; they prided them- 
selves especially on having been chosen while the Ishmaelites and 
the Edomites (whom they hated) had been rejected. St. Paul 
analyzes the principle on which the one race was chosen and the 
other rejected, and shows that the very same principles would 
nerfectly justify God’s action in further dealing with it. God might 
choose some of them and reject others, just as he had originally 
chosen them and not the other descendants of Abraham. 

That this idea of the Divine Evection was one of the most funda- 
mental in the O.T. needs no illustration. We find it in the 
Pentateuch, as Deut. vii. 6 ‘For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord, thy God: the Lord, thy God, hath chosen thee to be a 
peculiar people unto himself above all peoples that are on the face 
of the earth:’ in the Psalms, as Ps. cxxxv. 4 ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure’: in 
the Prophets, as Is. xl. 8, g ‘But thou Israel, my servant, Jacob 
whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom. 
I have taken hold of from the ends of the earth and called thee 
from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away. And this idea of 
Israel being the elect people of God is one of those which were 
seized and grasped most tenaciously by contemporary Jewish 
thought. But between the conception as held by St. Paul’s con- 
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temporaries and the O. T. there were striking differences In the 
O. T. it is always looked upon as an act of condescension and love 
of God for Israel, it is for this reason that He redeemed them from 
bondage, and purified them from sin (Deut. vii. 8; x. 15; Is. xliv. 
21,22); although the Covenant is specified it is one which involves 
obligations on Israel (Deut. vii. g, &c.): and the thought again and 
again recurs that Israel has thus been chosen not merely for their 
own sake but as an instrument in the hand of God, and not merely 
to exhibit the Divine power, but also for the benefit of other nations 
(Gen. xii. 3; Is. lxvi. 18, &c.). But among the Rabbis the idea of 
Election has lost all its higher side. It is looked on as a covenant 
by which God is bound and over which He seems to have no control. 
Israel and God are bound in an indissoluble marriage (Shemoth 
rabéa |. 51): the holiness of Israel can never be done away with, 
even although Israel sin, it still remains Israel (Sanhedrin 55): the 
worst Israelite is not profane like the heathen (Bammzdbar rabbat4): 
no Israelite can go into Gehenna (Pesrk/a 38 a): all Israelites have 
their portion in the world to come (Sanhedrin 1), and much more 
to the same effect. (See Weber Alésyn. Theol. p. 51, &c., to whom 
are due most of the above references.) 

And this belief was shared by St. Paul’s contemporaries. ‘ The 
planting of them is rooted for ever: they shall not be plucked out 
all the days of the heaven: for the portion of the Lord and the 
inheritance of God is Israel’ (Ps. Sol. xiv. 3); ‘ Blessed art thou of 
the Lord, O Israel, for evermore’ (28. viii. 41) ; ‘ Thou didst choose 
the seed of Abraham before all the nations, and didst set thy name 
before us, O Lord: and thou wilt abide among us for ever’ (2d. ix. 
17,18). While Israel is always to enjoy the Divine mercy, sinners, 
i.e. Gentiles, are to be destroyed before the face of the Lord 
(#5. xii. 7, 8). So again in 4 Ezra, they have been selected while 
Esau has been rejected (iii. 16). And this has not been done as part 
of any larger Divine purpose; Israel is the end of the Divine action ; 
for Israel] the world was created (vi. 55); it does not in any way 
exist for the benefit of other nations, who are of no account; they 
are as spittle, as the dropping from a vessel (vi. 55, 56). More 
instances might be quoted ( /udzlees xix. 16; xxii. g; Apoc. Baruch 
xlviii. 20, 23; Ixxvii. 3), but the above are enough to illustrate the 
position St. Paul is combating. The Jew believed that his race 
was joined to God by a covenant which nothing could dissolve, 
and that he and his people alone were the centre of all God’s 
action in the creation and government of the world. 

This idea St. Paul combats. But it is important to notice how 
the whole of the O.T. conception is retained by him, but 
broadened and illuminated. Educated as a Pharisee, he had 
held the doctrine of election with the utmost tenacity. He had 
believed that his own nation had been chosen from among all the 
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kingdoms of the earth. He still holds the doctrine, but the 
Christian revelation has given a meaning to what had been a nar- 
row privilege, and might seem an arbitrary choice. His view is 
now widened. The world, not Israel, is the final end of God’s 
action. This is the key to the explanation of the great difficulty 
the rejection of Israel. Already in the words that he has used 
above 9 car’ ékhoyiy mpdbcous he has shown the principle which he 
is working out. The mystery which had been hidden from the 
foundation of the world has been revealed (Rom. xvi. 26). There 
is still a Divine éxAoyn, but it is now realized that this is the result 
of a mpddeots, a universal Divine purpose which had worked through 
the ages on the principle of election, which was now beginning to 
be revealed and understood, and which St. Paul will explain and 
vindicate in the chapters that follow (cf. Eph. i. 4, 11; iii. 11). 

We shall follow St. Paul in his argument as he gradually works 
it out. Meanwhile it is convenient to remember the exact point he 
has reached. He has shown that God has not been untrue to any 
promise in making a selection from among the Israel of his own 
day; He is only acting on the principle He followed in selecting 
the Israelites and rejecting the Edomites and Ishmaelites. By the 
introduction of the phrase 4 ar’ cedoyny mpdGecrs St. Paul has also 
suggested the lines on which his argument will proceed, 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT INCONSISTENT 
WITH THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


IX. 14-29. But secondly it may be urged: ‘ Surely then 
God ts unjust. No, if you turn to the Scriptures you will 
see that He has the right to confer His favours on whom He 
will (as He did on Moses) or to withhold them (as ‘fe did 
From Pharaoh) (vv. 14-18). 

Lf it is further urged, Why blame me sf I like Pharaoh 
reject God's offer, and thus fulfil His will? TI reply, It is 
your part not to cavil but to submit. The creature may not 
complain against the Creator, any more than the vessel 
against the potter (vv. 19-21). Stall less when God's purpose 
has been so beneficent, and that to a body so mixed as this 
Christian Church of ours, chosen not only from the Fews but 
also from the Gentiles (vv. 22-24) ;—as indeed was foretold 
(vv. 25-29). 
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“But there is a second objection which may be raised. ‘If 
what you say is true that God rejects one and accepts another 
apart from either privilege of birth or human merit, is not His 
conduct arbitrary and unjust?’ What answer shall we make to 
this? Surely there is no injustice with God. Heaven forbid that 
{should say so. Iam only laying down clearly the absolute character 
of the Divine sovereignty. “ The Scripture has shown us clearly 
the principles of Divine action in two typical and opposed incidents: 
that of Moses exhibiting the Divine grace, that of Pharaoh ex- 
hibiting the Divine severity. Take the case of Moses. When he 
demanded a sign of the Divine favour, the Lord said (Ex. xxxiii. 
17-19) ‘ Thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
name ... I will make all my goodness pass before thee ; I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.’ ‘These words imply that grace comes 
to man not because he is determined to attain it, not because he 
exerts himself for it as an athlete in the races, but because he has 
found favour in God’s sight, and God shows mercy towards him: 
they prove in fact the perfect spontaneousness of God’s action. 
So in the case of Pharaoh. The Scripture (in Ex. ix. 16) tells us 
that at the time of the plagues of Egypt these words were ad- 
dressed to him: ‘I have given thee thy position and place, that 
I may show forth in thee my power, and that my name might be 
declared in all the earth.’ ™ Those very Scriptures then to which 
you Jews so often and so confidently appeal, show the absolute 
character of God’s dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy 
or favour and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon 
the Divine will. 

%* But this leads to a third objection. If man’s destiny be 
simply the result of God’s purpose, if his hardness of heart is 
a state which God Himself causes, why does God find fault? His 
will is being accomplished. There is no resistance being offered. 
Obedience or disobedience is equally the result of His purpose. 
* Such questions should never be asked. Consider what is in- 
volved in your position as man. A man’s relation to God is such 
that whatever God does the man has no right to complain or object 
or reply. The Scriptures have again and again represented the 
relation of God to man under the image of a potter and the 
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vessels that he makes. Can you conceive (to use the words of 
the prophet Isaiah) the vessel saying to its maker: ‘Why did you 
make me thus?’ ™ The potter has complete control over the lump 
of clay with which he works, he can make of it one vessel for an 
honourable purpose, another for a dishonourable purpose. This 
exactly expresses the relation of man to his Maker. God has 
made man, made him from the dust of the earth. He has as 
absolute control over His creature as the potter has. No man 
before Him has any right, or can complain of injustice. He is 
absolutely in God’s hands. ™ This is God’s sovereignty; even 
if He had been arbitrary we could not complain. But what 
becomes of your talk of injustice when you consider how He has 
acted? Although a righteous God would desire to exhibit the 
Divine power and wrath in a world of sin; even though He were 
dealing with those who were fit objects of His wrath and had 
become fitted for destruction; yet He bore with them, full of long- 
suffering for them, * and with the purpose of showing all the wealth 
of His glory on those who are vessels deserving His mercy, whom 
as we have already shown He has prepared even from the 
beginning, “fa mercy all the greater when it is remembered that 
we whom He has called for these privileges are chosen not only 
from the Jews, but also from the Gentiles, Gentiles who were 
bound to Him by no covenant. Surely then there has been no 
injustice but only mercy. 

*° And remember finally that this Divine plan of which you 
complain is just what the prophets foretold. They prophesied the 
calling of the Gentiles. Hosea (i. 20, and ii. 23) described how 
those who were not within the covenant should be brought into it 
and called by the very name of the Jews under the old Covenant, 
‘the people of God,’ ‘the beloved of the Lord,’ ‘the sons of the 
living God.’ ™ And this wherever throughout the whole world 
they had been placed in the contemptuous position of being, as he 
expressed it, ‘no people.’ Equally do we find the rejection of 
{srael—all but a remnant of it—foretold. Isaiah (x. 22) stated, 
‘Even though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand 
of the seashore, yet it is only a remnant that shall be saved, * for 
a sharp and decisive sentence will the Lord execute upon the earth.’ 
® And similarly in an earlier chapter (i. g) he had foretold the com- 
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plete destruction of Israel with the exception of a small remnant: 
‘Unless the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, we should have 
been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Gomorrah.’ 


14-29. St. Paul now states for the purpose of refutation a 
possible objection. He has just shown that God chooses men 
independently of their works according to His own free determina- 
tion, and the deduction is implied that He is free to choose or 
reject members of the chosen race. The objection which may be 
raised is, ‘if what you say is true, God is unjust,’ and the argument 
would probably be continued, ‘we know God is not unjust, there- 
fore the principles laid down are not true.’ In answer, St. Paul 
shows that they cannot be unjust or inconsistent with God’s action, 
for they are exactly those which God has declared to be His in those 
very Scriptures on which the Jews with whom St. Paul is arguing 
would especially rely. 

14. vi ody épodpev; see on iii. 5, a very similar passage: el 3¢ § 
adiaia nay Geod dsxarcocvvyny cuviornas, ti epoipey; py Gdixes 6 Oeds 
5 émupéper ry cpynv; ... wy yévore, The expression is used as 
always to introduce an objection which is stated only to be 
refuted. 

p}: implying that s negative answer may be expected, as in 
the instance just quoted. 

wapdre Ccg. Cf. ii. x4 ob ydp dots specwmeAdnWia rapa rH eq 
Eph. vi. 9; Prov. viii. 30, of Wisdom dwelling with God, gun» 
Tap avt@ appd{ovca. 

ph yévorro. Cf. iii. 4. The expression is generally used as here 
to express St. Paul’s horror at an objection ‘which he has stated 
for the purpose of refutation and which is blasphemous in itself or 
one that his opponent would think to be such. 

16-19. According to Origen, followed by many Fathers and 
some few modern commentators, the section wv. 15-19 contains 
not St. Paul’s own words, but a continuation of the objection put 
into the mouth of his opponent, finally to be refuted by the 
indignant disclaimer of ver. 20. Such a construction which was 
adopted in the interest of free-will is quite contrary to the structure 
of the sentence and of the argument. In every case in which pa 
yévosre occurs it is followed by an answer to the objection direct or 
indirect. Moreover if this had been the construction the inter- 
togative sentence would not have been introduced by the particle 
py expecting a negative answer, but would have been in a form 
which would suggest an affirmative reply. 

15. ry yap Mwoy Adyes. The ydép explains and justifies the 
strong denial contained in js) yévorro, Too much stress must not 
be laid on the emphasis given to the name by its position; yet it 18 
obvious that the instance chosen adds considerably to the strength 
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of the argument. Moses, if any one, might be considered to have 
deserved God’s mercy, and the name of Moses would be that most 
respected by St. Paul’s opponents. Aé¢yes without a nominative for 
@cds Aéyee is a common idiom in quotations (cf. Rom. xv. 10; 
Gal. iii. 16; Eph. iv. 8; v. 14). 

defjow bv Gy ded, «7.4: ‘I will have mercy on whomsoever 
I have mercy.’ The emphasis is on the é» dv, and the words are 
quoted to mean that as it is God who has made the offer of salva- 
tion to men, it is for Him to choose who are to be the recipients of 
His grace, and not for man to dictate to Him. The quotation is 
from the LXX of Ex. xxxiii. 19 which is accurately reproduced. 
It is a fairly accurate translation of the original, there being only 
a slight change in the tenses. The Hebrew is ‘I am gracious to 
whom I will be gracious,’ the LXX ‘I will be gracious to whom- 
soever I am gracious.’ But St. Paul uses the words with a some- 
what different emphasis. Moses had said, ‘ Show me, I pray thee, 
thy glory.’ And He said, ‘I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and will proclaim the name of the Lord before thee: and 
I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy 
on whom I will show mercy.’ The point of the words in the 
original context is rather the certainty of the Divine grace for those 
whom God has selected ; the point which St. Paul wishes to prove 
is the independence and freedom of the Divine choice. 

d\ejow ... oixretpjow. The difference between these words 
seems to be something the same as that between Avmy and ddvm in 
ver, 2. The first meaning ‘compassion,’ the second ‘distress’ or 
‘pain,’ such as expresses itself in outward manifestation. (Cf. 
Godet, ad Joe.) 

16. dpa ody introduces as an inference from the special instance 
given the general principle of God’s method of action. Cf. ver. 8 
Toit éorwv, ver. 11 wa, where the logical method in each case is the 
same although the form of expression is different. 

toU Qédovtos, k.7.A. ‘God’s mercy is in the power not of human 
desire or human effort, but of the Divine compassion itself.’ The geni- 
tives are dependent on the idea of mercy deduced from the previous 
verse. With @édovros may be compared Jo. i. 12, 13 axe avrois 
éLovoiay réxva Oeovd yeveoOasr... ot ove é& aiudrwy, ovdé dx OeAnparos 
capkés, ovdé éx OeAnpatos avdpds, ddr’ éx Geod éyernOnoavy. The meta- 
phor of tod tpéxovros is a favourite one with St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
24, 26; Phil. ii. 16; Gal. ii. 3; v. 7). 

In wv. 7-13 St. Paul might seem to be dealing with families or 
groups of people; here however he is distinctly dealing with in- 
dividuals and lays down the principle that God’s grace does not 
necessarily depend upon anything but God’s will. ‘Not that 
I have not reasons to do it, but that I need not, in distributing of 
mercies which have no foundation in the merits of men, render 
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any other reason or motive but mine own will, whereby I may do 
whatI will with mine own. Hammond, 

The MSS. vary curiously in the orthography of éAeéw, dred. In ver. 16 
® ABDEFG support cAcdw (éAe@vros), BYK &e. éteéw (édcovvros); in 
ver. 18 the position is reversed, éAedw (€\e@) having only DFG in its 
favour; in Jude 22 éAcdw (éAeGre) is supported by NB alone. See WH. 
dvetrod. ii, App. p. 166, 

17. ddyes ydp 4 ypady: ‘and as an additional proof showing 
that the principle just enunciated (in ver. 16) is true not merely in 
an instance of God’s mercy, but also of His severity, take the 
language which the Scripture tells us was addressed to Pharaoh.’ 
On the form of quotation cf. Gal. iii. 8, 22; there was probably no 
reason for the change of expression from ver. 15; both were well- 
known forms used in quoting the O. T. and both could be used 
indifferently. 

te Gapas. The selection of Moses suggested as a natural 
contrast that of his antagonist Pharaoh. In God’s dealings with 
these two individuals, St. Paul finds examples of His dealings with 
the two main classes of mankind. 

eis adrd roiro, x.r.k.: taken with considerable variations, which in 
some cases seem to approach the Hebrew, from the LXX of Ex. ix. 
16 (see below). The quotation is taken from the words which Moses 
was directed to address to Pharaoh after the sixth plague, that of 
boils. ‘For now I had put forth my hand and smitten thee and 
thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut off from the 
earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee to stand, 
for to show thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth.’ The words in the original mean that 
God has prevented Pharaoh from being slain by the boils in order 
that He might more completely exhibit His power; St. Paul by 
slightly changing the language generalizes the statement and 
applies the words to the whole appearance of Pharaoh in the field 
of history. Just as the career of Moses exhibits the Divine mercy, 
so the career of Pharaoh exhibits the Divine severity, and in both 
cases the absolute sovereignty of God is vindicated. 

déqjyeipa : ‘1 have raised thee up, placed thee in the field of 
history. There are two main interpretations of this word pos- 
sible. (1) It has been taken to mean, ‘I have raised thee up 
from sickness,’ so Gif. and others, ‘I have preserved thee and not 
taken thy life as I might have done.’ This is in all probability the 
meaning of the original Hebrew, ‘I made thee to stand,’ and 
certainly that of the LXX, which paraphrases the words dernpybns. 
It is supported also by a reading in the Hexapla d&ernpnoa ce, by the 
Targum of Onkelos Ststinus' te ut estenderem tibt, and the Arabic 
Te reservavi ut ostenderem tibt. Although é£eyeipew does not seem 
to occur in this sense, it is used s Cor. vi. 14 of resurrection from 
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the dead, and the simple verb ¢yeipew in James v. 1§ means ‘ rais- 
ing from sickness.’ The words may possibly therefore have this 
sense, but the passage as quoted by St. Paul could not be so inter- 
preted. Setting aside the fact that he probably altered the reading 
of the LXX purposely, as the words occur here without any allusion 
to the previous sickness, the passage would be meaningless unless 
reference were made to the original, and would not justify the 
deduction drawn from it é» d€ déder axAnpives. 

(2) The correct interpretation (so Calv. Beng. Beyschlag Go. 
Mey. Weiss. Lips. Gore) is therefore one which makes St. Paul 
generalize the idea of the previous passage, and this is in accord- 
ance with the almost technical meaning of the verb e£eyeipew in the 
LXX. It is used of God calling up the actors on the stage of 
history. So of the Chaldaeans Hab. i. 6 didrs iSod eya é£eyeipw rovs 
Xaddaiovs: of a shepherd for the people Zech. xi. 16 didre i8od éya 
eLeyeipw rowpeva emi tiv yqv: of a great nation and kings Jer. xxvii. 
41 i8ob ads Epxeras dad Boppa, cat EOvos péya Kai Bacsheis woAdol 
eeyepOnoovra an’ érydrov tis yns. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the Samaritan Version, subsistere fe fect, and cer- 
tainly by the Syriac, 0d sd te comstitut ut ostenderem; and it ex- 
presses just the idea which the context demands, that God had 
declared that Pharaoh’s position was owing to His sovereign will 
and pleasure—in order to carry out His Divine purpose and plan. 

The interpretation which makes éfeyetpey mean ‘ call into being,’ 
‘create,’ has no support in the usage of the word, although not 
meonsistent with the context; and ‘to rouse to anger’ (Aug. de 
W. Fri. &c.) would require some object such as 6vydé», as in 
2 Mace. xiii. 4. 


The readings of the Latin Versions are as follows: Qsia iw hoc ipsum 
excitavi te,def, Vulg.; guia ad hoc ipsum te suscttavi, Orig.-lat.; guta in 
hoe ipsum excitavi te sesscitavs te, 2; guiain hoc thsum te servavd, Ambrstr., 
who adds ali codices sic habent, ad hoc te sssscttavi. Sive serwavi sive 
seescitav’s unus est sensus. 

The reading of the LXX is «at &vexey rovrou &ernpnOns iva dvdelfenua: ev 
sot riv loxdv pou, kal dmws dayyeAR 7d dvopd pou 2v racy TH yH. St. Paul’s 
variations are interesting. 

(1) «is aird rotro is certainly a better and more emphatic representation 
of the Hebrew than the somewhat weak rovrov évexey. The expression is 
clio. te Pauline (Rom. xiii. 6; a Cor. v. §; Eph. vi. 18, 23; 

ol. iv. 8). 

(2) éh-yespé ce represents better than the LXX the grammar of the Hebrew, 
‘I made thee to stand,’ but not the sense. The variants of the Hexapla 
(S:er}pyea) and other versions suggest that a more literal translation was in 
existence, but the word was very probably St. Paul’s own choice, selected to 
bring out more emphatically the meaning of the passage as he understood it. 

(3) évdei~wpor év col. St. Paul here follows the incorrect translation of 
the LXX. The Hebrew gives as the purpose of God’s action that Pharaoh 
may know God’s power, and as a further consequence that God’s name may 
be known in the world. The LXX assimilates the first clause to the second 
and gives it a similar meaning. 
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(4) dros... Saws. Here St. Paul obliterates the distinction which the 
LXX (followiug the Hebrew) had made of fa... &xos. But this alteration 
was only a natural result of the change in the LXX itself, by which the two 
clauses had become coordinate in thought. 

(§) For dvvays the LXX reads loyty. The reading of St. Paul appears 
as a variant in the Hexapla. 


18. dpa ody. Just as ver. 16 sums up the argument of the first part 
of this paragraph, so this verse sums up the argument as it has 
been amplified and expounded by the additional example. 

oxdnpuver: ‘hardens’; the word is suggested by the narrative of 
Exodus from which the former quotation is taken (Ex. iv. 21; vii. 
33 ix. 12; xX. 20, 27; xi.10; xiv. 4, 8, 17) and it must be translated in 
accordance with the O. T. usage, without any attempt at softening 
er evading its natural meaning. 


The Divine Sovereignty in the Old Testament. 


A second objection is answered and a second step in the argu- 
ment laid down. God is not unjust if He select one man or one 
nation for a high purpose and another for a low purpose, one man 
for His mercy and another for His anger. As is shown by the 
Scriptures, He has absolute freedom in the exercise of His Divine 
sovereignty. St. Paul is arguing against a definite opponent, 
a typical Jew, and he argues from premises the validity of which 
chat Jew must admit, namely, the conception of God contained in 
the O. T. There this is clearly laid down—-the absolute sove- 
reignty of God, that is to say, His power and His right to dispose 
the course of human actions as He will. He might select Israel 
for a high office, and Edom for a degraded part: He might 
select Moses as an example of His mercy, Pharaoh as an example 
of His anger. If this be granted He may (on grounds which the 
Jew must admit), if He will, select some Jews and some Gentiles 
for the high purpose of being members of His Messianic kingdom, 
while He rejects to an inferior part the mass of the chosen people. 

This is St. Paul’s argument. Hence there is no necessity for 
softening (as some have attempted to do) the apparently harsh 
expression of ver. 18, ‘whom He will He hardeneth.’ St. Paul 
says no more than he had said in i. 20-28, where he described the 
final wickedness of the world as in a sense the result of the Divine 
action. In both passages he is isolating one side of the Divine 
action; and in making theological deductions from his language 
these passages must be balanced by others which imply the Divine 
love and human freedom. It will be necessary to do this at the 
close of the discussion. At present we must be content with 
St. Paul’s conclusion, that God as sovereign has the absolute right 
and power of disposing of men’s lives as He will 
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We must not soften the passage. On the other hand, we must 
not read into it more than it contains: as, for example, Calvin 
does. He imports various extraneous ideas, that St. Paul speaks 
of election to salvation and of reprobation to death, that men 
were created that they might perish, that God’s action not only 
might be but was arbitrary: Hoc enim vult efficere apud nos, ul - 
tn ea quae apparel inter electos et reprobos diversitate, mens nostra 
contenta sit quod ita visum fuertt Deo, alios illuminare tn salutem, 
alios in mortem excaecare ... Corrutt ergo frivolum illud efugtum quod 
de praescientia Scholastict habent, Neque enim praevidert ruinam im- 
prorum a Domino Paulus tradit, sed e1us consilio et voluntate ordinart, 
quemadmodum et Solomo docet, non modo praecognilum fuisse imptorum 
interitum, sed imptos tpsos futsse destinato creatos ul perirent. 

The Apostle says nothing about eternal life or death, He says 
nothing about the principles upon which God does act; he never 
says that His action ig arbitrary (he will prove eventually that it 
is not so), but only that if 1t be na Jew who accepts the Scripture 
has any right to complain. He never says or implies that Goa 
1as created man for the purpose of his damnation. What he does 
say is that in His government of the world God reserves to Him- 
self perfect freedom of dealing with man on His own conditions 
and not on man’s. So Gore, op. ctf. p. 40, sums up the argument: 
‘God always revealed Himself as retaining His liberty of choice, 
as refusing to tie Himself, as selecting the historic examples of 
His hardening judgement and His compassionate good will, so as 
to baffle all attempts on our part to create His vocations by our 
own efforts, or anticipate the persons whom He will use for His 
purposes of mercy or of judgement.’ 


18. épeis por ody. Hardly are the last words 8» &¢ Odes oxAn- 
pove. out of St. Paul’s mouth than he imagines his opponent in 
controversy catching at an objection, and ke at once takes it up and 
forestalls him. By substituting this phrase for the more usual 
ri oty épotpev, St. Paul seems to identify himself less with his 
opponent’s objection. 


por ovr is the reading of N¢ ABE, Orig. 1/3 Jo.-Damase.; ofy os of the 
TR. is supported by DEF GK L &c., Vulg. Boh., Orig. 3/3 and Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt. It is the substitution of the more usual order. 


ti &ru péuderar : ‘why considering that it is God who hardens 
me does He still find fault?’ Why does he first produce a 
position of disobedience to His will, and then blame me for falling 
into it? The én implies that a changed condition has been pro- 
duced which makes the continuation of the previous results sur- 
prising. So Rom. iii. 7 ef 8€ 9 dAndea rod Geot ev rE cup Wevopani 
nepiarevoev eis thy Sé€av abrod, ri ért edy@ &s dwaprwdds Kplwopas ; 
Rom. vi. 8 ofrmes drebavomer rH duaptiq, rs ers (nooper dp arp; 
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vi Ev pdupera: ig read by TR. and RV. with AK LP &c., Vulg. Syrr. 
Bok., and many Fathers. BD E F G, Orig.-lat. Hieron. insert ofv after 7/. 
BouAyjpan, which occurs in only two other passages in the N. T. 

(Acts xxvii. 43; : Pet. iv. 3) seems to be substituted for the 
ordinary word @Anua as implying more definitely the deliberate 
purpose of God. 

avOdornxe. Perfect with present sense; cf. Rom. xiii. 2 dcre 
é dyriracodpevos rp eLovoig ti rov Ocod diatayy avOéorneev, Winer, 
§ xl. 4, p. 342, E.T. The meaning is not: ‘who is able to 
resist,’ but ‘what man is there who is resisting God’s will?’ There 
is no resistance being offered by the man who disobeys; he is only 
doing what God has willed that he should do. 

20. Sdv@pwme. The form in which St. Paul answers this question 
is rhetorical, but it is incorrect to say that he refuses to argue. 
The answer he gives, while administering a severe rebuke to his 
opponent, contains also a logical refutation. He reminds him 
that the real relation of every man to God (hence & dvépare) ia 
that of created to Creator, and hence not only has he no right 
to complain, but also God has the Creator’s right to do what He 
will with those whom He has Himself moulded and fashioned. 

pevoivye : ‘nay rather, a strong correction. The word seems 
to belong almost exclusively to N. T. Greek, and would be impossible 
at the beginning of a sentence in classical Greek. Cf. Rom. x. 18; 
Phil. iii. 8; but probably not Luke xi. 28. 


& dyOpume pevoivye is read by & AB (but B om. ye as in Phil. ifi. 8), 
Orig. 1/4 Jo.-Damasc.; pevodvye is omitted by DFG, defg Vulg., 
Orig.-lat., and inserted before @ dv@pwne by N° D°K LP and later MSS., 
Orig. 3/4, Chrys. Theod.-mops Thdrt. &c. The same MSS. (F Gdfg) and 
Orig.-lat. omit the word again in x. 18, and in Phil. iiii 8 BDEFGKL 
and other authorities read pév ody alone. The expression was omitted as 
unusual by many copyists, and when restored in the margin crept into 
a different position in the verse. 


ph épet 73 wAdopa, x.7.A. The conception of the absolute power 
of the Creator over His creatures as represented by the power of 
the potter over his clay was a well-known O. T. idea which 
St. Paul shared with his opponent and to which therefore he could 
appeal with confidence. Both the idea and the language are bor- 
rowed from Is. xlv. 8-10 éyw eips Kupsos 6 xrivas oe’ moiov BéAtiov 
Kareoxevaca os mnddv Kepapews... ph epet 6 mndds Te Kepapet Ti 
sroteis, Ort ovx épyatn ovdé exes xeipas; pn amoxpiOnoera TO mAGo pa 
wpos Tov mdcavra avré* and Is. xxix. 16 odx os 6 mnAds TOd Kepa- 
péws ropirbnoecbe; py pei ro mAdo pa TH TAGoayTe avTd Od ov pe 
ésdacas; Td woinna TH wooarvTs OV ovverds pe emoinoas; Cf. also 
Is, Ixiv. 8; Jer. xviii. 6; Eccles. xxxvi. [xxxiii.] 13. 

21. 4 obx exe. efouctay: ‘if you do not accept this you will be 
compelled to confess that the potter has not complete control over 
his clay—an absurd idea.’ The unusual position of rod myAod, which 
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should of course be taken with ¢fovalay, is intended to emphasize 
the contrast between xepayevs and mnAds, as suggesting the true 
relations of man and God. 

éupdparos: ‘the lump of clay.’ Cf. Rom. xi. 16; 1 Cor. v. 6, 7; 
Gal. v.9. The exact point to which this metaphor isto be pressed 
may be doubtful, and it must always be balanced by language used 
elsewhere in St. Paul’s Epistles; but it is impossible to argue that 
there is no idea of creation implied: the potter is represented not 
merely as adapting for this or that purpose a vessel already made, 
but as making out of a mass of shapeless material one to which he 
gives a character and form adapted for different uses, some 
honourable, some dishonourable. 

& pev eis rephy oxeios, x.d.: cf. Wisd. xv. 7 (see below): 
2 Tim. ii. 20 év peyddn 8é oikig ove forts pdvov oxen xpvoa Kal 
dpyupa, dda cat EvAwa Kai Corpdawa, kai & pev els reysny, A dé els dripiav. 
But there the side of human responsibility is emphasized, day ody rss 
exxaldpn éavrdv ard rovtav, éotas rKevos eis Tiny, K.TA. 

The point of the argument is clear. Is there any injustice if 
God has first hardened Pharaoh’s heart and then condemned him, 
if Israel is rejected and then blamed for being rejected? The answer 
is twofold. In vv. 19~21 God’s conduct is shown to be right under 
all circumstances. In vv. 22 sq. it is explained or perhaps rather 
hinted that He has a beneficent purpose in view. In wv. 19-31 
St. Paul shows that for God to be unjust is impossible. As He has 
made man, man is absolutely in His power. Just as we do not 
consider the potter blameable if he makes a vessel for a dishonour- 
able purpose, so we must not consider God unjust if He chooses to 
make a man like Pharaoh for a dishonourable part in history. Post- 
quam demonstratum est, Deum tla egisse, demonstratum etiam est omnti- 
bus, qui Most credunt, eum convenienter suae tushitiae egisse. Wetstein. 

As in ili. § St. Paul brings the argument back to the absolute 
fact of God’s justice, so here he ends with the absolute fact of 
God’s power and right. God had not (as the Apostle will show) 
acted arbitrarily, but if He had done so what was man that he 
should complain? 

22. ei 5é Odwv 6 Ocds, a.r.A.: ‘but if God, &c., what will you say 
then?’ like our English idiom ‘What and if’ There is no apo- 
dosis to the sentence, but the construction, although grammatically 
incomplete, is by no means unusual: cf. Jo. vi. 61, 62 rovro duas 
oxavdarive ; éay ody Oewpnte roy vid» rov dvOpmmov dvaBaivovra Gov 
jy ro mpdrepov; Acts xxiii. g ovdéy xaxdy eipicxopey dv r@ dvOpane 
rovr@’ «i 8¢ wveipa éddAnoey aire # dyyedos; Luke xix. 41, 42 «al ds 
ifyy:cev, dv ray wow exdavoev dx’ airy A€yor Ste El Eyvas év tH Hpuepg 
ravty Kai ov rd mpds «ipyynvy. There is no difficulty (as Oltramare 
seems to think) in the length of the sentence. All other con- 
structions, such as an attempt to find am apodosis in asl ie 
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yropion, in obs xai éxddeoer, or even in ver. 31 ri ody épotper, are 
needlessly harsh and unreal. 

The 8€ (which differs from od»: cf. Jo. vi. 62; Acts xxiii. g), 
although not introducing a strong opposition to the previous 
sentence, implies a change of thought. Enough has been said to 
preserve the independence of the Divine will, and St. Paul suggests 
another aspect of the question, which will be expounded more 
fully later ;—one not in any way opposed to the freedom of the 
Divine action, but showing as a matter of fact how this freedom 
has been exhibited. ‘But if God, notwithstanding His Divine 
sovereignty, has in His actual dealings with mankind shown such 
unexpected mercy, what becomes of your complaints of injustice ?’ 

@&wv. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
should be translated ‘because God wishes,’ or ‘although God 
wishes.’ (1) In the former case (so de W. and most commenta- 
tors) the words mean, ‘God because He wishes to show the 
terrible character of His wrath restrains His hands, until, as in the 
case of Pharaoh, He exhibits His power by a terrible overthrow. 
He hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that the judgement might 
be more terrible.’ (2) In the latter case (Mey.-W. Go. Lips. 
Gif.), ‘God, although His righteous anger might naturally lead to 
His making His power known, has through His kindness delayed 
and borne with those who had become objects that deserved His 
wrath.’ That this is correct is shown by the words év moAAj jaxpo- 
Ovpia, which are quite inconsistent with the former interpretation, 
and by the similar passage Rom. ii. 4, where it is distinctly stated 
TO xpnotévy vod Ocov eis perdvody we aye. Even if St. Paul occa- 
sionally contradicts himself, that is no reason for making him do so 
unnecessarily. As Liddon says the three points added in this 
sentence, the natural wrath of God against sin and the violation of 
His law, the fact that the objects of His compassion were cxevy 
épyyjs, and that they were fitted for destruction, all intensify the 
difficulty of the Divine restraint. 

evBeiEacbar thy épyhvy nal yvwpioas +d Suvardv adrod are reminis- 
cences of the language used in the case of Pharaoh, évdeiEwpas ev 
ool tiv Suvapiv pov. 

oxetn dpyis: ‘vessels which deserve God’s anger’; the image of 
the previous verse is continued. The translation ‘destined for 
God’s anger’ would require oxevn eis épynv: and the change of con- 
struction from the previous verse must be intentional. 

xatnptiopéva eis dwwheray: ‘prepared for destruction.’ The 
construction is purposely different from that of the corresponding 
words 4 mpontoipacev, St. Paul does not say ‘whom God pre- 
pared for destruction’ (Mey.), although in a sense at any rate he 
could have done so (ver. 18 and i. 24, &c.), for that would conflict 
with the argument ot the sentence; nor does he say that they 
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had fitted themselves for destruction (Chrys. Theoph. Oecum 
Grotius Beng.), although, as the argument in chap. x shows, he 
could have done so, for this would have been to impair the con- 
ception of God’s freedom of action which at present he wishes to 
emphasize; but he says just what is necessary for his immediate 
purpose—they were fitted for eternal destruction (drédea opp. to 
gernpia). That is the point to which he wishes to attract our 
attention. 

23. nai tva yvwpiog. These words further develop and explain 
God’s action so as to silence any objection. St. Paul states that 
God has not only shown great long-suffering in bearing with those 
fitted for destruction, but has done so in order to be able to show 
mercy to those whom He has called: the «at therefore couples iva 
yropion in thought with ev moAAy paxpoOvpig. St. Paul is no longer 
(see ver. 24) confining himself to the special case of Pharaoh, 
although he still remembers it, as his language shows, but he is 
considering the whole of God’s dealings with the unbelieving Jews, 
and is laying down the principles which will afterwards be worked 
out in full—that the Jews had deserved God’s wrath, but that He 
had borne with them with great long-suffering both for their own 
sakes and for the ultimate good of His Church. In these verses, as 
in the expression 4 car’ éxdoyyv mpd0eors, St. Paul is in fact hinting 
at the course of the future argument, and in that connexion they 
must be understood. 


On the exact construction of these words there has been great variety of 
opinion, and it may be convenient to mention some divergent views. 
(1) WH. on the authority of B, several minuscules, Vulg. Boh. Sah., Orig.-lat. 
3/3 omit ai. This makes the construction simpler, but probably for that very 
reason should be rejected. A reviser or person quoting would naturally omit 
wal: it is difficult to understand why it should be inserted: moreover on such 
a point as this the authority of versions is slighter, since to omit a pleonastic «ai 
would come within the ordinary latitude of interpretation necessary for their 
purpose. There is some resemblance to xvi. 27. In both cases we find the 
same MS. supporting a reading which we should like to accept, but which 
has much the appearance of being an obvious correction. (3) Calv. Grot. 
de W. Alf. and others make «ai couple @éAowv and iva yvapicp. But 
this obliges us to take OéAw ... évdcifac@as as expressing the purpose 
of the sentence which is both impossible Greek and gives a meaning 
inconsistent with paxpoOvuig. (3) Fri. Beyschlag and others couple iva 
ywopioy and els dmwAcsay; but this is to read an idea of purpose into 
warnptiapéva which it does not here possess. (4) To make «al fva 
give the apodosis of the sentence «i 62 as (Ols. Ewald, &c.), or to 
create a second sentence repeating el, eat ei fva... (supposing a second 
ellipse), or to find a verb hidden im é«dAesev, supposing that St. Paul meant 
to write xai et iva yvwpicy .. . éxddeoer but changed the construction and put 
the verb into a relative sentence (Go. Oltramare); all these are quite im- 
possible and quite unnecessary constructions, 


voy whoitoy, x.7.d.: cf. ii. 4; Eph, iii. 16 xara vd sAovros rie 8dfq1 
abros, 
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& apontoipacey eis Bégav: the best commentary on these words 
is Rom. viii. 28-30. 
We*may note the very striking use made of this metaphor of the potter’s 
wheel and the cup by Browning, Rabbi ben Esra, xxvi-xxxii. We may 
especially illustrate the words & xponroipacey els défay, 


But I need now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest man; 


So take and use thy work ! 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim | 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned | 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same | 


24. obs kai éxddeoev pais: ‘even us whom He has called’ 
The ovs is attracted into the gender of jas. The relative clause 
gives an additional fact in a manner not unusual with St. Paul. 
Rom, i. 6 é ols core xai ipeis: 2 Tim. i. 10 poricavros 8€ fwiy ead 
apOapotay ba rod edbayyediov, eis & éréOny éyd xnpvé. The calling of the 
Gentiles is introduced not because it was a difficulty St. Paul was 
discussing, bat because, as he shows afterwards, the calling of the 
Gentiles had come through the rejection of the Jews. 

There have been two main lines of interpretation of the above 
three verses. (1) According to the one taken above they modify 
and soften the apparent harshness of the preceding passage (19-21). 
That this is the right view is shown by the exegetical con- 
siderations given above, and by the drift of the argument which 
culminating as it does in a reference to the elect clearly implies 
some mitigation in the severity of the Divine power as it has been 
described. (2) The second view would make the words of ver. 22 
continue and emphasize this severity of tone : ‘ And even if God has 
borne with the reprobate for a time only in order to exhibit more 
clearly the terror of His wrath, and in order to reveal His mercy 
to the elect, even then what right have you—man that you are— 
to complain?’ Cf. Calvin: Za sz dominus ad aliqguod tempus patienter 
sustinel... ad demonstranda suae severitatis tudicta ...ad viriutem 
suam tllustrandam,.. .praeterea guo inde motior fiat ef clarius elucescat 
suae in electos misertcordiae amphiudo: quid in hac dispensatione 
misericordiae dignum ? 

25. és xoi: ‘and this point, the rejection of the Jews and the 
calling of the Gentiles, is foretold by the prophet.’ St. Paul now 
proceeds to give additional force to his argument by a series of 
quotations from the O. T., which are added as a sort of appendix 
to the first main section of his argument 

nadéow ... Hyarnpevnyv—quoted from the LXX of Hosea ii. 23 
with some alterations. In the original passage the words refer 
to the ten tribes. A son and daughter of Hosea are named Lo- 
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ammi, ‘not a people’ and Lo-ruhamah, ‘without mercy,’ to signify 
the fallen condition of the ten tribes; and Hosea prophesies their 
restoration (cf. Hosea i. 6, 8, 9). St. Paul applies the principle 
which underlies these words, that God can take into His covenant 
those who were previously cut off from it, to the calling of the 
Gentiles. A similar interpretation of the verse was held by the 
Rabbis. Pesachim viii f. Dixit R. Ekeser: Non alia de causa in 
exilium ef capiivitatem mistt Deus S. B. Israelem inter nationes, nisi 
ui facerent mulios proselytos S. D. Oseae ii. 25 (23) ef seram eam 
miki im terram, Numguid homo seminal salum mist ui colligal 
maulios cores iriiicy? Wetstein. 


The LXX reads dAchow ny ods hAenpdryr, wad 2p3 7H od AGP pow Aads pow 
a ot, but for the first clause which agrees with the Hebrew the Vatican 
substitutes dyarjow my obs dyarguéryr. St. Paul inverts the onler of the 
clauses, so that the reference to rér ob Aady pov, which seems estas. to 
suit the Gentiles, comes first, and for ép substitutes «a\éow which naturally 
crept im from the déedAcver of the previous verse, and changes the construc- 
tion of the clause to suit the new word. In the second clause St. Paul seems 
to have used a text containing the reading of the Vatican MS., for the latter 
ean hardly have been altered to harmonize with him. St. Peter makes use of 
the passage with the reading of the majority of MSS.: of word od Aads, pdr RN 
Aads Gov, of ods jAenMEra, voy 53 AenOdrres (1 Pet. ii. ro). 


xadéow with a double accusative can only mean ‘I will name,’ 
although the word has been suggested by its previous occurrence 
in another sense. 

26. nat ora, dv re rémy ... deat xr.A. St. Paul adds a passage 
with a similar purport from another part of Hosea (i. ro). The 
meaning is the same and the application to the present purpose 
based on exactly the same principles, The habit had probably 
arisen of quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles; and 
‘hese would become commonplaces, which at a not much later date 
might be collected together in writing, see Hatch, Zssays in Bidlical 
Greek, p. 103, and cf. Rom. iii. ro, The only difference between 
St. Paul’s quotation and the LXX is that he inserts éxei: this insertion 
seems to emphasize the idea of the place, and it is somewhat difficult 
to understand what place is intended. (1) In the original the place 
referred to is clearly Palestine: and if that be St. Paul’s meaning 
he must be supposed to refer to the gathering of the nations at 
Jerusalem and the foundation of a Messianic kingdom there 
(ef. xi. 26). St. Paul is often strongly influenced by the language and 
even the ideas of Jewish eschatology, although in his more spiritual 
passages he seems to be quite freed from it. (2) If we neglect 
the meaning of the original, we may interpret éxei of the whole 
world. ‘Wheresoever on earth there may be Gentiles, who nave 
had to endure there the reproach of being not God's people, in 
that place they shall be called God’s people, for they will become 
members of His Church and it will be universal.’ 
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27,28. St. Paul has supported one side of his statement from 
the O. T., namely, that Gentiles should be called; he now passes 
on to justify the second, namely, that only a remnant of the Jews 
should be saved. 

27. dav § 8 dpiOuds ... ai ris yiis: quoted from the LXX of 
Is. x. 23, but considerably shortened. The LXX differs considerably 
from the Hebrew, which the translators clearly did not understand. 
But the variations in the form do not affect the meaning in any 
case. St. Paul reproduces accurately the idea of the original 
passage. The context shows that the words must be translated 
‘only a remnant shall be saved,’ and that it is the cutting off of 
Israel by the righteous judgement of God that is foretold. Prof. 
Cheyne in 1884 translated the Hebrew: ‘For though thy people, 
O Israel, were as the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall 
return: a final work and a decisive, overflowing with righteousness | 
For a final work and a decisive doth the Lord, Jehovah Sabaoth, 
execute within all the land.’ 

28. Adyor yap ouvredov Kal cuvtépvwy woufoes Kupios emt rijs yijs : 
evvreASy, ‘accomplishing,’ ovrrcuvwy, ‘abridging.’ Cf. Is. xxviii. 22 
didnt ouvrerehecpéva eal cuvtetunuéva mpdypata fxovca mapa Kupiov 
SaBaab, & wove em wacay rh» yav. ‘For a word, accomplishing 
and abridging it, that is, a sentence conclusive and concise, will 
the Lord do upon the earth.’ 


Three critical points are of some interest: 

(1) The variations in the MSS. of the Gr. Test. For éréAciypo (dndAippa 
WH.) of the older MSS. (AB, Eus.), later authorities read xardveppa 
to agree with the LXX. ver. 28 Adyov yap suvreAGv wai cuvrépvow 
foanoe Kipios én rhs vis is the reading of 8 A B a few minusc., Pesh. Boh, 
Aeth., Eus. 2/3; Western and Syrian authorities add after ouvrépvav, ep 
Busasocvvy brs Adyow cuvtreTynpévoy to suit the LXX. Alford defends the 
TR. on the plea of homoeoteleuton (cwvrépyev and ovvrerpnuévoy), but the 
insertion of ydp after Adyoy which is preserved in the TR. (where it is 
ungrammatical) and does not occur in the text of the LXX, shows that the 
shortened form was what St. Paul wrote. 

(2) The variations from the LXX. The LXX reads nai édy yevnra 
& Aads “Iapa7jA ds H dypos THs Oaddoons, TO KaTdreppa aiTav owOjceETaL, 
Adyov ouvreday Kal ovyvrépven ey Sixcuocivy brs Adyor ouvrerpnpévoy Kupios 
sonoe ev TH oixovpery SAp. St. Paul substitutes dpiOuds rev vidy “Iopanad, 
a reminiscence from Hosea i. 10, the words immediately preceding those 

uoted by him above. The later part of the’ quotation he considerably 
ortens, 

(3) The variations of the LXX from the Hebrew. These appear to arise 
from an inability to translate. For ‘a final work and a decisive, overflowing 
with righteousness,’ they wrote ‘a word, accomplishing and abridging it in 
righteousness,’ and for ‘a final work and a decisive,’ ‘a word abridged will 
the Lord do,’ &e. 


29. mpocipyxey; ‘has foretold.’ A second passage is quoted in 


corroboration of the preceding. 
al ph Kipws u..d., quoted from the LXX of Is. i. 9, whick 
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again seems adequately to represent the Hebrew. ‘Even in the 
O. T., that book from which you draw your hopes, it is stated that 
Israel would be completely annihilated and forgotten but for 
2 small remnant which would preserve their seed and name.’ 


The Power and Rights of God as Creatov. 


St. Paul in this section (vv. 19-29) expands and strengthens 
the previous argument. He had proved in wv. 14-18 the absolute 
character of the Divine sovereignty from the O. T.; he now 
proves the same from the fundamental relations of God to man 
implied in that fact which all his antagonists must admit—that 
God had created man, This he applies in an image which was 
common in the O. T. and the Apocryphal writings, that of the 
potter and the clay. God has created man, and, as far as the 
question of ‘right’ and ‘justice’ goes, man cannot complain of 
his lot. He would not exist but for the will of God, and whether 
his lot be honourable or dishonourable, whether he be destined for 
eternal glory or eternal destruction, he has no ground for speak- 
ing of injustice. The application to the case in point is very 
clear. Ifthe Jews are to be deprived of the Messianic salvation, 
they have, looking at the question on purely abstract grounds, 
no right or ground of complaint. Whether or no God be 
arbitrary in His dealings with them does not matter: they must 
submit, and that without murmuring. 

This is clearly the argument. We cannot on the one hand 
minimize the force of the words by limiting them to a purely 
earthly destination: as Beyschlag, ‘out of the material of the 
human race which is at His disposal as it continues to come into 
existence to stamp individuals with this or that historical destina- 
tion,’ implying that St. Paul is making no reference either to the 
original creation of man or to his final destination, in both points 
erroneously. St. Paul’s argument cannot be thus limited. It is 
entirely based on the assumption that God has created man, and 
the use of the words eis ddéay, els draderay prove conclusively that 
he is looking as much as he ever does to the final end and 
destination of man. To limit them thus entirely deprives the 
passage of any adequate meaning. 

But on the other side it is equally necessary to see exactly how 
much St. Paul does say, and how much he does not. He never 
says, he carefully avoids saying, that God has created men for 
reprobation. What his argument would bear is that, supposing 
we isolate this point, the ‘rights’ of man against God or of God 
against man, then, even if God had created man for reprobation, 
man could have no grounds for complaint. 
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We must in fact remember—and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand St. Paul if we do not—that the three chapters ix—xi form 
one very closely reasoned whole. Here more than anywhere else 
in his writings, more clearly even than ini. 16—iii. 26, does St. Paul 
show signs of a definite method. He raises each point separately, 
argues it and then sets it aside. He deliberately isolates for a time 
the aspect under discussion. So Mr. Gore (op. cit. p. 37): ‘ His 
method may be called abstract or ideal: that is to say, he makes 
abstraction of the particular aspect of a subject with which he is 
immediately dealing, and—apparently indifferent to being misun- 
derstood—treats it in isolation; giving, perhaps, another aspect of 
the same subject in equal abstraction in a different place.’ He 
isolates one side of his argument in one place, one in another, 
and just for that very reason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his writings 
separated from its contexts and without modifying it by other 
passages presenting other aspects of the same questions. The 
doctrinal deductions must be made at the end of chap. xi and not 
of chap. ix. 

St. Paul is gradually working out a sustained argument. He 
has laid down the principle that God may choose and reject whom 
He wills, that He may make men for one purpose or another just 
as He wills, and if He will in quite an arbitrary manner. But it is 
already pointed out that this is not His method. He has shown 
long-suffering and forbearance. Some there were whom He had 
created, that had become fitted for destruction—as will be shown 
eventually, by their own act. These He has borne with—both 
for their own sakes, to give them room for repentance, and be- 
cause they have been the means of exhibiting His mercy on those 
whom He has prepared for His glory. The Apostle lays down 
the lines of the argument he will follow in chap. xi. 

The section concludes with a number of quotations from the 
O. T., introduced somewhat irregularly so far as method and 
arrangement go, to recall the fact that this Divine plan, which we 
shall find eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by 
the O. T. Prophets. 

(The argument of Rom. ix—xi is put for English readers in the 
most accessible and clearest form by Mr. Gore in the paper often 
quoted above in Studia Bibiica, iii. 37, ‘The argument of Romans 
ix—xi.’) 


The Relation of St. Paul's Argument tn chap. iz 
to the Book of Wisdom. 


Ia a note at the end of the first chapter of the Romans ce very marked 
wesemblance that exists between St. Paul’s language there and certain 
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passages in the Book of Wisdom has been pointed out. Again in the ninth 
chapter the same resemblance meets us, and demands some slight treatment 
in this place. The passages referred to occur mostly in Wisdom xi, xii. _ 

There is first of all similarity of subject. Wisdom x-xix form like 
Rom. ix-xi a sort of Philosophy of History. The writer devotes himself to 
exhibiting Wisdom as a power in the world, and throughout (influenced 
perhaps by associations connected with the place of his residence) contrasts 
the fortunes of the Israelites and Egyptians, just as St. Paul makes Moses 
and Pharaoh his two typical instances. 

And this resemblance is continued in details. 

The impossibility of resisting the Divine power is more than once dwelt 
on, and in language which has a very close resemblance with passages in the 
Romans. 


Rom. ix. 19, 20 épeis or obv, Tl era 
péuperar; T@ yap Bovdguats avtou 
tis dvOéoTnKE; ... ph epe 7d 
wAdopa 7@ nAdoavri, Th we éwol- 
Qoas ovTaS; 


Wisd. xi. a1 wal «pares Bpaxiovds 
gov Tis dvrioTHoeTat; 

xii. 12 ris yap épe?, Ti Ewolnaas; § 
vis dvrioTyoETar TH Kpipari gov: 
vis 88 éynadéoe oor kata eOvanv Grohe 
AdTov, & od éxoincas; 7) Tis «ls Ka7a- 
oraciv oo édkevceTar exducos Kata abi- 
wev avOphrap ; 


Both writers again lay great stress on the forbearance of God. 


Rom. ix. 22, 23 ¢f 5& Gédow 6 
cds evbeifacba Thy dpyiy Kal 
youpicat 7d Svvardyv abrov fveyrev 
éy wodAT pakpobuplg axetn dpyijs 
waTnptiopéva eis amwAciay, 
wai tva yvwpion Tov mrAodTOY THs Sdgns 
airot éwt oxevn édXcous #.7.A. 


Wisd. xii. 10 xpiveaw 52 ward Bpayd 
éd5i5ous téTov peravotas, 

xii. 20 el ydp éx@pods maiSav cou Ka: 
dpetAopevous GavaTy pera Toca- 
rns triuwenoas mpocoxys Kat denoews, 
Bods xpoveus wal téwov 3% ay amad- 
Aayaot THS Kaxkias, meta Toons axpe- 


Beias éxpivas rovs viovs cov ; 


So again we have the image of the potter used by both, although neither 
the context nor the purpose is quite similar. 

Rom. ix. a1 } ot xe efovaiay Wisd. xv. 7 wal ydp eepapeds aza- 
6 wepapeds Tod THAOd, Ex TOV Arp yy OAiBaw émipoyGov rAdaoeE mpds 
abrod gupauaros wofoa 8 ev els = br npeciay Huay ExacTov’ GAA’ ex TOD 
vpn oxedos, & d8 cls aripiay ; abro® mydod dvenAdoaro Tad Te TOY 

wadapay épyar SodAa owevn, Ta TE 
dvaytia, wav0’ Spolws: rovraw Se érépoy 
vis éxacrov éctiv § xphos, «pitas 
wndoupyés. 

The particular resemblance of special passages and of the general drift of 
the argument combined with similar evidence from other parts of the Epistle 
seems to suggest some definite literary obligation. But here the indebted- 
ness ceases. The contrast is equally instructive. The writer of the Book of 
Wisdom uses broad principles without understanding their meaning, is often 
self-contradictory, and combines with ideas drawn from his Hellenic culture 
crude and inconsistent views. The problem is the distinction between the 
eegecey of Jews and Gentiles in the Divine economy. Occasionally we 

nd wide universalist sentiments, but he always comes back to a strong 
nationalism. At one time he says (xi. 23-26): ‘But Thon hast mercy upon 
all... Thou lovest all the things that are, and abhorrest nothing which 
Thou hast made... Thou sparest all: for they are Thine, O Lord, Thou 
Lover of souls.’ But shortly after we read (xii. 10): ‘Thou gavest them 
Es for repentance, not being ignorant that their cogitation would never 
changed.’ We soon find in fact that the philosophy of the Book of 
Wisdom is strictly limited by the nationalist sympathies ef the writer. The 
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Gentiles are to be punished by God for being enemies of His people and for 
their idolatry. Any forbearance has been only foratime and that largely 
for the moral instruction thus indirectly to be given to the Jews. The Jews 
have been punished,—but only slightly, and with the purpose of teaching 
them : the Gentiles for their idolatry deserve ‘ extreme damnation,’ 

If St. Paul learnt from the Book of Wisdom some expressions illustrating 
the Divine power, and ageneral aspect of the question: he obtained nothing 
further, His broad views and deep insight arehisown. And itis interest- 
ing to contrast a Jew who has learnt many maxims which conflict with his 
nationalism but yet retains all his narrow sympathies, with the Christian 
Apostle full of broad sympathy and deep insight, who sees in human af- 
fairs a purpose of God for the benefit of the whole world being worked out. 


A History of the Interpretation of Rom. ix. 6-29. 


The difficulties of the ninth chapter of the Romans are so great that few 
will ever be satisfied that they have really understood it: at any rate an 
acquaintance with the history of exegesis upon it will make us hesitate to be 
too dogmatic about our own conclusions. A survey of some of the more 
typical lines of comment (nothing more can be attempted) will be a fitting 
supplement to the general discussion given above on its meaning. 

The earliest theologians who attempted to construct a system out of Gnostic 
St. Paul’s writings were the Gnostics. They found the Epistle to the Roe 
mans, or to speak more correctly certain texts and ideas selected from the 
Epistle (such as Rom. v. 14 and viii. 19; cf. Hip. Ref. vii. 25) and generally 
misinterpreted, very congenial, And, as might naturally be expected, the 
doctrine of election rigidly interpreted harmonized with their own exclusive 
religious pretensions, and with the key-word of their system ¢éais. We are 
not surprised therefore to learn that Rom. ix., especially ver. 14 sq., was one 
of their strongholds, nor do we require to be told how they interpreted it 
(see Origen De Princ. II. 11. 8, vol, xxi. p. 267, ed. Lomm. = Philoc. xxi. 
vol. xxv. p. 170; Comm. in Rom. Praef. vol.vi. p.t; and Tert. Adv. 
Marcion. ii, 14). 

The interest of the Gnostic system of interpretation is thatit determined Origen 
the direction and purpose of Origen, who discusses the passage not only in 
his Commentary, written after 244 (vii. 15-18, vol. vii. pp. 160-180), but 
also in the third book of the De Principiis, written before 231 (De Prin. 
IIL. ii. 7-22, vol. xxi. pp. 265-303= Philoc. xxi. vol. xxv. pp. 164-190), be- 
sides some few other passages. His exegesis is throughout a strenuous 
defence of freewill. Exegetically the most marked feature is that he puts 
vv. 14-19 into the mouth of an opponent of St. Paul, an interpretation 
which influenced subsequent patristic commentators, Throughout he 
states that God calls men because they are worthy, not that they are 
worthy because they are called; and that they are worthy because they 
have made themselves so. Cf. ad Rom. vii. 17 (Lomm. vii. 175) UW 
enim TIacob esset vas ad honorem sanctificatum, et utile Domino, ad 
omne opus bonum paratum, ANIMA EIUS EMENDAVERAT SEMET IPSAM } 
et videns Deus puritatem etus, et potestatem habens ex eadem massa 
facere aliud vas ad honorem, aliud ad contumeliam, Lacob quidem, qui 
ut diximus emundaverat semet ipsum, fecit vas ad honorem, Esau 
VERO, CUIUS ANIMAM NON ITA PURAM NEC ITA SIMPLICEM VIDIT, 
ex eadem massa fecit vas ad contumeliam. Yo the question that may be 
asked, how or when did they make themselves such, the answer is, ‘ In 
a state of pre-existence.’ De Princ. Il. ix. 7, Lomm, xxi. 225 igitur sicut 
de Esau et Lacob diligentius perscrutatis scripturts invenitur, guia non est 
iniustitia apud Deum. . .S1 EX PRAECEDENTIS VIDELICET VITAE MERITIS 
dicue eum electum esse sentiamus a Deo. ita ut tratri braeboni mereretur 
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See also III. i. 21. Lomm. xxi. 300. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart he 
explains by the simile of rain. The rain is the same for all, but under its 
influence well-cultivated fields send forth good crops, ill-cultivated fields 
thistles, &c. (cf. Heb. vi. 7, 8). So it is a man’s own soul which hardens 
itself by refusing to yield to the Divine grace. The simile of the potter he 
explains by comparing a Tim. ii. 0, 21. ‘A soul which has not cleansed 
itself nor purged itself of its sins by penitence, becomes thereby a vessel for 
dishonour.’ And God knowing the character of the souls He has to deal 
with, although He does not foreknow their future, makes use of them—as 
for example Pharaoh—to fulfil that part in history which is necessary for 
His purpose. 

Origen’s interpretation of this passage, with the exception of his doctrine 
of pre-existence, had a very wide influence both in the East and West. In 
the West his interpretation is followed in the main by Jerome (Zfist. 120 
ad Hedibiam de quaestionibus 12, cap. 10, Migne xxii. 997), by Pelagius 
(Migne xxx. Earatos), and Sedulius Scotus (Migne ciii. 83-93). In the East, 
after its influence had prevailed for a century and a half, it became the 
starting-point of the Antiochene exegesis. Of this school Diodore is un- 
fortunately represented to us only in isolated fragments; Theodore is strongly 
influenced by Origen; Chrysostom therefore may be taken as its best and most 
distinguished representative. His comment is contained in the XVIth homily 
on the Romans, written probably before his departure from Antioch, that is 
before the year 398. : 

Chrysostom is like Origen a strong defender of Freewill. As might be 
expected in a member of the Antiochene school, he interprets the passage ip 
accordance with the purpose of St. Paul, i.e. to explain how it was the Jews 
had been rejected. He refers ver. 9 to those who have become true sons of 
God by Baptism. ‘You see then that it is not the children of the flesh that 
are the children of God, but that even in nature itself the generation by 
means of Baptism from above was sketched out beforehand. And if you 
tell me of the womb, I have in retum to tell you of the water.’ On ver. 16 
he explains that Jacob was called because he was worthy, and was known to 
be such by the Divine foreknowledge: 4 war’ éxAoyiy ampdbeois Tod @eod ia 
explained as 4 é«Aoy?) 4) Kava mpd0eow Kat mpdyroow yevouevy. On vv. 14-20 
Chrysostom does not follow Origen, nor yet does he interpret the verses as ex- 
pressing St. Paul’s own mind ; but he represents him in answer to the objection 
that in this case God would be unjust, as putting a number of hard cases and 
texts which his antagonist cannot answer and thus proving that man has no right 
to object to God’s action, or accuse Him of injustice, since he cannot understand 
or follow Him. ‘ What the blessed Paul aimed at was to show by all that 
he said that only God knoweth who are worthy.’ Verses 20, 21 are not 
introduced to take away Freewill, but to show up to what point we ought 
to obey God. For if he were here speaking of the will, God would be 
Himself the creator of good or evil, and men would be free from all 
responsibility in these matters, and St. Paul would be inconsistent with 
himself. What he does teach is that ‘man should not contravene God, but 
yield to His incomprehensible wisdom.’ On wv. 22-24 he says that Pharaoh 
has been fitted for destruction by his own act; that God has left undone 
nothing which should save him, while he himself had left undone nothing 
which would lead to his own destruction. Yet God had bome with him with 
great long-suffering, wishing to lead him to repentance. ‘ Whence comes 
it then that some are vessels of wrath, and some of mercy? Of their own 
free choice. God however being very good shows the same kindness to both.’ 

The commentaries of Chrysostom became supreme in the East, and very 
largely influenced all later Greek commentators, Theodoret (sec. v), Photius 
(sec. ix), Oecumenius (see. x), Theophylact (sec. xi), Euthymius Zigabenus 
(sec. xij, &c. 
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The tradition of the Greek commentators is preserved in the Russian Church. Russ 
Modern Sclavonic theology presents an interesting subject for study, as it is comr 
derived directly from Chrysostom and John of Damascus, and has hardly aries, 
beer Wluminated or obscured by the strong, although often one-sided, influ- 
ence of Augustine and Western Scolasticism. In the Commentary of Bishop 
Theophanes * on the Romans (he died in 1894) published at Moscow in 
1890, we find these characteristics very clearly. Just as in Chrysostom we 
find the passage interpreted in accordance not with 2 frtoré theories as to 
Grace and Predestination, but with what was clearly St. Paul’s purpose, the 
problem of the ‘ Unbelief of the Jews in the presence of Christianity.’ And 
also as in Chrysostom we find vv. 11, 12 explained on the grounds of Fore- 
knowledge, and Pharaoh’s destruction ascribed to his own act. On ver. 18: 
* The word “‘ he hardeneth ” must not be understood to mean that God by His 
power effected a hardening in the heart of the disobedient like Pharaoh, but 
that the disobedient in character, under the working of God’s mercies, them- 
selves, according to their evil character do not soften themselves, but more and 
more harden themselves in their obstinacy and disobedience.’ So again 
on vv. 23, 23: ‘God prepared the one to be vessels of mercy, the others 
fashioned themselves into vessels of wrath.’ And the commentary on these 
verses concludes thus: ‘Do not be troubled and do not admit of the thought 
that there is any injustice, or that the promise has failed; but on the contrary 
believe, that God in all his works is good and right, and rest yourselves in 
devotion to His wise and for us unsearchable destinations and divisions,’ 
There is, in fact, a clear conception of the drift and purpose of St. Paul’s 
argument, but a fear of one-sided predestinaticn teaching makes a complete 
grasp of the whole of the Apostle’s meaning impossible. 

The commentary generally quoted under the name of Ambrosiaster has an Aug’ 
interest as containing probably the earliest correct exposition of vv. 14-19. 
But it is more convenient to pass at once to St. Augustine. His exposition 
of this passage was to all appearance quite independent of that of any of his 
predecessors, 

The most complete exposition of the ninth chapter of Romans is found in 
the treatise Ad Simplictanssm, i. qu. 2, written about the year 397, and all the 
leading points in this exposition are repeated in his last work, the Opus 
tmperfectum contra Iultanum, i. 141. The main characteristics of the 
commentary are that (1) he ascribes vv. 14-19 to St. Paul himself, and considers 
that they represent his own opinions, thus correcting the false exegesis of Origen 
and Chrysostom, and (2) that he takes a view of the passage exactly opposite 
to that of the latter. The purpose of St. Paul is to prove that works do 
not precede grace but follow it, and that Election is not based on foreknowledge, 
for if it were based on foreknowledge then it would imply merit. dd Stmplic. 
i, qu. 2,§ 2 Ut scilicet non se quisque arbitretur ideo percepisse gratiam, quia 
bene operates est; sed bene operari non posse, nist per fidem perceperit 
gratiam...§ 3 Prima est igitur gratia, secunda opera bona. The instance 
of Jacob and Esau proves that the gift of the Divine grace is quite gratuitous 
and independent of haman merit—that grace in fact precedes faith. § 7 Nemo 
enim credit gui non vocatur ... Ergo ante omne meritum est gratia, Even 
the will to be saved must come from God. Visi etus vocalione non volumeus. 
And again: § 10 WMolutt ergo Esau et mon cucurrit : sed et st voludsset et cucure 
visset, Dei adiutorio pervenisset, gui et etiam velle et currere vocando prae- 
staret, nisi vocationis contempiu reprobus fieret. It is then shown that God 
can call whom He will, if He only wills to make His grace congruous. Why 
then does He not do so? ‘The answer lies in the incomprehensibility of the 
Divine justice. The question whom He will pity and whom He will not 


* For a translation of portions of this Commentary, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr W. J. beck, of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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depends upon the hidden justice of God which no human standard can measure. 
§ 16 Sit igitur hoc fixum atque immobile in mente sobria pictate atque stabili 
in fide, quod nulla est iniquitas apud Deum: atgue ita tenacissime firmtsst- 
meque credatur, id ipsum quod Deus cutus vult miseretur et quem vult obdurat, 
hoc est, cuius vult miseretur, et cuius non vult non miseretur, esse alicuius 
occultae atque ab humano modulo investigabilés aeguttatis: and so again, aegus- 
fate occultissima et ab humanis senstbus remotissima tudicat. God is always 
just. His mercy cannot be understood. Those whom He calls, He calls out of 
pity ; those whom He does not, He refuses to call out ofjustice. It is not merit 
or necessity or fortune, but the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of God 
which distinguishes vessels of wrath from vessels of mercy. And so it is for 
the sake of the vessels of mercy that He postpones the punishment of the 
vessels of anger. They are the instruments of the safety of others whom 
God pities. 

Bapugh has been said to show the lines of St. Augustine’s interpretation. 
Although from time to time there might be controversies about his views on 
Grace, and there might be a tendency to modify some of the harder sides of 
his system, yet his exegesis of this passage, as compared with that of Origen 
or Clirvsostorn! became supreme in the West. It influenced first the exegesis 
and doctrine of the Schoolmen, and then that of the Reformation and of Calvin. 

For the middle ages it may be sufficient to take Abelard (1079-1142) and 
Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274). Both were largely influenced by Augustine; 
but whereas in the case of Abelard the influence was on)» indirect, in 
Aquinas we have the clearest and most perfect example of the Augustinian 
exposition. 

Abelard (Migne clxxviii. 911) makes a somewhat strange division of the 
Epistle, attaching the exposition of ix. 1-5 to the end of chap. viii. He 
begins his fourth book with ix. 6. In vv. 6-13 he sees a vindication of the 
freedom of the Divine will in conferring grace, but only in relation to Jacob. 
‘ That the election of Jacob,’ he says, ‘ that is the predestination, may remain 
unmoved.’ The choice depends solely on the Divine grace. Verses 14—19 he 
explains as the objection of an opponent, to which St. Paul gives an answer, 
ver. 20, ‘Who art thou?’ The answer is a rebuke to the man who would 
accuse God of iniquity. God may do what He will with those whom He has 
created: 2mo muito potius Deo licere guocunque modo voluerit creaturam suai 
tractare atque disponere, qui obnoxius nullo tenctur debite, antequam guia- 
quam illa promereatur. Men have no more right to complain than the 
animals of their position. There is no injustice with God. He does more 
for mankind by the impiety of Judas than by the piety of Peter. Qsess enim 
fidelium nesciat, quam optime usus sit summa tila impietate Tudae, cestes 
exsecrabilt perditione totius humant generis redemptionem est operates. 
Then he argues at some length the question why man should not complain, 
if he is not called as others are called to glory; and somewhat inconsistent] 
he finds the solution in perseverance. God calls all, He gives grace to all, 
but some have the energy to follow the calling, while others are slothful 
and negligent. Ste e¢ Deo nobis quotidie regnum coclorum offerente, alius 
vegni ipsius desiderio accensus im bonis perseverat operibus, alius i sea 
torpescit ignavia. On vv. 23, 23 he says God bore with the wickedness of 
Pharaoh both to give him an opportunity to repent, and that He might use 
his crimes for the common good of mankind. 

In contrast with the somewhat hesitating and inconsistent character of 
Abelard’s exposition, Aquinas stands out as one of the best and clearest com- 
mentaries written from the Augustinian standpoint. The modern reader must 
learn to accustom himself to the thoroughness with which each point is 
discussed, and the minuteness of the sub-divisions, but from few exponents will 
he gain so much insight into the phiiosophical questions discussed, or the 
logical difficulties the soiution of which is attempted. 
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The purpose of the section is, he says, to discuss the origin of Grace, to do 
which the Apostle makes use of the opportunity afforded by the difficulties 
implied in the rejection of the Jews. Afostolus supra mecessitatem et vir- 
sutem evatias demonstravit : hic incipit agere de origine gratiac, utrum ex sola 
Det electione detur, aut detur ex meritis prascedentium operum, occastone 
accepia ex eo, quod Iudact gus videhantur divinis obsequits mancipatt, excs- 
derant @ gratia. In vv. 6-13 the errors of the Jews, of the Manichaeans 
(who believed that human actions were controlled by the stars which appeared 
at the time of their birth), of the Pelagians, of Origen (the pre-existence of 
souls) are condemned, and it is shown that God chose men, not because they 
were holy, but that they might be holy: sum alteri praceligit, non quia 
sanctsss erat, sed ut sanctes esset. In vv. 14-18 St. Paul shows from Scripture 
that there is no injustice either in Predestination or in Reprobation. God 
has predestined the just to life for merits which He has Himself conferred on 
them, the wicked to destruction for sins which come from themselves. Dens 
Proposutt se puntturum malos propter peccata, quae @ se ipsis habent now 
@ Deo. Iustos autem proposutt se praemiaturum propter merita quae a se 
ipsts sos habent. All lies in the will of God; we notice indeed that among 
other erroneous opinions one, that of merita consequentia gratiam,—the view 
apparently of Abelard—is refuted. There is no injustice. ‘ Distributive justice 
has a place in cases of debt, but not in cases of pity.’ If a man relieves 
one beggar, but not another, he is not unjust; he is kind-hearted towards one. 
Similarly if a man forgives only one of two offenders, he is not unjust ; he is 
merciful towards one, just towards the other. 

In the instance of Pharaoh two readings are discussed, servavé and excttavt. 
If the first be taken it shows that, as the wicked are worthy of immediate de- 
struction, if they are saved it is owing to the clemency of God; if the second, 
God does not cause wickedness, except by permitting it; He allows the 
wicked by His good judgement to fall into sin on account of the iniquity they 
have committed. Qsod quidem son est intelligendum hoc modo quod Deus 
te homine causat malitiam, sed est intelligendum permissive, quia sctlicet tn 
susste suo sesdicio permittit aliguos ruere in peccatum propter praccedentes 
tntgettates. Deus malitiam ordinat non causat, In vv. 19-24 he says 
there are two questions. (1) Why, speaking generally, should He choose some 
men and not choose others? (2) Why should He choose this or that man and 
not someone else? The second of these is treated in vv. 19-21; to it there is 
no answer but the righteous will of God. No man can complain of being 
unjustly treated, for all are deserving of punishment. The answer to the first 
is contained in vv. 22-24. In order to exhibit both His justice and His 
mercy, there must be some towards whom He shows His justice, some 
towards whom He can show His mercy. The former are those who are naturally 
fitted for eternal damnation: God has done nothing but allow them to do 
what they wish. Vasa afta tn interitum he defines as ise se habentia aptite- 
dinem ad asternam damnationem ; and adds Hoc autem solus Deus circa eos 
agit, guod eos permittit agere quae concupiscunt. Ue has in fact borne with 
them both for their own sakes, and for the sake of those whom He uses to 
exhibit the abundance of His goodness—a goodness which could not be 
apparent unless it could be contrasted with the fate of the condemned. 
Signanter autem dicit (ut ostenderet divitias gloriae suae\ quia tpsa con- 
demnatio et reprobatio malorum quae est secundum Det tustitiam, manifestat 
st commendat sanctorum gloriam qui ab ipsa tal métseria liberantur. 

The antithesis which was represented among patristic commentators by 
Augustine and Chrysostom was exaggerated at the Reformation by Calvin 
and Arminius. Each saw only his own side. Calvin followed Augustine, 
and exaggerated his harshest teaching : Arminius showed a subtle power of 
finding Freewill even in the most unlikely places. 

The object of St. Paul, according to Calvin, is to maintain the freedom of 
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the Divine election. This is absolutely gratuitous on God’s part, and quite 
independent of man. Ia the salvation of the just there is nothing above 
God’s goodness, in the punishment of the wicked there is nothing above His 
weverity: the one He predestinates to salvation, the other to eternal damna- 
tion. This determination is quite independent of foreknowledge, for there 
ean be nothing in man’s fallen nature which can make God show kindness to 
him. The predestination of Pharaoh to destruction is dependent on a just 
but secret counsel of God: the word ‘to harden’ must be taken not only ger- 
geissive, but as signifying the action of the Divine wrath. The ruin of the 
wicked is described not as foreseen, but as ordained by His will and counsel. 
Tt was not merely foreknown, but, as Solomon says, the wicked were created 
that they might perish. There is no means of telling the principle by which 
one is taken and another rejected; it lies in the secret counsels of God. 
None deserve to be accepted. The wrath of God against Pharaoh was post- 
poned that others might be terrified by the horrible judgement, that God’s 
power might be displayed, and His mercy towards the elect made more clear. 
As God is especially said to prepare the vessels of glory for glory, it follows 
that the preparation of the vessels of wrath equally comes from Him; otheg- 
wise the Apostle would have said that they had prepared themselves for 
destruction. Before they were created their fate was assigned to them. They 
were created for destruction. 

Arminius represents absolute antagonism om every point to these views. 
The purpose of the chapter is, he says, the same as that of the Epistle, 
looked at from a special point of view. While the aim of the Epistle is to 
prove ‘ Justification by Faith,’ in this chapter St. Paul defends his argument 
against Jews who had urged: ‘It everthrows the promises of God, therefore 
it is not true.’ By the words addressed to Rebecca He signified that He had 
from eternity resolved not to admit to His privileges all the children of 
Abraham, but those only whom He should select in accordance with the 
ps He had laid down. This plan was to extend His mercy to those who 

ad faith in Him when He called and who believed on Christ, not to those 
who sought salvation by works. The passage that follows (ver. 14 ff.) 
shows that God has decided to give His mercy in His own way and on His 
ewn plan, that is to give it not to him who runs, to him that is who strives 
after it by works, but to him who seeks it in the way that He has appointed. 
And this is perfectly just, because He has Himself announced this as His 
method. Then the image of the potter and the clay is introduced to prove, 
not the absolute severeignty of God, but His right te do what He will, that 
is to name His own conditions. He has created man to become something 
better than he was made. God has made man a vessel: man it is who 
makes himself a bad vessel. God decrees on certain conditions to make 
men vessels of glory or vessels of wrath according as they de or do not fulfil 
these conditions. The condition is Justification by Faith. 

The systems of Arminius and Calvin were for the most part supreme 
daring the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the exegesis of this chapter, 
although there were from time to time signs of historical methods of inter- 
pretation. Hammond for example, the English divine of the seventeenth 
century, in his paraphrase adopts methods very much beyond those of his 
time. But gradually at the beginning of the present century the defects or 
inadequacy of both views became apparent. It was quite clear that ss 
against Arminius Calvin’s interpretation of chap. ix was correct, that St. 
Paul’s object in it was not to prove or defend justification by faith, but ta 
discuss the question behind it, why it was that some had obtained justification 
by faith and others had not. But equally clear was it that Calvin’s inter- 
spe or rather much of what he had read into his interpretation, was 

nsistent with chap. x, and the language which St. Paul. habitually uses 
elsewhere. This apparent inconsistency then must be recognizes. How 
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must it be treated? Various answers have been given. Fritzsche asserts Frit) 
that St. Paul is carried away by his argument and unconsciously contradicts 
himself. ‘It is evident that what St. Paul writes is not only inconsistent with 
Rsglf but absolutely contradictory.’ If the Jews, it is asserted in chap. ix, 
were first chosen and then rejected, it was the malignity of God and not their 
own perversity which caused their fall. If God had decreed their fall for 
a time (chap. xi), they could not be blamed if they had fallen; and yet in 
chap. x they are blamed. A/ultis sacpe accidit ut amicum fortunae fulmine 
percessum erecturé studio consolandi argumentis cupide wierentur neque ab 
omni parte firmis et quorum unem cum altere parum consisteret. Et 
ae sibi Paulus comsenstsset, st Avistotelis non Gamalielis alumnus 
ésset. 

Meyer admits the discrepancy but explains it differently. ‘As often as we Mey 
treat only one of the two truths, God #s absolutely free and all-sufficient, and 
man has moral freedom and is in virtue of his proper self-determination and 
responsibility @ léberum agens, the asthor of his salvation or perdition, and 
carry it out in a consistent theory and therefore in a one-sided method, we 
are compelled to speak in such a manner that the other truth appears to be 
annulled.’...‘The Apostle has here wholly taken his position on the 
absolute standpoint of the theory of our dependence upon God, and that 
with all the boldness of clear consistency.’...‘He allows the claims of 
both modes of consideration to stand side by side, just as they exist side by 
side within the limits of human thought.’ According to Meyer in fact the 
two points of view are irreconcileable in thought, and St. Panl recognizing 
this does not attempt to reconcile them. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the different varieties of opinion 
in the views of modern scholars. One more specimen will be sufficient. 
The solution offered by Beyschlag. He maintains that all interpretations are Beys 
wrong which consider that St. Paul is concerned with anything either before or 
after this life. It is no eternal decree of God, nor is it the future destiny of 
maruind that he is dealing with. It is merely their position in history and 
im the world. Why has he chosen one race (the Jews) for one purpose, 
another race (the Egyptians) for another? He is dealing with nations not 
éadividaals, with temporal not spiritual privileges. 

The above sketch will present the main lines of interpretation of these 
verses, and will] serve as a supplement to the explanation which has been 
given above. We must express our obligations in compiling it to Weber 
(Dr. Valentin), Aystische Geschichte der Exegese des 9. Kapttels resp. der 
Verse 14-23 des Rimerbricfes, bis auf Chrysostomus wd Augustinss ett 
schiesslich, and to Beyschlag (Dr. Willibald), Dés paulinische Theodicee, 
Romer [X-XT, who have materially lightened the labour incurred. 


ISRAEL ITSELF TO BLAME FOR ITS REJECTION. 


IX. 30-X.18. The reason that God has rejected Israel 
ts that, though they sought righteousness, they sought tt in 
their own way by means of works, not in God's way through 
faith. Hence when the Messiah came they stumbled as had 
been foretold (vv. 30-33). They refused to give up ther 
own method, that of Law, although Law had come to an end 
ts Chrsst (x 1-4), and this an spste of the fact that the old 

ta 
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system was difficult if not impossible (ver. 5), while the new 
system was easy and within the reach of all (vv. 6-10), tndecd 
suniversal in its scope (vv. 11-13). 

LX. * What then is the position of the argument so far? One 
fact is clear. A number of Gentiles who did not profess to be 
in pursuit of righteousness have unexpectedly come upon it; 
a righteousness however of which the characteristic is that it is not 
earned by their own efforts but is the product of faith in a power 
outside them. * Israel on the other hand, the chosen people of 
God, although making strenuous efforts after a rule of moral and 
religious life that would win for them righteousness, have not 
succeeded in attaining to the accomplishment of such a rule. 
* How has this come about? Because they sought it in their own 
way, not in God’s way. They did not seek it by faith, but their aim 
was to pursue it by a rigid performance of works. ™ And hence 
that happened to them which the Prophet Isaiah foretold. He 
spoke (xxviii. 16) of a rock which the Lord would lay in Zion 
and foretold that if a man put his trust in it, he would never 
have cause to be ashamed. But elsewhere (viii. 14) he calls it 
‘a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,’ implying that those 
who have not this faith will consider it a stumbling-block in their 
way. This rock is, as you have always been told, the Messiah. The 
Messiah has come; and the Jews through want of faith have 
regarded as a cause of offence that which is the corner stone of 
the whole building. 

xX. *Let me pause for a moment, brethren. It is a serious 
accusation that I am bringing against my fellow-countrymen. But 
I repeat that I do it from no feeling of resentment. How great is 
my heart’s good will for them! How earnest my prayer to God 
for their salvation! *For indeed as a fellow-countryman, as one 
who was once as they are, I can testify that they are full of seal 
for God. That is not the point in which they have failed; it iz 
that they have not guided their zeal by that true knowledge which 
is the result of genuine spiritual insight. * Righteousness they 
strove after, but there were two ways of attaining to it. The one 
was God’s method: of that they remained ignorant. The other 
was their own method: to this they clung blindly and wilfully, 
They refused to submit to God’s plan of salvation. 
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“Their own method was based on a rigid performance of legal 
enactments. But that has been ended in Christ. Now there is 
a new and a better way, one which has two characteristics ; it is 
based on the principle of faith, and it is universal and for all men 
alike. °(1) It is based on the principle of faith. Hence it is that 
while the old method was difficult, if not impossible, the new is 
easy and open to all. The old method righteousness by law, that 
is by the exact performance of legal rules, is aptly described by 
Moses when he says (Lev. xviii. 5), ‘the man who does these 
things shall live,’ i.e. Life in all its fulness here and hereafter was 
to be gained by undeviating strictness of conduct; and that con- 
dition we have seen (i. 18-iii. 20) was impossible of fulfilment. 
‘But listen to the proclamation which righteousness by faith 
makes to mankind. It speaks in well-known words which have 
become through it more real. ‘There is no need for you to say, 
Who will go up into heaven? Heaven has come to you; Christ 
has come down and lived among men. * There is no need to 
search the hidden places of the deep. Christ has risen. There 
is no need therefore to seek the living among the dead. You are 
offered something which does not require hard striving or painful 
labour. * The word of God is very nigh thee, in thy heart and in 
thy mouth. And that word of God is the message of faith, the 
Gospel which proclaims ‘believe and thou shalt be saved’; and 
this Gospel we preach throughout the world. ° All it says to you 
is: ‘With thy mouth thou must confess Jesus as sovereign Lord, 
with thy heart thou must believe that God raised Him from the 
dead.’ For that change of heart which we call faith, brings 
righteousness, and the path of salvation is entered by the con- 
fession of belief in Christ which a man makes at his baptism. 

4 (2) This is corroborated by what the Prophet Isaiah said (xxviii. 
16) in words quoted above (ix. 33), the full meaning of which we 
now understand: ‘Everyone that believeth in Him (ie. the 
Messiah) shall not be ashamed.’ Moreover this word of his, 
‘everyone,’ introduces the second characteristic of the new method. 
It is universal. ‘And that means that it applies equally to Jew 
and to Greek. We have shown that the new covenant is open for 
Greeks as well as Jews; it is also true to say that the conditions 
demanded are the same for Jew as for Greek. The Jew cannot 
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keep to his old methods; he must accept the new. And this 
must be so, because there is for all men alike one Redeemer, 
who gives the wealth of His salvation to all those whoever they 
may be who call on His name. ™ And so the prophet Joel, fore- 
telling the times of the foundation of the Messianic kingdom, 
says (ii. 32) ‘ Everyone that shall call on the name of the Lord 
(i. e. of the Messiah) shall be saved.’ When the last days come, in 
the times of storm and anguish, it is the worshippers of the 
Messiah, those who are enrolled as His servants and call on His 
Name, who will find a strong salvation. 


IX. 80-X. 21. St. Paul now passes to another aspect of the 
subject he is discussing. He has considered the rejection of 
Israel from the point of view of the Divine justice and power, he 
is now to approach it from the side of human responsibility. The 
concluding verses of the ninth chapter and the whole of the tenth 
are devoted to proving the guilt of Israel. It is first sketched out 
in ix. 30-33. Israel have sought righteousness in the wrong way, 
in that they have rejected the Messiah. Then St. Paul, over- 
whelmed with the sadness of the subject, pauses for a moment 
(x. 1, 2) to emphasize his grief. He returns to the discussion by 
pointing out that they have adhered to their own method instead 
of accepting God’s method (vv. 2, 3). And this in spite of 
several circumstances ; (1) that the old method has been done 
away with in Christ (ver. 4); (2) that while the old method 
was hard and difficult the new is easy and within the reach of 
all (vv. 5-10); (3) that the new method is clearly universal and 
intended for all alike (vv. #1-13). At ver. 14 he passes to another 
aspect of the question: it might still be asked: Had they full 
opportunities of knowing? In wv. 14-81 it is shown that both 
through the full and universal preaching of the Gospel, and 
ne their own Prophets, they have had every opportunity given 

em. 

80. ri ody époduew; The od», as is almost always the case in 
St. Paul, sums up the results of the previous paragraph. What 
then is the conclusion of this discussion? ‘It is not that God’s 
promise has failed, but that while Gentiles have obtained “‘righteous- 
ness,” the Jews, though they strove for it, have failed.’ This summary 
of the result so far arrived at leads to the question being asked; 
Why is it so? And that introduces the second point in St. Paul’s 
discussion—the guilt of the Jews. 

Sr €0vm «.7.k. There are two constructions possible for these 
words. 1. The sentence Gr: ... rip dx wiorews may contain the 
answer to the question asked in ri od» dpodpev; This interpretation 
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is probably right. The difficulty, however, is that nowhere else in 
this Epistle, where St. Paul uses the expression ri ody époipev, does 
he give it an immediate answer. He follows it by a second 
quesfion (as in ix. 14); and this is not a mere accident. It is 
a result of the sense of deliberation contained in the previous 
words with which a second question rather than a definite state- 
ment seems to harmonize. 2. The alternative rendering would be 
to take the words én . . . épGacev, as such a second. question. 
‘What shall we say then? Shall we say that, while Gentiles who 
did not seek righteousness have obtained it, Israel has not attained 
to it?’ The answer to this question then would be a positive 
one, not given directly but implied in the further one d&ari; ‘Yes, 
but why?’—The difficulty in this construction, which must tell 
against it, is the awkwardness of the appended sentence d:xcaioovvny 
dé ray dx wiorews. Lipsius’ suggestion that dr: = ‘because’ is quite 
impossible. 

€0vy: ‘heathen,’ not ‘the heathen’; some, not all: nan 
nonnull’ pagant fidem tum Christo adiunxerant, 6 mdnpwpa ray 
ébvav ad Christi sacra nondum accesserat. Fri. 

Sidxovra . . . xaréhaBe: ‘correlative terms for pursuing and 
overtaking’ (Field, Oftum Norvicense, iii. p. 96). The metaphor 
as in rpéxovros (ver. 16) is taken from the racecourse, and probably 
the words were used without the original meaning being lost sight 
of: cf. « Cor. ix. 24. The two words are coupled together 
Exod. xv. 9; Ecclus. xi. 10; xxvii. 8; Phil. iii. 12; Herod. ii. 30; 
Lucian, Hermot. 77. 8:0xew is a characteristic Pauline word occur- 
ring in letters of all periods: 1 Thess. (1), 1 Cor. (1), Rom. (4), 
Phil. (2), x Tim. (1), 2 Tim. (1). 

Stxarosdvny S¢ limits and explains the previous use of the word. 
‘But remember, (and this will explain any difficulty that you may 
have), that it was é« wiorews’: cf. ili. 2a Sixatooivn 3€ Gcod: x Cor. 
ii. 6 codiay 8¢ Aaroipey ew ois redelois® codiay b¢ ad Tov aldves 
rovrov. 

Some small variations of reading may be just noticed. In ver. 31 the 
second dimaoodvys after «ls vduov of the TR. is omitted by decisive authority, 
as also is yépovu (after épyor) in ver. 32, and yap after mpooéxopay. In ver. 33 
sGs read by the TR. has crept in from x. 11, and Western MSS. read ob ya) 
waracoyuvdp to harmonize with the LXX. 


$l. “lopadd 8e «.7.A, These words contain the real difficulty of 
the statement, of which alone an explanation is necessary, and is 
given. ‘In spite of the fact that some Gentiles even without 
seeking it have attained righteousness, Israel has failed.’ 

vépov Sixaroouvyg: ‘a rule of life which would produce righteous- 
ness’: cf. iii. 27 vdyos-miorews : vii. 81. 

odx &$0ace: ‘did not attain it’; they are represented as con- 
tinually pursuing after something, the accomplishment of which 
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as continually escapes them. All idea of anticipation has been 
iost in pédve in later Greek, cf. Phil. iii. 16; Dan. iv. 19 (Theod.) 
épbacew cis tov otpavédy. 

82. Sr odn ex wiotews ... mpooéxopay. Two constructions are 
possible for these words. (1) We may put a comma at épyev and 
supply didxovres, Then the passage will run: ‘Why did they not 
attain it? because pursuing after it not by faith but by works they 
stumbled,’ &c. ; or (2) we may put a full stop at épyo» and supply 
édiogav. ‘Why did they not attain it? because they pursued after 
it not by faith but by works, they stumbled,’ &c. The sentence has 
more emphasis if taken in this way, and the grammatical construc- 
tion is on the whole easier. 

GN’ ds ef Epyww. The as introduces a aubjectiveidea. St. Paul 
wishes to guard himself from asserting definitely that ¢€ épye» was 
a method by which »épov Sixacoovvns might be pursued. He there 
fore represents it as an idea of the Jews, as a way by which they 
thought they could gain it. So in 2 Cor. ii. 17 dn’ os €£ cidsepweias 
represents the purpose and aim of the Apostle; 2 Cor. xi. 17 
3 AadG, od Kata KUpiov AaAS, GAN’ Hs ev appoovvy represents an aspect 
from which his words may be regarded; Philem. 14 iva py os cara 
dvayanv 16 dyabdv cov 9 GAAd kata éxovowov: ‘even the appearance 
of constraint must be avoided’ (cf. Lightfoot, ad /oc.). The és 
gives a subjective idea to the phrase with which it is placed, but the 
exact force must be determined by the context. 

mpoccxopay: mpooxénray ri means not ‘to stumble over by 
inadvertence,’ but ‘to be annoyed with,’ ‘ show irritation at.’ The 
Jews, in that the cross was to them a exdvdador, had stumbled 
over Christ, shown themselves irritated and annoyed, and expressed 
their indignation, see Grm. Thayer, ss voc. 

T@ im rod wpooxéppatos: ‘a stone which causes men to 
stumble.’ Taken from the LXX of Is. viii. 14. The stone at 
which the Jewish nation has stumbled, which has been to them 
a cause of offence, is the Christ, who has come in a way, which, 
owing to their want of faith, has prevented them from recognizing 
or accepting Him, cf. 1 Pet. ii, 8 

33. idou, TiOnpr €v Zudv «.r.A. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. xxviii. 16, fused with words from Is. viii. 14. The 
latter part of the verse is quoted again x. 11, and the whole in 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 


A comparison of the different variations is interesting. (1) The LXX 
reads iSod éya éuBdddrAw els ta Oepétta Sidv. In both the passages in the 
N.T. the words are [30d ri@qys éy Siw. (2) For the LXX AlOov wodvreaG 
éxdewrdv dicpoyaviaioy évripov, St. Peter reads dxpoyaviaiov txrcwrov Evripor : 
while St. Paul substitutes Aloov mpookéuparos wat wérpay oxavdadow taken 
from Is. viii. 14 wal obx ds AlOoy mpookduyart ovvayrhacabe oS? dbs wétpas 
wrdpart, Here St, Peter ii. 8 agrees with St. Paul in writing wérpa cxav3dAou 
for sévpos wrdpart, (3) The LXX proceeds els rd Oezéiua abr, which both 
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St. Peter and St. Paul omit. (4) The LXX proceeds wal 3 morevaw ob ui 
saracxv6j. Both St. Peter and St. Paul bring out the personal reference 
be Psa de’ edrG, while St. Paul reads saruoxvy6qoerm: and in x 11 


dx’ aire. Personal, of the Messiah, ‘He that believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed.’ St. Paul inserts the words, both here and in 
x. 11, to emphasize the personal reference. If the reference were 
impersonal, the feminine would be required to agree with the 
nearest word serpa, 

xatacxuvOijceras. Either an incorrect translation of the Hebrew, 
or based on a different reading. The RV. of Isaiah reads ‘ shall 
not make haste.’ 

In the O. T. neither of these passages has any direct Messianic 
reference. In both Jehovah is the rock founded on Zion. In 
Is. viii. 14 He is represented as a ‘stumbling-block’ to the 
unbeliever ; in Is. xxviii. 16 He is the strength of those that believe 
in Him. But from the very beginning the word Aiéos was applied 
to Christ, primarily with reference to Ps. cxviii. 2a ‘the Stone 
which the builders rejected’ (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17; Acts iv. 1 by St. Peter). The other passages in which 
the word Aides was used in the LXX came to be applied as here, 
and in Eph. ii. 20 depoyemaiov is used almost as a proper name. 
By the time of Justin Martyr Aiéos 18 used almost as a name of the 
Christ: cre nai raira ovrws éyovra ws Adyess, kai rs wabntos Xpiords 
npoepynrevOn péddew elvas xai ridos xéxlnrar (Dial. 36. p. 122 C. ed. 
Otto): 6 yap Xpiords Bacideds cal iepeds nat Geds wai xiptos Kad dyyehos 
nai dvOpwros xal dpyiorpdtryos Kal Aides (ib. 34. p. 11a D.) These 
quotations seem to imply that Aiéos was a name for the Messiah 
among the Jews, and that Justin wishes to prove that Christ fulfils 
that title, and this seems to be corroborated by quotations from 
Jewish writings, not only in later books but even earlier. In Is. 
viii. 14, Sanhedrin 38. 1 Filius Davidis non vent donee duae 
domus patrum ex Israele deficiant, quae sunt Aechmalotarcha Baby- 
lonicus et princeps terrae Israeliticae g.d. Et ertt in Sanctuarium 
ef i lapidem percussionis ef petram offensionis duabus domibus 
Israel, Is. xxviii. 16 is paraphrased by the Targum Jonathan, 
Ecce ego constituam in Sion regem, regem fortem, potentem et 
terribilem ; corroborabo eum et confortabo eum dicit Propheta. 
Lustt autem qui crediderint haec cum venerit tribulatio non com- 
movebuntur, and some apparently read regem Messias regem 
potentem. Ps. cxviii. 22 is paraphrased by the same Targum, 
Puerum despexerunt aedificatores, gui fuit inter filios Israel et 
merutt constitut rex et dominator. For these and other reff. see 
Schoettgen, ii. 160, 606. 

A comparison of Romans and 1 Peter shows that both Apostles 
agree im quoting the same passages together, and both have 
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a number of common variants from the normal text of the LXX. 
This may have arisen from St. Peter’s acquaintance with the 
Romans; but another hypothesis may be suggested, which will 
perhaps account for the facts more naturally. We know that to 
prove from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ, was the constant 
practice of the early Christians. Is it not possible that even as early 
as this there may have been collections of O. T. texts used for con- 
troversial purposes arranged according to their subjects, as were 
the later Zest¢monia of Cyprian, where one of the chapters is headed: 
Quod idem et lapis dictus stt (Zest. ii. 16)? See on ix. 25, 26 supra. 

X. 1. There is no break in the argument between this chapter 
and vv. 30-33 of chap. ix; but before expanding this part of the 
subject, the Apostle pauses for a moment, impelled by his own 
strong feelings and the deep tragedy of his countryman’s rejection, 
to express his sorrow and affection. 


Marcion admitted into his text ver. 3-4, which he was able to use as 
a proof text of his fundamental doctrine that the Jews had been ignorant of 
the ‘ higher God.’ The whole or almost the whole passage which follows 
X. §-xi. 32, he appears to have omitted, Zahn, p. 518. Tert. Ado. Mare. v. 13. 


&Sedpoi. The position increases the emphasis of a word always 
used by the Apostle when he wishes to be specially emphatic. 
The thought of the Christian brotherhood intensifies the contrast 
with the Israelites who are excluded. 

pév: without a corresponding é¢. The logical antithesis is given 
in ver. 3. 

ed9oxia: ‘good will,’ ‘ good pleasure,’ not ‘desire,’ which the word 
never means. 


The word et8oxia means ‘ good pleasure’ either (1) in relation to oneself 
when it comes to mean ‘contentment,’ Ecclus. xxix. 33 éw? pimp wal peyary 
evSoxiay éxe: ib. xxxv (xxxii), 14 of dpOpiCovres etpyaover eddoxiay: 2 Thess, 
i, 11 “al mAnpwop wicay eddckiay ayabwourys Kal Epyov miotews év Suvdue: Ps. 
Sot. xvi. 12: or (2) in relation to others, ‘good will,’ ‘ benevolence,’ Ecclus, 
ix. 12 py ebdoxnops év eddoniqg doeBOv: Phil. i. 15 reves pev da POdvor wad 
épuv, tees Bt wat bv evdoxiay roy Xpordv xnpvooovo : (3) in this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good will of God to man, Eph. 
i.5 ward ri ebdouiay rod OeAnyaros avrod: i. g sara thy eddoxiay abrod: 
Ps, Sol. viii. 30. 

The above interpretation of the word is different from that taken by Fritzsche 
(ad /oc.), Lft. (ad Phil. i. 15), Grm. Thayer, Lex. (s. v.), Philippi and Tholuck 
(ad foc.). The word seems never to be used unqualified to mean ‘ desire’; the 
instance quoted by Lft. does not support it. 


 Séyors: zon orasset Paulus st absolute reprobati essent. Beng. 
eis curnpiay = iva codaor; cf. ver. 4 eis duccvoovvyy and i. § els 
traxony wioteas, 


The additions 4 before zpds rdy Gedy and dorw before els eawryplay in 
the TR. are grammatical explanations. The vod “lopawa for abray 
may have been merely an explanatory gloss, or may have arisen through the 
verse being the beginning of a lesson in chureh services. 
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2. paptupd ydép. This gives the reason for St. Paul’s grief. 
He had been a Jew mepiccorépws (noris imdpywv (Gal, i. 143 cf. 
Acts xxii. 3) and hence he knew only too well the extent both of 
their Zeal and of their ignorance. 

{idov Geos, Obj. genitive: ‘zeal for God’ (not as in 3 Cor. 
xi. 2). AnO. T. expression: Judith. ix. 4 e(jAocav rév (prdv cov: 
Ps. Ixviii [Ixix]; cxviii [cxix]. 139 6 GjAos rod ofkov cov: 1 Mace. 
ii. 58 GjAos ydpov. Jowett quotes Philo, Leg. ad Catum, § 16 (Mang. 
ii, 562) ‘ Ready to endure death like immortality rather than suffer 
the neglect of the least of their national customs.’ St. Paul selects 
the very word which the Jew himself would have chosen to express 
just that zeal on which more than anything else he would have 
prided himself. 

nat éxiyywow. The Jews were destitute, not of yvaous, but of 
the higher disciplined knowledge, of the true moral discernment 
by which they might learn the right way. émriywwors (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9, to whose note there is nothing to add) means a higher 
and more perfect knowledge, and hence it is used especially and 
almost technically for knowledge of God, as being the highest 
and most perfect form: see on i. 28 and cf. ili. 20. 

3. dyvooivres ydp. This verse gives the reason for od xa7’ 
éniyvoow, and the antithesis to 9 wey ev8oxia, dyvoodyres means ‘ not 
knowing,’ ‘ being ignorant of,’ not ‘misunderstanding.’ St. Paul 
here states simply the fact of the ignorance of his fellow-country- 
men; he does not yet consider how far this ignorance is culpable: 
that point he makes evident later (vv. 14 sq.). 

Thy tod Ceod Sixaroodvny ... Thy iSiav. St. Paul contrasts two 
methods of righteousness. On the one side there was the righteous- 
ness which came from God, and was to be sought in the manner 
He had prescribed, on the other was a righteousness which they 
hoped to win by their own methods, and by their own merit. 
Their zeal had been blind and misdirected. In their eagerness to 
pursue after the latter, they had remained ignorant of and had not 
submitted to the method (as will be shown, a much easier one) 
which God Himself had revealed. 

iwetéyncev. Middle, ‘submit themselves,’ cf. Jas. iv. 7; 1 Pet. 
ii. 13; v. 6; Winer, § xxxiv, 2. p. 327 E.T. 

The second Sixaioctvny after ldiav of the TR. is supported by & only 
among good authorities, and by Tisch. only among recent editors; it is 
omitted by ABD EP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., and many Fathers. 

4. té\os ydp vépou «1... St. Paul has in the preceding verse 
been contrasting two methods of obtaining Sscavootvn; one, that 
ordained by God, as ix. 32 shows, a method ée migrews; the other 
that pursued by the Jews, a method da vduov. The latter has ceased 
to be possible, as St. Paul now proves by showing that, by the coming 
of Christ Law as a means of obtaining righteousness had bees 
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brought to an end. The ydp therefore introduces the reason, not 
for the actual statement of ver. 3, that the Jews had not submitted 
to the Divine method, but for what was implied—that they were 
wrong in so doing. 

ré\os ; ‘end,’ ‘termination.’ Law as a method or principle of 
righteousness had been done away with in Christ. ‘Christ is the 
end of law as death is the end of life.’ Gif. Cf. Dem. C. Euduliden, 
1306, 25 Kairos wacivy éorw dvOpdmas rédes rod Biov Gdvates (quoted 
by Fri. and by many writers after him). 

The theological idea of this verse is much expanded in later 
Epistles, and is connected definitely with the death of Christ: Eph. 
ii. 15 ‘He abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’; Col. ii, 14 ‘ Having 
blotted out the bond written in ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us: and He hath taken it out of the way, 
nailing it to the cross.’ This last passage is paraphrased by Lift. : 
‘Then and there [Christ] cancelled the bond which stood valid 
against us (for it bore our own signature), the bond which engaged 
us to fulfil all the law of ordinances, which was our stern pitiless 
tyrant. Ay, this very bond hath Christ put out of sight for ever, 
nailing it to His cross, and rending it with His body, and killing 
it in His death. And as he points out, a wider reference must 
be given to the expression; it cannot be confined to the Jews. 
The ordinances, although primarily referring to the Mosaic law, 
‘will include all forms of positive decrees in which moral or social 
principles are embodied or religious duties defined ; and the “ bond” 
is the moral assent of the conscience which (as it were) signs and 
seals the obligation.’ 

* Although the moral law is eternal, yet under the Gospel it loses 
its form of external law, and becomes an internal principle of life.’ 
Lid. 

yénou: ‘Law’ as a principle (so Weiss, Oltramare, Gif), not 
the Law, the Mosaic Law (so the mass of commentators), It is 
not possible indeed to lay stress on the absence of the article here, 
because the article being dropped before redes it is naturally also 
dropped before vépou (see on ii. 13), and although St. Paul might 
have written rd ydp réAcs rod wou, yet this would not exactly have 
suited his purpose, for ré\os is the predicate of the sentence thrown 
forward for emphasis. But that the application of the term must 
be general is shown by the whole drift of the argument (see below), 
by the words warti rg morevorrs proving that the passage cannot be 
confined to the Jews, and consequently not to the Mosaic law, and 
by the correct reading in ver. § ry éx rdpov (see critical note), 

The interpretation of this verse has been much confused owi 
to incorrect translations of réAos (fulfilment, aim), the confusion 
rénos and 6 yduos, and a misapprehension of the drift of the passage. 
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That the. version given above is correct is shown (1) by the mean- 
ing of rédos. [t is quite true that Christ is the reAcoous of the 
Law, that in Him what was typical has its fulfilment; but réAos 
nevér means reAciwors (as it is taken here by Orig. Erasmus, &c.). 
Again, it is equally true that the Law is the madaywyds that brings 
men to Christ, and that Christ can be described as the object or 
goal of the Law (as the passage is taken by Chrys., other fathers, 
and Va. amongst English commentators): but rédos is only used 
once in this sense in St. Paul’s Epistles (1 Tim. i. 5), Xpeords would 
become the predicate, rédos would then require the article, and vépos 
would have to be interpreted of the Jewish Law. The normal 
meaning of the word, and the correct one here, is that of ‘ termina- 
tion’ (so Aug. De W. Mey. Fri. Weiss, Oltramare); (2) by the 
meaning of »duos (see above). This is interpreted incorrectly of the 
Jewish Law only by almost all commentators (Orig. Chrys. amd 
all the Fathers, Erasmus, Calv. De W. Mey. Va.); (3) by the 
context. This verse is introduced to explain ver. 3, which asserts 
that of two methods of obtaining righteousness one is right, the 
other wrong. St. Paul here confirms this by showing that the one 
has come to an end so as to introduce the other. It is his object 
to mark the contrast between the two methods of righteousness 
and not their resemblance. 

But the misinterpretation is not confined to this verse, it colours 
the interpretation of the whole passage. It is not St. Paul’s aim to 
show that the Jews ought to have realized their mistake because 
the O. T. dispensation pointed to Christ, but to contrast the two 
methods. It is only later (vv. 14 f.) that he shows that the Jews 
had had full opportunities and warnings. 

eis Sixatoodvny wartt To motedovri: ‘80 that &ixasoovwn May come 
to everyone that believes,’ ‘so that everyone by believing may 
obtain dicacooivy,’ 


Omni credenti, tractatur vd credenti v. § 9q., 72 omed v.11 eq. warri, 
omni ex tudacis et gentébus. Beng. 


5-10. St. Paul proceeds to describe the two modes of obtaining 
&xaooim in language drawn from the O. T., which had become 
proverbial. 

5. Mwofs yap ypdge: «vA, Taken from Lev. xviii. 5, which is 
quoted also in Gal. iii. 12. The original (4 nosjoas avOpemos (hoeras 
év avrois) is slightly modified to suit the grammar of this passage, 
riy dicarooivny rh éx vdpov being made the object of majoas. St. Paul 
quotes the words to mean that the condition of obtaining life by 
law is that of fulfilment, a condition which in contrast to the other 
method described immediately afterwards is hard, if not im- 
possible. On this difficulty of obeying the law he has laid stress 
again and again in the first part of the Epistle, and it is this 
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that he means by rdv »déyor ray évrohdy in Eph. ii, 1§ (quoted 
above), 

tijcerat: shall obtain life in its deepest sense both here and 
hereafter (see pp. 180, 196). 


There are a number of small variations im the text of this verse. (1) dx 
is placed before Thy d:cacootwnvy by N* A D*, Vulg. Boh., Orig.-lat., after vduou 
by X°CBDCEFGKLP &c.,, Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &e. (2) é«* vépow is read 
by SB, é« zo# véyou by the mass of later authorities. (3) 6 wo:qoas is 
read without any addition by N*A DE, Vulg., Orig.-Jat., avrd is added by 
BFGKLP &c, Syrt., Chrys. Thdrt. &c., eam by d**et. (4) &vépwmos is 
om. by F G, Chrys. (5) & atrp is read by NAB minusc. pasc., Vulg. Boh. 
Orig.-lat., év abrots DEF GK LP &c. Syrr., Chrys. Thdrt. &c. 

The original text was Sts riv Sieaioodvny tiv éx vdyou 6 sonoas GvOpwmos 
(noera év adr. The alteration of airé.. . abrois came from a desire to 
make the passage correspond with the LXX, or Gal. iii. 12 (hence the 
omission of dév@pwros), and this necessitated a change in the position of 67:. 
Tov ydpov arose from an early misinterpretation. The mixed text of B ypage 
ri Siucasootvnv tiv &e vopou Sri 6 hax aira dvOpemos (hoera: éy airy and 
of D ypdde drs thy Sixccoudyny Thy be Tov vopod 6 womhoas GyOpanes CyceTa: 
dy airois are curious, bat help to support 8 A Vulg. Boh. 


6-8. The language of St. Paul in these verses is based upon the 
LXX of Deut. xxx. 11-14. Moses is enumerating the blessings of 
Israel if they keep his law: ‘if thou shalt obey the voice of the 
Lord thy God, to keep His commandments and His statutes which 
are written in this book of the law; if thou turn unto the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul’; he then goes on 
(the RV. translation is here modified to suit the LXX): ‘™ [For this 
commandment which I command thee this day, it is not too hard 
for thee, nor is it far from thee. *™ Not in heaven above] saying, 
Who shall go up for us into heaven [and receive it for us, and having 
heard of it we shall do it? ‘Nor is it beyond the sea}, sayzng, 
Who will go over to the further side of the sea for us, [and receive it 
for us, and make it heard by us, and we shall do it?] “But the 
word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth, and tn thy heart, (and in thy 
hands, that thou mayest do it].’ The Apostle selects certain words 
out of this passage and uses them to describe the characteristics o! 
the new righteousness by faith as he conceives it. 


It is important to notice the very numerous variations between the 
quotation and the LXX. In the first place only a few phrases are 
selected; the portions not quoted are enclosed in brackets in the translation 
given above. Then in those sentences that are quoted there are very con- 
siderable changes: (1) for the Aéyor of the LXX, which is an ungrammatical 
translation of the Hebrew, and is without construction, is substituted ss} 
elajs <v Tp xapdiq cov from Deut. viii. 17, ix.4: (2) for ris dawepdoes juiv els 
70 mcpay THs Oaddoons is substituted tis karaBhoera els Ty EBvocor in order 
to make the passage better suit the purpose for which it is quoted: (3) in 


+ The Bohairic Version is quoted incorrectly is support of this reading. 
The case read there does not imply a variant, but was demanded by the idiom 
af the language. 
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“ver. 8 the words opé3pa... dy ralt cow are omitted this agrees with 
the Hebrew), as also woreiy ard. me : 


& ¥ 82 de wloraws Sixnaroodvy ofrw Adyer. It is noticeable that 
St. Paul does not introduce these words on the authority of Scripture 
(as ver. rr), nor on the authority of Moses (as ver. 5), but merely 
as a declaration of righteousness in its own nature. On the 
personification compare that of Wisdom in Prov. i. 20; Lk. xi. 49; 
of mapaxAnois Heb. xii. g. 

tis dvaBijceras els rdv odparéy; In the original passage these 
words mean ;:. The law which I command you is not far off, it is 
not in heaven, so that you will have to ask, Who will go up to bring 
it down for us? it is very near and not hard to attain. St. Paul 
uses the same words to express exactly the same idea, but with 
a completely different application. ‘The Gospel as opposed to 
the Law is not difficult or hard to attain to.’ 

Tour éort, Xpioréy marayayeiv: ‘that is to say, to bring Christ 
down.’ Just as Moses had said that there was no need for anyone 
to go up into heaven to bring down the law, so it is true—far more 
true indeed—to say that there is no need to go into heaven to 
bring down the object of faith and source of righteousness—Christ. 
Christ has become man and dwelt among us. Faith is not a 
difficult matter since Christ has come. 

The interpretations suggested of this and the following verses 
have been very numerous. fois’ éorw occurs three times in this 
passage, and we must give it the same force in each place. 
In the third instance (ver. 8) it is used to give a meaning or 
explanation to the word ré pjya, which occurs in the quotation ; it 
introduces in fact what would be technically known as a ‘ Midrash’ 
on the text quoted (so Mey. Lid. Lips. and apparently Va. Gif.). 
That is the meaning with which the phrase has been used in 
ix. 8, and is also the meaning which it must have here. The 
infinitive cannot be dependent on reir’ gor: (for in all the passages 
where the phrase is used the words that follow it are in the same 
construction as the words that precede), but is dependent on 
dva8noerat which it explains: so Xen. Afem. I. v.2 (Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, § 97) <f Bovroipeba rp éwerpépas } maidas radeioa, 
§ xpnjpata diacooa. In this and’similar cases it is not necessary to 
emphasize strongly the idea of purpose as do Fri. (nempe ut Christum 
in orbem terrarum deducat) and Lips. (ndmlich um Christum herabsu- 
holen), the infinitive is rather epexegetical (so apparently Va. Gif.). 
The LXX here reads ris dvaSnoera .. . xal An era: ; the construction 
is changed because rotr’ fovw «al xardges would hardly have been 
clear. 

Of other interpretations, some do not suit the grammar. ‘That 
would be the same thing as to say Who will bring Christ down?’ 
would require ris xard£e: rév Xpiordv. Weiss translates ‘that would 
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be the same thing as to bring Christ down,’ apparently making 
the infinitive dependent on reir’ éorw. Other translations or para- 
phrases do not suit the context: ‘Do not attempt great things, 
only believe’: or, ‘Do not waver and ask, Is Christ really come? 
only believe.’ The object of the passage is not to exhort to faith 
or to show the necessity of faith—that has been done in the early 
part of the Epistle; but to prove that the method of faith was one 
which, for several reasons, should not have been ignored and left 
on one side by the Jews. 

7. 4, Tis nataByoeras . . . dvayayew: ‘nor is it necessary to 
search the depth, since Christ is risen from the dead.’ St. Paul 
substitutes ris xaraBnoera: eis rv F8vccov for the more ordinary ris 
diarepaces Huiv eis 1d wépav rns Oaddoons, both because it makes a 
more suitable contrast to the first part of the sentence, and because 
it harmonizes better with the figurative meaning he wishes to draw 
from it, &S8voaos in the O. T. meant originally the ‘deep sea,’ ‘ the 
great deep’ or ‘the depths of the sea,’ Ps. cvi (cvii). 26 dvaSai- 
vovow éws THY ovpavar, kai xataBaivovow éws roy aBicowr, and the deep 
places of the earth, Ps. Ixx (Ixxi). 20 nal ek rév aBicouy rhs yns 
mddwy aviyayés we, and so had come to mean Tartarus or the Lower 
World; rév 8€ rdprapoy ris d8vccou Job. xli. 23, where the reference 
to rdprapos is due to the LXX; cf. Eur. Phoen. 1632 (1605) raprdpov 
GBvooa xdopara. Elsewhere in the N. T. it is so used of the abode 
of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment (Rev. ix. 1). 
This double association of the word made it suitable for St. Paul’s 
purpose; it kept up the antithesis of the original, and it also 
enabled him to apply the passage figuratively to the Resurrection of 
Christ after His human soul had gone down into Hades. 

On the descensus ad inferos, which is here referred to in indefinite 
and untechnical language, cf. Acts ii. 27; 1 Peteriii.19; iv. 6; and 
Lft. on Ign. Magn. ix; see also Swete, Apost.-creed, p. 57 ff. 

8. td pijpa rijs wlorews. ‘The message, the subject of which is 
faith’; wéovs does not mean ‘the faith,’ i.e. ‘the Gospel message ’ 
(Oltramare), but, as elsewhere in this chapter, faith as the principle 
of righteousness, Nor does the phrase mean the Gospel message 
which appeals to faith in man (Lid.), but the Gospel which preaches 
faith, cf. x. 17. On papa cf. 1 Peter i. ag rd d¢ pia Kuplou péve 
els rip aléva, rovro 8¢ dors rd pnua Td edayyeAroOer eis Spas. 

8 xyptocopeyv. This gives the reason why the new way of 
righteousness is easy to attain, being as it is brought home to every 
one, at suggests a thought which is worked out more fully in 
ver. 14 f. 

In what sense does St. Paul use the O. T. in w. 6-8? The 
difficulty is this. In the O. T. the words are used by Moses of 
= Law: how can St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 

wi? 
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The following considerations will suggest the answer to be given . 

(x) The context of the passage shows that there is no stress 
laid on the fact that the O. T. is being quoted. The object of the 
argufhent is to describe the characteristics of dsaooivn éx miorews, 
not to show how it can be proved from the O. T. 

(2) The Apostle carefully and pointedly avoids appealing to 
Scripture, altering his mode of citation from that employed in the 
previous verse. Mosen non ctfat, quia sensum Mosts non sequitur, 
sed tantum ab illo verba mutuatur, Vatablus, ap. Crit. Sacr. ad loc. 

(3) The quotation is singularly inexact. An ordinary reader 
fairly well acquainted with the O. T. would feel that the language 
had a familiar ring, but could not count it as a quotation. 

(4) The words had certainly become proverbial, and many 
instances of them so used have been quoted. Philo, Quod omn. 
prob. lb. § 10 (quoted by Gifford), ‘And yet what need is there 
either of long journeys over the land, or of long voyages for the 
sake of investigating and seeking out virtue, the roots of which the 
Creator has laid not at any great distance, but so near, as the wise 
law-giver of the Jews says, “They are in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, and in thy hands,” intimating by these figurative expressions 
the words and actions and designs of men?’ Bava Mezza, f. 94. 1 
(quoted by Wetstein) Si guss dixerst muliert, Si adscenderis in 
jirmamentum, aut descenderis in abyssum, erts mihi desponsata, haec 
conditio frustranea est; 4 Ezraiv.8 dicebas mihi fortassis: In abys- 
sum non descendi, neque tn infernum adhuc, neque in coelis unguam 
ascend; Baruch iii. 29, 30 ris dvéBn eis rév ovpavov kal @daBer airny, 
cal xareBiBacev aitiy ex Tav veperav; ris d¢Bn wépav rhs Oaldoons kai 
ebpev airny (of Wisdom) ; Judilees xxiv. 32 ‘For even if he had 
ascended to heaven, they would bring him down from there... 
and even if he descends into Shedl, there too shall his judgement 
be great’; cp. also Amos ix. 2. 

(5) St. Paul certainly elsewhere uses the words of Scripture in 
order to express his meaning in familiar language, cf. ver. 18 ; xi. 1. 

For these reasons it seems probable that here the Apostle does 
not intend to base any argument on the quotation from the O. T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, suitable, and pro- 
verbial, in order to express what he wishes to say. 

It is not necessary therefore to consider that St. Paul is interpret- 
ing the passage of Christ by Rabbinical methods (with Mey. Lid. 
and others), nor to see in the passage in Deuteronomy a prophecy 
of the Gospel (Fri.) or a reference to the Messiah, which is certainly 
not the primary meaning. But when we have once realized that no 
argument is based on the use of the O. T., it does not follow that 
the use of its language is without motive. Not only has it a 
great rhetorical value, as Chrysostom sees with an orator’s instinct : 
‘he uses the words which are found in the O. T., being always at 
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pains to keep quite clear of the charges of love of novelties and of 
opposition to it’; but also there is to St. Paul a correspondence 
between the O. T. and N. T.: the true creed is simple whether 
Law on its spiritual side or Gospel (cf. Aug. De Natura ef Gratia, 

83). 
' 2 Sr. ddy Swodoyfoyns «7A. This verse corresponds to and 
applies the preceding verse. The subject of the pyya which is 
preached by the Apostles is the person of Christ and the truth 
of Hig Resurrection. Kvpsos refers to ver. 6, the Resurrection 
(Sri 6 Ocds airdv ffyesper dx vexpav) to ver. 7. The power of Christ 
lies in these two facts, namely His Incarnation and His Resur- 
rection, His Divine nature and His triumph over death. What 
is demanded of a Christian is the outward confession and the 
inward belief in Him, and these sum up the conditions necessary 
for salvation, 


The ordinary reading in this verse is cay Gpodoyhops ty 7@ erépari cov 
Kvpiov “Incodv, for which WH. substitute 7d pha ev Te o7dpari gov Sr: 
Kupios "Inoots. 7 pjyua has the authority of B71, Clem.-Alex. and perhaps 
Cyril, dre K, "I. of B, Boh., Clem.-Alex. and Cyril 2/3. The agreement in 
the one case of B and Boh., in the other of B and Clem.-Alex. against nearly 
all the other authorities is noticeable. 


10. xapSia yap merederat «7d. St. Paul explains and brings 
out more fully the application of the words he has last quoted. The 
beginning of the Christian life has two sides: internally it ig the 
change of heart which faith implies; this leads to righteousness, 
the position of acceptance before God: externally it implies the 
‘confession of Christ crucified’ which is made in baptism, and this 
puts a man into the path by which in the end he attains salvation ; 
he becomes cuw(épevos, 

LL. Adyes yap 4 ypadh xh. Quoted from Is. xxviii. 16 (see 
above, ix. 33) with the addition of mas to bring out the point on 
which emphasis is to be laid. St. Paul introduces a proof from 
Scripture of the statement made in the previous verse that faith is 
the condition of salvation, and at the same time makes it the 
occasion of introducing the second point in the argument, namely, 
the universal character of this new method of obtaining righteous- 
ness. 

In ver. 4 he has explained that the old system of duxacocim x 
yépou has been done away with in Christ to make way for a new 
one which has two characteristics: (1) that it is é« siorews: this has 
been treated in wy. 5-10; (2) that it is universal: this he now 
proceeds to develope. 

12. of ydp gore Stactod} “lovdaiou re xal "EAAqvos. St. Paul 
first explains the meaning of this statement, namely, the universal 
character of the Gospel, by making it clear that it is the sole 
method for Jews as well as for Gentiles. This was both a warning 
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and a consolation for the Jews. A warning if they thought that, 
in spite of the preaching of the Gospel, they might seek salvation 
in their own way; a consolation if once they realized the burden 
of the law and that they might be freed from it. The Jews have 
in this relation no special privileges (cf. i. 16; ii. 9, 10; iii, 9; 
t Cor. i. 24; xii. 13; Gal. iii. 28; Col. iii. 11); they must obtain 
dtxavoodvm by the same methods and on the same conditions as the 
Gentiles. This St. Paul has already proved on the ground that 
they equally with the Gentiles have sinned (iii. 23). He now 
deduces it from the nature and the work of the Lord. 

& ydp avtds Kuptos wévrwv, cf. x Cor. xii. 5. This gives the 
reason for the similarity of method for all alike: ‘it is the same 
Lord who redeemed all mankind alike, and conferred upon all alike 
such wealth of spiritual blessings.’ It is better to take Kipios mdvrwy 
as predicate for it contains the point of the sentence, ‘The same 
Lord is Lord of all’ (so the RV.). 

Képtos must clearly refer to Christ, cf. vv. 9, 11. He is called 
Kupios mavrov Acts x. 36, and cf. ix. 5, and Phil. ii. 10, 11. 

mhouréy: ‘abounding in spiritual wealth,’ cf. esp. Eph. iii. 8 
trois €Oveow evayyeAicacba 7d avekiyviacrov movTos To XproTod. 

Tods émixahoupévous adrdy. emixadeioba rov Kvpeov, OF More COr- 
rectly émxadeioGas rd dvoua rod Kupiov, is the habitual LXX transla- 
tion of a common Hebrew formula. From the habit of beginning 
addresses to a deity by mentioning his name, it became a tech- 
nical expression for the suppliant to a god, and a designation 
of his worshippers. Hence the Israelites were of émixadovuevor réov 
Kupiov OF ro dvoya Kupiov. They were in fact specially distinguished 
as the worshippers of Jehovah. It becomes therefore very signifi- 
cant when we find just this expression used of the Christians as _ 
the worshippers of Christ, 6 Kipsos, in order to designate them as 
apart from all others, cf. 1 Cor. i. 2 abv maou Trois émxadovpevors rd 
dvopa sot Kupiov nuay “Incod Xpiorov. There is a treatise on the 
subject by A. Seeberg, Die Anbetung des Herrn bet Paulus, Riga, 
1891, see especially pp. 38, 43-46. 

13. was yap és ay émuxadéonrat. St. Paul sums up and clenches 
his argument by the quotation of a well-known passage of Scripture, 
Joel ii. 32 (the quotation agrees with both the LXX and the Hebrew 
texts). The original passage refers to the prophetic conception of 
the ‘day of the Lord.’ ‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the 
Lord come.’ At that time ‘ whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord’ shall be saved. This salvation (ow@jcera, cf. ver. 9 coijon, 
10 owrqpiav), the Jewish expectation of safety in the Messianic 
kingdom when the end comes, is used of that Christian salvation 
which is the spiritual fulfilment of Jewish prophecy. 

Kvpiov. The term Kipws is applied to Christ by St. Paul ia 
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quotations from the O. T. in 2 Thess. i. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 16; x. 21, 
36; s Cor. iii. 16, and probably in other passages. 

This quotation, besides concluding the argument of vv. 1-13, 
suggests the thought which is the transition to the next point dis- 
cussed—the opportunities offered to all of hearing this message. 


ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF NOT EXCUSED BY WANT OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 


X. 14-21. This unbelief on the part of Israel was not 
owing to want of knowledge. Fully accredited messengers— 
such @ body as is necessary for preaching and for faith— 
have announced the Gospel. There is no land but has heard 
the voices of the Evangelical preachers (vv. 14-18). Nor 
was tt owing to want of understanding. Their own Prophets 
warned them that it was through disobedience that they 
would reject God’s message (vv. 19-21). 


All then that is required for salvation is sincerely and genuinely 
to call on the Lord. But there are conditions preliminary to this 
which are necessary ; perhaps it may be urged, that these have not 
been fulfilled. Let us consider what these conditions are. Ifaman 
is to call on Jesus he must have faith in Him; to obtain faith it is 
necessary that he must hear the call; that again implies that 
heralds must have been sent forth to proclaim this call. ™ And 
heralds imply a commission. Have these conditions been fulfilled? 
Yes. Duly authorized messengers have preached the Gospel. The 
fact may be stated in the words of the Prophet Isaiah (lii. 7) de- 
scribing the welcome approach of the messengers who bring news 
of the return from captivity—that great type of the other, Messianic, 
Deliverance: ‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach good 
tidings.’ 

* But it may be urged, in spite of this, all did not give it a 
patient and submissive hearing. This does not imply that the 
message has nos been given. In fact Isaiah in the same passage 
in which he foretold the Apostolic message, spoke also of the in- 
credulity with which the message is received (liii. 1) ‘Lord, who 
hath believed our message?’ ' Which incidentally confirms what 
we were saying a moment ago: Faith can only come from the 
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“message heard, and the message heard implies the message sent— 
the message, that is, about Christ. 

But it may be alleged: We grant it was preached, but that 
does not prove that Israel heard it. Is that possible, when in the 
words of Psalm xix ‘the voices of God’s messengers went forth 
into all lands, and their words to the limits of the known world ?’ 

* Or another excuse: ‘Israel heard but did not understand.’ 
Can you say that of Israel? From the very beginning of its history 
a long succession of its Prophets foretold the Divine scheme. 
Moses, to begin with, wrote (Deut. xxxii. 21) ‘I will excite you 
to jealousy at a nation outside the pale, that does not count as a 
nation at all. I will rouse your anger at seeing yourselves out- 
stripped by a nation whom you regard as possessing no intelligence 
for the things of religion.’ ™ Isaiah too was full of boldness. In 
the face of his fellow-countrymen he asserted (Ixv. 1) that God’s 
mercies should be gained by those who had not striven after them 
(the Gentiles). ™ And then he turns round to Israel and says that 
although God had never ceased stretching out His arms to them 
with all the tenderness of a mother, they had received His call with 
disobedience, and His message with criticism and contradiction. 
The Jews have fallen, not because of God’s unfaithfulness or in- 
justice, not because of want of opportunity, but because they are a 
rebellious people—a people who refuse to be taught, who choose 
their own way, who cleave to that way in spite of every warning 
and of every message. 


14-21. This section seems to be arranged on the plan of sug- 
gesting a series of difficulties, and giving short decisive answers to 
each: (1) ‘ But how can men believe the Gospel unless it has been 
fully preached ?’(v. 14). Asswer. ‘It has been preached as Isaiah 
foretold’ (ver. 15). (2) ‘ Yet, all have not accepted it’ (ver. 16). 
Answer. ‘That does not prove that it was not preached. Isaiah 
foretold also this neglect of the message’ (vv. 16, 17). (3) ‘ But 
perhaps the Jews did not hear’ (v. 18). Answer. ‘ Impossible. 
The Gospel has been preached everywhere.’ (4) ‘But perhaps 
they did not understand’ (ver. 19). Amswer, ‘That again is im- 
possible. The Gentiles, a people without any real knowledge, 
have understood. The real fact is they were a disobedient, self- 
willed people.’ The object is to fix the guilt of the Jews by re 
moving every defence which might be made on the ground of wani 
of opportunities. 
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‘The passage which follows (14-21) is ia style one of the most obscure 
portions of the Epistle.’ This statement of Jowett’s is hardly exaggerated. 
‘The obscurity arises,’ as he proceeds to point out, ‘from the argument 
being founded on passages of the Old Testament.’ These are quoted without 
explanation, and without their relation to the argument being clearly 
brought out. The first difficulty is to know where to make a division in 
the chapter. Some put it after ver. 11 (60 Go.) making vv. 11-21 a proof 
of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles; some after ver. 13 (Chrys. 
Weiss, Oltr. Gif.) ; some after ver. 15 (Lid. WH. Lips.). The decision of 
the question will always depend on the opinion formed of the drift of the 
passage, but we are not without structural assistance. It may be noticed 
throughout these chapters that each succeeding paragraph is introduced by 
a question with the particle otv: so ix. 14 Ti oy épodpew; 30; xi. 1, TE. 
And this seems to arise from the meaning of the particle: it sums up the 
conclusion of the preceding paragraph as an introduction to a further step iz 
the argument. This meaning will exactly suit the passage under consideration. 
‘The condition of salvation is to call on the Lord ’—that is the conclusion 
of the last section: then the Apostle goes on, ‘if this be so, what then (od») 
are the conditions necessary for attaining it, and have they been fulfilled? 
the words forming a suitable introduction to the next stage in the argument. 
This use of ody to introduce a new paragraph is very common in St. Paul. 
See especially Rom. v. 1, vi. 1, xii. 1; Eph. iv. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 1, 
besides other less striking instances. It may be noticed that it is not easy 
to understand the principle on which WH. have divided the text of these 
chapters, making no break at all at ix. 39, beginning a new paragraph at 
chap. x, making a break here at ver. 15, making only a slight break at 
chap. xi, and starting a new paragraph at ver. 13 of that chapter at what 
is really only a parenthetical remark. 


XX. 14, 15. The main difficulty of these verses centres round two 
points: With what object are they introduced? And what is the 
quotation from Isaiah intended to prove ? 

1. One main line of interpretation, following Calvin, considers 
that the words are introduced to justify the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles; in fact to support the was of the previous verse 
God must have intended His Gospel to go to the heathen, for a duly 
commissioned ministry (and St. Paul is thinking of himself) has 
been sent out to preach it. The quoiation then follows as a justi- 
fication from prophecy of the ministry to the Gentiles. - The possi- 
bility of adopting such an interpretation must depend partly on the 
view taken of the argument of the whole chapter (see the G. icral 
Discussion at the end), but in any case the logical connexion ia 
wrong. Ifthat were what St. Paul had intended to say, he must have 
written, ‘Salvation is intended for Gentile as well as Jew, for God 
has commissioned His ministers to preach to them: a commission 
implies preaching, preaching implies faith, faith implies worship, 
and worship salvation. The conversion of the Gentiles is the 
necessary result of the existence of an apostolate of the Gentiles.’ 
It will be seen that St. Paul puts the argument exactly in the 
opposite way, in a manner in fact in which he could never prove 
this conclusion. 

2. Roman Catholic commentators, followed by Liddon and 
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Gore, consider that the words are introduced in order to justify an 
apostolic or authorized ministry. But this is to introduce into the 
passage an idea which is quite alien to it, and which is unnecessary 
for the argument. 

3. The right interpretation of the whole of this paragraph seems to 
be that of Chrysostom. The Jews, it has been shown, have negleoted 
God’s method of obtaining righteousness; but in order, as he desires, 
to convict them of guilt in this neglect, St. Paul must show that they 
have had the opportunity of knowing about it, that their ignorance 
(dyrootvres ver. 3) is culpable. He therefore begins by asking what 
are the conditions necessary for ‘calling upon the Lord?’ and then 
shows that these conditions have been fulfilled. There may still 
be some question as to the meaning of the quotation. (1) It may 
be introduced merely as corroborative of the last chain in the 
argument (so most commentators). This need of a commissioned 
ministry corresponds to the joy and delight experienced when they 
arrive. Or better, (2) it may be looked upon as stating the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. ‘Yes, and they have come, a fact that no 
one can fail to recognize, and which was foretold by the Prophet 
Isaiah.’ So Chrysostom, who sums up the passage thus: ‘If the 
being saved, then, came of calling upon Him, and calling upon 
Him from believing, and believing from hearing, and hearing from 
preaching, and preaching from being sent, and if they were sent, 
and did preach, and the prophet went round with them to point 
them out, and proclaim them, and say that these were they whom 
they showed of so many ages ago, whose feet even they praised 
because of the matter of their preaching; then it is quite clear that 
the not believing was their own fault only. And that because 
God’s part had been fulfilled completely.’ 

14. was ody émuxadéowvras. The word ody, as often in St. Paul, 
marks a stage in the argument. ‘We have discovered the new 
system of salvation: what conditions are necessary for its acceptance?’ 
The question is not the objection of an adversary, nor merely 
rhetorical, but rather deliberative (see Burton, AZ. and T. § 169): 
hence the subjunctive (see below) is more suitable than the futuse 
which we find in ix. 30. The subject of émadéowvras is implied in 
vv. 12, 13, ‘those who would seek this new method of salvation by 
calling on the name of the Lord.’ 


In this series of questions in vv. 14, 15 the MSS. vary between the sub- 
junctive and the future. Generally the authority for the subjunctive stronyly 
preponderates: émnarécovraa RA BD EF G, moreiownv NX BDEF GP, 
enpiioow NABDEKLP. In the case of d«ovowow there is a double 
variation. &¢A*(A /a/et) B and some minuscules read deovowow; SDE F 
GKP and some minuscules read d«otoovra; L etc., Clem.-Alex. Ath. 
Chrys. edd. Theodrt. and the TR. read dsovcover. Here however the double 
variant makes the subjunctive almost certain. Although the form dxovcoum 
is possible in N.T. Greek, it is most improbable that it should have arisen ag 
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a corruption from dxovcovra, and it is too weakly supported to be the 
correct reading. dxodowa.w, which will explain both variants and harmonizes 
with the other subjunctives, is therefore correct. B here alone among the 
leading MSS. is correct throughout. 


oS odk jxoucav: ‘how can they believe on Him whom they 
have not heard preaching?’ of is for eis rotrey of : and a8 dxovew 
revos Means not ‘to hear of some one, but ‘to hear some one 
preaching or speaking,’ it must be so translated, and what follows 
must be interpreted by assuming that the preaching of Christ’s 
messengers is identical with the preaching of Christ Himself. This 
interpretation (that of Mey. and Gif.), although not without diffi- 
culties, is probably better than either of the other solutions proposed. 
It is suggested that of may be for d», and the passage is translated 
‘of whom they have not heard’; but only a few instances of this 
usage are quoted, and they seem to be all early and poetical. 
The interpretation of Weiss, o¢ = where, completely breaks the 
continuity of the sentences. 

15. enpugwow. The nominative is of enpiccovres, which is implied 
in knpvooortos. 

By means of this series of questions St. Paul works out the 
conditions necessary for salvation back to their starting-point. 
Salvation is gained by calling on the Lord; this implies faith. 
Faith is only possible with knowledge. Knowledge implies an 
instructor or preacher. A preacher implies a commission. If 
therefore salvation is to be made possible for everyone, there must 
have been men sent out with a commission to preach it. 

Kalas yéypamrat, ‘Q dpator of wédes Trav edayyedLoudver dyabd. 
By introducing this quotation St. Paul implies that the commis- 
sioned messengers have been sent, and the conditions therefore 
necessary for salvation have been fulfilled. ‘Yes, and they have 
been sent: the prophet’s words are true describing the glorious 
character of the Evangelical preachers.’ 

The quotation is taken from Isaiah lii. 7, and resembles the 
Hebrew more closely than our present LXX text. In the original 
it describes the messengers who carry abroad the glad tidings 
of the restoration from captivity. But the whole of this section of 
Isaiah was felt by the Christians to be full of Messianic import, and 
this verse was used by the Rabbis of the coming of the Messiah. 
(see the references given by Schoettgen, Hor. Hed. ii. 179). St. 
Paul quotes it because he wishes to describe in O. T. language the 
fact which will be recognized as true when stated, and to show 
that these facts are in accordance with the Divine method. ‘St. 
Paul applies the exclamation to the appearance of the Apostles of 
_ Christ upon the scene of history. Their feet are épaios in his eyes, 
as they announce the end of the captivity of sin, and publish eipy»y 
(Mph. vi. 16 rd edayyéAvov rijs eipyyns) made by Christ, through the 
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blood of His Cross, between God and man, between earth and 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 18-20; Eph. ii. 17; Col. i. 20); and all the 
blessings of goodness (rd dyada) which God in Christ bestows on 
the Redeemed, especially Scatootvy.’ Liddon. 


There are two critical questions in connexion with this quotation: the 
reading of the Greek text and its relation to the Hebrew and to the LXX. 

(1) The RV. reeds ds dpator of wédes ray elayycAcCouévay ayada: the 
TR. inserts raw etary. elpnvny after of wédes. The balance of authority is 
strongly in favour of the RV. The clause is omitted by NABC minus. 
patc. Aegyptt. (Boh. Sah.) Aeth., Clem.-Alex. Orig. and Orig.-lat.: it is in- 
serted by DEFGKLP &c., Vulg. Syrr. (Pesh. Harcl.) Arm. Goth., Chrys. 
Iren.-lat. Hil. @/. The natural explanation is that the insertion has been 
made that the citation may correspond more accurately to the LXX. 
This end is not indeed altogether attained, for the LXX reads éxoy eipnyns, 
and the omission might have arisen from Homoeoteleuton; but these con- 
siderations can hardly outweigh the clear preponderance of authority. 

There is a somewhat similar difficulty about a second minor variation. 
The RV. reads dya64 with ABC DEFGP, Orig. Eus. Jo.-Damasc., the 
TR. has ra dada with ® etc. Clem.-Alex. Chrys. and most later authorities. 
Here the LXX omits the article, and it is difficult quite to see why it should 
have been inserted by a corrector; whereas if it had formed part of the 
original text he could quite naturally have omitted it. 

(2) The LXX translation is here very inexact. mdpeme @s Spa emi rav 
dpéaw, ws wédes evaryyedACouévov dakony eipayns, ws ebayyed(sucvos dyad. 
St. Panl’s words approach much more nearly to the Hebrew (RV.) ‘ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation.’ He shortens the quotation, makes it plural instead of singular 
to suit his purpose, and omits the words ‘upon the mountains,’ which have 
only a local significance. 


16. ddd’ od wdvres. An objection suggested. * Yet, in spite of 
the fact that this message was sent, all did not obey the Gospel.’ 
ov mavres is a meiosis; cf. ri yap ei nriotncdy twes; (iii. 3). 

dwijxougay, like imeraynoav (ver. 3), seems to imply the idea of 
voluntary submission: cf. vi. 16, 17 SovAci éore @ tmaxovere ... 
tanxovoare b¢ éx xapdias eg by mapeddOnre. 

1@ edayyeNiw. The word is of course suggested by the quotation 
of the previous verse. 

‘Hoatas yap Aéyer x.7.A. ‘But this fact does not prove that no 
message had been sent; it is indeed equally in accordance with 
prophecy, for Isaiah, in a passage immediately following that in 
which he describes the messengers, describes also the failure of 
the people to receive the message.’ With ydp cf. Matt. i. 20 ff. 
The quotation is from the LXX of Is. liii. 1. Kupie, as Origen 
pointed out, does not occur in the Hebrew. 

dxoq: means (1) ‘hearing, ‘the faculty by which a thing is 
heard’; (2) ‘the substance of what is heard,’ ‘a report, message.’ 
In this verse it is used in the second meaning, ‘who hath believed 
our report?’ In ver. 17, it shades off into the first, ‘faith comes 
by hearing.’ It is quite possible of course to translate ‘report’ or 
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‘message’ there also, but then the connexion of idea with ver. 18 
py ovK Kovcay is obscured. 

It has been questioned to whom St. Paul is referring in this and 
the preceding verses—the Gentiles or the Jews. The language is 
quite general and equally applicable to either, but the whole drift 
of the argument shows that it is of the Jews the Apostle is thinking. 
Grotius makes wv. 14 and 15 the objection of an opponent to which 
St. Paul replies in ver. 16 ff. 

197. dpa 4 lors. ‘Hence may be inferred {in corroboration of 
what was said above) that the preliminary condition necessary for 
faith is to have heard, and to have heard implies a message.’ This 
sentence is to a certain extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing 
a fact already stated; yet the language leads us on to the excuse 
for unbelief suggested in the next verse. 

Sa ftjatos Xprorod: ‘a message about Christ.’ Cf. ver. 8 rd 
pipa ths miotews & knpvocouer. St. Paul comes back to the phrase he 
has used before, and the use of it will remind his readers that this 
message has been actually sent. 


Xpio7od is the reading of NBC D E wsinuse. panc., Vulg. Sah. Boh. Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. 2/2, Ambrst. Aug.—@e0d of N° AD°*K LP el. gler., Sytt.; 
Clem.-Alex. Chrys. Theodrt. 


St. Paul has laid down the conditions which make faith possible, 
a Gospel and messengers of the Gospel; the language he has used 
reminds his readers that both these have come. Yet, in spite of 
this, the Jews have not obeyed. He now suggests two possible 
excuses. 

18. 4\dad Adyo: ‘but it may be said in excuse: It is possible 
that those whom you accuse of not obeying the Gospel message 
have never heard of it?’ On 1 ob see Burton, Jf. and T. § 468. 

pevouvye: an emphatic corrective, ‘with a slight touch of irony’ 
(Lid.); cf. ix. 20. 

eis wacay Thy yiw xz.d. St. Paul expresses his meaning in words 
borrowed from Psalm xix. (xviii.) 5, which he cites word for word 
according to the LXX, but without any mark of quotation. What 
stress does he intend to lay on the words? Does he use them 
for purely literary purposes to express a well-known fact? or does 
he also mean to prove the fact by the authority of the O. T. 
which foretold it? 

i. Primarily at any rate St. Paul wishes to express a well-known 
fact in suitable language. ‘What do you say? They have not 
heard! Why the whole world and the ends of the earth have 
heard. And have you, amongst whom the heralds abode such 
a long time, and of whose land they were, not heard?’ Chrys. 

2. But the language of Scripture is not used without a point. 
Im the original Psalm these words describe how universally tha 
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works of nature glorify God. By using them St. Paul ‘compares 
the universality of the preaching of the Gospel with the universality 
with which the works of nature proclaim God.’ Gif. 

A second difficulty is raised by older commentators. As a matter 
of fact the Gospel had not been preached everywhere; and some 
writers have inverted this argument, and used this text as a proof 
that even as early as this Christianity had been universally preached. 
But all that St. Paul means to imply is that it is universal in its 
character. Some there were who might not have heard it; some 
Jews even might be among them. He is not dealing with indi- 
viduals. The fact remained true that, owing to the universal 
character of its preaching, those whose rejection of it he is con- 
i had at any rate as a body had the opportunities of hearing 

it, 

19. &dAd Adyo, wh “lopadd odx €yrw; a second excuse is suggested : 
‘surely it cannot be that it was from ignorance that Israel failed?’ 

(1) What is the meaning of the somewhat emphatic introduction 
of "IopayA? It has been suggested that it means a change of 
subject. That while the former passage refers to Gentiles, or 
to Gentiles as well as Jews, here the writer at last turns to Israel in 
particular. But there has been no hint that the former passage 
was dealing with the Gentiles, and if such a contrast had been 
implied “Iopand would have had to be put in a much more pro- 
minent place, epi d€ rod “Iopand Aéya, py ove <yvw; The real reason 
for the introduction of the word is that it gives an answer to 
the question, and shows the untenable character of the excuse. 
Has Israel, Israel with its long line of Prophets, and its religious 
privileges and its Divine teaching, acted in ignorance? When 
once ‘Israel’ has been used there can be no doubt of the answer. 

(2) But, again, what is it suggested that Israel has not known? 
As the clause is parallel with px ov« fxovcay, and as no hint is given 
of any change, the object must be the same, namely pjya Xproroi, 
the message concerning the Messiah. All such interpretations as 
the ‘calling of the Gentiles’ or ‘the universal preaching of the 
Gospel’ are outside the line of argument. 

(3) But how is this consistent with dyvoodvres ver. 3? The 
contradiction is rather formal than real. It is true Israel’s zeal 
was not guided by deep religious insight, and that they clung 
blindly and ignorantly to a method which had been condemned ; 
but this ignorance was culpable: if they did not know, they might 
have known. From the very beginning of their history their 
whole line of Prophets had warned them of the Divine plan. 

(4) The answer to this question is given in three quotations 
from the QO. T. Israel has been warned that their Messiah 
would be rejected by themselves and accepted by the Gentiles. 
They cannot plead that the message was difficult to understand; 
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even a foolish people (it was foretold) would accept it, and thus 
stir up Israel to jealousy. Nor again can they plead that it was 
difficult to find; for Isaiah with great boldness has stated that men 
who never sought or asked for it would find it. The real reason 
was that the Israelites are a disobedient and a stubborn people, 
and, although God has all day long stretched forth His hands to 
them, they will not hear Him. 

upGtos Mwoijs. ed0is Moos. ‘Even as early in Israel’s history as 
Moses.’ 

dy® wapaly\dow Spas «.7.0.: taken from Deut. xxxii. 31 sub- 
stantially according to the LXX (ipas is substituted for at-eis). In 
the original the words mean that as Israel has roused God’s jealousy 
by going after no-gods, so He will rouse Israel’s jealousy by 
showing His mercy to those who are no-people. 

20. “Hoatas Sé dwotohwg. St. Paul’s position in opposing the 

rejudices of his countrymen made him feel the boldness of Isaiah 
in standing up against the men of his own time. The citation is 
from Isaiah lxv. 1 according to the LXX, the clauses of the 
original being inverted. The words in the original refer to the 
apostate Jews. St. Paul applies them to the Gentiles; see on 
ix. 25, 26, 


B D* FG with perhaps Sah. and Goth. add é» twice before rofs, a Western 
reading which has found its way into B (cf. xi. 6). It dees mot occur im 
& AC D>°ELP etc., and many Fathers, 


21. mpds 8é tov “lopahA Adyar a.t.d. This citation (Is. lxv. 8) 
follows almost immediately that quoted in ver. 20, and like it 
is taken from the LXX, with only a slight change in the order. 
In the original both this verse and the preceding are addressed 
to apostate Israel; St. Paul applies the first part to the Gentiles, 
the latter part definitely to Israel. 


The Argument of ix. 30-x. 21: Human Responsibility. 


We have reached a new stage in our argument. The first step 
was the vindication of God’s faithfulness and justice: the second 
step has been definitely to fix guilt on man. It is clearly laid 
down that the Jews have been rejected through their own fault. 
They chose the wrong method. When the Messiah came, instead 
of accepting Him, they were offended. They did not allow their 
zeal for God to be controlled by a true spiritual knowledge. And 
the responsibility for this is brought home to them. ll possible 
excuses, such as want of opportunity, insufficient knowledge, 
inadequate warning, are suggested, but rejected. The Jews are 
a disobedient people and they have been rejected for their dis 
obedience. 
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Now it has been argued that such an interpretation is in- 
consistent with Chap. ix. That proves clearly, it is asserted, that 
grace comes to man, not in answer to man’s efforts, but in accord- 
ance with God’s will. How then can St. Paul go on to prove that 
the Jews are to blame? In order to avoid this assumed incon- 
sistency, the whole section, or at any rate the final portion, has 
been interpreted differently: vv. 11-21 are taken to defend the 
Apostolic ministry to the Gentiles and to justify from the O. T. the 
calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the Jews: wv. 14, 15 
are used by St. Augustine to prove that there can be no faith 
without the Divine calling; by Calvin, that as there is faith 
among the Gentiles, there must have been a Divine call, and so 
the preaching to them is justified. Then the quotations in wv. 
18-21 are considered to refer to the Gentiles mainly; they are 
merely prophecies of the facts stated in ix. 30, 31 and do not 
imply and are not intended to imply human responsibility. 

An apparent argument in favour of this interpretation is sug- 
gested by the introductory words ix. 30, 31. It is maintained that 
two propositions are laid down there; one the calling of the 
Gentiles, the other the rejection of the Jews, and both these have 
to be justified in the paragraph that follows. But, as a matter 
of fact, this reference to the Gentiles is clearly introduced not as 
a main point to be discussed, but as a contrast to the rejection 
of Israel. It increases the strangeness of that fact, and with that 
fact the paragraph is concerned. This is brought out at once by 
the question asked 8a ri; which refers, as the answer shows, en- 
tirely to the rejection of Israel. If the Apostle were not condemning 
the Jews there would be no reason for his sorrow . 1) and the 
palliation for their conduct which he suggests (x. 2); and when 
we come to examine the structure of the latter part we find that 
all the leading sentences are concerned not with the defence of 
any ‘calling,’ but with fixing the guilt of those rejected: for example 
aA’ ob mavres innxovoay (Vv. 16), GAAa éyo, pi) dK Froveay ; NM 18), 
ua “IopayA ode éyve; (v.19). As there is nowhere any reference 
to Gentiles rejecting the message, the reference must be to the 
Jews; and the object of the section must be to show the reason why 
(although Gentiles have been accepted) the Jews have been rejected. 
The answer is given in the concluding quotation, which sums up 
the whole argument. It is because the Jews have been a dis- 
obedient and gainsaying people. Chrysostom, who brings out the 
whole point of this section admirably, sums up its conclusion as 
follows: ‘Then to prevent them saying, But why was He not 
made manifest to us also? he sets down what is more than this, 
that I not only was made manifest, but I even continued with 
My hands stretched out, inviting them, and displaying all the 
concern of an affectionate father, and a fond mother that ig set on 
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her child. See how he has brought us a most lucid answet 
to all the difficulties before raised, by showing that it was from 
their own temper that ruin had befallen them, and that they are 
wholly undeserving of pardon.’ ' 

We must accept the interpretation then which sees in this 
chapter a proof of the guilt of the Jews. St. Paul is in fact 
looking at the question from a point of view different from that 
which he adopted in Chap. ix. There he assumes Divine Sovereignty, 
and assuming it shows that God’s dealings with the Jews are 
justified, Now he assumes human responsibility, and shows that 
assuming it the Jews are guilty. Two great steps are passed in 
the Divine Theodicy. We need not anticipate the argument, but 
must allow it to work itself out. The conclusion may suggest 
a point of view from which these two apparently inconsistent 
attitudes can be reconciled. 


St. Paul’s Use of the Old Testament. 


In Chaps. ix—-xi St. Paul, as carrying on a long and sustained 
argument, which, if not directed against Jewish opponents, discusses 
a question full of interest to Jews from a Jewish point of view, 
makes continued use of the O.T., and gives an opportunity for 
investigating his methods of quotation and interpretation. 

The text of his quotations is primarily that of the LXX. Ac- 
cording to Kautasch (De Veter’s Testament? locts a Paulo Apostole 
allegatts), out of eighty-four passages in which St. Paul cites the 
O. ‘|’. about seventy are taken directly from the LXX or do not 
vary from it appreciably, twelve vary considerably, but still show 
signs of affinity, and two only, both from the book of Job (Rom. 
xi. 35 = Job xli. 3 (11); 1 Cor. iii. 19 = Jobv. 13) are definitely in- 
dependent and derived either from the Hebrew text or some quite 
distinct version. Of those derived from the LXX a certain number, 
such for example as Rom. x. 15, show in some points a resemblance 
to the Hebrew text as against the LXX. We have probably not 
sufficient evidence to say whether this arises from a reminiscence 
of the Hebrew text (conscious or unconscious), or from an Ara- 
maic Targum, or from the use of an earlier form of a LXX text. 
It may be noticed that St. Paul’s quotations sometimes agree with 
late MSS. of the LXX as against the great uncials (cf. iii. 4, 1 ff.). 
/s to the further question whether he cites from memory or by 
reference, it may be safely said that the majority of the quotations 
are from memory; for many of them are somewhat inexact, and 
those which are correct are for the most part short and from well- 
known books. There is a very marked distinction between these 
and the long literary quotations of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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In his formulae of quotation St, Paul adopts all the various 
forms which seem to have been in use in the Rabbinical schools, 
and are found in Rabbinical writings. Even his less usual expres- 
sions may be paralleled from them (cf. xi. 2). Another point of 
resemblance may be found in the series of passages which he 
strings together from different books (cf. iii. 10) after the manner 
of a Rabbinical discourse. St. Paul was in fact educated as a Rabbi 
in Rabbinical schools and consequently his method of using the 
O.T. is such as might have been learnt in these schools. 

But how far is his interpretation Rabbinical? It is not quite 
easy to answer this question directly. It is perhaps better to point 
out first of all some characteristics which it possesses. 

In the first place it is quite clearly not ‘historical’ in the modern 
sense of the word. The passages are quoted without regard to 
their context or to the circumstances under which they were written. - 
The most striking instances of this are those cases in which the 
words of the O.T. are used in an exactly opposite sense to that 
which they originally possessed. For instance in ix. 25, 26 words 
used in the O. T. of the ten tribes are used of the Gentiles, in x. 6-8 
words used of the Law are applied to the Gospel as against the 
Law. On the other hand Rabbinical interpretations in the sense 
in which they have become proverbial are very rare. St. Paul 
almost invariably takes the literal and direct meaning of the words 
(although without regard to their context), he does not allegorize 
or play upon their meaning, or find hidden and mysterious prin- 
ciples. There are some obvious exceptions, such as Gal. iv. 22 ff., 
but for the most part St. Paul’s interpretation is not allegorical, 
nor in this sense of the term Rabbinical. 

Speaking broadly, St. Paul’s use of the O. T. may be described 
as literal, and we may distinguish three classes of texts. There 
are firstly those, and they are the largest number, in which the 
texts are used in a sense corresponding to their O. T. meaning. 
All texts quoted in favour of moral principles, or spiritual ideas, or 
the methods of Divine government may be grouped under this head. 
The argument in ix. 20, 21 is correctly deduced from O. T. prin- 
ciples; the quotation in ix. 17 is not quite so exactly correct, but 
the principle evolved is thoroughly in accordance with O. T. ideas. 
So again the method of Divine Election is deduced correctly from 
the instances quoted in ix. 6-13. Controversially these arguments 
were quite sound; actually they represent the principles and ideas 
of the O. T. 

A second class of passages consists of those in which, without 
definitely citing the O. T., the Apostle uses its language in order 
to express adequately and impressively the ideas he has to convey. 
A typical instance is that in x. 18, where the words of the Psalm 
are used in quite a different sense from that which they have in 
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the original, and without any definite formula of citation. So in 
x. 6-8 (see the note) the O.T. language is used rather than a text 
from it cited. The same is true in a number of other passages 
where, as the text of Westcou and Hort exhibits clearly, ideas 
borrowed from the O.T. are expressed in language which is 
borrowed, but without any definite sign of quotation. That this is 
the natural and normal use of a religious book must clearly be 
recognized. ‘For [the writers of the N.T. the Scripture], was 
the one thesaurus of truth. They had almost no other books. 
The words of the O.T. had become a part of their mental furni- 
ture, and they used them to a certain extent with the freedom with 
which they used their own ideas’ (Toy, Quotations, &c. p. xx). It 
is a use which is constantly being made of the Bible at the present 
day, and when we attempt to analyze the exact force it is intended 
to convey, it is neither easy nor desirable to be precise. Between 
the purely rhetorical use on the one side and the logical proof on 
the other there are infinite gradations of ideas, and it is never quite 
possible to say how far in any definite passage the use is purely 
rhetorical and how far it is intended to suggest a definite argument. 

But there is a third class of instances in which the words are 
used in a sense which the original context will not bear, and yet the 
object is to give a logical proof. This happens mainly in a certain 
class of passages; in those in which the Law is used to condemn 
the Law, in those in which passages not Messianic are used with 
a Messianic bearing, and in those (a class connected with the last) 
in which passages are applied to the calling of the Gentiles which 
do not refer to that event in the original. Here controversially the 
method is justified. Some of the passages used Messianically by the 
Christians had probably been so used by the Rabbis before them. 
In all cases the methods they adopted were those of their contempo- 
raries, however incorrect they may have been. But what of the 
method in relation to our own times? Are we justified in using it? 
The answer to that must be sought in a comparison of their teaching 
with that of the Rabbis. We have said that controversially it was 
justified. The method was the same as, and as good as, that of 
their own time; but it was no better. As far as method goes the 
Rabbis were equally justified in their conclusions, There is in 
fact no standard of right and wrong, when once it is permitted to 
take words in a sense which their original context will not bear. 
Anything can be proved from anything. 

Where then does the superiority of the N.T. writers lie? In 
their correct interpretation of the spirit of the O.T. ‘As ex- 
pounders of religion, they belong to the whole world and to all 
time ; as logicians, they belong to the first century. The essence 
of their writing is the Divine spirit of love and righteousness that 
filled their souls, the outer shell is the intellectual form in whick 
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the spirit found expression in words. Their comprehension of the 
deeper spirit of the O. T. thought is one thing: the logical method 
by which they sought formally to extend it is quite another’ (Toy, 
Quotations, §¢. p. xxi). This is just one of those points in which 
we must trace the superiority of the N.T. writers to its root and 
take from them that, and not their faulty exegesis. 

An illustration may be drawn from Church History. The Church 
inherited equally from the Jewish schools, the Greek Philosophers, 
and the N. T. writers an unhistorical method of interpretation ; and 
in the Arian controversy (to take an example) it constantly makes 
use of this method. We are learning to realize more and more 
how much of our modern theology is based on the writings of 
St. Athanasius; but that does not impose upon us the necessity of 
adopting his exegesis. If the methods that he applies to the O. T. 
are to be admitted it is almost as easy to deduce Arianism from 
it. Athanasius did not triumph because of those exegetical methods, 
but because he rightly interpreted (and men felt that he had rightly 
interpreted) the spirit of the N. T. His creed, his religious insight, 
to a certain extent his philosophy, we accept: but not his exegetical 
methods. 

So with the O. T. St. Paul triumphed, and the Christian Church 
triumphed, over Judaism, because they both rightly interpreted the 
spirit of the O.T. We must accept that interpretation, although we 
shall find that we arrive at it on other grounds. This may be 
illustrated in two main points. 

It is the paradox of ch. x that it condemns the Law out of the 
Law ; that it convicts the Jews by applying to them passages, which 
in the original accuse them of breaking the Law, in order to 
condemn them for keeping it. But the paradox is only apparent. 
Running through the O. T., in the books of the Law as well as in 
those of the Prophets, is the prophetic spirit, always bringing out 
the spiritual truths and lessons concealed in or guarded by the Law 
in opposition to the formal adherence to its precepts. This spirit 
the Gospel inherits. ‘The Gospel itself is a reawakening of the 
spirit of prophecy. . There are many points in which the teaching 
of St. Paul bears a striking resemblance to that of the old Prophets. 
It is not by chance that so many quotations from them occur in 
his writings. Separated from Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and 
Isaiah by an interval of about 800 years, he felt a kind of sympathy 
with them; they expressed his inmost feelings; like them he was 
at war with the evil of the world around. When they spoke of 
forgiveness of sins, of non-imputation of sins, of a sudden turning 
to God, what did this mean but righteousness by faith? When 
they said, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” here also was 
imaged the great truth, that salvation was not of the Law... Like 
the elder Prophets, he came not “to build up a temple made with 
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hands,” but to teach a moral truth: like them he went forth alone, 
and not in connexion with the church at Jerusalem: like them he 
was looking for and hastening to the day of the Lord’ (Jowett). 
This represents the truth, as the historical study of the O. T. will 
prove; or rather one side of the truth. The Gospel is not merely 
the reawakening of the spirit of prophecy ; it is also the fulfilment 
of the spiritual teaching of Law. It was necessary for a later 
writer—the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews—when contro- 
versy was less bitter to bring this out more fully. Christ not only 
revived all the teaching of the Prophets, righteousness, mercy, 
peace; He also exhibited by His death the teaching of the Law, 
the heinousness of sin, the duty of sacrifice, the spiritual union of 
God and man. 

The same lines of argument will justify the Messianic use of the 
O.T. If we study it historically the reality of the Messianic 
interpretation remains just as clear as it was to St. Paul. Alle- 
gorical and incorrect exegesis could never create an idea. They 
only illustrate one which has been suggested in other ways. The 
Messianic interpretation, and with it the further idea of the uni- 
versality of the Messianic kingdom, arose because they are contained 
in the O. T. Any incorrectness of exegesis that there may be lies 
not in the ideas themselves but in finding them in passages which 
have probably a different meaning. We are not bound, and it 
would be wrong to bind ourselves, by the incorrect exegesis of 
particular passages; but the reality and truth of the Messianic idea 
and the universal character of the Messianic kingdom, as prophesied 
in the O.T. and fulfilled in the N.T., remain one of the most 
real and impressive facts in religious history. Historical criticism 
does not disprove this; it only places it on a stronger foundation 
and enables us to trace the origin and growth of the idea more 
accurately (cf. Sanday, Bampton Lectures, pp. 404, 405). 

The value of St. Paul’s exegesis therefore lies not in his true 
interpretation of individual passages, but in his insight into the 
spiritual meaning of the O.T.; we need not use his methods, but 
the books of the Bible will have little value for us if we are not able 
to see in them the spiritual teaching which he saw. In the cause 
of truth, as a guide to right religious ideas, as a fatal enemy to 
many a false and erroneous and harmful doctrine, historical criticism 
and interpretation are of immense value; but if they be divorced 
from a spiritual insight, such as can be learnt only by the spiritual 
teaching of the N.T., which interprets the O.T. from the stand- 
point of its highest and truest fulfilment, they will become as barren 
and unproductive as the strangest conceits of the Rabbis or the 
most unreal fancies of the Schoolmen. 

[See, besides other works: Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, in his 
edition of the Romans; Toy, Quotations in the New Testament, 
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New York, 1884; Kautzsch, De Veterts Testamenti locis a Paule 
Apostolo aillegans, Lipsiae, 1869; Clemen (Dr. August), Ueber den 
Gebrauch des Alten Testaments im Neuen Testamenie, und spectell in 
den Reden Jesu (Einladungsschrift, &c., Leipzig, 1891); Turpie 
new McCalman), Zhe Old Testament in the New, London, 
1868. 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT COMPLETE. 


XI. 1-10. /srael then has refused to accept the salvation 
offered it; ts tt therefore rejected? No. At any rate the 
rejection 1s not complete. Now as always in the history of 
Tsvael, although the mass of the people may be condemned to 
disbelief, there is a@ remnant that shall be saved. 


* The conclusion of the preceding argument is this. It is through 
their own fault that Israel has rejected a salvation which was fully 
and freely offered. Now what does this imply? Does it mean 
that God has rejected His chosen people? Heaven forbid that 
I should say this! I who like them am an Israelite, an Israelite 
by birth and not a proselyte, a lineal descendant of Abraham, 
a member of the tribe that with Judah formed the restored Israel 
after the exile. *No, God has not rejected His people. He 
chose them for His own before all time and nothing can make 
Him change His purpose. If you say He has rejected them, 
it only shows that you have not clearly grasped the teaching of 
Scripture concerning the Remnant. Elijah on Mt. Horeb brought 
just such an accusation against his countrymen. * He complained 
that they had forsaken the covenant, that they had overthrown 
God’s altars, that they had slain His Prophets; just as the Jews 
at the present day have slain the Messiah and persecuted His 
messengers. Elijah only was left, and his life they sought. The 
whole people, God’s chosen people, had been rejected. ‘So he 
thought; but the Divine response came to him, that there were seven 
thousand men left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
There was a kernel of the nation that remained loyal. ° Exactly 
the same circumstances exist now as then. Now as then the mass 
of the people are uniaithful, but there is a remnant of loyal ad- 

Za 
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herents to the Divine message :—a remnant, be it remembered, 
chosen by God by an act of free favour: ‘that is to say those 
whom God has in His good pleasure selected for that position, who 
have in no way earned it by any works they have done, or any 
merit of their own. If that were possible Grace would lose all its 
meaning: there would be no occasion for God to show free favour 
to mankind. 

"It is necessary then at any rate to modify the broad statement 
that has been made. Israel, it is true, has failed to obtain the 
righteousness which it sought; but, although this is true of the 
nation as a whole, there is a Remnant of which it is not true. 
Those whom God selected have attained it. But what of the rest? 
Their hearts have been hardened. Here again we find the same 
conditions prevailing throughout Israel’s history. Isaiah declared 
(xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10) "how God had thrown the people into a state 
of spiritual torpor. He had given them eyes which could not see, 
and ears which could not hear. All through their history the mass 
of the people has been destitute of spiritual insight. *And again 
in the book of Psalms, David (Ixix. 23, 24) declares the Divine 
wrath against the unfaithful of the nation: ‘ May their table be their 
snare.’ It is just their position as God’s chosen people, it is the Law 
and the Scriptures, which are their boast, that are to be the cause of 
their ruin. * They are to be punished by being allowed to cleave 
fast to that to which they have perversely adhered. 7‘ Let their eyes 
be blinded, so that they cannot see light when it shines upon them: 
let their back be ever bent under the burden te which they have 
so obstinately clung.’ This was God’s judgement then on Israel 
for their faithlessness, and it is God’s judgement on them now. 

1-86. St. Paul has now shown (1) (ix. 6-29) that God was 
perfectly free, whether as regards promise or His right as Creator, to 
reject Israel; (2) (ix. 30—x. 21) that Israel on their side by neglecting 
the Divine method of salvation offered them have deserved this 
rejection, He now comes to the original question from which he 
started, but which he never expressed, and asks, Has God, as might 
be thought from the drift of the argument so far, really cast away 
His people? To this he gives a negative answer, which he proceeds 
to justify by showing (1) that this rejection is only partial (xi. 1-10), 
(2) only temporary (xi. 11-25), and (3) that in all this Divine action 


there has been a purpose deeper and wiser than man can altogether 
understand (xi. 26-36). 
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1. héyw ody, This somewhat emphatic phrase occurring here 
and in ver. rr seems to mark a stage in the argument, the ody as 
so often summing up the result so far arrived at. The change of 
particle shows that we have not here a third question parallel to 
the adda Aeyw of x. 18, IQ. 

ps) dadoato 6 Ocds Tdv Aadv adrod; ‘Is it possible that God has 
cast away His people?’ The form of the question implies neces- 
sarily a negative answer and suggests an argument against it. (1) 
By the juxtaposition of 6 @eds and rd» Aadv airod. Israel is God’s 
people and so He cannot reject them. psa populi eius appellatio 
rationem negandt continet. Beng. (2) By the use made of the 
language of the O.T. Three times in the O. T. (1 Sam. xii. 22; 
Ps. xciii [xciv]. 14; xciv [xcv]. 4) the promise otx dmacerat Kupios 
rév Aadv aired occurs. By using words which must be so well 
known St. Paul reminds his readers of the promise, and thus again 
implies an answer to the question. 

This very clear instance of the merely literary use of the language 
of the O.T. makes it more probable that St. Paul should have 
adopted a similar method elsewhere, as in x. 6 ff., 18. 

p}) yévorro. St. Paul repudiates the thought with horror. All 
his feelings as an Israelite make it disloyal in him to hold it. 

mai yap x... These words have been taken in two ways. (rf) 
As a proof of the incorrectness of the suggestion. St. Paul was an 
Israelite, and he had been saved; therefore the people as a whole 
could not have been rejected. So the majority of commentators 
(Go. Va. Oltr. Weiss). But the answer to the question does not 
occur until St. Paul gives it in a solemn form at the beginning of 
the next verse; he would not therefore have previously given 
a reason for its incorrectness. Moreover it would be inconsistent 
with St. Paul’s tact and character to put himself forward so promi- 
nently. 

(2) It is therefore better to take it as giving ‘the motive for his 
deprecation, not a proof of his denial’ (Mey. Gif. Lips.). Through- 
out this passage, St. Paul partly influenced by the reality of his 
own sympathy, partly by a desire to put his argument in a form as 
little offensive as possible, has more than once emphasized his own 
kinship with Israel (ix. 1-3; x. 1). Here for the first time, just 
when he is going to disprove it, he makes the statement which has 
really been the subject of the two previous passages, and at once, 
in order if possible to disarm criticism, reminds his readers that he 
is an Israelite, and that therefore to him, as much as to them, the 
supposition seems almost blasphemous. 

"lopandtrys «.7.A. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. g. 

év mpoéyvw, which is added by Lachmann after 7dr Aadp abrod, has the 
support of A D Chrys. and other authorities, but clearly came in from ver. 2, 


2. odx dnécare. St. Paul gives expressly and formally a negative 
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answer to the question he has just asked, adding emphasis by 
repeating the very words he has used. 

év mpoéyyw. The addition of these words gives a reason for the 
emphatic denial of which they form a part. Israel was the race 
which God in His Divine foreknowledge had elected and chosen, 
and therefore He could not cast it off. The reference in this 
chapter is throughout to the election of the nation as a whole, and 
therefore the words cannot have a limiting sense (Orig. Chrys. 
Aug.), ‘that people whom He forcknew, i.e. those of His people 
whom He foreknew; nor again can they possibly refer to the 
spiritual Israel, as that would oblige a meaning to be given to 
Aads different from that in ver.1. The word mpoéyvw may be taken, 
(x) as used in the Hebrew sense, to mean ‘whom He has known or 
chosen beforehand.’ So ywooxew in the LXX. Amos iii. 2 tyas 
éyvov cx macev tov pud@y rhs yns. And in St. Paul 2 Cor. viii. 3 
dé tis ayanG tov Cedv, obros &yvaora tm’ airod. Gal. iv. g viv de 
yuovres Oedv, pGddov dé yowoberres Uo Ceov. 2 Tim. ii. 19 fyvw Kuptos 
rovs évras airod. Although there is no evidence for this use of 
mpoyweookew it represents probably the idea which St. Paul had in 
his mind (see on viii. 29). (2) But an alternative interpretation 
taking the word in its natural meaning of foreknowledge, must not 
be lost sight of, ‘that people of whose history and future destiny 
God had full foreknowledge.’ This seems to be the meaning 
with which the word is generally used (Wisd. vi. 13; viii. 8; xviii. 6; 
Just. Mart. Aol. i. 28; Dial. 42. p. 261 B.); so too mpéyroors is used 
definitely and almost technically of the Divine foreknowledge (Acts 
ii. 23); and in this chapter St. Paul ends with vindicating the 
Divine wisdom which had prepared for Israel and the world 
a destiny which exceeds human comprehension. 

4 odk oidare: cf. ii. 4; vi. 3; Vii. 1; ix. 21. ‘You must admit 
this or be ignorant of what the Scripture says.’ The point of the 
quotation lies not in the words which immediately follow, but in the 
contrast between the two passages; a contrast which represented 
the distinction between the apparent and the real situation at the 
time when the Apostle wrote. 

év "Hig: ‘in the section of Scripture which narrates the story 
of Elijah.” The O. T. Scriptures were divided into paragraphs to 
which were given titles derived from their subject-matter; and these 
came to be very commonly used in quotations as references. Many 
instances are quoted from the Talmud and from Hebrew commen- 
tators: Berachoth, fol. 2. col. 1, fol. 4. col. 2 td guod scriptum est apud 
Michéel, referring to Is. vi.6. So Taanigoth, ii.1; Aboth de-Rabbi 
Nathan, c.9; Shir hashirim rabba i. 6, where a phrase similar 
to that used here, ‘In Elijah,’ occurs, and the same passage is 
quoted, ‘I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of Hosts.’ 
So also Philo, De Agricultura, p. 203 (i. 317 Mang.) Adyes yap ev rais 
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dpais, referring to Gen. iii. 15. The phrase émi ris Bdrov Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37; Clem. Hom. xvi. 14; Apost. Const. v. 20, is 
often explained in a similar manner, but very probably incorrectly, 
the efi being perhaps purely local. The usage exactly corresponds 
to the method used in quoting the Homeric poems. As the Rabbis 
divided the O. T. into sections so the Rhapsodists divided Homer, 
and these sections were quoted by their subjects, év Exropos dvaipécet, 
& oe (See Fri. Delitzsch ad doc., Surenhusius, Bi8Aos xaraddayips, 
p- 31. 
évruyxdves: ‘he accuses Israel before God.’ The verb ¢»- 
Tvyxdvew means, (1) ‘to meet with,’ (2) ‘to meet with for the 
purposes of conversation,’ ‘have an interview with,’ Acts xxv. 24; 
hence (3) ‘to converse with,’ ‘plead with,’ Wisdom viii. 21, either 
on behalf of some one (imép riwvos) Rom. viii. 27, 34; Heb. vii. 25; 
or against some one (xard rivos), and so (4) definitely ‘to accuse’ as 
here and 1 Macc. xi. 25 cal éveriyyavoy xar’ aitod ties dvouos ray éx 
rod vous: viii. 32; X. 61, 63. 
The TR. adds Aéyow at the end of this verse with X*L al. pler., it is 
waa by NSABCDEFGP win. pasec., Vulg. Sah. Boh., and most 


8. Képte, rods mpopytas a.t.A. The two quotations come from 
« Kings xix. 10, 14, 18; the first being repeated twice. Elijah 
has fled to Mt. Horeb from Jezebel, and accuses his countrymen 
before God of complete apostasy; he alone is faithful. God 
answers that even although the nation as a whole has deserted 
Him, yet there is a faithful remnant, 7,000 men who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. There is an analogy, St. Paul argues, 
between this situation and that of his own day. The spiritual 
condition is the same. The nation as a whole has rejected God’s 
message, now as then; but now as then also there is a faithful 
remnant left, and if that be so God cannot be said to have cast 
away His people. 

The quotation is somewhat shortened from the LXX, and the order of the 
uses is inverted, perhaps to put in a prominent position the words rovs 
mpopnras gov dwéxtevay to which there was most analogy during St. Paul’s 
time (cf. Acts vii. 53; 1 Thess. ii. 14). The «ai between the clauses of the 

TR. is read by DEL and later MSS. Justin Martyr, Déa/. 39. p. 257 D, 

quotes the words as in St. Paul and not as in the LXX: Kai yap “Hiias 

wept bpav mpds tov Gedy évtvyxXdvav otras Adyar’ KUpie, TOds mpo~nTas cow 
dméxreway Kat 7a Ovovaornpia gov Karéckapav Kaye bredeipOny pdvos wai 

(nrodtar Tav Wuxqy pov. swat dwoxpiveras aiT@, “Ere cick pow éwrasmicxirror 

dvSpes, of ove Exapipay yovy rp Baad. 

4. 6 xpypatiopds: ‘the oracle.’ An unusual sense for the 
word, which occurs here only in the N. T., but is found in 2 Macc. 
ii. 4; Clem. Rom. xvii. §; and occasionally elsewhere. The verb 
xenuarifew meant (1) originally ‘to transact business’; then (2) ‘to 
consult,’ ‘deliberate’; hence (3) ‘to give audience,’ ‘answer after 
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deliberation’; and so finally (4) of an oracle ‘to give a response, 
taking the place of the older ypéw; and so it is used in the N. T. 
of the Divine warning Mat. ii. 12, 22 xpyparieOévres Kar’ Svap: Luke 
ii. 26; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii. g; xi. 7: cf. Jos. An#. V.i.1g; Xi 
3; XI. iii. 4. From this usage of the verb ypnuari{e was derived 
Xenuartopds, as the more usual xpnopds from xpdo. See also p. 173. 

tq Béad: substituted by St. Paul (as also by Justin Martyr, loc. 
cit.) for the LXX 7@ Baad, according to a usage common in other 
passages in the Greek Version. 


The word Baal, which means ‘Lord,’ appears to have been originally 
used as one of the names of the God of Israel, and as such became a part of 
many Jewish names, as for example Jerubbaal (Jud. vi. 32; vii. 1), Eshbaal 
(1 Chron. ix. 39), Meribbaal (1 Chron. ix. 40), &c. But gradually the 
special association of the name with the idolatrous worship of the Phoenician 
god caused the use of it to be forbidden. Hosea ii. 16, 17 ‘and it shall be 
at that day, saith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi; and shalt call me 
no more Baali. For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by their name.’ Owing to this 
motive a tendency arose to ebliterate the name of Baal from the Scriptures: 
just as owing to a feeling of reverence ‘Elohim’ was substituted for ‘ Jehovah’ 
in the second and third books of the Psalms. This usage took the form of 
substituting Bosheth, ‘abomination,’ for Baal. So Eshbaal (1 Chr. viii. 33, 
ix. 39) became Ishbosheth (2 Sam. ii. 8; iii. 8); Meribbaal (1 Chr. ix. 40) 
Mephibosheth (2 Sam. ix. 6 ff.); Jerubbaal Jerubbesheth (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
See also Hosea ix. 10; Jer. iii. 24; xi. 13. Similarly in the LXX aloxtvy 
represents in one passage Baal of the Hebrew text, 3 Kings xviii. 19, 25. 
But it seems to have been more usual to substitute aicyvvn in reading for the 
written BdéaA, and as a sign of this Qerz the feminine article was written; 
just as the name Jehovah was written with the pointing of Adonai. This 
usage is most common in Jeremiah, but occurs also in the books of Kings, 
Chronicles, and other Prophets. It appears not to occur in the Pentateuch. 
The plural vais occurs a Chr. xxiv. 7; xxxiii. 3. This, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the feminine article with the masculine name, is given by 
Dillmann, Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaft ss Berlis, 1881, 
p- 601 ff. and has superseded all others. 

The LXX version is again shortened in the quotation, and for caradeie 
is substituted xaréAiwov éuavr@, which is an alternative and perhaps more 
exact translation of the Hebrew. 


5. odtws ody. The application of the preceding instance to the 
circumstances of the Apostle’s own time. The facts were the 
same. St. Paul would assume that his readers, some of whom 
were Jewish Christians, and all of whom were aware of the exist- 
ence of such a class, would recognize this. And if this were so 
the same deduction might be made. As then the Jewish people 
were not rejected, because the remnant was saved; so now there 
is a remnant, and this implies that God has not cast away His 
people as such. 

Aetppa (on the orthography ef. WH. ii. App. p. 154, who read 
Aiupa), ‘a remnant.’ The word does not occur elsewhere in the 
N. T., and in the O. T. only twice, and then not in the technical 
sense of the ‘remnant.’ The usual word for that is rd carakahdé 
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war’ éxhoy}y xdpiros. Predicate with yéyover. ‘There has come 
to be through the principle of selection which is dependent on the 
Divine grace or favour.’ This addition to the thought, which is 
further explained in ver. 6, reminds the reader of the result of the 
' previous discussion: that ‘election’ on which the Jews had always 
laid so much stress had operated, but it was a selection on the 
part of God of those to whom He willed to give His grace, and 
not an election of those who had earned it by their works. 

6. «i Sé xdpir w.x.X. A further explanation of the principles of 
election. If the election had been on the basis of works, then the 
Jews might have demanded that God’s promise could only be ful- 
filled if all who had earned it had received it: St. Paul, by reminding 
them of the principles of election already laid down, implies that 
the promise is fulfilled if the remnant is saved. God’s people 
are those whom He has chosen; it is not that the Jews are chosen 
because they are His people. 

éwei } xdpis odxdri yiverar ydpts: ‘this follows from the very 
meaning of the idea of grace.’ Gratia nist gratis sit gratia non est. 
St. Augustine. 

The TR. after yivera: ydpis adds ef 82 bf Epyav, obxém tort xdpis' enet 7d 
épyor obués: éariv épyov with N°(B) L and later MSS., Syrr., Chrys. and Thdrt. 
(in the text, but they do not refer to the words in their commentary). 
Breads el 82 &¢ Epyay, ovmérs apis: éwel 1d Epyov ovxér: earl ydpis, The 
clause is omitted by N* AC DEFGP, Vulg. Acgyptt. (Boh Sah.) Arm., 
Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst. Paty.-latt. There need-be no doubt that it is 
a gloss, nor is the authority of B of any weight in support of a Western 
addition such as this against such preponderating authority. This is con- 
sidered by WH. to be the solitary or almost the solitary case in which B 
possibly has a Syrian reading (Introd. ii. 150). 

9. ri oy; This verse sums up the result of the discussion in 
vy. 2-6. ‘What then is the result? In what way can we modify 
the harsh statement made in ver. 1? It is indeed still true that 
Israel ag a nation has failed to obtain what is its aim, namely 
righteousness: but at the same time there is ome portion of it, the 
elect, who have attained it.’ 

4 82 exdoyh: i.e. of éxdexroi, The abstract for the concrete 
suggests the reason for their success by laying stress on the idea 
rather than on the individuals. 

ot Sé Aocwol éxwpdOnoay: ‘while the elect have attained what 
they sought, those who have failed to attain it have been hardened.’ 
They have not failed because they have been hardened, but they 
have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 ff., where 
sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on man for their 
rebellion, Here St. Paul does not definitely say by whom, for 
that is not the point it interests him to discuss at present: he has 
represented the condition of Israel both as the result of God’s 
action (ch. ix) and of their own (ch. x). Here a3 im carnprisyeve 
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ix. 22, he uses the colourless passive without laying stress on the 
cause: the quotation in ver. 8 represents God as the author, 
trraoay in ver. 11 suggests that they are free agents. 


The verb wwpéw (derived from pos a callus or stone formed in the 
bladder) is a medical term used in Hippocrates and elsewhere of a bone or 
hard substance growing when bones are fractured, or of a stone forming in 
the bladder. Hence metaphorically it is used in the N. T., and apparently 
there only of the heart becoming hardened or callous: so Mark vi. 53; 
Jo. xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iii. 14: while the noun mdpworts occurs in 
the same sense, Mark iii. 5; Rom. xi. 25; Eph.iv. 18. The idea is in all 
these places the same, that a covering has grown over the heart, making 
men incapable of receiving any new teaching. however good, and making 
them oblivious of the wrong they are doing. In Job xvii. 7 (werwpowras 
yap amd dpyis of épOadpoi pov) the word is used of blindness, but again only 
of moral blindness ; anger has caused as it were a covering to grow over 
the eyes. There is therefore no need to take the word to mean ‘blind,’ as 
do the grammarians (Suidas, mapés, 6 tupdds: memwpwrat, TeTUpAoTaL : 
Hesychius, menwpwpévor, reruprwpévor) and the Latin Versions (excaecatt, 
sbcaecaiz), It is possible that this translation arose from a confusion with 
mnpos (see on satavigews below) which was perhaps occasionally used of 
blindness (see Prof. Armitage Robinson in Academy, 1892, p. 305), although 
probably then as a specialized usage for the more general ‘maimed.’ Al- 
though the form ayjpéw occurs in some MSS. of the N. T., yet the evidence 
against it is in every case absolutely conclusive, as it is also in the O. T. is 
the one passage where the word occurs. 


8. cals yéypamrrac. St. Paul supports and explains his last 
statement of dé Aoiwoi ¢mwpoénoay by quotations from the O.T. 
The first which in form resembles Deut. xxix. 4, modified by 
Is. xxix. 10; vi. 9, 10, describes the spiritual dulness or torpor of 
which the prophet accuses the Israelites. This he says had been 
given them by God as a punishment for their faithlessness. These 
words will equally well apply to the spiritual condition of the 
Apostle’s own time, showing that it is not inconsistent with the 
position of Israel as God’s people, and suggesting a general law of 
God’s dealing with them. 

The following extracts, in which the words that St. Paul hes made 
use of are printed in spaced type, will give tie source of the quotation. 
Deut. xxix. 4 wal ode Edwxev Kupios 6 Oeds tyivy xapdiay eldévar sai 
dpOarpodts Brémery wai Ora dxovery ~ws TAS Puepas ravrns. Ia 
xxix. 10 671 wemdrixey buds Kipios mvevuare catavufews: cf. Is. vi. 9, 10 
dwop GkovaeTe Kai ov ur) ovvyre Kal BAcmovres BAEWeTeE Kat od pH Wyre. 
... kat ena “Ews nére, Kipie; While the form resembles the words in 
Deut., the historical situation and meaning of the quotation are represented 
by the passages in Isaiah to which St. Paul is clearly referring. 
mveina natavigews: ‘a spirit of torpor,’ a state of duil insensi- 

bility to everything spiritual, such as would be produced by drunken- 
ness, or stupor. Is. xxix. ro (RV.) ‘For the Lord hath poured 
out upon you the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, 
the prophets; and your heads, the seers, hath He covered.’ 


The word sardvugis is derived from sarovicooua. The simple verb 
vieow is used to mean to ‘prick’ or ‘strike’ or ‘dint.’ The compound 
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verb would mean, (1) to ‘strike’ or ‘prick violently,’ and hence (a) to 
‘stun’; no instance is quoted of it in its primary sense, but it is common 
(3) especially in the LXX of strong emotions, of the prickings of Inst Susan. 
10 (Theod.); of strong grief Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 1; and so Acts ii. 37 
warevirynoav tT Kapdig of being strongly moved by speaking. Then (4) it is 
used of the stunning effect of such emotion which results in speechlessness : 
Is. vi. 5 & taédas éy@ Sr wxaravévyypar: Dan. x. 15 iwka 7d mpdcwrdy pou 
ént riv yiv wal warevdyny, and so the general idea of torpor would be 
derived. The noun «xardyvfis appears to occur only twice, Is. xxix. 10 
wvetpa wxaravifews, Ps. lix [1x]. 4 olvoy xaravvgews. In the former case it 
clearly means ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep,’ as both the context and the Hebrew 
show, in the latter case probably so. It may be noticed that this definite 
meaning of ‘torpor’ or ‘deep sleep’ which is found in the noun cannot be 
exactly paralleled in the verb; and it may be suggested that a certain con- 
fusion existed with the verb wuord(w, which means ‘to nod in sleep,’ ‘be 
drowsy, just as the meaning of ép:0cia was influenced by its resemblance 
to gps (cf ii. 8). On the word generally see Fri. ii. p. 558 ff. 


€ws THS onpepov Hudpas: cf. Acts vii. 51 ‘Ye stiffmecked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost: as your fathers did so do ye. St. Stephen’s speech 
illustrates more in detail the logical assumptions which underlie 
St. Paul’s quotations. The chosen people have from the beginning 
shown the same obstinate adherence to their own views and 
a power of resisting the Holy Ghost; and God has throughout 
punished them for their obstinacy by giving them over to spiritual 
blindness. 

®. xat AaBisS Aéyes «..A.: quoted from the LXX of Ps. Ixviii 
[Ixix ]. 23, 24 yernOnr@ H tpancla ab’tay dvamoyv aitay cis mayida, kai els 
avtarddocw «al axavdadoy cxorisOnrwoav «.1.A. (which is ascribed in 
the title to David) with reminiscences of Ps. xxxiv [xxxv]. 8, and 
xxvii [xxviii]. 4. The Psalmist is represented as declaring the 
Divine wrath against those who have made themselves enemies of 
the Divine will. Those who in his days were the enemies of the 
spiritual life of the people are represented in the Apostle’s days by 
the Jews who have shut their ears to the Gospel message. 

4 tpdweLa adrav: ‘their feast. The image is that of men 
feasting in careless security, and overtaken by their enemies, owing 
to the very prosperity which ought to be their strength. So to the 
Jews that Law and those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to 
become the very cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in 
which they are caught. 

oxdydahoy: ‘that over which they fall,’ ‘a cause of their destruc- 
tion.’ 

dvtandSona: Ps. xxvii [xxviii]. 4. ‘A requital, ‘recompense.’ 
The Jews are to be punished for their want of spiritual insight by 
being given over to blind trust in their own law; in fact being 
given up entirely to their own wishes. 

10. oxoticO}rwcav «.t.h. ‘May their eyes become blind, so that 
they have no insight, and their backs bent like men who are continu: 
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ally groping about in the dark!’ They are to be like those described 
by Plato as fast bound in the cave: even if they are brought to the 
light they will only be blinded by it, and will be unable to see. 
The judgement upon them is that they are to be ever bent down 
with the weight of the burden which they have wilfully taken on 
their backs. 


It may be worth noticing that Lipsins, who does not elsewhere accept the 
theory of interpolations in the text, suggests that vv. 9, 10 are a gloss added 
by some reader in the margin after the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Holsten, Z. f 
w. 7. 1873, p. 455; Michelsen, 7%. 7. 1887, p. 163; Protestanten-bibel, 
1872, p. 589; &. 7. ii. 154). It is suggested that d:azav7ds is inconsistent 
with ver. 11 ff. But it has not been noticed that in ver. 11 we have a change 
of metaphor, érracav, which would be singularly out of place if it eame 
immediately after ver. 8. As it is, this word is suggested and accounted 
for by the metaphors employed in the quotation introduced in ver. 9. If 
we omit vv. 9, 10 we must also omit ver. 11. There is throughout the 
whole Epistle a continuous succession of thought running from verse to 
verse which makes any theory of interpolation impossible. (See Intro 
duction, § 9.) 


The Doctrine of the Remnant. 


The idea of the ‘Remnant’ is one of the most typical and 
significant in the prophetic portions of the O.T. We meet it 
first apparently in the prophetic narrative which forms the basis of 
the account of Elijah in the book of Kings, the passage which 
St. Paul is quoting. Here a new idea is introduced into Israel's 
history, and it is introduced in one of the most solemn and im- 
pressive narratives of that history. The Prophet is taken into the 
desert to commune with God; he is taken to Sinai, the mountain of 
God, which played such a large part in the traditions of His people, 
and he receives the Divine message in that form which has ever 
marked off this as unique amongst theophanies, the ‘still small 
voice,’ contrasted with the thunder, and the storm, and the 
earthquake. And the idea that was thus introduced marks a 
stage in the religious history of the world, for it was the first 
revelation of the idea of personal as opposed to national consecra- 
tion. Up to that time it was the nation as a whole that was 
bound to God, the nation as a whole for which sacrifices were 
offered, the nation as a whole for which kings had fought and 
judges legislated. But the nation as a whole had deserted Jehovah, 
and the Prophet records that it is the loyalty of the individual 
Israelites who had remained true to Him that must henceforth be 
reckoned. The nation will be chastised, but the remnant shall be 
saved. 

The idea is a new one, but it is one which we find continuously 
from this time onwards ; spiritualized with the more spiritual ideas 
of the later prophets. We find it in Amos (ix. 8—10), in Micah (ié 
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13, v. 3), in Zephaniah (iii. 12, 13), in Jeremiah (xxiii. 3), in Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14-20, 22), but most pointedly and markedly in Isaiah. The 
two great and prominent ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy are typified in 
the names given to his two sons,—the reality of the Divine ven- 
geance (Maher-shalal-hash-baz) and the salvation of the Remnant 
(Shear-Jashub) and, through the Holy and Righteous Remnant, of 
the theocratic nation itself (vii. 3; vili. 2, 18; ix. 12; x. 21, 24); 
and both these ideas are prominent in the narrative of the call 
(vi. 9-13) ‘ Hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes ... Then said I, Lord, how long? 
And He answered, Until cities be waste without inhabitant and 
homes without men, and the land become utterly waste.’ But this 
is only one side. There is a true stock left. ‘Like the terebinth 
and the oak, whose stock remains when they are cut down and sends 
forth new saplings, so the holy seed remains as a living stock and 
a new and better Israel shall spring from the ruin of the ancient 
state’ (Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, p. 234). This doctrine 
of a Remnant implied that it was the individual who was true to 
his God, and not the nation, that was the object of the Divine 
solicitude; that it was in this small body of individuals that the 
true life of the chosen nation dwelt, and that from them would 
spring that internal reformation, which, coming as the result of the 
Divine chastisement, would produce a whole people, pure and 
undefiled, to be offered to God (Is. Ixv. 8, 9). 

The idea appealed with great force to the early Christians. I 
appealed to St. Stephen, in whose speech one of the main currents 
of thought seems to be the marvellous analogy which runs through 
all the history of Israel. The mass of the people has ever been 
unfaithful ; it is the individual or the small body that has remained 
true to God in all the changes of Israel’s history, and these the 
people have always persecuted as they crucified the Messiah. 
And so St. Paul, musing over the sad problem of Israel’s unbelief, 
finds its explanation and justification in this consistent trait of the 
nation’s history. As in Elijah’s time, as in Isaiah’s time, so now the 
mass of the people have rejected the Divine call; but there always 
has been and still is the true Remnant, the Remnant whom God 
has selected, who have preserved the true life and ideal of the 
people and thus contain the elements of new and prolonged life. 

And this doctrine of the ‘Remnant’ is as true to human nature 
ag it is to Israel’s history. No church or nation is saved ew masse, 
it is those members of it who are righteous. It is not the mass 
of the nation or church that has done its work, but the select 
few who have preserved the consciousness of its high calling. 

‘It is by the selection of individuals, even in the nation that has 
been chosen, that God has worked equally in religion and in aii 
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the different lines along which the path of human development has 
progressed. 

[On the Remnant see especially Jowett, Contrasts of Prophecy, 
in Romans ii. p. 290; and Robertson Smith, Zhe Prophets of 
Israel, pp. 106, 209, 234, 258. The references are collected in 
Oehler, Zheologte des alten Testaments, p. 809.| 


THE REJECTION OF ISRAEL NOT FINAL. 


XI. 11-24. The Rejection of Israel is not complete, nov 
will it be final. Its result has been the extension of the 
Church to the Gentiles. The salvation of these will stir the 
Fews to jealousy; they will return to the Kingdom, and thés 
will mean the final consummation (vv. 10-15). 

Of all this the guarantee ts the holiness of the stock from 
which Israel comes. God has grafted you Gentiles tnto that 
stock against the natural order; far more easily can He 
restore them to a position which by nature and descent ts 
theirs (vv. 16-24). 


"The Rejection of Israel then is only partial. Yet still there 
is the great mass of the nation on whom God’s judgement has 
come: what of these? Is there no further hope for them? Is 
this stumbling of theirs such as will lead to a final and complete 
fall? By no means. It is only temporary, a working out of the 
Divine purpose. This purpose is partly fulfilled. It has resulted 
in the extension of the Messianic salvation to the Gentiles. It is’ 
partly in the future; that the inclusion of these in the Kingdom 
may rouse the Jews to emulation and bring them back to the place 
which should be theirs and from which so far they have been 
excluded. ™And consider what this means. Even the transgres- 
sion of Israel has brought to the world a great wealth of spiritual 
blessings; their repulse has enriched the nations, how much greater 
then will be the result when the chosen people with their numbers 
completed have accepted the Messiah? ‘In these speculations 
about my countrymen, I am not disregarding my proper mission 
to you Gentiles. It is with you in my mind that I am speaking. 
I will put it more strongly. I do all I can to glorify my ministry 
as Apostle to the Gentiles, “and this in hopes that I may succeed 
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in bringing salvation to some at any rate of my countrymen by thus 
moving them to emulation. ‘And my reason for this is what 
I have implied just above, that by the return of the Jews the whole 
world will receive what it longs for. The rejection of them has 
been the means of reconciling the world to God by the preaching 
to the Gentiles; their reception into the Kingdom, the gathering 
together of the elect from the four winds of heaven, will inaugurate 
the final consummation, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
eternal life that follows. 

** But what ground is there for thus believing in the return of the 
chosen people to the Kingdom? It is the holiness of the race. 
When you take from the kneading trough a piece of dough and 
offer it to the Lord as a heave-offering, do you not consecrate the 
whole mass? Do not the branches of a tree receive life and 
nourishment from the roots? So it is with Israel. Their fore- 
fathers the Patriarchs have been consecrated to the Lord, and in 
them the whole race; from that stock they obtain their spiritual life, 
a life which must be holy as its source is holy. ‘For the Church 
of God is like a ‘green olive tree, fair with goodly fruit,’ as the 
Prophet Jeremiah described it. Its roots are the Patriarchs; its 
branches the people of the Lord. Some of these branches have 
been broken off; Israelites who by birth and descent were members 
of the Church. Into their place you Gentiles, by a process quite 
strange and unnatural, have been grafted, shoots from a wild olive, 
into a cultivated stock. Equally with the old branches which still 
remain on the tree you share in the rich sap which flows from its 
root. ™ Do not for this reason think that you may insolently boast 
of the position of superiority which you occupy. If you are 
inclined to do so, remember that you have done nothing, that all 
the spiritual privileges that you possess simply belong to the 
stock on which you by no merit of your own have been grafted. 
But perhaps you say: ‘That I am the favoured one is shown by 
this that others were cut off that I might be grafted in. ™ I grant 
what you say; but consider the reason. It was owing to their 
want of faith that they were broken off: you on the other hand 
owe your firm position to your faith, not to any natural superiority. 
" It is an incentive therefore not to pride, as you seem to think, but 
to fear. For if God did not spare the holders of the birthright, 
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no grafted branches but the natural growth of the tree, He certainly 
will be no more ready to spare you, who have no such privileges 
to plead. Learn the Divine goodness, but learn and understand 
the Divine severity as well. Those who have fallen have ex- 
perienced the severity, you the goodness; a goodness which will 
be continued if you cease to be self-confident and simply trust: 
otherwise you too may be cut off as they were. ™Nor again 
is the rejection of the Jews irrevocable. They can be grafted 
again into the stock on which they grew, if only they will give up 
their unbelief. For they are in God’s hands; and God’s power is © 
not limited. He is able to restore them to the position from which 
they have fallen. ™ For consider. You are the slip cut from the 
olive that grew wild, and yet, by a process which you must admit 
to be entirely unnatural, you were grafted into the cultivated stock. 
If God could do this, much more can He graft the natural branches 
of the cultivated olive on to their own stock from which they were 
cut. You Gentiles have no grounds for boasting, nor have the 
Jews for despair. Your position is less secure than was theirs, and 
if they only trust in God, their salvation will be easier than was 
yours. 


11. St. Paul has modified the question of ver. : 80 far: the 
rejection of Israel is only partial. But yet it is true that the rest, 
that is the majority, of the nation are spiritually blind. They have 
stumbled and sinned. Does this imply their final exclusion from 
the Messianic salvation? St. Paul shows that it is not so. It is 
only temporary and it has a Divine purpose. 

héyw ody. A new stage in the argument. ‘I ask then as to this 
majority whose state the prophets have thus described.’ The 
question arises immediately out of the preceding verses, but is 
a stage in the argument running through the whole chapter, and 
raised by the discussion of Israel’s guilt in ix. 30-x. a1. 

pi Exracav, Wa wéowor; ‘have they (i.e. those who have been 
hardened, ver. 8) stumbled so as to fall?’ Numgquid ste offenderunt, 
ut caderent? Is their failure of such a character that they will be 
finally lost, and cut off from the Messianic salvation? ia expresses 
the contemplated result. The metaphor in émracay (which is often 
used elsewhere in a moral sense, Deut. vii. 25; James ii. 10; iii. a3 
2 Pet. i. 10) seems to be suggested by cxdv8adov of ver.9. The 
meaning of the passage is given by the contrast between mraiew 
and segeiy ; a man who stumbles may recover himself, or he may 
fall completely. Hence séowow is here used of a complete and 
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irrevocable fall, Cf. Is. xxiv. 20 xaricyvoe yap én’ adris 4 dvopla, rai 
weoeirat Kal od ph Bbvyra dvaotiva: Ps. Sol. iii. 13 éxeoev Sri rovmpon 
7d mrGua avrod, kal ovx dvaotnoeras: Heb. iv. 11. It is no argument 
against this that the same word is used in wv. 22, 23 of a fall 
which is not irrevocable: the ethical meaning must be in each 
case determined by the context, and here the contrast with érraway 
suggests a fall that is irrevocable. 


There is a good deal of controversy among grammarians as to the admission 
of a laxer use of iva, a controversy which has a tendency to divide scholars 
by nations; the German grammarians with Winer at their head (§ liii. 10. 6, 
p- 573 E. T.) maintain that it always preserves, even in N. T. Greek, its 
classical meaning of purpose ; on the other hand, English commentators such 
as Lightfoot (on Gal. v. 17), Ellicott (on 1 Thess. v. 4), and Evans (on 1 Cor. 
vii. 29) admit the laxer use. Evans says ‘that iva, like our “ that,” has three 
uses: (1) imal (in order that he may go), (2) definzteve (I advise that he go), 
(3) sedjectively echatic (have they stumbled that they should fall)’; and it 
is quite clear that it is only by reading into passages a great deal which is 
not expressed that commentators can make fa in all cases mean ‘in order 
that.’ In 1 Thess. v. 4 bpeis 5é, ddeAqol, obm are év cadre, va % Hyépa 
tyds ws wdéxrns xatradkaBy, where Winer states that there is ‘a Divine 
sees of God,’ this is not expressed either in the words or the context. 

1 Cor. vii. 29 6 Katpds cuveatadpevos éoti, Td Aowwdv iva Kad of exovTes 
yuvaikas ds pi) éxovres wou, ‘is it probable that a state of sitting loose to 
worldly interests should be described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation?’ (Evans.) Yet Winer asserts 
that the words [va wai of éxovres «.7.A. express the (Divine) purpose for 
which 6 «apds ovvecradpévos éo7i. So again in the present passage it is 
only a confusion of ideas that can see any purpose. If St. Paul had used 
a passive verb such as érwpdOyoav then we might translate, ‘have they been 
hardened in order that they may fall?’ and there would be no objection in 
logic or grammar, but as St. Paul has written éwracayr, if there is a purpose 
in the passage it ascribes stumbling as a deliberate act undertaken with the 
purpose of falling. We cannot here any more than elsewhere read in 
a Divine purpose where it is neither implied nor expressed, merely for the 
sake of defending an arbitrary grammatical rule. 


ph yévoro, St. Paul indignantly denies that the final fall of 
Israel was the contemplated result of their transgression. The 
result of it has already been the calling of the Gentiles, and the 
final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also. 

wm) aitav mwapartépare: ‘by their false step,’ continuing the 
metaphor of érra:zav. 

4 awrnpia rois ebveow. St. Paul is here stating an historical 
fact. His own preaching to the Gentiles had been caused definitely 
by the rejection of his message on the part of the Jews. Acts 
xiii. 46-48; cf. viii. 4; xi. 19; xxviii. 28. 

els 7d trapafndGou adto’s: ‘to provoke them (the Jews) to 
jealousy.’ This idea had already been suggested (x. 19) by the 
quotation from Deuteronomy "Ey rapalnhocw ipas én’ ob« eOvet, 

St. Paul in these two statements sketches the lines on which the 
Divine action is explained and justified. God’s purpose has been 
to use the disobedience of the Jews in order to promote the calling 

Ww 
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of the Gentiles, and He will eventually arouse the Jews to give up 
their unbelief by emulation of the Gentiles, Eira karackevd{et, dr 
7d mraiopa airav Semdiy oixovopiav épydtera’ rd Te yap Ebvn avracayes 
kai adrovs 3¢ mapaxvifoy Kai epebiLov émorpéepes, wy Ptpovras riy rowavrny 
ray ébvarv tiuny, Euthym.-Zig. 

12. St. Paul strengthens his statement by an argument drawn 
from the spiritual character of the Jewish people. If an event 
which has been so disastrous to the nation has had such a bene- 
ficial result, how much more beneficial will be the result of the 
entrance of the full complement of the nation into the Messianic 
kingdom? 

mottos kéopou: the enriching of the world by the throwing open 
to it of the kingdom of the Messiah: cf. x. 12 6 yap atrds Kipss 
WavT@y, TAoUTSY els mavTas Tovs emiKaoupevous auTdv. 

76 itmpa adrév: ‘their defeat. From one point of view the 
unbelief of the Jews was a transgression (wapénr@pa), from another 
it was a defeat, for they were repulsed from the Messianic kingdom, 
since they had failed to obtain what they sought. 


Hrrnva occurs only twice elsewhere: in Is. xxxi. 8 of 32 veavioxo 
écovra eis TT npa, wérpG yap TEpiAnPIjcovrar ds xdpam wal #rrnOhoovTa: : 
and in 1 Cor. vi. 7 #39 pév ody Sdos Hrrnya tyiv éoriw, Ste epivara Exere 
eG’ éovrdy, The correct interpretation of the word as derived from the 
verb would be a ‘defeat,’ and this is clearly the meaning in Isaiah. It ean 
equally well apply in 1 Cor., whether it be translated a ‘defeat’ in that it 
lowers the Church in the opinion of the world, or a ‘moral defeat,’ hence 
a ‘defect.’ The same meaning suits this passage. The majority of com- 
mentators however translate it here ‘diminution’ (see especially Gif. Sp. 
Comm. pp. 194, 203), in order to make the antithesis to mAnpwya exact. 
But as Field points out (Otium Norv. iii. 97) there is no reason why the 
sentence should not be rhetorically faulty, and it is not much improved by 
giving ijr7jpa the meaning of ‘impoverishment’ as opposed to ‘ replenish- 
ment. 


78 mhjpwpo adrév: ‘their complement,’ ‘their full and completed 
number.’ See on xi. 25. 


The exact meaning of #Afpmwpa has still to be ascertained. 3, There is 
a long and elaborate note on the word in Lft. Col. p. 323 ff. He starts with 
asserting that ‘substantives in -wa formed from the perfect passive, appear 
always to have a passive sense. They may denote an abstract notion of 
@ concrete thing; they may signify the action itself regarded as complete, 
or the product of the action: but in any case they give the result of the 
agency involved in the corresponding verb.’ He then takes the verb wAnpouy 
and shows that it has two senses, (i) ‘to fill,’ (ii) ‘to fulfil’ or ‘ complete ’ ; 
and deriving the fundamental meaning of the word sAnpwua from the latter 
usage makes it mean in the N.T. always ‘that which is completed.’ 
a. A somewhat different view of the termination -ya is given by the late 
T. S. Evans in a note on 1 Cor. v. 6 in the Sp. Comm. (part of which is 
quoted above on Rom. iv. 2.) This would favour the active sense id q%oa 
smplet or adimplet, which appears to be the proper sense of the English word 
‘complement’ (see the Philological Society’s Eng. Dict.s.v.). Perhaps the 


term ‘concrete’ would most adequately expreas the normal meaning of the 
termination. 
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13,14. These two verses present a good deal of difficulty, of 
rather a subtle kind. 

1. What is the place occupied by the words tpi» 8€ \¢yo «rd, im 
the argument? (i) Some ( Hort, WH, Lips.) place here the beginning 
of a new paragraph, so Dr. Hort writes: ‘after a passage on the 
rejection of unbelieving Israel, and on God’s ultimate purpose 
involved in it, St. Paul turns swiftly round.’ But an examination 
of the context will show that there is really no break in the ideas. 
The thought raised by the question in ver. 11 runs through the 
whole paragraph to ver. 24, in fact really to ver. 32, and the 
reference to the Gentiles in ver. 17 ff. is clearly incidental. Again 
ver. 15 returns directly to ver. 12, repeating the same idea, but in 
a way to justify also ver. 13. (ii) These verses in their appeal to 
the Gentiles are therefore incidental, almost parenthetic, and are 
introduced to show that this argument has an application to Gentiles 
as well as Jews. 

2. But what is the meaning of pe» ody (that this is the correct 
reading see below)? It is usual to take ody in its ordinary sense of 
therefore, and then to explain pév by supposing an anacoluthon, 
or by finding the contrast in some words that follow. So Gif. 
‘St. Paul, with his usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery of 
Greek, implies that this is but one part (uév) of his ministry, chosen 
as he was to bear Christ’s name “before Gentiles and kings and 
the children of Israel.’’ Winer and others find the antithesis in 
ei nos mapa(nkooo. But against these views may be urged two 
reasons, (i) the meaning of pev ov, The usage at any rate in the 
N.T. is clearly laid down by Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 3 (Speaker's 
Comm. p. 285), ‘the od» may signify then or therefore only when 
the yey falls back upon the preceding word, because it is expectant 
of a coming é€¢ or drdp,’ otherwise, as is pointed out, the pé» must 
coalesce with the ody, and the idea is either ‘corrective and substi- 
tutive of a new thought, or confirmative of what has been stated 
and addititious.’ Now if there is this second use of peév ody possible, 
unless the d¢ is clearly expressed the mind naturally would suggest 
it, especially in St. Paul’s writings where pe» ovy is generally so 
used: and as a matter of fact no instance is quoted in the N. T. 
where ody in per ovv has its natural force in a case where it is not 
followed by d¢ (Heb. ix. 1 quoted by Winer does not apply, see 
Westcott ad /oc.). But (ii) further ody is not the particle required 
rere. What St. Paul requires ts not an apology for referring to 
the Gentiles, but an apology to the Gentiles for devoting so much 
attention to the Jews. . 

If these two points are admitted the argument becomes much 
clearer. St. Paul remembers that the majority of his readers are 
Gentiles ; he has come to a point where what he has to say touches 
them nearly; he therefore shows paienthetically how his love fos 

vs 
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his countrymen, and his zeal in carrying out his mission to the 
Gentiles, combine towards producing the same end. ‘Do not think 
that what I am saying has nothing to do with you Gentiles. It 
makes me even more zealous in my work for you. That ministry 
of mine to the Gentiles I do honour to and exalt, seeking in this 
way if perchance I may be able to move my countrymen to 
jealousy. Then in ver. 15 he shows how this again reacts upon 
the general scheme of his ministry. ‘And this I do, because their 
return to the Church will bring on that final consummation for 
which we all look forward.’ 

13. Spiv 3é Adyw w.t.A. The d¢€ expresses a slight contrast in 
thought, and the duiv is emphatic: ‘But it is to you Gentiles I am 
speaking. Nay more, so far as I am an Apostle of Gentiles, 
I glorify my ministry: if thus by any means,’ &c. 

éOvav dméarohos: comp. Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii 7,9; 1 Tim. ii. 7. 

Thy Siaxoviay pou Sogéfw, He may glorify his ministry, either 
(i) by his words and speech; if he teaches everywhere the duty of 
preaching to the Gentiles he exalts that ministry: or (ii), perhaps 
better, by doing all in his power to make it successful: comp. 
t Cor, xii. 26 cire dofdgerar wédos. 

This verse and the references to the Gentiles that follow seem to 
show conclusively that St. Paul expected the majority of his readers 
to be Gentiles. Comp. Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 22 ‘Though the 
Greek is ambiguous the context appears to me decisive for taking 
iui as the Church itself, and not as a part of it’ In all the long 
previous discussion bearing on the Jews, occupying nearly two and 
a half chapters, the Jews are invariably spoken of in the third 
person. In the half chapter that follows the Gentiles are constantly 
spoken of in the second person. Exposition has here passed into 
exhortation and warning, and the warning is exclusively addressed 
to Gentiles: to Christians who had once been Jews not a word is 
addressed.’ 

The variations in reading in the particles which eceur in this verse est 
that considerable difficulties were felt in its interpretation. For tui 3é 
RABP minusc. pauc., Syrr. Boh. Arm., Theodrt. ced. Jo.-Damase.; we find 
in C ipiv ofy; while the TR with DEFGZ &e. Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. has 
bpiv yap. Again per ody is read by XA BCP, Boh., Cyr.-Al. Jo.-Damase. ; 
we only by TR with L &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys. &c. (so Meyer); while the 
Western group DEF G and some minuscules omit both. 


It may be noticed in the Epp. of St. Paul that wherever puéy ob» or pevotr 
‘ye occur there is considerable variation in the reading. 
Rom. ix. 20: mevotyvye NAKLP &c., Syrr. Boh.; pay of B; omit ai- 
together D FG. 
x. 18; pevotyye om. F Gd, Orig.-lat. 
1 Cor. vi. 4: ev ofy most authorities ; F G voir. 
vi. 7: piv oty ABC &c.; pe &D Boh. 
1 Phil. iii. 8: pev oby BDEFGKL &c.; pevoovye 8 AP Boh. 


The Western MSS. as a rule avoid the expression, while B is consistent in 
preferring it. 
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14. ef mws wapalydwow. «f was is used here interrogatively with 
the aorist subjunctive (cp. Phil. iii. 10, 11). The grammarians 
explain the expression by saying that we are to understand with it 
oxordy, ei mes occurs Acts xxvii. 12 with the optative, Rom. i. ro 
with the future. 

18 The two previous verses have been to a certain extent 
parenthetical ; in this verse the Apostle continues the argument of 
ver. 12, repeating in a stronger form what he has there said, but in 
such a way as to explain the statement made in wv. 13, 14, that by 
thus caring for his fellow-countrymen he is fulfilling his mission 
to the Gentile world. The casting away of the Jews has meant 
the reconciliation of the world to Christ. Henceforth there is no 
more a great wall of partition separating God’s people from the 
rest of the world. This is the first step in the founding of the 
Messianic kingdom; but when all the people of Israel shall have 
come in there will be the final consummation of all things, and this 
means the realization of the hope which the reconciliation of the 
world has made possible. 

&roBohy: the rejection of the Jews for their faithlessness. The 
meaning of the word is defined by the contrasted mpdoAnyis. 

natahkay} xéopou: cf. vv. 10, 11. The reconciliation was the 
immediate result of St. Paul’s ministry, which he describes elsewhere 
(2 Cor. v. 18, 19) as a ministry of reconciliation ; its final result, 
the hope to which it looks forward, is salvation (xaraddayevres 
wwbnodpcba): the realization of this hope is what every Gentile 
must long for, and therefore whatever will lead to its fulfilment 
must be part of St. Paul’s ministry. 

mpéohns: the reception of the Jews into the kingdom of the 
Messiah. The noun is not used elsewhere in the N.T., but the 
meaning is shown by the parallel use of the verb (cf. xiv. 3; xv. 7). 

{wh éx vexpdv. The meaning of this phrase must be determined 
by that of xarahAayy xéopov. The argument demands something 
much stronger than that, which may be a climax to the section. 
It may either be (1) used in a figurative sense, cf. Ezek. xxxvii. 3 ff.; 
Luke xv. 24, 32 6 adehgds cov otros vexpds qv, kal E(nae’ Kal drodwhas, 
zai eipebn. In this sense it would mean the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as the 
result of it. Or (2), it may mean the ‘ general Resurrection’ as 
a sign of the inauguration of the Messianic Kingdom. In this 
sense it would make a suitable antithesis to caraddayn. The recon- 
ciliation of the heathen and their reception into the Church on 
earth was the first step in a process which led ultimately to their 
gotnpia. It gave them grounds for hoping for that which they 
should enjoy in the final consummation. And this consummation 
would come when the kingdom was completed. In all contempo- 
rary Jewish literature the Resurrection (whether partial or general} 
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is a sign of the inauguration of the new era. Schtirer, Geschichte, &c. 
ii. p. 460; Judzlees xxiii. 2g ‘And at that time the Lord will heal 
his servants, and they will arise and will see great peace and will 
cast out their enemies; and the just shall see it and be thankful 
and rejoice in joy to all eternity.’ noch li. 1 (p. 139 ed. Charles) 
‘And in those days will the earth also give back those who are 
treasured up within it, and She6l also will give back that which it 
has received, and hell will give back that which it owes. And he 
will choose the righteous and holy from among them: for the day 
of their redemption has drawn nigh.’ As in the latter part of this 
chapter St. Paul seems to be largely influenced by the language 
and forms of the current eschatology, it is very probable that the 
second interpretation is the more correct; cf. Origen viii. 9, p. 257 
Tunc enim ertt assumtio Israel, quando tam et mortut vitam recipient 
et mundus ex corrupttbilt incorruptibilis fiet, et mortales tmmortalitate 
donabuntur; and see below ver. 26. 

16. St. Paul gives in this verse the grounds of his confidence in 
the future of Israel. This is based upon the holiness of the Patriarchs 
from whom they are descended and the consecration to God which 
has been the result of this holiness. His argument is expressed in 
two different metaphors, both of which however have the same 
purpose. 

dmapx}} .. . odpaya. The metaphor in the first part of the 
verse is taken from Num. xv. 19, 20 ‘It shall be, that when ye 
eat of the bread of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering 
unto the Lord. Of the first of your dough (dmapyq» pupduaros LXX) 
ye shall offer up a cake for an heave offering: as ye do the heave 
offering of the threshing floor, so shall ye heave it.’ By the offering 
of the first-fruits, the whole mass was considered to be consecrated ; 
and so the holiness of the Patriarchs consecrated the whole people 
from whom they came. That the meaning of the dmapyy is the 
Patriarchs (and not Christ or the select remnant) is shown by the 
parallelism with the second half of the verse, and by the explanation 
of St. Paul’s argument given in ver. 28 dyamyrot da rovs warépas. 

dyia: ‘consecrated to God as the holy nation’ in the technical 
sense of dy.os, cf. i. 7. 

pila ... «Addo. The same idea expressed under a different 
image. Israel the Divine nation is looked upon as a tree; its 
roots are the Patriarchs; individual Israelites are the branches, 
As then the Patriarchs are holy, so are the Israelites who belong 
to the stock of the tree, and are nourished by the sap which 
flows up to them from those roots. 

17-24. The metaphor used in the second part of ver. 16 suggests 
an image which the Apostle developes somewhat elaborately. The 
image of an olive tree to describe Israel is taken from the Prophets ; 
Jeremiah xi. 16 ‘The Lord called thy name, A green olive tree, 
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‘air with goodly fruit: with the noise of a great tumult He hath 
kindled fire upon it, and the branches of it are broken’; Hosea 
xiv. 64 His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon.’ Similar is the image of the 
vine in Is. v.73; Ps. Ixxx. 8; and (of the Christian Cherch) in John 
sv. i fff. 

The main points in this simile are the following :— 

The olive = the Church of God, looked at as one continuous 
body; the Christian Church being the inheritor of the 
privileges of the Jewish Church. 

The root or stock (sifa) = that stock from which Jews and 
Christians both alike receive their nourishment and strength, 
viz. the Patriarchs, for whose faith originally Israel was 
chosen (cf. wv. 28, 29). 

The branches (oi «hddox) are the individual members of the 
Church who derive their nourishment and virtue from the 
stock or body to which they belong. These are of two 
kinds: 

The original branches; these represent the Jews. Some have 
been cut off from their want of faith, and no longer derive 
any nourishment from the stock, 

The branches of the wild olive which have been grafted in. 
These are the Gentile Christians, who, by being so grafted 
in, have come to partake of the richness and virtue of the 
olive stem. 

From this simile St. Paul draws two lessons. (1) The first is 
to a certain extent incidental. It is a warning to the heathen 
against undue exaltation and arrogance. By an entirely unnatural 
process they have been grafted into the tree. Any virtue that 
they may have comes by no merit of their own, but by the virtue 
of the stock to which they belong; and moreover at any moment 
they may be cut off. It will be a less violent process to cut off 
branches not in any way belonging to the tree, than it was to cut 
off the original branches. But (2)—and this is the more im- 
portant result to be gained from the simile, as it is summed up in 
ver. 24—if God has had the power against all nature to graft in 
branches from a wild olive and enable them to bear fruit, how much 
more easily will He be able to restore to their original place the 
branches which have been cut off. 

St. Paul thus deduces from his simile consolation for Israel, but 
incidentally also a warning to the Gentile members of the Church— 
a warning made necessary by the great importance ascribed to 
them in ver. 11 f. Israel had been rejected for their sake. 

17. twés: a meiosis. Cf. iii. 3 ri yap ef nriotnody rwes; Toves dé 
etme, wapapvdoipevos avrovs, és woAddus eipnxaper, drei wade wAelovs ol 
dmornoapres, Euthym.-Zig. 
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éfexddoOncav. The same simile is used, with a different applica- 
tion, Enoch xxvi. 1 wai exeibev épodcvaa eis Td péoov tas ys, Kai tdop 
romov nidoynucvoy, ev @ Sévdpa Exovra wapapuddas pevovoas nai BAaoroveas 
rou dévdpov éxkomévros. 

dyptédatos: ‘the wild olive.’ The olive, like the apple and most 
other fruit trees, requires to have a graft from a cultivated tree, 
otherwise the fruit of the seedling or sucker will be small and 
valueless. The ungrafted tree is the natural or wild olive. It is 
often confused with the oleaster (Eleagnus angusttifolius), but quite 
incorrectly, this being a plant of a different natural order, which 
however like the olive yields oil, although of an inferior character. 
See Tristram, Matural Hist. of the Bible, pp. 341-377- 

évexevtplo@ns év adtois: ‘wert grafted in amongst the branches of 
the cultivated olive.’ St. Paul is here describing a wholly unnatural 
process. Grafts must necessarily be of branches from a cultivated 
olive inserted into a wild stock, the reverse process being one 
which would be valueless and is never performed. But the whole 
strength of St. Paul’s argument depends upon the process being 
an unnatural one (cf. ver. 24 «al mapa picw évexevrpicns); it is 
beside the point therefore to quote passages from classical writers, 
which, even if they seem to support St. Paul’s language, describe 
a process which can never be actually used. They could only show 
the ignorance of others,they would not justify him. Cf. Origen viii. ro, 
p- 265 Sed ne hoc quidem lateat nos in hoc loco, quod non eo ordine 
Apostolus olivae et oleastri stmilitudinem posutt, quo apud agrtcolas 
habetur. Illi enim magis olivam oleastro inserere, et non olivae 
oleastrum solent: Paulus vero Apostolica auctoritate ordine com- 
mutato res magis causis, quam causas rebus aptavit. 

ouykowevds: 1 Cor. ix. 23; Phil. i. 7; and cf. Eph. iii. 6 etva ra 
€6vn svyK«Anpovépa Kai cioowua Kai ecuppcroxa ths énayycAlas ev Xpicr@ 
"Inood 8:4 rod evayyediov, 

tis pilys THs métyTos THs €\aias: comp. Jud. ix. g «at edrev airois 
7 €Aaia, My dmodcipaca tiv midrntd pou... mopevoona; Test. XII, 
Pat, Levi, 8 6 méurros «dddov por eAaias Ed@xe mrntos. The 
genitive rijs mdrytos is taken by Weiss as a genitive of quality, as 
in the quotation above, and so the phrase comes to mean ‘the fat 
root of the olive.’ Lips. explains ‘the root from which the fatness 
of the olive springs.’ 

The genitive rijs méryros seemed clumsy and unnatural to later revisers, 
and so was modified either by the insertion of ai after pi{ns, as in Ne A and 


later MSS. with Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., Orig.-lat. Chrys., or by the omission 
of r7s si¢ns in Western authorities D F G Iren.-lat. 


18. ph Kataxavyd tov KAddev. St. Paul seems to be thinking of 
Gentile Christians who despised the Jews, both such as had 
become believers and such as had not. The Church of Corinth 
could furnish many instances of new converts who were carried 
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away by a feeling of excessive confidence, and who, partly on 
grounds of race, partly because they had understood or thought 
they had understood the Pauline teaching of éAevOepia, were full o. 
contempt for the Jewish Christians and the Jewish race. Inci- 
dentally St. Paul takes the opportunity of rebuking such as them. 

od od Thy pilav x.7.A. ‘All your spiritual strength comes from 
the stock on which you have been grafted.’ In the ordinary process 
it may be when a graft of the cultivated olive is set on a wild stock 
the goodness of the fruit comes from the graft, but in this case it 1s 
the reverse ; any merit, any virtue, any hope of salvation that the 
Gentiles may have arises entirely from the fact that they are grafted 
on a stock whose roots are the Patriarchs and to which the Jews, 
by virtue of their birth, belong. 

19. épeis of. The Gentile Christian justifies his feeling of 
confidence by reminding St. Paul that branches («Addo not of 
cdd8or) had been cut off to let him in: therefore, he might argue, 
I am of more value than they, and have grounds for my self- 
confidence and contempt. 

20. xadds. St. Paul admits the statement, but suggests that the 
Gentile Christian should remember what were the conditions on 
which he was admitted. The Jews were cast off for want of faith, he 
was admitted for faith; There was no merit of his own, therefore 
he has no grounds for over-confidence: ‘Be not high-minded ; 
rather fear, for if you trust in your merit instead of showing faith 
in Christ, you will suffer as the Jews did for their self-confidence 
and want of faith.’ 

21. e ydp 5 Geds a.t.A. This explains the reason which made 
it right that they should fear. ‘The Jews—the natural branches— 
disbelieved and were not spared; is it in any way likely that you, 
if you disbelieve, will be spared when they were not—you who have 
not any natural right or claim to the position you now occupy?’ 


ovd€é wou deloetar is the correct reading (with N A BC P mén. pauc., Boh., 
Orig.-lat., &c.); either because the direct future seemed too strong or under 
the influence of the Latin (me forte nec tibi parcat Vulg. and Iren.-lat.) pnmes 
obd€ gov was read by DF GL &c., Syrr. Chrys. &c., then pefoerar was changed 
into peionra: (min. pauc. and Chrys.) for the sake of the grammar, and found 
its way into the TR. 


22. The Apostle sums up this part of his argument by deducing 
from this instance the two sides of the Divine character. God is full 
of goodness (xpyarérns, cf. ii. 4) and loving-kindness towards man- 
kind, and that has been shown by His conduct towards those 
Gentiles who have been received into the Christian society. That 
goodness will always be shown towards them if they repose their 
confidence on it, and do not trust in their own merits or the 
privileged position they enjoy. On the other hand the treatment 
of the Jews shows the severity which also belongs to the character 
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of God; a severity exercised against them just because they trusted 
in themselves. God can show the same severity against the Gentiles 
and cut them off as well as the Jew. 


dmoropla, and xpnorérns should be read in the second part of the verse, 
with & ABC Orig. Jo.-Damasc. against the accusative of the Western and 
Syrian text. D has a mixed reading, dworoplay and xpnorérns: the as- 
similation was easier in the first word than in the second. The @cod after 
xpnorérns is omitted by later MSS. with Clem.-Alex., Orig. from a desire 
for uniformity. 


dav émipelvgs. The condition of their enjoying this goodness is 
that they trust in it, and not in their position. 

rai oJ: emphatic like the éy# of ver. 19 ‘ You too as well as the 

ews.’ 

23. St. Paul now turns from the warning to the Gentile Christians, 
which was to a certain extent incidental, to the main subject of the 
paragraph, the possibility of the return of the Jews to the Divine 
Kingdom ; their grafting into the Divine stock. 

kal éxetvor S¢: ‘yes, and they too.’ 

24. This verse sums up the main argument. If God is so 
powerful that by a purely unnatural process (rapa diow) He can 
graft a branch of wild olive into a stock of the cultivated plant, so 
that it should receive nourishment from it; can He not equally well, 
nay far more easily, reingraft branches which have been cut off 
the cultivated olive into their own stock? The restoration of 
Israel is an easier process than the call of the Gentiles, 


The Merits of the Fathers. 


In what sense does St. Paul say that Israelites are holy because 
the stock from which they come is holy (ver. 16), that they are 
dyannrol dia rods marépas (ver. 28)? He might almost seem to be 
taking up himself the argument he has so often condemned, that 
the descent of the Jews from Abraham is sufficient ground for 
their salvation. 

The greatness of the Patriarchs had become one of the common- 
places of Jewish Theology. For them the world was created (A foe. 
Baruch, xxi. 24). They had been surrounded by a halo of myth 
and romance in popular tradition and fancy (see the note on iv. 3), 
and very early the idea seems to have prevailed that their virtues 
had a power for others as well as for themselves. Certainly Ezekiel 
in the interests of personal religion has to protest against some 
such view: ‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God’ (Ezek. xiv. 14). We know how this had 
developed by the time of our Lord, and the cry had arisen: ‘We 
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have Abraham for our father’ (see note on ii. 3), At a later Jats 
the doctrine of the merits of the Fathers had been developed 
into a,system, As Israel was an organic body, the several 
members of which were closely bound together, the superfluous 
merits of the one part might be transferred to another. Of 
Solomon before he sinned it was said that he earned all by his 
own merit, after he sinned by the merit of the Fathers (Kohel 
rabba 60°). A comment on the words of Cant. i. 5 ‘I am black, 
but comely,’ closely resembles the dictum of St. Paul in ver. 18 
‘The congregation of Israel speaks: I am black through mine 
own works, but Jovely through the works of my fathers’ (Shemoth 
rabba, c. 23). So again: ‘Israel lives and endures, because it 
supports itself on the fathers’ (#3. c. 44). A very close parallel to 
the metaphor of ver. 17 f. is given by Wajzkra rabéa, c. 36 ‘As 
this vine supports itself on a trunk which is dry, while it is itself 
fresh and green, so Israel supports itself on the merit of the fathers, 
although they already sleep.’ So the merit of the fathers is a general 
possession of the whole people of Israel, and the protection of the 
whole people in the day of Redemption (Shemoth rabba, c. 44; 
Beresch rabba, c. 70). So Pestkla 153> ‘The Holy One spake to 
Israel: My sons, if ye will be justified by Me in the judgement, 
make mention to Me of the merits of your fathers, so shall ye be 
justified before Me in the judgement’ (see Weber, Al/syn. Theol. 
p. 280 f.). 

Now, es St. Paul lays great stress on the merits of the 
Fathers, it becomes quite clear that he had no such idea as this in 
his mind; and it is convenient to put the developed Rabbinical 
idea side by side with his teaching in order to show at once the 
resemblance and the divergence of the two views. It is quite clear 
in the first place that the Jews will not be restored to the Kingdom 
on any ground but that of Faith; so ver. 23 ¢dv mn émipeivacrt rij 
dmorig. And in the second place St. Paul is dealing (as becomes 
quite clear below) not with the salvation of individuals, but with 
the restoration of the nation as a whole. The merits of the Fathers 
are not then looked upon as the cause of Israel’s salvation, but as 
a guarantee that Israel will attain that Faith which is a necessary 
condition of their being saved. It is a guarantee from either of 
two points of view. So far as our Faith is God’s gift, and so far 
as we can ascribe to Him feelings of preference or affection for one 
race as opposed to another (and we can do so just as much as 
Scripture does), it is evidence that Israel has those qualities 
which will attract to it the Divine Love. Those qualities of the 
founders of the race, those national qualities which Israel inherits, 
and which caused it to be selected as the Chosen People, these it 
still possesses. And on the other side so far as Faith comes by 
buman effort or character, so far that Faith of Abraham, for which 
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he was accounted righteous before God, is a guarantee that the 
same Faith can be developed in his descendants. After all it is 
because they are a religious race, clinging too blindly to their own 
views, that they are rejected, and not because they are irreligious. 
They have a zeal for God, if not according to knowledge. When 
the day comes that that zeal is enlisted in the cause of the Messiah, 
the world will be won for Christ; and that it will be so enlisted the 
sanctity and the deep religious instinct of the Jewish stock as 
exhibited by the Patriarchs is, if not certain proof, at any rate evi- 
dence which appeals with strong moral force. 


MERCY TO ALL THE ULTIMATE PURPOSE OF GOI). 


XI. 25-36. All this is the unfolding of a mystery. The 
whole world, both Few and Gentile, shall enter the Kingdom; 
but a passing phase of disobedience has been allowed to the 
Fews now, as to the Gentiles in the past, that both alike, few 
as well as Gentile, may need and receive the Divine mercy 
(vv. 25-32). What a stupendous exhibition of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom (vv. 33-36)! 

** But I must declare to you, my brethren, the purpose hitherte 
concealed, but now revealed in these dealings of God with His 
people. I must not leave you ignorant. I must guard you 
against self-conceit on this momentous subject. That hardening 
of heart which has come upon Israel is only partial and temporary. 
It is to last only until the full complement of the Gentiles has 
entered into Christ’s kingdom. * When this has come about then the 
whole people of Israel shall be saved. So Isaiah (lix. 20) described 
the expected Redeemer as one who should come forth from the 
Holy city and should remove impieties from the descendants of 
jacob, and purify Israel: * he would in fact fulfil God’s covenant 
with His people, and that would imply, as Isaiah elsewhere explains 
(xxvii. 9), a time when God would forgive Israel’s sins. This is 
our ground for believing that the Messiah who has come will bring 
salvation to Israel, and that He will do it by exercising the Divine pre- 
rogative of forgiveness; if Israel now needs forgiveness this only 
makes us more confident of the truth of the prophecy. ™In the 
Divine plan, according to which the message of salvation has been 
preached, the Jews are treated as enemies of God, that room may 
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be found for you Gentiles in the kingdom; but this does not alter 
the fact that by the Divine principle of selection, they are still the 
belovetl of the Lord, chosen for the sake of their ancestors, the 
Patriarchs. “God has showered upon them His blessings and 
called them to His privileges, and He never revokes the choice 
He has made. “There is thus a parallelism between your case 
and theirs. You Gentiles were once disobedient to God. Now it 
has been Israel’s turn to be disobedient ; and that disobedience has 
brought to you mercy. ™ In like manner their present disobedience 
will have this result: that they too will be recipients of the same 
mercy that you have received. And the reason for the dis- 
obedience may be understood in both cases, if we look to the final 
purpose. God has, as it were, locked up all mankind, first Gentiles 
and then Jews, in the prison-house of unbelief, that He may be able 
at last to show His mercy on all alike. 

*? When we contemplate a scheme like this spread out before us 
in vast panorama, how forcibly does it bring home to us the in- 
exhaustible profundity of that Divine mind by which it was planned! 
The decisions which issue from that mind and the methods by which 
it works are alike inscrutable to man. ™ Into the secrets of the 
Almighty none can penetrate. No counsellor stands at His ear to 
whisper words of suggestion. ™ Nothing in Him is derived from 
without so as to be claimed back again by its owner. ™ He is the 
source of all things. Through Him all things flow. He is the 
final cause to which all things tend. Praised for ever be His 
name! Amen. 


25-36. St. Paul’s argument is now drawing to a close. He has 
treated all the points that are necessary. He has proved that 
the rejection of Israel is not contrary to Divine justice or Divine 
promises. He has convicted Israel of its own responsibility. He 
has shown how historically the rejection of Israel had been the 
cause of preaching the Gospel to the heathen, and this has led to 
far-reaching speculation on the future of Israel and its ultimate 
restoration ; a future which may be hoped for in view of the spiritual 
character of the Jewish race and the mercy and power of God. 
And now he seems to see all the mystery of the Divine purpose 
unfolded before him, and he breaks away from the restrained and 
formal method of argument he has hitherto imposed upon himself. 
Just as when treating of the Resurrection, his argument passes into 
revelation, ‘Behold, I tell you a mystery’ (1 Cor. xv. 51): so here 
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he declares not merely as the result of his argument, but as an 
authoritative revelation, the mystery of the Divine purpose. 

25. ob yap Ow Spas dyvociv: cf.i.13; 1 Cor. x. 1; xii.1; 2 Cor. ° 
i. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 13: a phrase used by St. Paul to emphasize 
something of especial importance which he wishes to bring home 
to his readers. It always has the impressive addition of ‘ brethren.’ 
The ydép connects the verse immediately with what precedes, but 
also with the general argument. St. Paul’s argument is like 
a ladder; each step follows from what precedes; but from time to 
time there are, as it were, resting-places which mark a definite 
point gained towards the end he has in view. 

TO puoryptoy toto. On the meaning of ‘mystery’ in St. Paul 
see Lightfoot, Colossians, i. 26; Hatch, Ess. in Bibl. Gk. p. 57 ff. 
Just at the time when Christianity was spreading, the mysteries as 
professing to reveal something more than was generally known, 
especially about the future state, represented the most popular form 
of religion, and from them St. Paul borrows much of his phraseology. 
So in Col. i. 28, 1 Cor. ii. 6 we have reAewv, in Phil. iv. 12 
pepunuat, in Eph. i. 13 opayitesOac; so in Ign. Ephes. 12 UWavdov 
ovpuvora. But whereas among the heathen pvorjpeov was always 
ased of a mystery concealed, with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. 
It is his mission to make known the Word of God, the mystery 
which has been kept silent from eternal ages, but has now been 
revealed to mankind (2 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. iii. 3, 4; Rom. xvi. 25). 
This mystery, which has been declared in Christianity, is the eternal 
purpose of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that. Hence it is used of the Incarnation (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
of the crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 1, 7), of the Divine purpose 
to sum up all things in Him (Eph. i. 9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4; Col. i. 26, 
27; Rom. xvi. 25). Here it is used in a wide sense of the whole 
plan or scheme of redemption as revealed to St. Paul, by which 
Jews and Gentiles alike are to be included in the Divine Kingdom, 
and all things are working up, although in ways unseen and 
unknown, to that end. 

tvo, pi fre wap’ gaurois ppdviuor: ‘that you may not be wise in 
your own conceits,’ i.e. by imagining that it is in any way through 
your own merit that you have accepted what others have refused: 
it has been part of the eternal purpose of God. 

éy éavrois ought probably to be read with A B, Jo.-Damasc. instead of wap’ 
gavrois SC DL &c., Chrys. &c., as the latter would probably be introduced 

from xii. 16, Both expressions occur in the LXX. Is. v. 31 of auverol é 

tavrois, Prov. iii. 7 pi) ioe ppovipos mapa ceauvT@. 

mépwors «.7.A.; ‘a hardening in part’ (cf. ék pépovs 1 Cor. xii. 27). 
St. Paul asserts once more what he has constantly insisted on 
throughout this chapter, that this fall of the Jews is only par‘ial 
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(cf. vv. §, 7, 17), but here he definitely adds a point to which he 
has been working up in the previous section, that it is only tem- 
porary.and that the limitation in time is ‘until all nations of the 
earth come into the kingdom’; cf. Luke xxi. 24 ‘and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 

76 wyjpwua tov é6vay: the full completed number, the comple- 
ment of the Gentiles, ie. the Gentile world as a whole, just as in 
ver. 12 ré mArjpeua is the Jewish nation as a whole. 


There was a Jewish basis to these speculations om the completed number. 
Apoc. Baruch xxiii. 4 guia quando peccavit Adam et decreta fuit mors contra 
ees gut gignerentur, tanc numerata est multitudo eorum gui gignerentur, 
et numero tit pracparatus est locus ubi habitarent viventes et ubi custo- 
Strentur mortut, nisi ergo compleatur numerus pracdictus nom vivet creatura 

4 (5) Ezra ti. 40, 41 (where Jewish ideas underlie a Christian work) 
recipe, Ston, numerum tuum ef conclude candidates tuos, qui legem Domini 
compleverunt : filiorum tuorum, quos optabas, plenus est numerus: roga 
smiperism Domini wt sanctificeter populus tuus qué vocatus est ab initio. 


eioéhOy was used almost technically of entering into the Kingdom 
or the Divine glory or life (cf. Matt. vii. 21; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 
43-47-), and so came to be used absolutely in the same sense 
(Matt. vii. 13; xxiii. 13; Luke xiii. 24). 

26. xai odrw: ‘and so,’ i.e. by the whole Gentile world coming 
into the kingdom and thus rousing the Jews to jealousy, cf. ver. 11 f. 
These words ought to form a new sentence and not be joined 
with the preceding, for the following reasons: (1) the reference of 
ovrw is to the sentence dypis of «.r.A. We must not therefore 
make otre ... caOjoeras coordinate with rapwos ... yéyovey and 
subordinate to én, for if we did so ovrw would be explained by 
the sentence with which it is coordinated, and this is clearly not 
St. Paul’s meaning. He does not mean that Israel will be saved 
because it is hardened. (2) The sentence, by being made in- 
dependent, acquires much greater emphasis and force. 

Was “Ilopoyd. In what sense are these words used? (1) The 
whole context shows clearly that it is the actual Israel of history 
that is referred to. This is quite clear from the contrast with ré 
sA\npopa tay éévay in ver. 25, the use of the term Israel in the same 
verse, and the drift of the argument in wv. 17-24. It cannot be 
interpreted either of the spiritual Israel, as. by Calvin, or the 
remnant according to the election of grace, or such Jews as believe, 
or all who to the end of the world shall turn unto the Lord. 

(2) was must be taken in the proper meaning of the word: 
‘Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily in- 
cluding every individual Israelite. Cf. 1 Kings xii. 1 «ai eine 
SapouyA wpos mavra “Iopand: 2 Chron. xii. 1 éyxaréAuwe ras évrodds 
Kuplov xai was “lopand per’ avrod: Dan. ix. 11 xal mas "Iopay\ wapéSnoas 
roy vdpov wou xal ¢&éxevay rou ui) dxovoa THs perys gov. 
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oubhoera: ‘shall attain the oergpia of the Messianic age by 
being received into the Christian Church’: the Jewish conception 
of the Messianic owrnpia being fulfilled by the spiritual cernpia of 
Christianity. Cf. x. 13. 

So the words of St. Paul mean simply this. The people of 
Israel as a nation, and no longer dwé epovs, shall be united with 
the Christian Church. They do not mean that every Israelite shall 
finally be saved. Of final salvation St. Paul is not now thinking, 
nor of God’s dealings with individuals, nor does he ask about those 
who are already dead, or who will die before this salvation of 
Israel is attained. He is simply considering God’s dealings with 
the nation asa whole. As elsewhere throughout these chapters, 
St. Paul is dealing with peoples and classes of men. He looks 
forward in prophetic vision to a time when the whole earth, 
including the kingdoms of the Gentiles (16 mAnpwpa rav é6vav) and 
the people of Israel (was "Iopand), shall be united in the Church of 
God. 

26, 27. xa0es yéypantar. The quotation is taken from the 
LXX of Is. lix. 20, the concluding words being added from Is. 
xxvii, g. The quotation is free: the only important change, how- 
ever, is the substitution of é« Sev for the évexev Ziwy of the LXX. 
The Hebrew reads ‘and a Redeemer shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The variation 
apparently comes from Ps. xiii. 7, lii. 7 (LXX) ris doves de Yidy ri 
seTnptoyv Tov "Iapana 5 

The passage occurs in the later portion of Isaiah, just where the 
Prophet dwells most fully on the high spiritual destinies of Israel; 
and its application to the Messianic kingdom is in accordance with 
the spirit of the original and with Rabbinic interpretation. St. Paul 
uses the words to imply that the Redeemer, who is represented by 
the Prophets as coming from Zion, and is therefore conceived by 
him as realized in Christ, will in the end redeem the whole of Israel. 
The passage, as quoted, implies the complete purification of Israel 
from their iniquity by the Redeemer and the forgiveness of their 
sins by God. 

In these speculations St. Paul was probably strongly influenced, 
at any rate as to their form, by Jewish thought. The Rabbis con- 
nected these passages with the Messiah: cf. Tract, Sanhedrin, f. 
98. 1 ‘R. Jochanan said: When thou shalt see the time in which 
many troubles shall come like a river upon Israel, then expect the 
Messiah himself as says Is. lix. 19.’ Moreover a universal restora- 
tion of Israel was part of the current Jewish expectation. All 
Israel should be collected together. There was to be a kingdom 
in Palestine, and in order that Israel as a whole might share in 
this there was to be a general resurrection. Nor was the belief in 
the coming in of the fulmess of the Gentiles without parailel, 
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Although later Judaism entirely denied all hope to the Gentiles, 
much of the Judaism of St. Paul’s day still maintained the O. T. 
belief (Is. xiv. 2; Ixvi. 12, 19-21; Dan. ii. 44; vii. 14, 27). So 
Enoch xc. 33 ‘And all that had been destroyed and dispersed and 
all the beasts of the field and all the birds of the heaven assembled 
in that house, and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced with great joy 
because they were all good and had returned to his house.’ Orae. 
Sibyll. iii. 710 f. cai rére 3) vijco. maoas wédues 1° épéovow . . . dcire, 
megovres Anavtes emi xOovi Asoo@perGa abdvaroy Bacidija, Oedy péyav 
acvady re, Ps. Sol. xvii. 33-35 ‘And he shall purge Jerusalem and 
make it holy, even as it was in the days of old, so that the nations 
may come from the ends of the earth to see his glory, bringing as 
gifts her sons that had fainted, and may see the glory of the Lord, 
wherewith God hath glorified her.’ The centre of this kingdom 
will be Jerusalem (compare the extract given above), and it is 
perhaps influenced by these conceptions that St. Paul in ix. 26 
inserts the word ‘there’ and here reads ék Sia». If this be so, it 
shows how, although using so much of the forms and language of 
current conceptions, he has spiritualized just as he has broadened 
them. Gal. iv. 26 shows that he is thinking of a Jerusalem which 
is above, very different from the purified earthly Jerusalem of the 
Rabbis; and this enables us to see how here also a spiritual 
conception underlies much of his language. 

6 pudpevos: Jesus as the Messiah. Cf. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

27. wai airy «.7.A.: ‘and whensoever I forgive their sins then 
shall my side of the covenant I have made with them be fulfilled.’ 

28. xatd péy 1d edayyédvov: ‘as regards the Gospel order, the 
principles by which God sends the Gospel into the world.’ This 
verse sums up the argument of wy. 11-24. 

éx@pot: treated by God as enemies and therefore shut off from 

80 épas: ‘for your sake, in order that you by their exclusion 
may be brought into the Messianic Kingdom.’ 

mata 82 rihy éxNoyjv: ‘as regards the principle of election:’ 
‘ because they are the chosen race.’ That this is the meaning is 
shown by the fact that the word is parallel to evayyé\uov. It cannot 
mean here, as in wv. 5, 6, ‘as regards the elect,’ i.e. the select 
remnant. It gives the grounds upon which the chosen people were 
beloved. With dyawnyrot, cf. ix. 2g; the quotation there probably 
suggested the word. 

Sia tods watépas: cf. ix. 4; xi 16 f.: ‘for the sake of the Patri- 
archs’ from whom the Israelites have sprung and who were well- 
pleasing to God. 

29. St. Paul gives the reason for believing that God will not 
desert the people whom He has called, and chosen, and on whom 
He has showered His Divine blessings. It lies in the unchangeable 
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nature of God: He does not repent Him of the choice that He has 
made. 

éperapé\nra: a Cor. vii. ro. The Divine gifts, such as have 
been enumerated in ix. 4, 5, and such as God has showered upon 
the Jews, bear the impress of the Giver. As He is not one who 
will ever do that for which He will afterwards feel compunction, 
His feelings of mercy towards the Jews will never change. 

4 xhfiowg: the calling to the Kingdom. 

80. The grounds for believing that God does not repent for the 
gifts that He has given may be gathered from the parallelism 
between the two cases of the Jews and the Gentiles, in one of which 
His purpose has been completed, in the other not so. The Gentile 
converts were disobedient once, as St. Paul has described at length 
in the first chapter, but yet God has now shown pity on them, and 
to accomplish this He has taken occasion from the disobedience of 
the Jews: the same purpose and the same plan of providence may 
be seen also in the case of the Jews. God’s plan is to make dis- 
obedience an opportunity of showing mercy. The disobedience 
of the Jews, like that of the Gentiles, had for its result the manifesta. 
tion of the mercy of God. 

The dpets shows that this verse is written, as is all this chapter. 
with the thought of Gentile readers prominently before the writer's 
mind. 

31. to Sperépw dé: ‘by that same mercy which was shown to 
you.’ Ifthe Jews had remained true to their covenant God would 
have been able on His side merely to exhibit fidelity to the 
covenant, As they have however been disobedient, they equally 
with the Gentiles are recipients of the Divine mercy. These words 
r@ tuerépp éXéee go with édendacs, vl. Gal. ii. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 9, as is 
shown by the parallelism of the two clauses 


vow be HrenOnre Ty rovrer drebeig 
Tp tperépp ddées toa nad airel viv dhenbaor, 


This parallelism of the clauses may account for the presence of 
the second viv with éAejdd0r, which should be read with & B D, Boh., 
Jo. Damasc. It was omitted by Syrian and some Western authorities 
(AEFG, &c. Vulg. Syrr. Arm, Aeth., Orig.-lat. rell.) because it 
seemed hardly to harmonize with facts. The authorities for it 
are too varied for it to be an accidental insertion arising from a 
tepetition of the previous viv. 

32. St. Paul now generalizes from these instances the character 
of God’s plan, and concludes his argument with @ maxim which 
solves the riddle of the Divine action. There is a Divine purpose 
im the sin of mankind described in i. 18-iii, 20; there is a Divine 
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purpose in the faithlessness of the Jews. The object of both alike 
is to give occasion for the exhibition of the Divine mercy. If God 
has shut men up in sin it is only that He may have an oppor- 
tunity of showing His compassion. So in Gal. iii. 22 ddd ow- 
éxdeoey 9 ypahi) ra mdvra bard dyapriay, iva § émayyeAla éx wicrews "Ingod 
Xpwred 3069 rois morevovos, the result of sin is represented as being 
to give the occasion for the fulfilment of the promise and the 
mission of the Messiah. All God’s dealings with the race are in 
accordance with His final purpose. However harsh they may 
seem, when we contemplate the final end we can only burst forth 
into thankfulness to God. 

ouvéxhace yap & Gcds: cf. i. 24 f., and see below, p. 347. 

ouvéxhesoe: Ps. Ixxviii [Ixxvii]. 62 ‘He gave his people over 
unto the sword (cuvérdewev els popdaiar).’ Used with the pregnant 
sense of giving over so that there can be no escape. 

tods mdvras. Not necessarily every single individual, but all looked 
at collectively, as the mAjpapa raéy é6vev and was Iopand. All the classes 
mto which the world may be divided, Jew and Gentile alike, will be 
admitted into the Messianic Kingdom or God’s Church. The 
reference is not here any more than elsewhere to the final salvation 
of every individual. 

83. St. Paul has concluded his argument. He has vindicated 
the Divine justice and mercy. He has shown how even the reign 
of sin leads to a beneficent result. And now, carried away by the 
contrast between the apparent injustice and the real justice of God, 
having demonstrated that it is our knowledge and not His goodness 
that is at fault when we criticize Him, he bursts forth in a great 
ascription of praise to Him, declaring the unfathomable character 
of His wisdom. 

We may notice that this description of the Divine wisdom re- 
presents not so much the conclusion of the argument as the assump- 
tion that underlies it. It is because we believe in the infinite 
character of the Divine power and love that we are able to argue 
that if in one case unexpectedly and wonderfully His action has 
been justified, therefore in other cases we may await the result, 
resting in confidence on His wisdom. 

Marcion’s text, which had omitted everything between x. 5 and xi. 34 (sce 
on ch. x) here resumes. Tert. quotes vv. 32, 33 as follows: 0 pe ae 
divitiarum et sapientias Det, et ininvestigabiles viae eius, omitting sal 
yrdocws and ws dycfepevvnra ra xplyara airov. Then follow vv. 34, 3§ 
without any variation, On ver. 36 we know nothing. See Zahn, p. 518. 


Bd90s: ‘inexhaustible wealth.’ Cf. Prov. xviii. 3 Sados xaxap, 
troubles to which there is no bottom. The three genitives that 
follow are probably coordinate; mAovrev means the wealth of the 
Divine grace, cf. x. 12; copias and yréoews are to be distinguished 
as meaning the former, a broad and comprehensive survey of things 

8s 
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in their special relations, what we call Philosophy ; the latter az 
intuitive penetrating perception of particular truths (see Lft. on 
Col. i. 9). 

dvefepedvyta: Prov. xxv. 3, Sym.; and perhaps Jer. xvii. 9, Sym. 
(Field, Hesxcapla, ii. 617), ‘unsearchable’; xpipara, not judicial de- 
cisions, but judgements on the ways and plans of life. Cf. Ecclus. 
EVii. 12 Stadqeny aldves Zornoer per’ avray, kal ré epluara avToU imédester 
guTois. 

dveéixviaerou: ‘that cannot be traced out,’ Eph. iii. 8; Job v. 9; 
ix. 10; xxxiv.24. This passage seems to have influenced 1 Clem. 
Rom. xx. 5 d8icowv re dveEixviaora ... . evvéxeras MpooTdypacrsy. 

84. tis yap ¢yvw x.7.A. This is taken from Is. xl. 13, varying 
only very slightly from the LXX. It is quoted also 1 Cor. ii. 16. 

85. 4 tls mpodduxev aid, kai dvramoSobjoerat ait; taken from 
Jobxli. 11, but not the LXX, which reads (ver. 2) ris avrioryceral pos cal 
tropevei; The Hebrew (RV.) reads, ‘ Who hath first given unto me 
that I should repay him?’ It is interesting to notice that the only 
other quotation in St. Paul which varies very considerably from the 
LXX is also taken from the book of Job (1 Cor. iii. 19, cf. Job v. 13), 
see p. 302. This verse corresponds to &Bdéos mActrov. ‘So rich 
are the spiritual gifts of God, that none can make any return, and 
He needs no recompense for what He gives,’ 

86. God needs no recompense, for all things that are exist in 
Him, all things come to man through Him, and to Him all return. 
He is the source, the agent, and the final goal of all created things 
and all spiritual life. 

Many commentators have attempted to find in these words 
a reference to the work of the different persons of the Trinity (see 
esp. Liddon, who restates the aagument in the most successful 
form). But (1) the prepositions do not suit this interpretation : 
8 adrot indeed expresses the attributes of the Son, but eis adréy 
can not naturally or even possibly be used of the Spirit. (2) The 
whole argument refers to a different line of thought. It is the 
relation of the Godhead as a whole to the universe and to created 
things. God (not necessarily the Father) is the source and inspirer 
and goal of all mings. 


This fundamental assumption of the infinite character of the Divine 
wisdom was one which St. Paul would necessarily inherit from Judaism. 
It is expressed most clearly and definitely in writings produced immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when the pious Jew who still preserved a belief 
in the Divine favour towards Israel could find no hope or solution of the 
problem but in a tenacious adherence to what he could hold only by faith. 
God’s ways are deeper and more wonderful than man could ever understand 
or fathom: only this was certain—that there was a Divine purpose of love 
towards Israel which would be shown in God’s own time. ere are many 
resemblances to St. Paul, not only in thought but in expression. AZoc. 
Baruch xiv. 8,9 Sed quis, Dowinater Domine, assequetur sudicium tusum ? 
aut quis investigabit profundum viae tae? asst quis supputabit gravitatem 
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semitas tuae? aut quis poterit cogitare consilium tuum incomprehensibile) 
aut guis unquam 6x natis invenist principium art finem sapientiae tuae?... 
ax. 4 6b func estendam bibs tudicium virtutis meae, et vias [in \investigabsles 
+. XXir 10 fu esis solus 05 vivens immortalis et [in|investigabclis et 
numerum homisum nosti.. . liv. 12, 13 ecguis enim assimilabitur in mira- 
bilibus tosis, Dess, aut quis comprehendet cogitationem tuam profundam 
witae? Quite tes consilie tue gubernas omnes creaturas quas creavit dextera 
tua, st te omnem foniem lucis apud te constituisti, et thesaurum sapientias 
sublus thronum tussm pracparastt ...lxxv quis assimilabitur, Domine, boni- 
fait tuae? est enim incomprehensibilis. Aut quis scrutabitur miserationes 
tuas, quas sunt infinitae? aut gués comprehendet intelligentiam tuam? aut 
guts poterit consonare cogitationes mentis tuac? 4 Ezra v. 34 torguent me 
venes mei per omnem horam guacrentem apprehendere semitam Altissimi et 
Sevestigare partem iudicti eius. et dixtt ad me Non potes... 40 et dixit ad 
me O son potes facere unum de his quae dicta sunt, sic non potsris 
jum meeum ast finem caritatis quam popule promisi? 


The Argument of Romans [X-X1. 


In the summary that has been given (pp. 269-275) of the various 
opinions which have been held concerning the theology of this 
section, and especially of ch. ix, it will have been noticed that 
almost all commentators, although they differed to an extraordinary 
degree in the teaching which they thought they had derived from 
the passage, agreed in this, that they assumed that St. Paul was 
primarily concerned with the questions that were exercising their 
own minds, as to the conditions under which grace is given to man, 
and the relation of the human life to the Divine will. Throughom 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries a small number of com- 
mentators are distinguished from the general tendency by laying 
stress on the fact that both in the ninth and in the eleventh chapter, 
it is not the lot of the individual that is being considered, nor 
eternal salvation, but that the object of the Apostle is to explain 
the rejection of the Jews as a nation; that he is therefore dealing 
with nations, not individuals, and with admission to the Christian 
Church as representing the Messianic owrnpia and not directly with 
the future state of mankind. This view is very ably represented by 
the English philosopher Locke ; it is put forward in a treatise which 
has been already referred to by Beyschlag (p. 275) and forms the 
basis of the exposition of the Swiss commentator Oltramare, who 
puts the position very shortly when he says that St. Paul is speaking 
not of the scheme of election or of election in itself, but ‘of God’s 
plan for the salvation of mankind, a plan which proceeded on the 
principle of election.’ 

I¢ is true that commentators who have adopted this view (in 
particular Beyschlag) have pressed it too far, and have used it to 
explain or explain away passages to which it will not apply; but it 
undoubtedly represents the main lines of the Apostle’s argument 
and his purpose throughout these chapters. In order to estimate 
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his point of view our starting-point must be the conclusion he 
arrives at. This, as expressed at the end of ch. xi, is that God 
wishes to show His mercy upon all alike; that the world as a whole, 
the fulness of the Gentiles and all Israel, will come into the Messianic 
Kingdom and be saved; that the realization of this end is a mystery 
which has now been revealed, and that all this shows the greatness 
of the Divine wisdom ; a wisdom which is guiding all things to their 
final consummation by methods and in ways which we can only 
partially follow. 

The question at issue which leads St. Paul to assert the Divine 
purpose is the fact which at this time had become apparent ; Israel 
as a nation was rejected from the Christian Church. If faith in 
the Messiah was to be the condition of salvation, then the mass of 
the Jews were clearly excluded. The earlier stages of the argu- 
ment have been sufficiently explained. St. Paul first proves (ix. 
6-29) that in this rejection God had been neither untrue to His 
promise nor unjust. He then proves (ix. 30-x. 13) that the Israelites 
were themselves guilty, for they had rejected the Messiah, although 
they had had full and complete knowledge of His message, and 
full warning. But yet there is a third aspect from which the 
rejection of Israel may be regarded—that of the Divine purpose. 
What has been the result of this rejection of Israel? It has led to 
the calling of tne Gentiles,—this is an historical fact, and guided 
by it we can see somewhat further into the future. Here is 
a case where St. Paul can remember how different had been the 
result of his own failure from what he had expected. He can appeal 
to his own experience. There was a day, still vividly before his 
mind, when in the Pisidian Antioch, full of bitterness and a sense 
of defeat, he had uttered those memorable words ‘ from henceforth 
we will goto the Gentiles.’ This had seemed at the moment a con- 
fession that his work was not being accomplished. Now he can see 
the Divine purpose fulfilled in the creation of the great Gentile 
churches, and arguing from his own experience in this one case, 
where God’s purpose has been signally vindicated, he looks 
forward into the future and believes that, by ways other than we 
can follow, God is working out that eternal purpose which is part 
of the revelation he has to announce, the reconciliation of the world 
to Himself in Christ. He concludes therefore with this ascription 
of praise to God for His wisdom and mercy, emphasizing the 
belief which is at once the conclusion and the logical basis of kis 
argument. 


St. Paul's Philosophy of History. 


The argument then of this section of the Epistle is not a dis- 
cussion of the principles on which grace is given to mankind, but 
a philosophy of History. Im th: short concluding dozology te 
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the Epistte—a conclusion which sums up the thought which 
underlies so much of the previous argument—St. Paul speaks of 
the mystery which has been kept silent in eternal times, but is 
now revealed, ‘the Counsel,’ as Dr. Hort (in Lft. Biblical Essays, 
P- 325) expresses it, ‘of the far-seeing God, the Ruler of ages or 
periods, by which the mystery kept secret from ancient times is 
laid open in the Gospel for the knowledge and faith of all nations.’ 
So again in Eph. i. 4-21 he speaks of the foreknowledge and plan 
which God had before the foundation of the world; a plan which 
has now been revealed: the manifestation of His goodness to 
all the nations of the world. St. Paul therefore sees a plan or 
purpose in history ; in fact he has a philosophy of History. The 
characteristics of this theory we propose shortly to sum up. 

(x) From Rom. v. 12 ff. we gather that St. Paul divides history 
into three periods represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ, 
excluding the period before the Fall, which may be taken to typify 
an ideal rather than to describe an actual historical period. Of these 
the first period represents a state not of innocence but of ignorance. 
‘Until the Law, i. e. from Adam to Moses, sin was in the world; 
but sin is not imputed when there is no law.’ It is a period which 
might be represented to us by the most degraded savage tribes. 
If sin represents failure to attain an ideal, they are sinful; but if 
sin represents guilt, they cannot be condemned, or at any rate only 
to a very slight degree and extent. Now if God deals with 
men in such a condition, how does He do so? The answer is, by 
the Revelation of Law; in the case of the Jewish people, by 
the Revelation of the Mosaic Law. Now this revelation of Law, 
with the accompanying and implied idea of judgement, has 
fulfilled certain functions. It has in the first place convicted man 
of sin; it has shown him the inadequacy of his life and conduct. 
‘For I had not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt 
not lust.’ It has taught him the difference between right and 
wrong, and made him feel the desire for a higher life. And so, 
secondly, it has been the schoolmaster leading men to Christ. It 
has been the method by which mankind has been disciplined, by 
which they have been gradually prepared and educated. And 
thirdly, Law has taught men their weakness. The ideal is there; 
the desire to attain it is there; a struggle to attain it begins, and 
that struggle convinces us of our own weakness and of the power of 
sin over us. We not only learn a need for higher ideals; we learn 
also the need we have for a more powerful helper. This is the 
discipline of Law, and it prepares the way for the higher and 
fuller revelation of the Gospel. 

These three stages are represented for us typically, and most 
clearly in the history of the Jewish dispensation. Even here of 
course there is an element of inexactness in them. There was 
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a knowledge of right and wrong before Moses, there was an 
increase in knowledge after him ; but yet the stages do definitely 
exist. And they may be found also running through the whole of 
history ; they are not confined to the Jewish people. The stage of 
primitive ignorance is one through which presumably every race 
of men has passed; some in fact have not yet passed beyond it: 
but there has been progress upwards, and the great principle 
which has accompanied and made possible that progress is Law. 
The idea of Law in St. Paul is clearly not exhausted in the Jewish 
law, although that of course is the highest example of it. All 
peoples have been under law in some form. It is a great holy 
beneficent principle, but yet it is one which may become a burden. 
It is represented by the law of the conscience; it is witnessed by 
the moral judgements which men have in all ages passed on one 
another ; it is embodied in codes and ordinances and bodies of law ; 
it is that in fact which distinguishes for men the difference between 
right and wrong. The principle has worked, or is working, 
among mankind everywhere, and is meant to be the preparation of, 
as it creates the need for, the highest revelation, that of the Gospel. 

(2) These three stages represent the first point in St. Paul’s 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of Election or 
Selection, or rather that of the ‘ Purpose of God which worketh 
by Selection.’ God did not will to redeem mankind ‘by a nod’ 
as He might have done, for that, as Athanasius puts it, would be to 
undo the work of creation; but He accepts the human conditions 
which He has created and uses them that the world may work out 
its own salvation. So, as St. Paul feels, He has selected Israel to 
be His chosen people; they have become the depositary of Divine 
truth and revelation, that through them, when the fulness of time 
has come, the world may receive Divine knowledge. This is clearly 
the conception underlying St. Paul’s teaching, and looking back from 
the vantage ground of History we can see how true it is. To use 
modern phraseology, an ‘ethical monotheism’ has been taught the 
world through the Jewish race and through it alone. And St. Paul’s 
principle may be extended further. He himself speaks of the ‘ fulness 
of time,’ and it is no unreal philosophy to believe that the purpose 
of God has shown itself in selecting other nations also for excel- 
lence in other directions, in art, in commerce, in science, in states- 
manship; that the Roman Empire was built up in order to 
create a sphere in which the message of the Incarnation might 
work; that the same purpose has guided the Church in the 
centuries which have followed. An historian like Renan would 
tell us that the freer development of the Christian Church was only 
made possible by the fall of Jerusalem and the divorce from 
Judaism. History tells us how the Arian persecutions occasioned 
the conversion of the Goths, and how the division of the Church 
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at the schism of East and West, or at the time of the Reformation, 
occasioned new victories for Christianity. Again and again an event 
which to contemporaries must have seemed disastrous has worked 
out beneficially ; and so, guided by St. Paul’s example, we learn to 
trust in that Divine wisdom and mercy which in some cases where 
we can follow its track has been so deeply and unexpectedly 
vindicated, and which is by hypothesis infinite in power and 
wisdom and knowledge. 

(3) These then are two main points in St. Paul’s teaching ; first, 
the idea of gradual progress upwards implied in the stages of Adam, 
Moses, Christ; secondly, the idea of a purpose running through 
history, a purpose working by means of Selection. But to what 
euGi The end is looked at under a twofold aspect; it is the 
completion of the Messianic Kingdom, and the exhibition of the 
Divine mercy. In describing the completion of the Messianic 
Kingdom, St. Paul uses, as in all his eschatological passages, the 
forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature of his time, but 
reasons have been given for thinking that he interpreted them, at 
any rate to a certain extent, in a spiritual manner. There is per- 
haps a further difficulty, or at any rate it may be argued that St. Paul 
is mistaken as regards the Jews, in that he clearly expected that at 
some time not very remote they would return to the Messianic King- 
dom; yet nothing has yet happened which makes this expectation 
any more probable. We may argue in reply that so far as there 
was any mistaken expectation, it was of the nearness of the last times 
and that the definite limit fixed by St. Paul, ‘ until the fulness of the 
Gentiles come in,’ has not yet been reached. But it is better to 
go deeper, and to ask whether it is not the case that the rejection 
of the Jews now as then fulfils a purpose in the Divine plan? 
The well-known answer to the question, ‘ What is the chief argu- 
ment for Christianity ?’—‘ the Jews ’—reminds us of the continued 
existence of that strange race, living as sojourners among men, 
the ever-present witnesses to a remote past which is connected by 
our beliefs intimately with the present. By their traditions to 
which they cling, by the O. T. Scriptures which they preserve by 
an independent chain of evidence, by their hopes, and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth of that 
which they reject. They have their purpose still to fulfil in the 
Divine plan. 

St. Paul’s final explanation of the purpose of God—the exhi- 
bition of the Divine mercy—suggests the solution of another class 
of questions. In all such speculations there is indeed a difficulty, 
—the constant sense of the limitations of human language as 
applied to what is Divine; and St. Paul wishes us to feel these 
limitations, for again and again he uses such expressions as 
‘I speak as a man.’ But yet granting this, the thought does 
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supply a solution of many problems. Why does God allow sin? 
Why does He shut up men under sin? It is that ultimately He 
may exhibit the depths of His Divine mercy. We may feel that 
some such scheme of the course of history as was sketched out 
above explains for us much that is difficult, but yet we always 
come back to an initial question, Why does God allow such a state 
of affairs to exist? We may grant that it comes from the free-will 
of man; but if God be almighty He must have created man with 
that free-will. We may speak of His limitation of His own powers, 
and of His Redemption of man without violating the conditions of 
human life and nature; but if He be almighty, it is quite clear 
that He could have prevented all sin and misery by a single act. 
What answer can we make? We can only say, as St. Paul does, 
that it is that He may reveal the Divine mercy; if man had not been 
created so as to need this mercy, we should never have known the 
Love of God as revealed in His Son. That is the farthest that 
our speculations may legitimately go. 

(4) But one final question. What evidence does St. Paul give 
for a belief in the Divine purpose in history? It is twofold. On 
the one hand, within the limited circle of our own knowledge or 
experience, we can see that things have unexpectedly and wonder- 
fully worked out so as to indicate a purpose. That was St. Paul’s 
experience in the preaching to the Gentiles. Where we have more 
perfect knowledge and can see the end, there we see God’s purpose 
working. And on the other hand our hypothesis is a God of 
infinite power and wisdom. If we have faith in this intellectual 
conception, we believe that, where we cannot understand, our failure 
arises from the limitations not of God’s power and will, but of our 
own intelligence. 

An illustration may serve to bring this home. We can read 
in such Jewish books as 4 Ezra or the Apocalypse of Baruch the 
bewilderment and confusion of mind of a pious Jew at the fall 
of Jerusalem. Every hope and aspiration that he had seems 
shattered. But looked at from the. point of view of Christianity, 
and the wider development of Christianity, that was an inevitable 
and a necessary step in the progress of the Church. If we believe 
in a Divine purpose in history, we can see it working here quite 
clearly. Yet to many a contemporary the event must have been 
inexplicable. We can apply the argument to our time. In the 
past, where we can trace the course of events, we have evidence of 
the working of a Divine purpose, and so in the present, where so 
much is obscure and dark, we can believe that there is still a Divine 
purpose working, and that all the failures and misfortunes and 
rebuffs of the time are yet steps towards a higher end. Z/ dixif 
ad me: Initio terrens orbis ef antequam starent exitus saeculs .. ., eb 
antequam investigareniur pracsentes anni, ef anieqguam abalicnarentus 
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corum gui nunc peccant adinventiones et consignatt essent qui’ fide 
thesaurizaverunt: tune cogtiavt et facta suni per me solum et non 
per alium, wt ef fints per me et non per alium (4 Ezra vi. 1-6). 


The Salvation of the Individual. Free-will and 
Predestination. 


While the ‘ Nationalist’ interpretation of these chapters has been 
adopted, it has at the same time been pointed out that, although it 
correctly represents St. Paul’s line of argument, it cannot be legiti- 
mately used as it has been to evade certain difficulties which have 
been always felt as to his language. St. Paul’s main line of argu- 
ment applies to nations and peoples, but it is quite clear that the 
language of ix. 19-23 applies and is intended to apply equally to 
individuals. Further it is impossible to say, as Beyschlag does, that 
there is no idea in the Apostle’s mind of a purpose before time. It 
is God’s purpose ‘before the foundation of the world’ which is 
being expounded. And again, it is quite true to say that the 
election is primarily an election to privilege; yet there is a very 
intimate connexion between privilege and eternal salvation, and 
the language of ix. 22, 23 ‘fitted unto destruction,’ ‘ prepared unto 
glory,’ cannot be limited to a merely earthly destiny. Two ques- 
tions then still remain to be answered. What theory is implied 
in St. Paul’s language concerning the hope and future of individuals 
whether Christian or unbelievers, and what theory is implied as to 
the relation between Divine foreknowledge and human free-will? 

We have deliberately used the expression ‘what theory is 
implied?’; for St. Paul never formally discusses either of these 
questions ; he never gives a definite answer to either, and on both 
he makes statements which appear inconsistent. Future salvation 
is definitely connected with privilege, and the two are often 
looked at as effect and cause. ‘If while we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God through the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled shall we be saved by His life’ (v. ro). 
‘Whom He called, them He also justified: and whom He justified, 
them He also glorified ’ (viii. 30). But, although the assurance of 
hope is given by the Divine call, it is not irrevocable. ‘ By their 
unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest by thy faith. Be 
not highminded, but fear: for if God spared not the natural 
branches, neither will He spare thee’ (xi. 20, a1), Nor again is 
future salvation to be confined to those who possess external 
privileges. The statement is laid down, in quite an unqualified 
way, that ‘glory and honour and peace’ come ‘to everyone that 
worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek’ (ii. 10) 
Again, there is no definite and unqualified statement either in 
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support of or against universalism; on the one side we have 
statements such as those in a later Epistle (1 Tim. ii. 4) ‘God our 
Saviour, who willeth that all men should be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth’; or again, ‘He has shut allup to disobedience, 
but that He might have mercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). On the 
other side there is a strong assertion of ‘ wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgement of God, who will rende: 
to every man according to his works; ... unto them that are fac- 
tious and obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, wrath and 
indignation, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
worketh evil’ (ii. 5-9). St. Paul asserts both the goodness and the 
severity of God. He does not attempt to reconcile them, nor need 
we. He lays down very clearly and definitely the fact of the Divine 
judgement, and he brings out prominently three characteristics of it: 
that it is in accordance with works, or perhaps more correctly on 
the basis of works, that is of a man’s whole life and career ; that it 
will be exercised by a Judge of absolute impartiality,—there is no 
respect of persons; and that it is in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities which a man has enjoyed. For the rest we must leave the 
solution, as he would have done, to that wisdom and knowledge 
and mercy of God of which he speaks at the close of the eleventh 
chapter. 

There is an equal inconsistency in St. Paul’s language regarding 
Divine sovereignty and human responsibility. Ch. ix implies argu- 
ments which take away Free-will; ch. x is meaningless without the 
presupposition of Free-will. And such apparent inconsistency of 
language and ideas pervades all St. Paul’s Epistles. ‘ Work out your 
own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
of His good pleasure’ (Phil. ii. 12,13). Contrast again ‘God gave 
them up unto a reprobate mind,’ and ‘wherefore thou art without 
excuse’ (Rom. i. 18; ii. 1). Now two explanations of this language 
are possible. It may be held (as does Fritzsche, see p. 275) that 
St. Paul is unconscious of the inconsistency, and that it arises 
from his inferiority in logic and philosophy, or (as Meyer) that he 
is in the habit of isolating one point of view, and looking at the 
question from that point of view alone. This latter view is correct ; 
or rather, for reasons which will be given below, it can be held and 
stated more strongly. The antinomy, if we may call it so, of 
chaps. ix and x is one which is and must be the characteristic 
of all religious thought and experience. 

(rt) That St. Paul recognized the contradiction, and held it 
consciously, may be taken as proved by the fact that his view 
was shared by that sect of the Jews among whom he had been 
brought up, and was taught in those schools in which he had 
been instructed. Josephus tells us that the Pharisees attributed 
everything to Fate and God, but that yet the choice of right and 
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wrong lay with men (@apiaier .., eluappévy re nal 069 mpoodmroves 
wavra nal rd pev mpdrrev rd Sica, wal pn, card 1d TAcioroy emt Trois 
GvOpwnos xeicOa, BonBeiv 8¢ eis Exacrov nal ry eluappenr B. J. Il. 
viii. 14; comp. Ané. XIII. v. 9 ; XVIII. i. 3): and so in Pirgé A dosh, 
iii. 24 (p. 73 ed. Taylor) ‘Everything is foreseen; and free-will 
is given: and the world is judged by grace; and everything is 
according to work.’ (See also Ps. Sol. ix. 7 and the note on 
Free-will in Ryle and James’ edition, p. 96, to which all the above 
references are due.) St. Paul then was only expanding and giving 
greater meaning to the doctrine in which he had been brought up. 
He had inherited it but he deepened it. He was more deeply con- 
scious of the mercy of God in calling him; he felt more deeply the 
certainty of the Divine protection and guidance. And yet the 
sense of personal responsibility was in an equal degree intensified. 
‘But I press forward, if so be I may apprehend, seeing that also 
I was apprehended by Christ’ (Phil. iii. 12). 

(2) Nor again is any other solution consistent with the reality 
of religious belief. Religion, at any rate a religion based on 
morality, demands two things. To satisfy our intellectual belief 
the God whom we believe in must be Almighty, i.e. omnipotent 
and omniscient; in order that our moral life may be real our Will 
must be free. But these beliefs are not in themselves consistent. 
If God be Almighty He must have created us with full knowledge 
of what we should become, and the responsibility therefore for 
what we are can hardly rest with ourselves. If, on the other hand, 
our Will is free, there is a department where God (if we judge the 
Divine mind on the analogy of human minds) cannot have created 
us with full knowledge. Weare reduced therefore to an apparently 
irreconcilable contradiction, and that remains the language of all 
deeply religious minds. We are free, we are responsible for what we 
do, but yet it is God that worketh all things. This antithesis is 
brought out very plainly by Thomas Aquinas. God he asserts is 
the cause of everything (Deus causa est omnibus operantibus ut 
operentur, Cont. Gent. III. Ixvii), but the Divine providence does 
not exclude Free-will. The argument is interesting: Adhuc pro- 
videntia est multiplicahva bonorum in rebus gubernatis. Illud ergo 
per quod multa bona subtraherentur a rebus, non pertinet ad pro- 
oidentiam. $1 autem libertas voluntatis tolleretur, multa bona sub- 
traherentur. Tolleretur enim laus virtutis humanae, quae nulla esl 
st homo libere non agit, tolleretur enim tusiitia praemianhis et punientts. 
st non libere homo ageret bonum ct malum, cessaret etiam circum- 
spechto tn consthts, quae de his quae in necessitate aguniur, frustra 
vactarentur, esset igitur contra providentiae rationem st subtraheretur 
voluntatis libertas (2b. \xxiii). And he sums up the whole relation 
of God to natural causes, elsewhere showing how this same 
principle applies to the human will: paset etiam quod non sic idem 
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effectus causae naturali et divinae virtuti attribuitur, quast partim 
a Deo, partim a naturali agent: fiat, sed totus ab utrogue secundum 
alium modum, sicut idem effectus totus attributtur instrumento, é 
principali agent etiam totus (1b. \xx). See also Summa Theologtae, 
Pars Prima, cv. art. §; Prima Secundae, cxiii). 


This is substantially also the view taken by Mozley, Om the Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination. The result of his argument is summed up as 
follows, pp. 326, 327: ‘Upon this abstract idea, then, of the Divine Power, as 
an unlimited power, rose up the Augustinian doctrine of Predestination and 
good; while upon the abstract idea of Free-will, as an unlimited faculty, 
rose up the Pelagian theory. Had men perceived, indeed, more clearly and 
really than they have done, their ignorance as human creatures, and the 
relation in which the human reason stands to the great truths involved in 
this question, they might have saved themselves the trouble of this whole 
controversy. They would have seen that this question cannot be determined 
absolutely, one way or another; that it lies between two great contradictory 
truths, neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other ; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which go 
on side by side, and are able to be held and maintained together, although 
thus opposite to each other, because they are only incipient, and not final 
and complete truths ;—the great truths, I mean, of the Divine Power on the 
one side, and man’s Free-will, or his originality as an agent, on the other. 
And this is in fact, the mode in which this question is settled by the practical 
common-sense of mankind. ... The plain natural reason of mankind is thus 
always large and comprehensive ; not afraid of inconsistency, but admitting 
all truth which presents itself to its notice. It is only when minds begin to 
philosophize that they grow narrow,—that there begins to be felt the appeal 
to consistency, and with it the temptation to exclude truths.’ 


(3) We can but state the two sides; we cannot solve the problem. 
But yet there is one conception in which the solution lies. It is in 
a complete realization of what we mean by asserting that God is 
Almighty. ‘The two ideas of Free-will and the Divine sovereignty 
cannot be reconciled in our own mind, but that does not prevent 
them from being reconcilable in God’s mind. We are really 
measuring Him by our own intellectual standard if we think 
otherwise. And so our solution of the problem of Free-will, and 
of the problems of history and of individual salvation, must finally 
lie in the full acceptance and realization of what is implied by the 
infinity and the omniscience of God. 


THE NEW LIFE. 


XII. 1, 2. With this wonderful programme of salvation 
before you offer to God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered beasts, 
but of your living selves, your own bodies, pure and free 
from blemish, your spiritual service. Do not take pattern 


—— 
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by the age in which you live, but undergo complete moval 
reformation with the will of God for your standard. 


XII-XV. 12. We now reach the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, that devoted to the practical application of the previous 
discussion. An equally marked division between the theoretical 
and the practical portion is found in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(chap. iv); and one similar, although not so strongly marked, in 
Galatians (v. 1 or 2); Colossians (iii. 1); 1 Thessalonians (iv. 1) ; 
a Thessalonians (iii. 6). A comparison with the Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. John will show how special a characteristic of St. 
Paul is this method of construction. The main idea running 
through the whole section seems to be that of peace and unity for 
the Church in all relations both internal and external. As St. Paul 
in the earlier portion of the Epistle, looking back on the controversies 
through which he has passed, solves the problems which had been 
presented in the interests no longer of victory, but of peace, so in 
his practical exhortation he lays the foundation of unity and 
harmony on deep and broad principles. A definite division may 
be made between chaps. xii, xiii, in which the exhortations are 
general in character, and xiv—xv. 12, in which they arise directly 
out of the controversies which are disturbing the Church. Yet 
even these are treated from a general point of view, and not in 
relation to any special circumstances. In the first section, the 
Apostle does not appear to follow any definite logical order, but 
touches on each subject as it suggests itself or is suggested by the 
previous ideas ; it may be roughly divided as follows: (1) a general 
introduction on the character of the Christian life (xii. 1, 2); (ii) 
the right use of spiritual gifts especially in relation to Church 
order (3-8); (iii) a series of maxims mainly illustrating the great 
principle of dyarn (9-21); (iv) duties towards rulers and those in 
authority (xiii. 1-7); (v) a special exhortation to ¢ydm, as including 
all other commandments (8-10) ; (vi) an exhortation to a spiritua’ 
life on the ground of the near approach of the mapovoia (11-14). 


Tertullian quotes the following verses of this chapter from Marcion: 9, 108, 
12, 14b, 16b, 17a, 18, 19. There is no evidence that any portion was 
omitted, but ver. 18 may have stood after ver. 19, and in the latter yéypamra 
is naturally cut off and a ydp inserted. The other variations noted by Zahn 
seem less certain (Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanoms, p. 518; Tert. adv. 
Marc. ¥. 14). 


1. wapaxah® ody. A regular formula in St. Paul: Eph. iv. 1; 
¢ Tim. ji, 1; 1 Cor. iv. 16. As in the passage in the Ephesians, 
‘he odv refers not so much to what immediately precedes as to the 
result of the whole previous argument. ‘As you are justified by 
Christ, ad put in a new relation to God, I exhort you to live in 
accordance with that relation,’ But although St. Paul is giving the 
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practical results of his whole previous argument, yet (as often with 
him, cf. xi. rr) the words are directly led up to by the conclusion 
of the previous chapter and the narration of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

81d rv olxtippdy rod Geos. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 3 5 warnp rép oleripyar. 
Olxripyds in the singular only occurs once (Col. iii. 12); the plural 
is a Hebraism directly derived from the LXX (Ps. cxviii. 156 of 
olkrippol gov modXoi, Kipee, opddpa). There is a reference to the 
preceding chapter, ‘As God has been so abundantly merciful to 
both Jews and Greeks, offer a sacrifice to Him, and let that sacrifice 
be one that befits His holiness.’ 

®apacrijca:: a tech. term (although not in the O.T.) for presenting 
a sacrifice: cf. Jos. Ant. IV. vi. 4 Bopots re éxchevoev émra deivacba 
tov Bacidéa, Kai rocovrovs ravpous ral xptovs mapaorava. The word 
means to ‘ place beside,’ ‘ present’ for any purpose, and so is used 
of the presentation of Christ in the temple (Luke ii. 22), of St. 
Paul presenting his converts (Col. i. 28), or Christ presenting 
His Church (Eph. v. 27), or of the Christian himself (cf. Rom. 
vi. 13 ff.). In all these instances the idea of ‘ offering’ (which 
is one part of sacrifice) is present. 

va odpara dudv. To be taken literally, like ra pédy dpGr in vi. 13, 
as is shown by the contrast with rov vods in ver. 2. ‘ Just as the 
sacrifice in all ancient religions must be clean and without blemish, 
so we must offer bodies to God which are holy and free from the 
stains of passion.’ Christianity does not condemn the body, but 
demands that the body shall be purified and be united with Christ. 
Our members are to be émia dicacocivns rg Cep (vi. 13); our bodies 
(ra capara) are to be péAn Xpiorod (1 Cor. vi. 15); they are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit (2d. ver. 19); we are to be pure both in 
body and in spirit (2d. vii. 34). 

There is some doubt as to the order of the words ebdpecrey 79 @ep. 
They occur in this order in NC BD EF GL and later MSS., Syrr. Boh. Sah., 
and Fathers; 76 @cG eb. in NAP, Vulg. The former is the more usual 
expression, but St. Paul may have written r@ @e@ ed. to prevent ambiguity, 


for if r@ @eH comes at the end of the sentence there is some doubt as to 
whether it should not be taken with wapacrjoa. 


Bugiay Lacav: cf. vi. 13 mapacrnaare davrots rH Ocq, deel éx vexpaer 
(évras. The bodies presented will be those of men to whom new- 
ness of life has been given by union with the risen Christ. The 
relation to the Jewish rite is partly one of distinction, partly of 
analogy. The Jewish sacrifice implies slaughter, the Christian 
continued activity and life; but as in the Jewish rite all ritual 
requirements must be fulfilled to make the sacrifice acceptable to 
God, so in the Christian sacrifice our bodies must be holy, without 
spot or blemish. 

dy‘a», ‘ pure,’ ‘holy,’ ‘ free from stain,’ 1 Pet. i 16; Lev. xix. s 
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So the offering of the Gentiles (Rom. xv. 16) is jysuopévn dv Ty, ‘Ay. 
(See on i. 7.) 

eidpectoy tH Oeo: cf. Phil. iv. 18 defduevos wapa "Exadpodiroy ré 
rap tuay, dopyy evadias, volar dexrny, eddperrov 7 Ges: Rom. xiv. 18 
‘ Well-pleasing to God.’ The formal sacrifices of the old covenant 
might not be acceptable to God: cf. Ps. li. 16, 17 

Thy hoytxhy Aatpelay dudy. Acc. in apposition to the idea of the 
sentence. Winer, § lix. 9, p. 669, E. T.: cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6 and the 
note on viii. 3 above. A service to God such as befits the reason 
(Aéyos), i.e. a spiritual sacrifice and not the offering of an irrational 
animal: cf. x Pet. ii. 5. The writer of Zest. X//. Pat. Levi 3 
seems to combine a reminiscence of this passage with Phil. iv. 18: 
speaking of the angels, he says mpoogépovos 8€ Kupig dcop evodias 
Aoyixyy Kai dvaipaxroy mpoopopay, 

We may notice the metaphorical use St. Paul makes of sacrificial 
language: ém ry Ovoig nai dereupyia rijs tlorews tuov Phil. ii. 17 ; 
dopn etwdias (Lev. i. g) Phil. iv. 18; dou 2 Cor. ii. 14, 163 det 
roupyés, lepovpyovvra, rporpopd Rom. xv. 16. This language passed 
gradually and almost imperceptibly into liturgical use, and hence 
acquired new shades of meaning (see esp. Lightfoot, Clement, i. 


Pp. 386 sq.). 

There is a preponderance of evidence in favour of the imperatives (ava y7- 
parifecde, perapoppodode) in this verse, BLP all the versions (Latt. Boh. 
Syrr.), and most Fathers, against AD F G (N varies). The evidence of the 
Versions and of the Fathers, some of whom paraphrase, is particularly 
important, as it removes the suspicion of itacism. 


2. cvoxnpartilecde ... petapoppoicbe, ‘Do not adopt the external 
and fleeting fashion of this world, but be ye transformed in your 
inmost nature.’ On the distinction of cyjpa and popd7 preserved in 
these compounds see Lightfoot, Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, vol. iii. 1857, p. 114, Philippians, p. 125. Comp. Chrys. 
ad loc., ‘He says not change the fashion, but de transformed, to 
show that the world’s ways are a fashion, but virtue’s not a fash- 
ion, but a kind of real form, with a natural beauty of its own, 
not needing the trickeries and fashions of outward things, which 
no sooner appear than they go to naught. For all these things, 
even before they come to light, are dissolving. If then thou 
throwest the fashion aside, thou wilt speedily come to the form.’ 

7 aidv, todry, ‘this world,’ ‘this life,’ used in a moral sense. 
When the idea of a future Messianic age became a part of the 
Jewish Theology, Time, xpdvos, was looked upon as divided into 
a succession of ages, aiaves, periods or cycles of great but limited 
duration; and the present age was contrasted with the age to 
come, or the age of the Messiah (cf. Schtirer, § 29. 9), a contrast 
very common among early Christians: Matt. xii. 32 ofre év rovre@ 
7 ala obre dv r@ wéddovrs: Luc. xx. 34, 35 of viol rod alévos revrov 
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» oof b¢ karagiabévres rod alvos éxeivou ruxeiv: Eph. i. a od pdvos é 
r@ aide rovr@ GAAa Kal év rH péAdorts. So Enoch xvi. 1 wexpis quépas 
TeAeooems THS Kpioews THs peydAns, &v 7 6 aiay 6 peyas redeoOnoeras. 
As the distinction between the present period and the future was 
one between that which is transitory and that which is eternal, 
between the imperfect and the perfect, between that in which oi 
apxovres rod aidvos rovrov (1 Cor. ii. 6) have power and that in which 
6 Bacthels trav alévev (Enoch xii. 3) will rule, aléy like xéopes in 
St. John’s writings, came to have a moral significance: Gal. i. 4 é« 
rod al@ves rod éveara@ros movnpov: Eph. ii. a mepuemarjoare xara rdv 
aléva Tov kéopou rovrev; and so in this passage. 

From the idea of a succession of ages (cf. Eph. ii. 7 é» rois ala 
rois émepxopevors) Came the expression els zots aiavas (xi. 36), or 
aidvas tév alovwy to express eternity, as an alternative for the older 
form es rév ai@va. The latter, which is the ordinary and original 
O. T. form, arises (like aiéwos) from the older and original meaning 
of the Hebrew ‘é/am, ‘the hidden time,’ ‘futurity,’ and contains 
rather the idea of an unending period. 

Th dvaxacveces to’ vods: our bodies are to be pure and free from 
all the stains of passion; our ‘mind’ and ‘intellect’ are to be no 
longer enslaved by our fleshly nature, but renewed and purified by 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Cf. Tit. iii. 5 8a Aevrpod wadcyyerecias 
kal dvaxawooews Uvevparos ‘Ayiov: 2 Cor. iv. 16: Col. iii. 10. On 
the relation of dvaxaiveors, ‘renewal,’ to madeyyeveoia see Trench, Syn. 
§ 18. By this renewal the intellectual or rational principle will no 
longer be a voids capxdés (Col. ii. 18), but will be filled with the 
Spirit and coincident with the highest part of human nature 
(x Cor, ii. 15, 16). : 

doxudLew: cf. ii. 18; Phil. i. ro. The result of this purification 
is to make the intellect, which is the seat of moral judgement, true 
and exact in judging on spiritual and moral questions. 

1d OéAnpa tos Ocod, x.7.X., ‘That which is in accordance with 
God’s will.’ This is further defined by the three adjectives which 
follow. It includes all that is implied in moral principle, in the 
religious aim, and the ideal perfection which is the goal of life. 


THE RIGHT USE OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


XII. 3-8. Let every Christian be content with his proper 
place and functions. The society to which we belong is 
a single body with many members all velated one to another. 
Hence the prophet should not strain after effects for which 
his faith is insuflicient; the minister, the teacher, the 
exhorter, should each be intent om his special duty. The 
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almsgiver, the person in authority, the doer of kindness, 
should each cultivate a spirit appropriate to what he does. 


8.°St. Paul begins by an instance in which the need of an 
enlightened mind is most necessary; namely, the proper bearing 
of a Christian in the community, and the right use of spiritual gifts. 

Std tis xdpiros «.t.X. gives emphasis by an appeal to Apostolic 
authority (cf. i. §). It is not merely a question of the spiritual 
progress of the individual, for when St. Paul is speaking of that he 
uses exhortation (ver. 1), but of the discipline and order of the 
community; this is a subject which demands the exercise of 
authority as well as of admonition. 

wavtt t@ Gyr. An emphatic appeal to every member of the 
Christian community, for every one (éxdor») has some spiritual 
gift. 

j}) dwepdpoveivy, ‘not to be high-minded above what one ought 
to be minded, but to direct one’s mind to sobriety.’ Notice the 
play on words timepdpoveiv . . . ppoveiy. . . ppoveiv... cwoppoveiw. The 
hpoveiy els rd cwdpoveivy would be the fruit of the enlightened intellect 
as opposed to the dpdvnya ris wapxéds (viii. 6). 

éxdore is after cuépioe, not in apposition to wavri r@ dvr, and its 
prominent position gives the idea of diversity; for the order, cp. 
1 Cor. vii. 17. ‘According to the measure of faith which God has 
given each man.’ The wise and prudent man will remember that 
his position in the community is dependent not on any merit of his 
own, but on the measure of his faith, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Faith ‘being the sign and measure of the Christian life’ is 
used here for all those gifts which are given to man with or as the 
result of his faith. Two points are emphasized, the diversity éxaor@ 
. .. pérpov, and the fact that this diversity depends upon God: cf. 
t Cor. vii, 7 GAN’ Exacros ov Exes ydpiopa dx Ocov, 6 pév ovrws, 6 Od 
SUT@S, 

4, 8. Modesty and sobriety and good judgement are necessary 
because of the character of the community: it is an organism or 
corporate body in which each person has his own duty to perform 
for the well-being of the whole and therefore of himself. 

This comparison of a social organism to a body was very 
common among ancient writers, and is used again and again by 
St. Paul to illustrate the character of the Christian community: see 
1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. 15; Col. i. 18. The use here is based 
upon that in 1 Cor. xii. 12-31. In the Epistles of the Captivity it 
is another side of the idea that is expounded, the unity of the 
Church in Christ as its head. 

5. 1d 8é xa6’ efs. An idiomatic expression found in later Greek. 
Cf. Mark xiv. 19 els xaf eis: John viii. g: 3 Macc. v. 34 6 Kal’ is 
8 rév Grow: Lucian Solcecista 9; Eus. H. £. X. iv, &c. els nal 

Aan 
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els was probably formed on the model of & caf &, and then xaf 
els came to be treated adverbially and written as one word: hence 
it could be used, as here, with a neuter article. 

6-13. ¢xovres 82 yapiopara, «7.4, These words may be taken 
grammatically either (1) as agreeing with the subject of éopdy, 
a comma being put at pédn, or (2) as the beginning of a new 
sentence and forming the subject of a series of verbs supplied with 
the various sentences that follow; this is decidedly preferable, for in 
the previous sentence the comparison is grammatically finished, and 
éxovres S€ Suggests the beginning of a new sentence. 

Two methods of construction are also possible for the words 
kata THY avadoyiay ris wiorews ... é» Tf Staxovig, &c, Either they must 
he taken as dependent on éyovres, or a verb must be supplied with 
each and the sentences become exhortations. (1) If the first con- 
struction be taken the passage will run, ‘So are we all one body in 
Christ, but individually members one of another, having gifts which 
are different according to the grace which is given us, whether we 
have prophecy according to the proportion of faith, or a function 
of ministry in matters of ministration, or whether a man is a teachet 
in the exercise of functions of teaching, or one who exhorteth in 
exhortation, one who giveth with singleness of purpose, one who 
zealously provides, one who showeth mercy cheerfully.’ (2) Accord- 
ing to the second interpretation we must translate ‘having gifts 
which vary according to the grace given us,—be it prophecy let us 
use it in proportion to the faith given us, be it ministry let us use it 
in ministry,’ &c. 

That the latter (which is that of Mey. Go. Va. Gif.) is preferable 
is shown by the difficulty of keeping up the former interpretation 
to the end; few commentators have the hardihood to carry it 
on as far as ver. 8; nor is it really easier in ver. 7, where the 
additions é rp d:axovig are very otiose if they merely qualify €yovres 
understood. In spite therefore of the somewhat harsh ellipse, the 
second construction must be adopted throughout. 

6. ward thy dvadoyliay ris wiotews (sc. mpopntevopev), The 
meaning of miorews here is suggested by that in ver. 3. A man’s 
gifts depend upon the measure of faith allotted to him by God, 
and so he must use and exercise these gifts in proportion to the 
faith that isin him, If he be codpav and his mind is enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, he will judge rightly his capacity and power ; if, 
on the other hand, his mind be carnal, he will try to distinguish 
himself vain-gloriously and disturb the peace of the community. 

Liddon, with most of the Latin Fathers and many later com- 
mentators, takes miorews objectively: ‘The majestic proportion of 
the (objective) Faith is before him, and, keeping his eye on it, he 
avoids private crotchets and wild fanaticisms, which exaggerate 
the relative importance of particular truths to the neglect of others.’ 
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But this interpretation is inconsistent with the meaning he has 
himself given to wiors in ver. 3, and gives a sense to dvadoyias 
which, it will not bear; the difficulty being concealed by the ambi- 
guity of the word ‘proportion’ in English. 

7. Siaxoviay, ‘if we have the gift of ministry, let us use it in 
ministering to the community, and not attempt ambitiously to 
prophesy or exhort.’ daxovia was used either generally of all 
Christian ministrations (so Rom. xi. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 5; Eph. iv. 
12, &c.) or specially of the administration of alms and attendance 
to bodily wants (1 Cor. xvi. 1§; 2 Cor. viii. 4, &c.). Here the 
Opposition to mpopnreia, Sidacxadia, wapdxdnowe seems to demand the 
more confined sense. 

6 SiSdcoxwv. St. Paul here substitutes a personal phrase because 
€xewv SuSacxadiay would mean, not to impart, but to receive instruction. 

8. 6 petadiSods: the man who gives alms of his own substance 
is to do it in singleness of purpose and not with mixed motives, 
with the thought of ostentation or reward, With 6 peradidods, the 
man who gives of his own, while 6 d:addovs is the man who dis- 
tributes other persons’ gifts, comp. Zest. XII. Patr. Iss. 7 mavri 
avOpar@ sduvopéve cuverrevaka, kal mrwx@ petédaxa Tov Gproy pov. 

dmérns. The meaning of this word is illustrated best by Zest. 
XII, Pair. Issachar, or wepi dddrnros. Issachar is represented as 
the husbandman, who lived simply and honestly on his land. ‘And 
my father blessed me, seeing that I walk in simplicity (émddérns). 
And I was not inquisitive in my actions, nor wicked and envious 
towards my neighbour. I did not speak evil of any one, nor attack 
a man’s life, but I walked with a single eye (é drAdryrs dpOadpar). 
. » » To every poor and every afflicted man I provided the good 
things of the earth, in simplicity (dmAdrns) of heart. . . . The simple 
man (6 dois) doth not desire gold, doth not ravish his neighbour, 
doth not care for all kinds of dainty meats, doth not wish for 
diversity of clothing, doth not promise himself (ody tmoypader) length 
of days, he receiveth only the will of God . . . he walketh in up- 
rightness of life, and beholdeth all things in simplicity (dm\érn7).’ 
Issachar is the honourable, hardworking, straightforward farmer ; 
open-handed and open-hearted, giving out of compassion and in 
singleness of purpose, not from ambition. 

The word is used by St. Paul alone in the N. T., and was 
specially suited to describe the generous unselfish character of 
Christian almsgiving; and hence occurs in one or two places 
almost with the signification of liberality, 2 Cor. ix. 11, 13; just as 
‘liberality’ in English has come to have a secondary meaning, and 
8nacoowm in Hellenistic Greek (Hatch, Essays tn Biblical Greek, 
p- 4y) Such specialization is particularly natural in the East, 
where large-hearted generosity is a popular virtue, and where such 
words as ‘gonod’ may be used simply to mean munificent. 
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é xpotorduevos, the man that presides, or governs in any position, 
whether ecclesiastical or other. The word is used of ecclesiastical 
officials, x Thess. v.12; 1 Tim. v.17; Just. Mart. Afol.i. 67; and 
of a man ruling his family (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 12), and need not be 
any further defined. Zeal and energy are the natural gifts required 
of any ruler. 

& é\eGv. ‘Let any man or woman who performs deeds of mercy 
in the church, do so brightly and cheerfully.’ The value of bright- 
ness in performing acts of kindness has become proverbial, Ecclus. 
xxxii. (xxxv.) 11 év wdog déce Ddpecoy rd mpéoundv gov: Prov. xxii. 8 
a Spa irapiv wai Sdrnv eddroyei 6 Geds (quoted 2 Cor. ix. 7); but just as 
singleminded sincerity became an eminently Christian virtue, so 
cheerfulness in all the paths of life, a cheerfulness which springs 
from a warm heart, and a pure conscience and a serene mind set 
on something above this world, was a special characteristic of the 
early Christian (Acts ii. 46; v. 413 Phil. i. g, 18; iL 18, &c.; 
s Thess. v. 16). 


Spiritual Gifts. 


The word xdpicpa (which is almost purely Pauline) is used of 
those special endowments which come to every Christian as the 
result of God’s free favour (xdpis) to men and of the consequent 
gift of faith. In Rom. v. 165, vi. 13, indeed, it has a wider signifi- 
cation, meaning the free gift on the part of God to man of forgive- 
ness of sins and eternal life, but elsewhere it appears always to be 
used for those personal endowments which are the gifts of the 
Spirit. In this connexion it is not confined to special or con- 
spicuous endowments or to special offices. There are, indeed, 
ra xapiopara ra peifova (1 Cor. xii. 31), which are those apparently 
most beneficial to the community; but in the same Epistle the word 
is also used of the individual fitness for the married or the un- 
married state (1 Cor. vii. 7); and in Rom. i. 13 it is used of the 
spiritual advantage which an Apostle might confer on the com- 
munity. So again, xapiopara include miraculous powers, but ne 
distinction is made between them and non-miraculous gifts. In 
the passage before us there is the same combination of very 
widely differing gifts; the Apostle gives specimens (if we may 
express it so) of various Christian endowments; it is probable 
that some of them were generally if not always the function of 
persons specially set apart for the purpose (although not perhaps 
necessarily holding ecclesiastical office), others would not be con- 
fined to any one office, and many might be possessed by the same 
person. St. Paul’s meaning is: By natural endowments, strengthened 
with the gifts of the Spirit, you have various powers and capacities: 
fim the use of these it is above all necessary for the good of the 
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community that you should show a wise and prudent judgement, 
not attempting offices or work for which you are not fitted, nor 
marrjng your gifts by exercising them in a wrong spirit. 

This being the meaning of xapicuare and St. Paul’s purpose in 
this chapter, interpretations of it, as of the similar passage (chap. 
xii) in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which have attempted 
to connect spiritual gifts more closely with the Christian ministry 
are unfounded. These are of two characters. One, that of 
Neander, maintains that in the original Church there were no 
ecclesiastical officers at all but only yapiopara, and that as spiritual 
gifts died out, regularly appointed officers took the place of those 
who possessed them. The other finds, or attempts to find, an 
ecclesiastical office for each gift of the Spirit mentioned in this 
chapter and the parallel passage of the Corinthians, or at any rate 
argues that there must have been npopijra, 8ddoKnahor &c., existing 
as church officers in the Corinthian and Roman communities. 
Neither of these is a correct deduction from the passages under 
consideration. In dealing with the xapiopara St. Paul is discussing 
@ series of questions only partially connected with the Christian 
ministry. Every church officer would, we may presume, be con- 
sidered to have yapiopara which would fit him for the fulfilment of 
such an office; but most, if not all, Christians would also have yapic- 
para, The two questions therefore are on different planes which 
partially intersect, and deductions from these chapters made in 
any direction as to the form of the Christian organization are 
invalid, although they show the spiritual endowments which those 
prominent in the community could possess. ‘atts, 

A comparison of the two passages, 1 Cor. xii. and Rom. xii. 3-8, 
is interesting on other grounds. St. Paul in the Corinthian Epistle 
is dealing with a definite series of difficulties arising from the 
special endowments and irregularities of that church. He treats 
the whole subject very fully, and, as was necessary, condemns 
definite disorders. In the Roman Epistle he is evidently writing 
with the former Epistle in his mind: he uses the same simile: he 
concludes equally with a list of forms of xapiouara—shorter, indeed, 
but representative; but there is no sign of that directness which 
would arise from dealing with special circumstances. The letter is 
written with the experience of Corinth fresh in the writer’s mind, 
but without any immediate purpose. He is laying down directions 
based on his experience ; but instead of a number of different 
details, he sums up all that he has to say in one general moral 
principle: Prudence and self-restraint in proportion to the gift of 
faith. Just as the doctrinal portions of the Epistle are written with 
the memory of past controversies still fresh, discussing and laying 
down in a broad spirit positions which had been gained in the 
course of those controversies, so we shall find that in the practical 
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portion St. Paul is laying down broad and statesmanlike positions 
which are the result of past experience and deal with circumstances 
which may arise in any community. 


MAXIMS TO GUIDE THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


XII. 9-21. The general principles of your life should be 
a love which is perfectly sincere, depth of moral feeling, 
consideration for others, zeal, fervour, devoutness, hopefulness, 
fortitude under persecutions, prayerfulness, eagerness to help 
your fellow-Christians by sharing what you possess with 
them and by the ready exercise of hospitality. 

Bless, do not curse, your persecutors. Sympathize with 
others. Be united in feeling, not ambitious but modest tn 
your aims. Be not self-opinionated or wrevengeful. Do 
nothing to offend the world. Leave vengeance to God. 
Good for evil ts the best vequital, 


9. i dydwn, cf. xiii. 8. The Apostle comes back from diree- 
tions which only apply to individuals to the general direction to 
Christian Charity, which will solve all previous difficulties. Euthym.- 
Zig. dddéoxnov yap was dv ra eipnpéva xaropbwbein, éxnyaye my pnTépa 
mavtav rovT@v, éyw 37 riv eis GdAndAovs aydmny. The sequence of 
ideas is exactly similar to that in 1 Cor. xii, xiii, and obviously 
suggested by it. In the section that follows (9-21), dyamn is the 
ruling thought, but the Apostle does not allow himself to be con- 
fined and pours forth directions as to the moral and spiritual life 
which crowd into his mind. 

Gvungepitos. Wisd. v. 18;@ xviii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 6 (dyémn); 
1 Tim. i. 5 and 2 Tim. i. 5 (aiotts); Jas. iii. 17 (i dvwev copia) ; 
1 Pet. i. 22 (piAadeAdia). It is significant that the word is not 
used in profane writers except once in the adverbial form, and 
that by Marcus Aurelius (viii. 5). 

dmootuyotvres: SC. fore as forw above, and cf. 1 Pet. ii. 18; iii, 1. 
An alternative construction is to suppose an anacoluthon, as if 
ayanare avuroxpiros had been read above; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. The 
word expresses a strong feeling of horror; the d@ro- by farther 
emphasizing the idea of separation gives an intensive force, which 
is heightened by contrast with coAAdpevor, 

7d wovnpdy ... tH dyag The characteristic of true genuine 
love is to attach oneself to the good in a man, while detesting the 
evil in him. There cannot be love for what is evil, but whoever 
has love in him can see the good that there is im all. 
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10. ry }Aadeddig, ‘love of the brethren’; as contrasted with 
@yamm, which is universal, ¢iAradeAgia represents affection for the 
brethren; that is, for all members of the Christian community, 
cf. 2 Pet. i 7. Euthym.-Zig. ddcdpoi dore xara rv airy ded rot 
Barricparos dvayévynow xat 81d roto avdyany éxere pidaded dias. 

$.Adcropyor: the proper term for strong family affection. Euthym.- 
Zig. rovréort Oeppds xual duamipws idrovvres. eritracw yap pidias 
eropyn, kal ris oropyns mavras adfnots 9 pidooropyla. 

TH Tp K.7.A.: cf. Phil. ii. 3 ‘in lowliness of mind each account- 
ing other better than himself.’ The condition and the result of 
true affection are that no one seeks his own honour or position, and 
every one is willing to give honour to others. The word mponyou- 
pevos is somewhat difficult ; naturally it would mean ‘going before,’ 
‘preceding,’ and so it has been translated, (1) ‘in matters of honour 
preventing one another,’ being the first to show honour: so Vulg. 
tnvicem pracvententes; or (2) ‘leading the way in honourable 
actions’: ‘Love makes a man lead others by the example of 
showing respect to worth or saintliness,’ Liddon; or (3) ‘surpass- 
ing one another’: ‘There is nothing which makes friends so 
much, as the earnest endeavour to overcome one’s neighbour in 
honouring him,’ Chrys. 

But all these translations are somewhat forced, and are difficult, 
because sporyeioOa: in this sense never takes the accusative. It is, 
in fact, as admissible to give the word a meaning which it has not 
elsewhere, as a construction which is unparalleled, A comparison 
therefore of 1 Thess. v. 13; Phil. ii. 3 suggests that St. Paul is 
using the word in the quite possible, although otherwise unknown, 
sense Of jyotvpevor bmepéxovras. So apparently RV. (=AV.) ‘in 
honour preferring one another,’ and Vaughan. 

lL. ry croudy ph Sxvypoi, ‘in zeal not flagging’; the words 
being used in a spiritual sense, as is shown by the following clauses. 
Zeal in all our Christian duties will be the natural result of our 
Christian love, and will in time foster it. On oxynpés cf. Matt. xxv. 
26: it is a word common in the LXX of Proverbs (vi. 6, &c.). 

7 mvedpatt Léovres; cf. Acts xviii. 25, ‘fervent in spirit’; that is 
the human spirit instinct with and inspired by the Divine Spirit. 
The spiritual] life is the source of the Christian’s love: ‘And all 
things will be easy from the Spirit and the love, while thou art 
made to glow from both sides,’ Chrys. 

1 Kupip Soudedovtes. The source of Christian zeal is spiritual 
life, the regulating principle our service to Christ. It is not 
necessary to find any very subtle connexion of thought between 
these clauses, they came forth eagerly and irregularly from St. 
Paul’s mind. Kvpip may have been suggested by mvevpars, just as 
below duoxe» im one sense suggests the same word in another 
sense. 
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There is a very considerable balance of authority in favour of supig 
(RABELP &c., Vulg. Syrr. Boh., Gr. Fathers) as against *a:py (DF G, 
Latin Fathers). Cf. Jer. Zp. 27 ad Marcellam: #//i “gant spe gaudentes, 
tempori serwientes, mos legamus domino servientes. Orig.-lat. ad loc. scto 
autem in nonnullis Latinorum exemplis haberi tempori servientes: guod 
ston mths videtur convenienter tusertum. The corruption may have arisen 
from K@® «p@ being confused together, a confusion which would be easier 
from reminiscences of such expressions as Eph. v. 16 éfayopa(épero: ray 


warpor. 


12. rH édwi8 yaipovres. See above on ver. 8. The Christian 
hope is the cause of that Christian joy and cheerfulness of dis- 
position which is the grace of Christian love: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 
‘Love ... hopeth all things.’ 

+) Odie. Swopévovres. Endurance in persecution is naturally 
connected with the Christian’s hope: cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 ‘Love... 
endureth all things,’ 

It is interesting to notice how strongly, even thus early, persecu- 
tion as a characteristic of the Christian’s life in the world had 
impressed itself on St. Paul’s phraseology: see 1 Thess. i. 6; iii. 
3, 7; 2 Thess. i. 4,6; 2 Cor. i. 4, &c.; Rom. v. 33 viii. 35. 

TH Bpocevyy mpooxaptepodvres: Acts. i. 14; ii. 42; Col. iv. 3. 
Persecution again naturally suggests prayer, for the strength of 
prayer is specially needed in times of persecution. 

13. tats xpelats tv dyiwy Kowwvoivres. This verse contains two 
special applications of the principle of love—sharing one’s goods 
with fellow-Christians in need, and exercising that hospitality 
which was part of the bond which knit together the Christian com- 
munity. With xoweveiv in this sense cf, Phil. iv. 15; Rom. xv. 26; 
s Cor. ix. 13; Heb. xiii. 16. 


The variation rais pveicss (D F G, MSS. known to Theod. Mops., Vulg. 
cod, (am), Eus. Hist. Mart. Pal., ed. Cureton, p. 1, Hil. Ambrstr. Aug.) ig 
interesting. In the translation of Origen we read: Usibus sanctorum com- 
municantes. Memini in latinis exemplaribus magis habert: memoriis 
sanctorum communicantes: werum nos mec consuctudinem turbamus, sec 
werstati praciudicamus, maxime cum utrumgue conveniat acdifications. 
Nam usibus sanctorum honeste et decenter, now quasi stipem indigentibes 
pracbere, sed censum nostrorum cum tpsis guodammodo habere communem, et 
meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, sive pro eo, ut ex recorda- 
tione eorum profictamus, aptum et conveniens videtur, The variation must 
have arisen at a time when the ‘holy’ were no longer the members of the 
community and fellow-Christians, whose bodily wants required relieving, 
out the ‘saints’ of the past, whose lives were commemorated. But this 
custom arose as early as the middle of the second century: cf. AZart. 
Polye, xviii €vOa ds Suvarcy Fyuiv avvayouevos ev dyadddou wal yapg wapéter 
5 Kupios émredciv rhy rod papruplov airod Hpyépay yeveOdALov, els Te THY TOP 
wponOrynkdray priuny cal Taw peddA\dvrev doxnely re wal éro.paciay; and the 
variations may, like other peculiarities of the western text, easily have arisen 
go soon. We cannot however lay any stress on the passage of Origen, .as it 
is probably due to Rufinus. See Bingham, Amsé. xiii.9. 5. WH. suggest 
that it was a clerical error arising fram the confusion of yp and mn ia 
w badly written papyrus MS. 
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$Xofeviay. From the very beginning hospitality was recognized 
as one of the most important of Christian duties (Heb. xiii. 2 
t Tim, iii. 2; Tit. i.8; 1 Pet. iv. 9; compare also Clem. Rom. §1 
rd peyadomperes ths pidokevias tiv Hoos: § 10 of Abraham &é sioro 
nai dirokeviay €866n aire vids dy ynpa: § 11 bid Gidrokeviay kai etoeBevav 
Adr éod6n: § 12 dia miotw rai irogeviay eodbn ‘PaaS h mépyn § 35). 
On its significance in the early Church see Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 288, 368. The Christians looked upon 
themselves as a body of men scattered throughout the world, living 
as aliens amongst strange people, and therefore bound together 
as the members of a body, as the brethren of one family. The 
practical realization of this idea would demand that whenever a 
Christian went from one place to another he should find a home 
among the Christians in each town he visited. We have a picture 
of this intercommunion in the letters of Ignatius; we can learn it 
at an earlier period from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. iii. 8; viii. 18, 23, 24). One necessary part of such intez- 
communion would be the constant carrying out of the duties 
of hospitality. It was the unity and strength which this inter 
course gave that formed one of the great forces which supported 
Christianity. 

14. eddoyetre rods Bisnovras. The use of the word didcew in one 
sense seems to have suggested its use in another. The resem- 
blance to Matt. v. 44 is very close: ‘But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.’ Emphasis 
is added by the repetition of the maxim in a negative form, Cf. 
James iii. 9. 

15. xalpew perd xaipévrev «7A. On the infinitive cf. Winer, 
§ xliii. 5 d, p. 397, E. T. But it seems more forcible and less 
awkward to take it, as in Phil iii. 16, as the infinitive used for 
the emphatic imperative than to suppose a change of construc- 
tion. ‘But that requires more of a high Christian temper, to 
rejoice with them that do rejoice, than to weep with them that 
weep. For this nature itself fulfils perfectly: and there is none 
so hardhearted as not to weep over him that is in calamity: but 
the other requires a very noble soul, so as not only to keep from 
envying, but even to feel pleasure with the person who is in 
esteem. And this is why we placed it first. For there is nothing 
that ties love so firmly as sharing both joy and pain one with 
another,’ Chrys. ad loc. Cf. Ecclus. vil. 34. 

16. 13 adtd .. . ppovoivres, ‘being harmonious in your relations 
towards one another’: cf. xv. §; 2 Cor. xiii. 21; Phil. ii. 2; iv. 2. 
The great hindrance to this would be having too high an estima- 
tion of oneself: hence the Apostle goes on to condemn suck 
pride. 

wh Ta GYNAA dpovoivres. cf. xi. 20; # Cor. xiii. g ‘Love vaunteth 
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not itself, is not puffed up,’ shows how St. Paul is still carrying out 
the leading idea of the passage. 

Tois ratewwois: prob. neuter; ‘allow yourself to be carried along 
with, give yourself over to, humble tasks:’ ‘consentinge to meke 
thingis,’ Wic. The verb cvvandyew means in the active ‘to lead 
along with one,’ hence in the passive, ‘to be carried away with,’ as 
by a flood which sweeps everything along with it (Lightfoot on 
Gal. ii. 13; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 17), and hence ‘to give oneself up to.’ 

The neuter seems best to suit the contrast with ra ina and 
the meaning of the verb; but elsewhere in the N. T. ramewds is 
always masculine, and so many take it here: ‘make yourselves 
equall to them of the lower sorte,’ Tyn. Cov. Genev. ‘Con- 
sentinge to the humble,’ Rhen. So Chrys.: ‘That is, bring thyself 
down to their humble condition, ride or walk with them; do not be 
humbled in mind only, but help them also, and stretch forth thy 
hand to them.’ 

pe) yiveoOe Gpdvipor wap’ gaurois: taken apparently from Prov. iii. 
7 py tobe ppdvimos mapa ceavro. Cf. Origen non potest veram sapten- 
tiam Det sctre, gut suam stultitiam quast sapientiam colit. 

17. prydevi xaxdv dvtt xaxod d&wodiSdvres. Another result of the 
principle of love. Mat. v. 43, 44; © Thess. v. 15; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, 6 ‘Love... taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

m@povooUperot Kaha dvadmov mdévtwv dvOpsmwv: cf. Prov. iii. 4; 
2 Cor. iv. 2; viii. at. ‘As nothing causes offence so much as 
offending men’s prejudices, see that your conduct will commend 
itself as honourable to men.’ Euthym.-Zig. ov mpds éridec& ddda 
mpos didacxadiavy, cai Sore pndevi Sovvas mpdpaow sxavdddov, This 
seems better than to lay all the emphasis on the wdvre», as some 
would do. 

18. ei BSuvardy, ‘if it be possible, live peaceably with all men, at 
‘any rate as far as concerns your part (ré ¢£ tyar).’ Over what others 
will do you can have no control, and if they break the peace it is 
not your fault. ‘Love seeketh not its own’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5). 

19. dyamnroit. Added because of the difficulty of the precept not 
to avenge oneself. 

Sére ténov TH Spyy, ‘give room or place to the wrath of God' 
Let God’s wrath punish. Euthym.-Zig. ddAd mapaxwpeire rijs dediucn- 
sews TH Spyj Tov Geov, ty Kpioes rou Kupiov. The meaning of 8ére 
rérov is shown by Eph. iv. 27 pndé Sidore rérov rG dia8dr, do not 
give scope or place to the devil; 4 épy, means the wrath of God: 
cf. Rom. v. 9. That this is the right interpretation of the word is 
shown by the quotation which follows. 

But other interpretations have been often held: d3ére rémop is 
translated by some, ‘allow space, interpose delay,’ i.e. check and 
restrain your wrath; by others, ‘yield to the anger of your 
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opponent’: neither of these interpretations suits the context or 
the Greek, 

yéyparrat ydp. The quotation which follows comes from Deut. 
XXxil. “35, and resembles the Hebrew ‘Vengeance is mine and 
recompense,’ rather than the LXX év qyépa éxduxqoews dvtatodéow : 
and the Targum of Onkelos more than either. The words are 
quoted in the same form in Heb. x. 30. 

20. GAA "Edy weivg & éxOpds cou x.7.X. Taken from the LXX; ctf. 
Prov. xxv. 21, 22, agreeing exactly with the text of B, but varying 
somewhat from that of AX. The term dv9paxes mupds clearly means 
‘terrible pangs or pains,’ cf. Ps. cxxxix (cxl). r1 (LXX); 4 (5) Ezra 
avi. 54 Von dicat peccator se non peccasse, guoniam carbones ignis 
comburel super caput etus gut dictt: Non peccavit coram domino ef 
gloria tpstus. But with what purpose are we to ‘heap coals of fire 
on his head’? Is it (1) that we may be consoled for our kind act 
by knowing that he will be punished for his misdeeds? This is 
impossible, for it attributes a malicious motive, which is quite 
inconsistent with the context both here and in the O. T. In the 
latter the passage proceeds, ‘ And the Lord shall reward thee,’ im- 
plying that the deed is a good one; here we are immediately told 
that we are not to be ‘overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’ which clearly implies that we are to do what is for our 
enemies’ benefit. (2) Coals of fire must, therefore, mean, as most 
commentators since Augustine have said, ‘the burning pangs of 
shame,’ which a man will feel when good is returned for evil, and 
which may produce remorse and penitence and contrition. 
Potest enim fiert ut animus ferus ac barbarus inimtict, st sential 
beneficium nostrum, st humanitatem, st affectum, st pietalem videat, 
compunctionem cordis captat, commisst poenttudinem gerat, et ex hoc 
tgnis in eo quidem succendatur, quit eum pro commisst consctentia 
torqueat et adurat: et isté erunt carbones ignis, qui super caput etus 
ex nostro misericordtae et pietatis opere congregantur, Origen. 

21. pi) vend bwd tod Kaxod «.7.A., ‘do not allow yourself to be 
overcome by the evil done to you and be led on to revenge and 
injury, but conquer your enemies’ evil spirit by your own good 
disposition.” A remark which applies to the passage just con- 
cluded and shows St. Paul’s object, but is also of more general 
application. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO RULERS. 


XIII. 1-7. The civil power has Divine sanction. Its 
functions are to promote well-being, to punish not the good 
but the wicked. Hence it must be obeyed. Obedience to st ts 
@ Christian duty and deprives it of all its terrors. 
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So toc you pay tribute because the machinery of govern- 
ment is God's ordinance. In this as in all things give to all 
their due. 


XIIL The Apostle now passes from the duties of the individual 
Christian towards mankind in general to his duties in one definite 
sphere, namely towards the civil rulers. While we adhere to what 
has been said about the absence of a clearly-defined system or 
purpose in these chapters, we may notice that one main thread of 
thought which runs through them is the promotion of peace in all 
the relations of life. The idea of the civil power may have been 
suggested by ver. rg of the preceding chapter, as being one of the 
ministers of the Divine wrath and retribution (ver. 4): at any rate 
the juxtaposition of the two passages would serve to remind St. 
Paul’s readers that the condemnation of individual vengeance and 
retaliation does not apply to the action of the state in enforcing 
law; for the state is God’s minister, and it is the just wrath of God 
which is acting through it. 

We have evidence of the use of vv. 8-10 by Marcion (Tert. adv. Mave. 
wv. 14) Merito staqgue totam creatoris disciplinam princtpalé praccepto eius 
conclusit, Diliges proximum tanquam te. Hoc legis supplementum st ex tpsa 
lege est, quts set deus legis tam ignoro. On the rest of the chapter we have 
no information. 

1. réoa uy}: cf. li.9g. The Hebraism suggests prominently 
the idea of individuality. These rules apply to all however privi- 
leged, and the question is treated from the point of view of indi- 
vidual duty. 

éfougiats : abstract for concrete, ‘those in authority’; cf. Luke 
xi. 11; Tit. iii, 1, Owepexovcats ‘who are in an eminent position,’ 
defining more precisely the idea of ¢fovetas: cf. x Pet. ii 13; 
Wisdom vi. 5. 

émoraceéow. Notice the repetition of words of similar sound, 
inoracotabe os TeTaypevas . . . avritagoduevos . . . diarayg, and cf 
X11. 3. 
ob yap gorw efoucia «.t.h. The Apostle gives the reason for 
this obedience, stating it first generally and positively, then nega- 
tively and distributively. No human authority can exist except as 
the gift of God and springing from Him, and therefore all consti- 
tuted powers are ordained by Him. The maxim is common in all 
Hebrew literature, but is almost always introduced to show how 
the Divine power is greater than that of all earthly sovereigns. or 
to declare the obligation of rulers as responsible for all they do to 
One above them. Wisdom vi. r, 3 dxovoare ody, Saccheis, xal oivere, 
uddere Sixacral wepdrwv ys . . . dre €dd0n mapa Tob Kupiov 9 xparnots 
tpi Kat 7 Bvvacreia mapa tiorov: Knock xlvi. 5 ‘ And he will put 
down the kings from their thrones and kingdoms, because they do 
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not extol and praise him, nor thankfully acknowledge whence the 
kingdom was bestowed upon them’: Jos. Bell. Jud. II. viii. 7 16 muorde 
wapeew maci, padiora 8€ rois xpatovow' ob yap diya Ocod mepryiverdai 
run dpe. St. Paul adopts the maxim for a purpose similar to 
that in which it is used in the last instance, that it is the duty of 
subjects to obey their rulers, because they are appointed and 
ordained by God. 

The preponderance of authority (§ A BLP and many later MSS., Bas. 
Chrys.) is decisive for ef py) 1d @eod. The Western reading dnd @eod was 
a correction for the less usual expression (DEF G and many later MSS., 
Orig. Jo.-Damasc.). The reading of the end of the verse should be ai 8 
ovca: Und Geod reraypeva cicly NA BDFG. 

2. dore & dvtitaccdpevos x.t.X. The logical result of this 
theory as to the origin of human power is that resistance to it 
is resistance to the ordering of God ; and hence those who resist will 
receive xpiua—a judgement or condemnation which is human, for it 
comes through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin 
and source in God. There is no reference here to eternal punish- 
ment. 

8. oi yap dpxovres. The plural shows that the Apostle is 
speaking quite generally. He is arguing out the duty of obeying 
rulers on general principles, deduced from the fact that ‘ the state ’ 
exists for a beneficent end; he is not arguing from the special 
condition or circumstances of any one state. The social organism, 
as a modern writer might say, is a power on the side of good. 

T® Gya0@ Epyw: cf. ii. 7 Trois pev Kal? bmopovay Epyou ayabov. In 
yoth passages épyor is used collectively; there it means the sum 
of a man’s actions, here the collective work of the state. For the 
subject cf. x Tim. ii. 1, 2: we are to pray ‘for kings and all in 
authority that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty.’ 

The singular 7O d-ya0S Epyp dAAd rH waxg is read by RX AB DF GP, Boh 
Vulg. (Joni operts sed mali), Clem.-Alex. Iren.-lat. Tert. Orig -lat. Jo.- 
Damasc. Later MSS. with EL, Syrt, Arm., Chrys. Thdrt. read rav dyadav 
épywv . .. kaxav. Hort suggests an emendation of Patrick Young, 7@ 
dyaboépyy, which has some support apparently from the Aeth. ed gus factt 
bonums: but the antithesis with xaxg@ makes this correction improbable. 
Gers 82. . . dLouciay; The construction is more pointed if these 

words are made a question. 

As the state exisis for a good end, if you lead a peaceable life 
you will have nothing to fear from the civil power. 

4. G2eod yap Sidnovds dors. Fem. to agree with éfoveta, which 
throughout is almost personified. oot, ‘for thee,’ ethical, for thy 
advantage. eis rd dyady, ‘for the good,’ to promote good, existing 
for a good end. 

thy pdxaipav. The sword is the symbol of the executive and 
criminal jurisdiction of a magistrate, and is therefore used of the 
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power of punishing inherent in the government. So Ulpian, 
Digest, i. 18. 6.§ 8; Tac. ist. iii. 68 ; Dio Cassius, xlii. 27. 

€xduxos aig Spyyy, ‘inflicting punishment or vengeance so as to 
exhibit wrath,’ namely the Divine wrath as administered by the 
ruler who is God’s agent (cf. ver. 2 and xii.19). The repetition of 
the phrase Ged didxovos with both sides of the sentence emphasizes 
the double purpose of the state. It exists positively for the well- 
being of the community, negatively to check evil by the infliction 
of punishment, and both these functions are derived from God. 

5. 86: rulers, because as God’s ministers they have a Divine 
order and purpose, are to be obeyed, not only because they have 
power over men, but also because it is right, da ryv cvveidnow (cf. 
ii. 15, ix. 1). 

6. 81a TodTo yap at, sc. dd thy ovveidgow: ‘and it is for this 
reason also.’ St. Paul is appealing to a principle which his readers 
will recognize. It is apparently an admitted rule of the Christian 
communities that taxes are to be paid, and he points out that the 
principle is thus recognized of the moral duty of obeying rulers. 
That he could thus appeal to a recognized practice seems to imply 
that the words of our Lord (Luke xx. 20-25) had moulded the 
habits of the early Church, and this suggestion is corroborated by 
ver. 7 (see the longer note below). 

Aetroupyot, ‘God’s ministers.’ Although the word is used in 
a purely secular sense of a servant, whether of an individual or of 
a community (1 Kings x. §; Ecclus. x. 2), yet the very definite 
meaning which Ae:rovpyds Geod had acquired (Ecclus vii. 30; Heb. 
viii. 2; see especially the note on Rom. xv. 16) adds emphasis to 
St. Paul’s expression. 

Tpockaptepouvtes must apparently be taken absolutely (as in 
Xen. Hell. VIL. v. 14), ‘ persevering faithfully in their office, and 
eis adtd toiro gives the purpose of the office, the same as that 
ascribed above to the state. These words cannot be taken im- 
mediately with mpooraprepovvres, for that verb, as in xii. 13, seems 
always to govern the dative. 

7. St. Paul concludes this subject and leads on to the next by 
a general maxim which covers all the different points touched 
upon : ‘ Pay each one his due.’ 

7@ Tov dépov, SC. drarovvTt, gdpos is the tribute paid by a subject 
nation (Luke xx. 22; 1 Macc. x. 33), while réAos represents the 
customs and dues which would in any case be paid for the support 
of the civil government (Matt. xvii. 25; 1 Macc. x. 31). 

$6Bos is the respectful awe which is felt for one who has power 
in his hands; reyyy honour and reverence paid to a ruler: cf. 1 Pet. 
ii. 17 rov Ocdv HoBeiaGe’ trav Bacidéa ripare. 

A strange interpretation of this verse may be seen in the 
Gnostic book entitled Mions Zofia, p. 294, ed. Schwartze. 
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The Church and the Civil Power. 


The motive which impelled St. Paul to write this section of the 
Epistle has (like so many other questions) been discussed at great 
length with the object of throwing light on the composition of the 
Roman Church. If the opinion which has been propounded already 
in reference to these chapters be correct, it will be obvious that 
here as elsewhere St. Paul is writing, primarily at any rate, with 
a view to the state of the Church as a whole, not to the particular 
circumstances of the Roman community: it being recognized at 
the same time that questions which agitated the whole Christian 
world would be likely to be reflected in what was already an 
important centre of Christianity. Whether this opinion be correct 
or not must depend partly, of course, on our estimate of the 
Epistle as a whole; but if it be assumed to be so, the character of 
this passage will amply support it. There is a complete absence of 
any reference to particular circumstances: the language is through- 
out general: there is a studied avoidance of any special terms; 
direct commands such as might arise from particular circumstances 
are not given: but general principles applicable to any period or 
place are laid down. As elsewhere in this Epistle, St. Paul, 
influenced by his past experiences, or by the questions which were 
being agitated around him, or by the fear of difficulties which he 
foresaw as likely to arise, lays down broad general principles, 
applying to the affairs of life the spirit of Christianity as he has 
elucidated it. 

But what were the questions that were in the air when he wrote? 
There can be no doubt that primarily they would be those 
current in the Jewish nation concerning the lawfulness of paying 
taxes and otherwise recognizing the authority of a foreign ruler. 
When our Lord was asked, ‘Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or no?’ (Matt. xxii. 18 f.; Luke xx. 2a f.), a burning question 
was at once raised. Starting from the express command ‘ thou 
mayest not put a foreigner over thee, which is not thy brother’ 
(Deut. xvii. 15), and from the idea of a Divine theocracy, a large 
section of the Jews had refused to recognize or pay taxes to the 
Roman government. Judas the Gaulonite, who said that ‘the 
census was nothing else but downright slavery’ (Jos. Av/. XVIII. 
i. 1), or Theudas (ibid. XX. v. 1), or Eleazar, who is represented 
as saying that ‘we have long since made up our minds not to 
serve the Romans or any other man but God alone’ (el/. Jud. 
VII. viii. 6), may all serve as instances of a tendency which was 
very wide spread. Nor was this spirit confined to the Jews of 
Palestine ; elsewhere, both in Rome and in Alexandria, riots had 
occurred, Nor again was it unlikely that Christianity would be 
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affected by it. A good deal of the phraseology of the early 
Christians was derived from the Messianic prophecies of the 
O. T., and these were always liable to be taken in that 
purely material sense which our Lord had condemned. The fact 
that St. Luke records the question of the disciples, ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts i. 6) seems 
to imply that such ideas were current, and the incident at Thessalo- 
nica, where St. Paul himself, because he preached the ‘ kingdom,’ 
was accused of preaching ‘another king, one Jesus,’ shows how 
liable even he was to misinterpretation. These instances are quite 
sufficient to explain how the question was a real one when St. 
Paul wrote, and why it had occupied his thoughts. It is not 
necessary to refer it either to Ebionite dualistic views (so Baur), 
which would involve an anachronism, or to exaggerated Gentile 
ideas of Christian liberty; we have no record that these were ever 
perverted in this direction. 

Two considerations may have specially influenced St. Paul to 
discuss the subject in his Epistle to the Romans. The first was 
the known fact of the turbulence of the Roman Jews; a fact which 
would be brought before him by his intercourse with Priscilla and 
Aquila. This may illustrate just the degree of local reference in 
the Epistle to the Romans. We have emphasized more than once 
the fact that we cannot argue anything from such passages as this 
as to the state of the Roman community; but St. Paul would not 
write in the air, and the knowledge of the character of the Jewish 
population in Rome gained from political refugees would be just 
sufficient to suggest this topic. A second cause which would lead 
him to introduce it would be the fascination which he felt for the 
power and position of Rome, a fascination which has been already 
illustrated (Introduction, § 1). 

It must be remembered that when this Epistle was written the 
Roman Empire had never appeared in the character of a persecutor. 
Persecution had up to this time always come from the Jews or from 
popular riots. To St. Paul the magistrates who represented 
the Roman power had always been associated with order and 
restraint. The persecution of Stephen had probably taken place 
in the absence of the Roman governor: it was at the hands of the 
Jewish king Herod that James the brother of John had perished: 
at Paphos, at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, St. Paul had 
found the Roman officials a restraining power and all his experience 
would support the statements that he makes: ‘ The rulers are not 
a terror to the good work, but to the evil:’ ‘He is a minister of 
God to thee for good:’ ‘ He is a minister of God, an avenger for 
wrath to him that doeth evil.’ Nor can any rhetorical point be 
made as has been attempted from the fact that Nero was at this 
time the ruler of the Empire. It may be doubted how far the vices 
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of a ruler like Nero seriously affected the well-being of the 
provincials, but at any rate when these words were written the 
world was enjoying the good government and bright hopes of 
Nero's” Quinguennium. 

The true relations of Christianity to the civil power had been 
laid down by our Lord when He had said: ‘ My kingdom is not of 
this world,’ and again: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s and to God the things that be God’s.’ It is difficult to 
believe that St. Paul had not these words in his mind when he 
wrote ver. 7, especially as the coincidences with the moral teaching 
of our Lord are numerous in these chapters. At any rate, starting 
from this idea he works out the principles which must lie at the 
basis of Christian politics, that the State is divinely appointed, or 
permitted by God ; that its end is beneficent; and that the spheres 
of Church and State are not identical. 

It has been remarked that, when St. Paul wrote, his experience 
might have induced him to estimate too highly the merits of the 
Roman government. But although later the relation of the Church 
to the State changed, the principles of the Church did not. In 
: Tim. ii. 1, 2 the Apostle gives a very clear command to pray for 
those in authority : ‘I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men: for 
kings and all that are in high place; that we may lead a tranquil 
and quiet life in all godliness and gravity’; so also in Titus iii. 1 
‘Put them in mind to be in subjection to rulers, to authorities.’ 
When these words were written, the writer had to some extent at 
any rate experienced the Roman power in a very different aspect. 
Still more important is the evidence of 1 Peter. It was certainly 
written at a time when persecution, and that of an official character, 
aad begun, yet the commands of St. Paul are repeated and with 
even greater emphasis (1 Pet. ii. 13-17). 


The sub-Apostolic literature will illustrate this. Clement is writing to the 
Corinthians just after successive periods of cution, yet he includes 
@ prayer of the character which he would himself deliver, in the as yet 
unsystematized services of the day, on behalf of secular rulers. ‘Give 
concord and peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth... while we 
render obedience to Thine Almighty and most excellent Name, and to our 
rulers and governors upon the earth. Thon, Lord and Master, hast given 
them the power of sovereignty through Thine excellent and unspeakable 
might, that we, knowing the glory and honour which Thou hast given them, 
may submit ourselves unto them, in nothing resisting Thy will. Grant unto 
them therefore, O Lord, health, peace, concord, stability, that they may 
administer the government which Thou hast given them without failure. 
For Thou, O heavenly Master, King of the ages, givest to the sons of men 
lory and honour and power over ali things that are upon the earth. De 
hou, Lord, direct their-counsel according to that which is good and well- 
pleasing in Thy sight.’ Still more significant is the letter of Polycarp, which 
was written very shortly after he had met Ignatius on his road to martyrdom ; 
‘a & he emphasizes the Christian sap by combining the command to pray 
SB 8 
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for rulers with that to love our enemies. ‘Pray also for kings and powers 
and princes and for them that persecute and hate you and for the enemies ef 
the cross, that your fruit may be manifest among all men that ye may be 
perfect in Him.’ (Clem. Rom. Ix, lxi; Polyc. ad Pasi. xii.) 

It is not necessary to give farther instances of a custom which prevailed 
extensively or universally in the early Church. It became a commonplace 
of apologists (Just. Mart. Apol.i.17; Athenagoras, Leg. xxxvii; Theophilus, 
i. 11; Tertullian, Afo/. 30, 39, ad Scap.2; Dion. Alex. af Eus. #. Z. VII. xi; 
Arnob. iv. 36) and is found in all liturgies (cf. Const. Ap. viii. 12). 

One particular phase in the interpretation of this chapter demands a ae 
notice. In the hands of the Jacobean and Caroline divines it was held to 
support the doctrine of Passive Obedience. This doctrine has taken a variety 
of forms. Some held that a Monarchy as opposed to a Republic is the only 
scriptural form of government, others that a legitimate line alone has this 
divine right. A more modified type of this teaching may be represented by 
a sermon of Bishop Berkeley (Passive Obedience or the Christian Doctrine 
of not resisting the supreme power, proved and vindicated upon the principles 
of the law of nature in a discourse delivered at the College Chapel, 1712. 
Works, iti. p. 101), He takes as his text Rom. xiii. 2 ‘ Whosoever resisteth 
the Power, resisteth the ordinance of God. He begins ‘It is not my design 
to inquire into the particular nature of the government and constitution of 
these kingdoms.’ He then proceeds by assuming that ‘there is in every civil 
community, somewhere or other, placed a supreme power of making laws, 
and enforcing the observation of them.’ His main purpose is to prove that 
‘Loyalty is a moral virtue, and thou shalt not resist the supreme power, 
a rule or law of mature, the least breach whereof hath the inherent stain of 
moral turpitude.’ And he places it on the same level as the commandments 
which St. Paul quotes in this same chapter. 

Bishop Berkeley represents the doctrine of Passive Obedience as expounded 
in its most philosophical form. But he does not notice the main difficulty. 
St. Paul gives no directions as to what ought te be done when there is 
a conflict of authority. In his day there could be no doubt that the rule of 
Caesar was supreme and had become legitimate: all that he had to con- 
demn was an incorrect view of the ‘kingdom of heaven’ as a theocracy 
established on earth, whether it were held by Jewish zealots or by Christians. 
He does not discuss the question, ‘if there were two claimants for the 
Empire which should be supported?’ for it was not a practical difficulty 
when he wrote. So Bishop Berkeley, by his use of the expression ‘some- 
where or other,’ equally evades the difficulty. Almost always when there is 
a rebellion or a civil war the question at issue is, Who is the rightful 
governor? which is the power ordained by God? 

But there is a side of the doctrine of Passive Obedience which requires 
emphasis, and which was illustrated by the Christianity of the first three 
centuries. The early Christians were subject to a power which required 
them to do that which was forbidden by their religion. To that extent 
and within those limits they could not and did not obey it; but they never 
encouraged in any way resistance or rebellion. In all things indifferent the 
Christian conformed to existing law ; he obeyed the law ‘not enly because of 
the wrath, but also for conscience sake.’ He only disobeyed when it was 
necessary to do so for conscience sake. The point of importance is the 
detachment of the two spheres of activity. The Church and the State are 
looked upon as different bodies, each with a different work to perform. To 
designate this or that form of government as ‘ Christian,’ and support it on 
these grounds, would have been quite alien to the whole spirit of those days. 
ites Church ee aa nares world by its hold om the hearts and consciences 

individuals, and in t way, and not political power, will the 
Kingdom of God come. ’ 7 : 
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LOVE THE FULFILMENT OF ALL LAW. 


XIII. 8-10. There is one debt which the Christian must 
always be paying but never can discharge, that of love. All 
particular precepts are summed up in that of love, which 
makes injury to any man impossible. 


8. St. Paul passes from our duties towards superiors to that one 
principle which must control our relations towards all men, love. In 
xii. g the principle of love is introduced as the true solution of all 
difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the community; here it 
is represented as at the root of all regulations as to our relations to 
others in any of the affairs of life. 

pndevi undév dpeidere must be imperative as the negatives show. 
It sums up negatively the results of the previous verse and suggests 
the transition, ‘ Pay every one their due and owe no man anything.’ 

ei ph 7d dyamgy GdAyj doug: ‘Let your only debt that is unpaid 
be that of love—a debt which you should always be attempting to 
discharge in full, but will never succeed in discharging.’ Permanere 
famen et nunquam cessare a nobis debitum caritatis: hoc enim et quo- 
tidze solvere et semper debere expedit nobis. Orig. By this pregnant 
expression St. Paul suggests both the obligation of love and the 
impossibility of fulfilling it. This is more forcible than to suppose 
a change in the meaning of d¢eiAere: ‘Owe no man anything, only 
ye ought to love one another.’ 

& yap dyandy «.7.X. gives the reason why ‘love’ is so important : 
if a man truly loves another he has fulfilled towards him the whole 
law. véyor is not merely the Jewish law, although it is from it that 
the illustrations that follow are taken, but law as a principle. Just 
as in the relations of man and Ged sions has been substituted for 
véuos, 80 between man and man dydmy takes the place of definite 
legal relations. The perfect memAnpoxey implies that the fulfilment 
is already accomplished simply in the act of love. 

9. St. Paul gives instances of the manner in which ‘love’ fulfils 
law. No man who loves another will injure him by adultery, by 
murder, by theft, &c. They are all therefore summed up in the 
one maxim ‘thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ as indeed 
they were also in the Old Covenant. 


The AV. adds after ob «répes in this verse 0d Wevdopnaprupjoes from the 
O.T. with NP &c., Boh. &c., as against ABDEFGL &c., Vulg. codd. and 
most Fathers. éy 7@ before dyanjoets is omitted by BF G, For eeavrov of 
the older MSS. (8 ABD E), later MSS. read éavrdv, both here and elsewhere, 
In late Greek éavréy became habitually used for all persons in the reflexive, 
and scribes substituted the form most usual to them, 

The order of the commandments is different from that in the Hebrew text 
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both in Exodus xx. 13 and Deut. v. 17, namely, (6) Thou shalt do no murder, 
(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery, (8) Thou shalt not steal. The MSS 
of the LXX vary; in Exodus B reads 7, 8, 6, A F 6, 7, 8; in Deut. B reads 
iy 6,8 (the order here), AF 6, 7,8. The order of Romans is that also of 
uke xviii. 20; James ii. 11; Philo De Decalogo; Clem.-Alex. Strom. vi. 16. 


kat et ris érépa shows that St. Paul in this selection has only 
taken instances and that he does not mean merely to give a sum- 
ming up of the Jewish law. 

avaxepadarodtat: a rhetorical term used of the summing up of 
a speech or argument, and hence of including a large number of 
separate details under one head. As used in Eph. i. 10 of God 
summing up all things in Christ it became a definite theological 
term, represented in Latin by recapztulatio (Iren. III. xxii. 2). 

“Ayarijcag tov mAnoloy cou és dautéy. Taken from Leviticus 
xix, 18 where it sums up a far longer list of commandments. It 
is quoted Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 38; Luke x. 27; Gal. v. 14; 
James ii. 8 where it is called Bacdcnds vdpos. 

10. 4 dydwn ... odx épydferas. Love fulfils all law, because no 
one who loves another will do him any ill by word or deed. These 
words sum up what has been said at greater length in 1 Cor. xiii. 
4-6. 

®Ayjpwpa, ‘complete fulfilment.’ The meaning of 7A. here is 
given by ver. 9 ‘ He that loveth his neighbour has fulfilled (mewAy- 
pexer) law, therefore love is the fulfilment (mAjpepua) of law. 


The History of the word dyads. 


There are three words in Greek all of which may be translated by the 
English ‘love,’ épdw, giréw, dyandw. Of these épdw with its cognate form 
éooyot was originally associated with the sexual passion and was thence 
transferred to any strong passionate affection; ¢:Aéw was used rather of 
warm domestic affection, and so of the love of master and servant, of parents 
and chiltiren, of husband and wife; in Homer, of the love of the gods for 
men. épay is combined with émOvpeiy and contrasted with giAciv as in 
Xen. Hier. xi. 11 Gore ob pévov pidroio dy adda xal épGo. One special use 
of épws and épdw must be referred to, namely, the Platonic. The intensity 
and strength of human passion seemed to Plato to represent most adequately 
the love of the soul for higher things, and so the philosophic épws was used 
for the highest human desire, that for true knowledge, true virtue, true 
immortality. 

The distinction of ¢:Adw and dyawde much resembled that between ame 
and ailigo. The one expressed greater affection, the other greater esteem. 
So Dio Cassius zliv. 48 ép:Anoare abtdy ds warépa «al iyarqoare ds ebep- 
yérnv; and John xxi. 15-17 Aye: air wadiy Sevrepoy, Livev “Iwdvov, 
dyawGs pe; Adye: ait@, Nai, Kure ov oldas Sts Pt A@ oe «.7.A. (see Trench, 
Syn. § xii). It is significant that no distinction is absolute; but g:Aéa 
occasionally, still more rarely dyawdw, are both used incorrectly of the 
sexual passion. There is too close a connexion between the different forma 
bate RES affection to allow any rigid distinction to be made in the use of 
wor 

When these words were adopted into Hellenistic Greek, a gradual change 
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was made in their use. épéa and its cognates are very rarely used, and 
almost invariably in a bad sense. In the N.T. they do not occur at all, the 
word émvyéw being employed instead. Yet occasionally, even in biblical 
and ecclesiastical Greek, the higher sense of the Platonic Zpms finds a place 
(Prov. iv. 6; Wisdom viii. 2; Justin, Dial. 8, p. 225 B; Clem.-Alex. Cok. 
II, p. 90; see Lightfoot, /gnatiss ad Rom. vil. 2). Between dyamdw and 
gAdw a decided preference was shown for the former. It occurs about 
268 times (Hatch and Redpath) in a very large proportion of cases as a 
translation of the Hebrew 3I8; giréw about twelve times (Trommius), ex- 


cluding its use as equivalent to esculor. This choice was largely due to the 
use of the Hebrew word to express the love of God to man, and of man tc 
God (Deut. xxiii. 5; xxx. 6; Hosea iii. 1); it was felt that the greater 
amount of intellectual desire and the greater severity implied in d-yamdw fitted 
it better than g:Aéw for this purpose. But while it was elevated in meaning 
it was also broadened ; it is used not only of the love of father and son, of 
husband and wife, but also of the love of Samson for Delilah (Jud. xvi. 4) 
and of Hosea’s love for his adulterous wife (Hos. iii. 1). Nor can there be any 
doubt that to Hebrew writers there was in a pure love of God or of righteous- 
ness something of the intensity which is the highest characteristic of human 
passion (Is. Ixil.5). d-yasdw in the LXX corresponds in all its characteristics 
to the English ‘love.’ 

But not only did the LXX use modify the meaning of dyamdw, it created 
a new word dyda7. Some method was required of expressing the conception 
which was gradually growing up. “Epws had too sordid associations. ‘Ala 
was tried (Wisdom vii. 14; viii. 18), but was felt to be inadequate. The 
language of the Song of Solomon created the demand for dyarn. (2 Kings 
i: or He NY Ecclesiastes 2; Canticles 11 ; Wisdom 2; Ecclus. 1; Jeremiah 1; 

8. 1s 

The N.T. reproduces the usage of the LXX, but somewhat modified. 
While dyaadw is used 138 times, giAéw is used in this sense 22 times (13 in 
St. John’s Gospel) ; generally when special emphasis has to be laid on the 
telations of father and son. But the most marked change is in the use of 
adyann. It is never used in the Classical writers, only occasionally in the 
LXX; in early Christian writers its use becomes habitual and general. 
Nothing could show more clearly that a new principle has been created than 
this creation of a new word. 

In the Vulgate dydm7 is sometimes rendered by dilectio, sometimes by 
sarttas; to this inconsistency are due the variations in the English 
Authorized Version. The word cariéas passed into English in the Middle 
Ages (for details see Eng. Dict. sé voc.) in the form ‘charity,’ and was for 
some time used to correspond to most of the meanings of dyam; but as the 
English Version was inconsistent and no corresponding verb existed the 
usage did not remain wide. In spite of its retention in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘charity’ 
became confined in all ordinary phraseology to ‘benevolence,’ and the 
Revised Version was compelled to make the usage of the New Testament 
consistent. 

Whatever loss there may have been in association and in the rhythm of 
well-known passages, there is an undoubted gain. The history of the word 
4yandm is that of the collection under one head of various conceptions which 
were at any rate partially separatea, and the usage of the N. T. shows that 
the distinction which has to be made is not between ¢iAéw, dyasdw and 
épdw, but between dydw7 and ém@vyia. The English language makes this 
distinction between the affection or passion in any form, and a purely animal 
desire, quite plain; although it may be obliterated at times by a natural 
euphemism. But setting aside this distinction which must be occasionally 
present to the mind, but which need not be often spoken of, Christianity aves 
not shrink from declaring that in all forms of human passion and affection 
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which sre not purely animal there is present that same love which in its 
highest and most pure development forms the essence and sum of the 
Christian religion. This affection, however perverted it may be, Christianity 
does not condemn, but so far as may be elevates and purifies, 


The Christian Teaching on Love. 


The somewhat lengthy history just given of the word dydmy is 
a suitable introduction to the history of an idea which forms a fun- 
damental principle of all Christian thought. 

The duty of love in some form or other had been @ common- 
place of moral teaching in times long before Christianity and im 
many different places. Isolated maxims have been collected in its 
favour from very varied authors, and the highest pagan teaching 
approaches the highest Christian doctrine. But in all previous 
philosophy such teaching was partial or isolated, it was never 
elevated to a great principle. Maxims almost or quite on a level 
with those of Christianity we find both in the O.T. and in Jewish 
writers. The command ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ is of course taken directly from the O.T., and is there used 
to sum up in one general principle a long series of rules. Sayings 
of great beauty are quoted from the Jewish fathers. ‘ Hillel said, 
Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing peace, 
loving mankind and bringing them nigh to the Torah’ (Perge 
Aboth i, 13); or again, ‘What is hateful to thyself do not to thy 
fellow; this is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary; go 
study,’ also ascribed to Hillel. It is however true in all cases that - 
these maxims, and all such as these, are only isolated instances, that 
they do not represent the spirit of earlier institutions, and that they 
form a very insignificant proportion compared with much of 
a different character. 

In Christianity this principle, which had been only partially 
understood and imperfectly taught, which was known only in 
isolated examples, yet testified to a universal instinct, was finally 
put forward as the paramount principle of moral conduct, uniting 
our moral instincts with our highest religious principles. A new 
virtue, or rather one hitherto imperfectly understood, had become 
recognized as the root of all virtues, and a new name was demanded 
for what was practically a new idea. 

In the first place, the new Christian doctrine of love is universal. 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you;’ and a very definite reason is 
given, the universal Fatherhood of God, This universalism which 
underlies all the teaching of Jesus is put in a definite practical 
form by St. Paul. ‘In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
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bond nor free, male nor female.’ As it is summed up in a well- 
known work: ‘ The first law, then, of the kingdom of God is that 
all men, however divided from each other by blood or language, 
have certain mutual duties arising out of their common relation to 
God’ (£cce Homo, chap. xii). 

But secondly, the Christian doctrine of love was the substitution 
of a universal principle for law. All moral precepts are summed 
up in the one command of love. What is my duty towards others? 
Just that feeling which you have towards the persons to whom you 
are most attached in the world, just that you must feel for every one. 
If you have that feeling there will be no need for any further 
command. Love is a principle and a passion, and as such is the 
fulfilment of the Law. Christ ‘declared an ardent, passionate, or 
devoted state of mind to be the root of virtue’; and this purifying 
passion, capable of existing in all men alike, will be able to re- 
deem our nature and make laws superfluous. _ 

And thirdly, how is this new Christian spirit possible? It is 
possible because it is intimately bound up with that love which is 
a characteristic of the Godhead. ‘God is love.’ ‘A new com- 
mandment I give to you, that ye should love one another as I have 
loved you.’ It is possible also because men have learnt to love 
mankind in Christ. ‘Where the precept of love has been given, 
an image must be set before the eyes of those who are called on to 
obey it, an ideal or type of man which may be noble and amiable 
enough to raise the whole race, and make the meanest member ot 
it sacred with reflected glory.’ This is what Christ did for us. 

These three points will help to elucidate what St. Paul means by 
dydrq. It is in fact the correlative in the moral world to what faith 
is in the religious life. Like faith it is universal; like faith it is 
a principle not a code; like faith it is centred in the Godhead. 
Hence St. Paul, as St. John (1 John iii. 23), sums up Christianity 
in Faith and Love, which are finally, united in that Love of God, 
which is the end and root of both. 


THE DAY IS AT HAND. 


XIII. 11-14. The night of this corrupt age és fiying. 
The Parousia is nearing. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourselves with the armour of light. Take Christ into your 
hearts. Shun sin and self-indulgence. 

11. The Apostle adds a motive for the Christian standard of 


life, the nearness of our final salvation. 
aai rodre, ‘and that too’: cp. 3 Cor. wi. 6, 8; Eph, ii, 8, &c.: it 
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resumes the series of exhortations implied in the previous sections ; 
there is no need to supply any special words with it. 

tov xatpdv: used of a definite, measured, or determined time, and 
so almost technically of the period before the second coming of 
Christ: cf. 1 Cor. vii. 29 6 raipds ovveoradyéves; Mark i. 15; and 
80 6 xawpds 6 éveoros (Heb. ix. 9). 

Stu dpa 4Sy «.7.A. Fon with éyepOqva. The time of trial on earth 
is looked upon as a night of gloom, to be followed by a bright 
morning. We must arouse ourselves from slumber and prepare 
ourselves for the light. . 

viv yap éyydtepov «.7.h. ‘ For our completed salvation, no longer 
that hope of salvation which sustains us here, is appreciably nearer 
for us than when we first accepted in faith the Messianic message.’ 
ore émorevoapev refers to the actual moment of the acceptance of 
Christianity. The language is that befitting those who expect the 
actual coming of Christ almost immediately, but it will fit the 
circumstances of any Christian for whom death brings the day. 


In ver. 11 the original ipas (% A BCP, Clem.-Alex.) has been corrected 
for the sake of uniformity into jas (R* DEF GL, &c., Boh. Sah.). In ver. 12 
éy pics wal (yAos is a variant of B, Sah., Clem.-Alex. Amb. In ver. 14 B, 
and Clem.-Alex. read rdv Kpsordy “Agoodv, which may very likely be the 
correct reading. 


12. mpodxopev, ‘has advanced towards dawn.’ Cf. Luke ii. 52; 
Gal. i. 14; Jos. Bell. Jud. IV. iv. 6; Just. Dial. p. 274d. 

The contrast of dmvos, wt, and oxdros with nucpa and as finds 
many illustrations in Christian and in all religious literature. 

é&wolduc8a, The works of darkness, #.¢. works such as befit the 
kingdom of darkness, are represented as being cast off like the 
uncomely garments of the night, for the bright armour which 
befits the Christian soldier as a member of the kingdom of light. 
This metaphor of the Christian armour is a favourite one with 
St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 8; 2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. vi. 13; and especially 
Eph. vi. 13 f.); it may have been originally suggested by the 
Jewish conception, of the last great fight against the armies of 
Antichrist (Dan. xi; Orac. Sid. iii. 663 f.; 4 Ezra xiii. 33; Enoch 
xc. 16), but in St. Paul the conception has become completely 
spiritualized, 

13. edoxnpsvws wepitaricwpey, The metaphor mepurareivy of 
conduct is very common in St. Paul’s Epistles, where it occurs 
thirty-three times (never in the Past. Epp.); elsewhere in the 
N. T. sixteen times. 

xdpots, ‘rioting,’ ‘revelry’ (Gal. v. an; 1 Pet. iv. 3). éO the 
drunkenness which would be the natural result and accompaniment 
of such revelry. 

koiraig kai doedyafats, ‘unlawful intercourse and wanton acts. 
“Opa 8¢ rhy ragw’ aopdfer pdr ydp tes pedver, peOiov 82 xowrdCeras, 
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sesragcpuevos b¢ daedyaiver, rov olvev rovroy rj) mAnoperp xupmohoiwroe cal 
BuepeGiCovros, Euthym.-Zig. 

14. égvddcac0e tov Kiptov "Invoiy Xprorév. Christ is put on first in 
baptism (vi. 3; Gal. iii. 37), but we must continually renew that 
life with which we have been clothed (Eph. iv. 24 ;-Col. iii. 12). 

THs gapkés with mpdvoay: the word is thrown forward in order to 
emphasize the contrast between the old nature, the flesh of sin, and 
the new, the life in Christ. 

On this passage most commentators compare St. Aug. Confess. 
vill. 12, 23 Arriput, aperut et legit in silentio capitulum, quo pri- 
mum conizch sunt ocult met: Non in conversationibus et ebrie- 
taubus, non in cubilibus et impudicitiis, non in contentione et 
aemulatione: sed induite Dominum Iesum Christum, et carnis 
providentiam ne feceritis in concupiscentiis. Mec ulira volui 
legere, nec opus erat. Statim guippe cum fine hutusce sententiae quasi 
face secursiatis tnfusa cordt meo, omnes dubitationis tenebrae diffu- 
per sees. 


The savly Christian belief in the nearness of the 


napovola, 


There can hardly be any doubt that in the Apostolic age the 
prevailing belief was that the Second Coming of the Lord was an 
event to be expected in any case shortly and probably in the life- 
time of many of those then living; it is also probable that this 
belief was shared by the Apostles themselves. For example, so 
strongly did such views prevail among the Thessalonian converts 
that the death of some members of the community had filled them 
with perplexity, and even when correcting these opinions St. Paul 
speaks of ‘ we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of our 
Lord’; and in the second Epistle, although he corrects the 
erroneous impression which still prevailed that the coming waa 
immediate and shows that other events must precede it, he still 
contemplates it as at hand. Similar passages may be quoted from 
all or most of the Epistles, although there are others that suggest 
ihat it is by his own death, not by the coming of Christ, that 
<1. Paul expects to attain the full life in Christ to which he looked 
forward (a Cor. vii. 29-31; Rom. xiii. 11,125; Phil. iv. 5; and 
on the other side 2 Cor. v. 1-10; Phil. i. 23; iii. 11, 20, 215; see 
Jowett, Thessalonians, &c., i. p. 105, who quotes both classes of 
passages without distinguishing them). 

How far was this derived from our Lord’s own teaching? 
There is, it is true, very clear teaching on the reality and the 
suddenness of the coming of Christ, and very definite exhortation 
to all Christians to live as expecting that coming. This teaching 
is couched largely in the current language of Apocalyptic literature 
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which was often hardly intended to be taken literally even by 
Jewish writers; moreover it is certainly mingled with teaching 
which was intended to refer to what was a real manifestation of the 
Divine power, and very definitely a ‘coming of the Lord’ in the 
O.T. sense of the term, the destruction of Jerusalem. All this 
language again is reported to us by those who took it in a literal 
sense. The expressions of our Lord quoted as prophetic of His 
speedy return are all to a certain extent ambiguous ; for example, 
‘This generation shall not pass away until all these things be ful- 
filled,’ or again ‘ There be some of them here who shall not taste of 
death until they see the Son of God coming with power.’ On the 
other side there is a very distinct tradition preserved in documents 
of different classes recording that when our Lord was asked de- 
finitely on such matters His answers were ambiguous. Acts i. 7 
‘It is not for you to know times and seasons, which the Father 
hath set within His own authority.’ John xxi. 23 ‘ This saying 
therefore went forth among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die: yet Jesus said not unto him, that he should not die; but, 
If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ Moreover 
he affirmed that He Himself was ignorant of the date Mark xiii. 32 ; 
Matt. xxiv. 36 ‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only.’ 

In the face of these passages it is reasonable to believe that 
this ignorance of the Early Church was permitted and that with 
a purpose. If so, we may be allowed to speculate as to the service 
it was intended to fulfil. 

In the first place, this belief in the nearness of the second coming 
quickened the religious and moral earnestness of the early Christian. 
Believing as intently as he did ‘ that the fashion of this world passeth 
away,’ he ‘set his affection on things above’; he lived in the world 
and yet not of the world. The constant looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord produced a state of intense spiritual zeal which 
braced the Church for its earliest and hardest task. 

And secondly, it has been pointed out very ably how much the 
elasticity and mobility of Christianity were preserved by the fact thar 
the Apostles never realized that they were building up a Church 
which was to last through the ages. It became the fashion of 
a later age to ascribe to the Apostles a series of ordinances and 
constitutions. Any such theory is quite inconsistent with the real 
spirit of their time. They never wrote or legislated except so far 
as existing needs demanded. They founded such institutions as 
were clearly required by some immediate want, or were part of our 
Lord’s teaching. But they never administered or planned with 
a view to the remote future. Their writings were occasional, 
suggested by some pressing difficulty; but they thus incidentally 
laid down great broad principies which became the guiding principles 
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of the Church. The Church therefore is governed by case law, not 
by code law: by broad principles, not by minute regulations. It 
may seem a paradox, but yet it is profoundly true, that the Church 
is adapted to the needs of every age, just because the original 
preachers of Christianity never attempted to adapt it to the needs 
of any period but their own. 


The relation of Chaps. XII-XIV to the Gospels. 


There is a very marked resemblance between the moral teaching 
of St. Paul contained in the concluding section of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and our Lord’s own words; a resemblance which, in some 
cases, extends even to language. 


i Rom. sii. 14. Matt v. 44. 

Aoyere 7 Gi a ds tue Je 
aioe, eee ee 
Rom. xiii. 7. Matt. xxii. 21. 
dwé8ore néios ras dpeaAds w.7.A. dwé8ore oty va Kaicapos Kaloags, 

wal ra rod Ocod TH GEG. 
Rom. xiii. 9. Matt. xxii. 39, 40. 


wal el ris ivépa évrodh, iv votre Bevrépa 8% dpoia atirn, “Ayarhoes 
Te Adye dvaxeparaiotra:, ty 1G dv wAycloy cov ws ceauTdv. év Taras 
*"Ayarnges dy wAncioy cow @s  rais Svaly évrodais ddos 6 vdpos Kpé- 
davrdéy para: «ai of mpopjras. 


To these verbal resemblances must be added remarkable identity 
of teaching in these successive chapters. Everything that is said 
about revenge, or about injuring others, is exactly identical with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount; our duty towards rulers exactly 
reproduces the lesson given in St. Matthew's Gospel; the words 
concerning the relation of ‘love’ to ‘law’ might be an extract from 
the Gospel: the two main lines of argument in ch. xiv, the absolute 
indifference of all external practices, and the supreme importance 
of not giving a cause of offence to any one are both directly derived 
from the teaching of Jesus (Matt. xviii. 6, 7, xv. 11-20). This 
resemblance is brought out very well by a recent writer (Knowling, 
Witness of the Epistle, p. 312): ‘Indeed it is not too much to add 
that the Apostle’s description of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17) 
reads like a brief summary of its description in the same Sermon 
on the Mount; the righteousness, peace, and joy, which formed the 
contents of the kingdom in the Apostle’s conception are found side 
by side in the Saviour’s Beatitudes; nor can we fail to notice how 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke contrast the anxious care for meat 
and drink with seeking in the first place for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness. Nor must it be forgotten that Paul’s 
fundamental idea of righteousness may be said to be rooted in the 
teaching of Jesus’ 
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It # well known that there are definite references by St. Paul te 
the words of our Lord: so 1 Thes. iv. 15 = Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. 
vii. ro = Mark x. 9; 1 Cor. ix. 14 = Luke x. 7; as also in the case 
of the institution of the Last Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 24. Reminiscences 
also of the Sermon on the Mount may be found in other Epistles, 
e.g. James iv. 9 = Matt. v. 4; James v. 12 = Matt. v. 33; 4 Pet. 
iii. g = Matt. v. 39; 1 Pet. iv. 14 = Matt. v. 11,12, and elsewhere. 
The resemblances are not in any case sufficient either to prove 
the use of any document which we possess in its present form, or 
to prove the use of a different document (see below); but they do 
show that the teaching of the Apostles was based on some common 
source, which was identical both in substance and spirit with those 
words of our Lord contained in the Gospels. 

They suggest further that even in cases where we have no direct 
evidence that Apostolic teaching is based on the Gospel narrative 
it does not follow that our Lord Himself did not originate it. 
For Christianity is older than any of its records. The books 
of the N.T. reflect, they did not originate, the teaching of early 
Christianity. Moreover, our Lord originated principles. It was 
these principles which inspired His followers; some of the words 
which are the product of and which taught those principles are 
preserved, some are not; but the result of them is contained in the 
words of the Apostles, which worked oui in practical life the 
principles they had learnt directly or indirectly from the Christ. 


4 much more exact and definite conclusion is supported with very great 
industry by Alfred Resch im a series of investigations, the first of which is 
Agrapha, Awssercanontsche Evangelien-fragmente in Texte snd Unter- 
sushungen,v. 4. He argues (pp. 28, 29) that the acquaintance shown by 
St. Paul with the words and teaching of Jesus implies the use of an Urcranon- 
sche Quellenschrift, which was also used by St. Mark, as well as the other 
N.T. writers. It would be of course beside our purpose to examine this theory, 
but so far as it concerns the passages we are considering it may be noticed; 
(1) That so far as they go there would be no reason why all St. Paul’s teach- 
ing should not have been derived from our present Gospels. He does not 
profess to be quoting, and the verbal reminiscences might quite well represent 
the documents we possess. (2) That it is equally impossible to argue against 
the use of different Gospels. The only legitimate conclusion is that there 
must have been a common teaching of Jesus behind the Apostle’s words 
which was identical in spirit and substantially in words with that contained 
in our Synoptic Gospels. Some stress is laid by Resch (pp. 245, 302 ff.) 
on passages which are identical in Romans and 1 Peter. So Rom. xii. 17= 
1 Pet. iii. 9; Rom. xiii. 1, 3 = 1 Pet. ii. 13,14. The resemblance is un- 
doubted, but a far more probable explanation is that 1 Peter is directly 
indebted to the Romans (see Introduction § 8). There is no reason to eite 
these as ‘ Words of the Lord’; yet it is very probable that much more of the 
common teaching and even phraseology of the early Church than we are 
eceustomed to imagine goes back to the teaching of Jesus. 
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ON FORBEARANCE TOWARDS THOSE WHO ARB 
. SCRUPULOUS. 


XIV.1—XV.138. Receive a scrupulous Christian cordially. 
— Do not be continually condemning him. Some of you have 
grasped the full meaning of Christian faith, others whose 
conscience ts too tender lay undue stress on particular prac- 
tices, on rules as to food or the observance of certain days. 
Do not you whose faith is more robust despise such scruples, 
nov should they be censorious (vv. 1-5). 

Every one should make up his own mind. These things 
are indifferent in themselves. Only whatever a man does he 
must look to Christ. In life and death we are all His, whose 
death and resurrection have made him Lord of all. To 
Him as to no one else shall we be called upon to give account 
(vv. 6-12). 

We must avoid censortousness. But equally must we 
avoid placing obstacles before a fellow-Christian. I believe 
firmly that nothing ts harmful in itself, but it becomes so to 
the person who considers 1t harmful. The obligation of love 
and charity ts paramount. Meats are secondary things. 
Let us have an eye to peace and mutual help. It ts not 
worth while for the sake of a little meat to undo God's 
work in @ brother's soul. Far better abstain from flesh and 
wine altogether (vv. 13-21). 

Keep the robuster faith with which you are blest to 
yourself and God. To hesitate and then eat ts to incer 
guilt, for tt ts not prompted by strong faith (vv. 22, 23). 

This rule of forbearance applies to all classes of the com- 
munity. The strong should bear the scruples of the weak. 
We should not seek our own good, but that of others ; following 
the example of Christ as expounded to us in the Scriptures; 
those Scriptures which were written for our encouragement 
and consolation. May God, from whom this encouragement 
comes, grant you all—weak and strong, Few and Gentile—to 
Se of one mind, uniting in the praise of God (xv. 1-7). 
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For Christ has veceived you all alike. To both Few and 
Gentile He has @ special mission. To the Fews to exhibit 
God’s veracity, to the Gentiles to reveal His mercy; that 
Gentile might unite with Few, as Psalmist and Prophet 
foretold, in hymns of praise to the glory of God. May God 
the giver of hope send it vichly upon you (vv. 8-13). 


XIV. 1—XV. 13. The Apostle now passes on to a further point; 
the proper attitude to adopt towards matters in themselves indifferent, 
but concerning which some members of the community might have 
scruples, The subject is one which naturally connects itself with 
what we have seen to be the leading thought which underlies these 
concluding chapters, and in fact the whole Epistle, namely, the 
peace and unity of the Church, and may have been immediately 
suggested by the words just preceding: St. Paul has been con- 
demning excessive indulgence; he now passes to the opposite 
extreme, excessive scrupulousness, which he deals with in a very 
different way. As Augustine points out, he condemns and instructs 
more openly the ‘strong’ who can bear it, while indirectly showing 
the error of the ‘weak.’ The arguments throughout are, as we shall 
see, perfectly general, and the principles applied those characteristic 
of the moral teaching of the Epistle—the freedom of Christian faith, 
the comprehensiveness of Christian charity and that duty of peace 
and unity on which St. Paul never wearies of insisting. 

Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 15) refers to ver. 10, and Origen (Comem. im 
Rom. x. 43, Lomm. vii. p. 453) to ver. 33. Of Marcion’s use of the rest of the 
chapter we know nothing. On chaps. xv, xvi, see Introduction, § 9. 

L, tov 8€ doQevoivra rq wioter: cf. Rom. iv. 19; # Cor. viii. 7, 9, 
KO, 11; ix. 93. ‘ Weakness in faith,” means an inadequate grasp 
of the great principle of salvation by faith in Christ; the conse- 
quence of which will be an anxious desire to make this salvation - 
more certain by the scrupulous fulfilment of formal rules. 

mpochapBdveode, ‘receive into full Christian intercourse and 
fellowship.’ The word is used (1) of God receiving or helping 
man: Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 10 6 marnp pov wai  pnrnp pov éyxaréAundy pe, 
6 8€ Kvpios mpocehdBerd pe: so in ver. 3 below and in Clem. 
Rom. xlix. 6 é dydrp mpoceddSere fpas é deorérns. But (2) it is 
also used of men receiving others into fellowship or companion- 
ship: 2 Macc. viii. 1 rods peperyxdras dv r@ “Iovdaicue mpocdaSdpevos 
oujyayor eis éEaxicyiAlovs. “These two uses are combined in xv. 7 
‘All whom Christ has willed to receive into the Christian community, 
whether they be Jews or Greeks, circumcised or uncircumcised, 
every Christian ought to be willing to receive as brothers,’ 

wh cis Siaxpices Siadoyiopdy, ‘but not to pass judgements 
on their thoughts.’ Receive them as members of the Christian 
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community, but do not let them find that they have been merely 
received into a society in which their somewhat too scrupulous 
thoughts are perpetually being condemned. diaxpicas, from diaxpive 
to ‘judge,’ ‘decide,’ ‘distinguish,’ means the expression of judge- 
ments or opinions, as Heb. v. 14 ‘judgement of good or evil,’ 
1 Cor. xii. 10 ‘judgement or discernment of spirits.’ dadoyirpav 
means ‘ thoughts,’ often, but not necessarily, with the idea of doubt, 
hesitation (Luke xxiv. 38), disputes (Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), or 
generally of perverse self-willed speculations. The above interpre- 
tation of diaxpices is that of most commentators (Mey.-W. Oltr. Va.) 
and is most in accordance with usage. An equally good sense 
could be gained by translating (with Lips.) ‘not so as to raise 
doubts in his mind,’ or (with Gif.) ‘not unto discussions of doubts’ ; 
but neither interpretation can be so well supported. 

2. The Apostle proceeds to describe the two classes to which 
he is referring, and then (ver. 3) he gives his commands to both 
sides. 

_5s piv...8 82 doGevav. With the variation in construction cf. 1 Cor, 
xii. 8-10; Mark iv. 4; Luke viii. s. The second 4 is not for és, but is to be 
taken with dodevay. 
morevat, ‘ hath faith to eat all things’; his faith, i.e. his grasp and 

hold of the Christian spirit, is so strong that he recognizes how 
indifferent all such matters in themselves really are. 

Adxava doOie., ‘abstains from all flesh meat and eats only 
vegetables.’ Most commentators have assumed that St. Paul is 
describing the practice of some definite party in the Roman 
community and have discussed, with great divergence of opinion, 
the motive of such a practice. But St. Paul is writing quite 
generally, and is merely selecting a typical instance to balance the 
first. He takes, on the one side, the man of thoroughly strong 
faith, who has grasped the full meaning of his Christianity ; and on 
the other side, one who is, as would generally be admitted, over- 
scrupulous, and therefore is suitable as the type of any variety of 
scrupulousness in food which might occur. To both these classes 
he gives the command of forbearance, and what he says to them 
will apply to other less extreme cases (see the Discussion on p. 399). 

8. 6 doOiwy ... 882 ph éoOiwy. St. Paul uses these expressions 
to express briefly the two classes with which he is dealing (see ver. 6). 
Pride and contempt would be the natural failing of the one; a spirit 
of censoriousness of the other. 

& @eds yap adrdv mpocehdBero, See ver. 1. God through Christ 
has admitted men into His Church without imposing on them 
minute and formal observances; they are not therefore to be 
criticized or condemned for neglecting practices which God has 
not required. 

4. od ris af; St. Paul is still rebuking the ‘weak.’ The man 
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whom he is condemning is not s household slave, but the servant of 
God; to God therefore he is responsible. 

7 idie Kkuply. Dat. of reference: cf. wv. 5-8. ‘It is to his 
own master that he is responsible.’ He it is to whom he must show 
whether he has used or misused his freedom, whether he has had 
the strength to fulfil his work or whether he has failed. wiwra 
(xi. 11, 22) of moral failure; orhee (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Phil. i. 27) of 
moral stability. In 2 Cor. x. #2 the two are contrasted, Sore 6 
Soxav éctdva Preréer@ wu) ween. 

orabycerat Sé: cf. Matt. xii. 25. In spite of your censoriousness 
he will be held straight, for the same Lord who called him on 
conditions of freedom to His kingdom is mighty to hold him 
upright. The Lord will give grace and strength to those whom He 
has called. 


For tware? (@ ABCDFG), which is an unusual word, later MSS. 
substituted Suvarés (P, Bas. Chrys.), or 8uvards ... éorw (TR with L 
and later MSS.). For 6 Kips (S A BCP, Sah. Boh., &c.) 6 @eds was in 
troduced from ver. 3 (DEFGL, &c., Vulg., Orig.-lat. Bas. Chrys., &e.), 
perhaps because of the confusion with r@ Kupig above. 


6. The Apostle turns to another instance of similar scrupulous 
ness,—the superstitious observance of days. In Galatia he has 
already had to rebuke this strongly ; later he condemns the Colos- 
sians for the same reason. Gal. iv. 10, 11 ‘ Ye observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you, lest by any 
means I have bestowed labour upon you in vain.’ Col. ii. 16, 19 
‘Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect 
of a feast day or a new moon or a sabbath day: which are 
a shadow of the things to come; but the body is Christ’s.’ St. Paul 
does not in the Romans condemn any one for adherence to this 
practice, but simply considers the principles which underlie the 
question, as illustrating (hence ydp) the general discussion of the 
chapter. The fundamental principle is that such things are in 
themselves indifferent, but that each person must be fully assured 
in his own conscience that he is doing right. 

Various commentators have discussed the relation of these direc- 
tions to Ecclesiastical ordinances, and have attempted to make 
a distinction between the Jewish rites which are condemned and 
Christian rites which are enjoined. (So Jerome, Contra Jovinian. 
ii. 16, quoted by Liddon ed loc.: mon inter teiunia ef saluriiaiem 
aequalia mente dispensat; sed contra eos logusttur, qui in Chrisium 
sredentes, adhuc tudarzabant.) No such distinction is possible. The 
Apostle is dealing with principles, not with special rites, and he 
lays down the principle that these things in themselves are indif- 
ferent; while the whole tenor of his argument is against scrupu- 
lousness in any form. So these same principles would apply 
equally to the scrupulous observance of Ecclesiastical rules, whether 
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as in some places of Sunday, or as in others of Saints’ days of 
Fast days. Such observances if undertaken in a scrupulous 
spit are opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom. 
When once this principle has been grasped a loyal free adhesion 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and seasons, 
because they believed that their salvation depended on an exact 
adherence to formal ordinances. The Christian who has grasped 
the freedom of the Gospel recognizes the indifference in themselves 
of all such ordinances; but he voluntarily submits to the rules of 
his Church out of respect for its authority, and he recognizes the 
value of an external discipline. The Apostolical Constitutions, 
which representing an early system of Christian discipline, seem to 
recognize these principles, for they strongly condemn abstinence 
from food if influenced by any feeling of abhorrence from it, 
although not if undertaken for the purpose of discipline. 


Tisch. (ed. 8) reads here 8s piv yép with N AC P, Vulg. Boh. (which he 
quotes incorrectly on the other side), Bas. Ambrstr. Jo.-Damasc. The yép is 
omitted by N° BD EF G, Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys. Thdrt. TR. RV. and inserted 
between brackets by WH. Lachmann. The insertion is probably right; 
the balance of external evidence being im its favour, for B here is clearly 
Western in character. 


pve, ‘estimates, ‘approves of’: Plat. PA#/. p. 57 E is quoted. 
wapd, ‘passing by’ and so ‘in preference to.’ 

wAnpodopeicdw. The difference between the Christian and the 
Jew or the heathen, between the man whose rule is one of faith and 
the man subject to law, is, that while for the latter there are definite 
and often minute regulations he must follow, for the former the 
only laws are great and broad principles. He has the guidance of 
the Spirit; he must do what his vots, his highest intellectual faculty, 
tells him to be right. On the word mAnpodopeicO@ see on iv. 21 
and cf. Clem. Rom. xlii mAnpodopnéévres 8a ris avaordoews, 

6. The reason for indifference in these maiters is that both 
alike, both the man who has grasped the Christian principle and 
the man who is scrupulous, are aiming at the one essential thing, 
to render service to God, to live as men who are to give account 
to Him. 

& dpovay: ‘esteem,’ ‘estimate,’ ‘ observe.’ Kupi@, emphatic, is Dat. 
of reference as above, ver. 4. 

& éodiow...6 ph éoiwy: see ver. 3. Both alike make their 
meal an occasion of solemn thanksgiving to God, and it is that 
which consecrates the feast. Is there any reference in edxapiorei to 
the Christian evxapscria ? 


After Kupiy ppoveS the TR. with later authorities (LP &c., Syrr., Bas. 
Chrys. Thdrt.) add mai & pa) ppovay rv jyépay Kupiy ob ppovei, a gloss 
which seemed necessary for completing the sentence on the analogy of the 

cca 
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last half of the verse. The addition of this clause caused the omission of 
wai before 6 éodiov (TR. with some minuscules). That the words «al é pa 
povay were not parts of the original text omitted by homoeoteleuton is 
shown by the fact that many authorities whieh insert them still preserve the 
superfluous «ai (Syrr., Bas. Chrys. Thdrt. and many minuscules). Various 
instances of homoeoteleuton occur, as might be expected, in these verses, but 
they are in all cases confined to a single or very slight authority. L omits «ai 
6 pt toOiow . . . aby. TH Ge: 66 omits Hyudpay to Hpépay; wesseessc. 3 omit 
odie to éaOies, 


7-18. St. Paul proceeds to develop more fully, and as a general 
rule of life, the thought suggested in ver. 6. To God we are 
responsible whether we live or die; before His judgement-seat we 
shall appear; therefore we must live as men who are to give 
account of our lives to Him and not to one another. 

7. obSels yap... GwoOvyjone. In life and in death we are not 
isolated, or solitary, or responsible only to ourselves. It is not by 
our own act we were created, nor is our death a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. 

8. 1G Kupi@: ‘ but it is to Christ, as men living in Christ's sight 
and answerable to Him, that we must live; in Christ’s sight we 
shall die. Death does not free us from our obligations, whether we 
live or die we are the Lord’s.’ Wetstein compares Pirgé A doth, iv. 
32 ‘Let not thine imagination assure thee that the grave is an 
asylum; for perforce thou wast framed, and perforce thou wast 
born, and perforce thou livest, and perforce thou diest, and perforce 
thou art about to give account and reckoning before the King of 
the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He.’ 


It may be noticed that in these verses St. Paul describes the Christian life 
from a point of view other than that which he had adopted in chap. viii. 
There it was the higher aspects of that life as lived in union with Christ, 
here it is the life lived as in His sight and responsible to Him. 


9. The reason for this relation of all men to Christ as servants 
to their master is that by His death and resurrection Christ has 
established His Divine Lordship over all alike, both dead and 
living. Responsibility to Him therefore no one can ever escape. 

eis roure is explained by iva nupievop. 

&réBave xai {yee must refer to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
€(joev cannot refer to the life of Christ on earth, (1) because of the 
order of words which St. Paul has purposely and deliberately 
varied from the order (apev cai droOvnoxeper of the previous verses ; 
'(2) because the Lordship of Christ is in the theology of St. Paul 
always connected with His resurrection, not His life, which was 
a period of humiliation (Rom. viii. 34; 3 Cor. iv. ro, 11); (3) 
because of the tense; the aorist éyaev could be used of a single 
definite act which was the beginning of a new life, it could not be 
used of the continuous life on earth. 

vexpav xai {dvrev. The inversion of the usual order is owing te 
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the order of words in the previous part of the sentence, dwé@. sal 
%{no. For the «vpiérms of Christ (iva auprevoy) see Phil. ii, 9, 11. 
“For Xpordés the TR. with later MSS., Syrr., Iren.-lat. reads nal Xporés 
dréGavey wai &(neev, the olderand most difficult reading (§ A BC, Boh., Arm. 
Aeth. Orig.-lat. Chrys, 1/2) has been explained in various ways; by dmé0. «al 
dyéory F G, Vulg. Orig. and other Fathers; by dwé0. wai dvéor. nat dvé(ncew 
TR. with wseésasse. (perhaps ies by dwé@. wat dvéor. wat e(noev, LP. 
&c., Harkl. and some Fathers: by é(yo. wal dwé0. sat dyéor, DE. Iren, 


10. St. Paul applies the argument pointedly to the questions he 
is discussing. We are responsible to Christ; we shall appear 
before Him: there is no place for uncharitable judgements or 
censorious exclusiveness between man and man. 

od 82 ri xpivag refers to 6 ui cobior, H nai od to 6 éobiov, 

wapactycépeia te Bhat. rod Ocod. Cf. Acts xxvii. 24 Kaicapl 
oe dei wapactavas, For Sia, in the sense of a judge’s official seat, 
see Matt, xxvii. 19; Jo. xix. 13, &c. God is here mentioned as 
Judge because (see ii. 16) He judges the world through Christ. 

2 Cor. v. ro the expression is revs yap mdvras nas pavepwbyvas dei 
tumpoober tov Bnyaros rod Xpicrov. It is quite impossible to follow 
Liddon in taking Geet of Christ in his Divine nature; that would 
be contrary to all Pauline usage: but it is important to notice how 
easily St. Paul passes from Xpiords to Gcds. The Father and the 
Son were in his mind so united in function that They may often 
be interchanged. God, or Christ, or God through Christ, will 
judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, or with Christ 
in God. The union of man with God depends upon the intimate 
union of the Father and the Son. 


Geo must be accepted as against Xpivrod om decisive authority. The 
latter reading arose from a desire to assimilate the expression to 2 Cor. v. 10. 


11. St. Paul supports his statement of the universal character of 
God’s judgement by quoting Is. xlv. 23 (freely acc. to the LXX). 
In the O. T. the words describe the expectation of the universal 
character of Messianic rule, and the Apostle sees their complete 
fulfilment at the final judgement. 

ZEopodoyyoetas to Cee, ‘shall give praise to God,’ according to 
the usual LXX meaning ; cf. xv. 9, which is quoted from Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. 

(@ byh, Ady Kupios is substituted for saz’ lyovrotd duxbw, cf. Num. xiv. 28 

&e.; for ndca yA@ooa #.7.A. the LXX reads dpetrat w. y. rov Gedy. 


12. The conclusion is: it is to God and not to man that each of 
us has to give account. If @e@ be read (see below), it may again 
be noted how easily St. Paul passes from Kupss to @eds (see on 
ver. 10 and cf. xiv. 3 with xv. 7). 


There are several minor variations of text. ot» is omitted by BDF GP 
and perhaps the Latin authorities, which read stagwe. For Soe of the TR. 
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WH. read dwodéoe with BD FG Chrys., the Latin authorities reading redd#i 
(but Cyprian dabit). 1@ @c@ at the end of the sentence is omitted by BF G 
Cypr. Aug. In all these cases B is noticeable as appearing with a group 
which is almost entirely Western in character. 


18. The Apostle now passes to another aspect of the question. 
He has laid down very clearly the rule that all such points are in 
themselves indifferent; he has rebuked censoriousness and shown 
that a man is responsible to God alone. Now he turns completely 
round and treats the question from the other side. All this is 
true, but higher than all is the rule of Christian charity, and this 
demands, above all, consideration for the feelings and consciences 
of others. 

Mnéme ov... xpivwnzer marks the transition to the second ques- 
tion by summing up the first. 

rpivate: ‘cr the play on words ef. xii. 3, 14, xiii. x. ‘Do not 
therefore judze one another, but judge this for yourself, i.e. deter- 
mine this as your course of conduct’: cf. 2 Cor. ii. 1. 

7d py TOdvar... 7a ddeXO@ ... oxdvSadoy. ridévar is suggested 
by the literal meaning o1 oxdvdahov, a snare or stumbling-block 
which is laid in the path. St. Paul has probably derived the word 
oxavdadov and the whole thought of the passage from our Lord’s 
words reported in Matt. xviii. 6f. See also his treatment of the 
same question in 1 Cor. viii. 9 f. 

mpéoxoppa ... should perhaps be omitted with B, Arm. Pesh. As 

Weiss points out, the fact that #7 is omitted in all authorities which omit mp. 

proves that the words cannot have been left out accidentally. spdoxoppa 

would come in from I Cor. viii. 9 and ver. 20 below. 

14. In order to emphasize the real motive which should influ. 
ence Christians, namely, respect for the feelings of others, the 
indifference of all such things in themselves is emphatically stated. 

év Kupi» "yoo. The natural meaning of these words is the 
same as that of év Xp. (ix. 1); to St. Paul the indifference of all 
meats in themselves is a natural deduction from his faith and life 
in Christ. It may be doubted whether he is here referring expressly 
to the words of Christ (Mark vii. 15; Matt. xv. 11); when doing 
so his formula is mapéAaBov amd rov Kupiov. 

xowdy. The technical term to express those customs and habits, 
which, although ‘common’ to the world, were forbidden to the 
pious Jew. Jos. Ant. XIIL i. 1 row xowvdy Biov mpoypnucvous: 
1 Macc. i. 47, 62; Acts x. 14 Ors ovdéwore épayor way xowdy cal 
axadaprov, 

8 éaurod, ‘in itself,’ ‘in its own nature.’ 

That 5:° éavrod is the right reading is shown by (1) the authority of NX BC 
also of 1 (Cod. Patiriensis, see Introduction, § 7) supported by many later 

MSS., the Vulgate, and the two earliest commentators Orig.-lat. J Domine 


ergo Lesu mihtl commune per semetipsum, hoc est natura sue aicitur, and 
Chrys. rH dice gyoly ob8tv dxdGaprovy and (2) by the eontrast with 7@ 
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a correction. 

at pi) To AoyiLopévw a.t.A. Only if a man supposes that the 
breach of a ceremonial law is wrong, and is compelled by public 
opinion or the custom of the Church to do violence to his belief, he 
is led to commit sin; for example, if at the common Eucharistic 
meal a man were compelled to eat food against his conscience it 
would clearly be wrong. 

15. ei ydp. The ydp (which has conclusive manuscript authority) 
implies a suppressed link in the argument. ‘You must have 
respect therefore for his scruples, although you may not share 
them, for if,’ &c. 

humetras. His conscience is injured and wounded, for he wiltully 
and knowingly does what he thinks is wrong, and so he is in danger 
of perishing (dmo))ve). 

bwép of Xpiorés GwéOave. Cf. « Cor. viii. ro, rm. Christ died 
to save this man from his sins, and will you for his sake not give 
up some favourite food? 

16. pi BAacdypeiode a.t.A. Let not that good of yours, i. e. your 
consciousness of Christian freedom (cf. 1 Cor. x. 29 9 eAcuGepia pov), 
become a cause of reproach. St. Paul is addressing the strong, as 
elsewhere in this paragraph, and the context seems clearly to point, 
at least primarily, to opinions within the community, not to the 
reputation of the community with the outside world. The above 
interpretation, therefore (which is that of Gifford and Vaughan), 
is better than that which would refer the passage to the reputation 
of the Christian community amongst those not belonging to it 
(Mey-W. Lips. Liddon). 

17. Do not lay such stress on this freedom of yours as to cause 
a breach in the harmony of the Church ; for eating and drinking are 
not the principle of that kingdom which you hope to inherit. 

4 Bacidkeia tod Geow An echo of our Lord’s teaching. The 
phrase is used normally in St. Paul of that Messianic kingdom 
which is to be the reward and goal of the Christian life; so 
especially 1 Cor. vi. g, 10, where it is laid down that certain classes 
shall have no part in it. Hence it comes to mean the principles or 
ideas on which that kingdom is founded, and which are already 
exhibited in this world (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 30). The term is, of course, 
derived through the words of Christ from the current Jewish con- 
ceptions of an actual earthly kingdom; how far exactly such 
conceptions have been spiritualized in St. Paul it may be difficult 
to say. 

Bpaots nat wéorg. If, as is probable, the weak brethren are 
conceived of as having Judaizing tendencies, there is a special point 
in this expression. ‘If you lay so much stress on eating and drinking 
as tomake a point of indulging in what you will at all costs, you are 
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in danger of falling into the Judaizing course of interpreting the 
Messianic prophecies literally, and imagining the Messianic kingdom 
to be one of material plenty ’ (Iren. V. xxxiii. 3). 

These words are often quoted as condemning any form of 
scrupulousness concerning eating and drinking; but that is not 
St. Paul’s idea. He means that ‘eating and drinking’ are im 
themselves so unimportant that every scruple should be respected, 
and every form of food willingly given up. They are absolutely 
insignificant in comparison with ‘righteousness’ and ‘peace’ and 
‘joy.’ 

Sixacosdymy «tA. This passage describes man’s life in the 
kingdom, and these words denote not the relation of the Christian 
to God, but his life in relation to others. &8«xasocvvm therefore is not 
used in its technical sense of the relation between God and man, 
but means righteousness or just dealing ; eipym is the state of peace 
with one another which should characterize Christians; xapd is the 
joy which comes from the indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the 
community; cf. Acts ii. 46 pereAdyBavoy rpopys dv ayaddudoes «al 
adeddtyre xapdias. 

18. The same statement is generalized. The man who, on the 
principle implied by these virtues (ev rovre, not év rovros), is Christ’s 
servant, i.e. who serves Christ by being righteous and conciliatory 
and charitable towards others, not by harshly emphasizing his 
Christian freedom, is not only well-pleasing to God, but will gain 
the approval of men. 

Sdxipos tots dvOpdmous, The contrast to Bracdnyeicbw of ver. 16, 
Consideration for others is a mark of the Christian character which 
will recommend a man to his fellow-men. ddxsaov, able to stand 
the test of inspection and criticism (cf. 2 Tim. ii. 15). 

19. oixodouis: cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 36 sdvra mpos vixodouny yuwdobo, 
‘a Thess. v. 11 olxodopeire cis roy eva, 

bideopey (8 ABF GLP 3) is really more expressive than the somewhat 
obvious correction didewpey (C DE, Late. DEF G who add pvAdiapey 
after dAAfAovs. 

20. natddue . . . Epyow keeps up tne metaphor suggested by 
eixodoujs. ‘Build up, do not destroy, that Christian community 
which God has founded in Christ.’ Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9 Gcod yap éoper 
ovvepyol. Geod yedpyiov, Geot oixo8oun éore. The words cipyyy and 
eixodoun both point to the community rather than the individual 
Christian. 

wévta pév xaGapd: cf. 1 Cor. x. 23 mdvra tfeorw, add’ od wdvra 
Gupdhépea. wdvra eLeotw, add’ ov wavra oixodopel. 

édda xaxév: the subject to this must be supplied from sdvra. It 
is a nice question to decide to whom these words refer. (1) Are 
they addressed to the strong, those who by eating are likely to give 
offence to others (so Va. Oltr., and the majority of commentaries)? 
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or (3) are they addressed to the weak, those who by eating what they 
think it wrong to eat injure their own consciences (so Gif. Mey.-W. 
and others)? In the former case 3:4 mpooxduparos (on the did cf. ii, 
87, iv. 51) means ‘so as to cause offence,’ in the latter ‘so as to 
take offence’ (Tyndale, ‘who eateth with hurt of his conscience’). 
Perhaps the transition to ver. 21 is slightly better if we take (r). 

21. A thing in itself indifferent may be wrong if it injures the 
consciences of others ; on the other hand, to give up what will injure 
others is a noble act. 

aahdéy: cf. 1 Cor. vii. x and for the thought 1 Cor. viii. 13 didmep, 
@ Spapa crardadrifes rov ddehpdy pov, ob pi) hdyw kpéa eis rdv aiova, Wa 
py rév ddedddy pov cxavdadicw, We know the situation implied 
in the Corinthian Epistle, and that it did not arise from the existence 
of a party who habitually abstained from flesh: St. Paul was 
merely taking the strongest instance he could think of. It is 
equally incorrect therefore to argue from this verse that there was 
a sect of vegetarians and total abstainers in Rome. St. Paul 
merely takes extreme forms of self-deprivation, which he uses as 
instances. ‘I would live like an Essene rather than do anything to 
offend my brother.’ 


The TR. adds after wpooadnre the gloss } oxavdadrlfera: } dodeve? with B 
Western and Syrian authorities (N° BDEFGLP, &c., Vulg. Sah, Bas. 
Chrys.). They are omitted by 8 A CQ, Pesh. Boh., Orig. and Orig.-lat. This 
is a very clear instance of a Western reading in B; ef. xi. 6. 


22. od wiotw fv ¢xes. Your faith is sufficient to see that all 
these things are a matter of indifference. Be content with that 
knowledge, it is a matter for your own conscience and God. Do 
not boast of it, or wound those not so strong as yourself. 


The preponderance of authorities (8 ABC, Vulg. codd. Boh., Orig.-lat.) 
es gam us to read fy éxes. The omission of fy (DEF GLP 3, Vulg. 
. Syrr. Boh., Chrys. &c.) is a Western correction and an improvement. 


paxdpiog «.7.d. Blessed (see on iv. 6, 7) because of his strong 
faith is the man who can courageously do what his reason tells him 
that he may do without any doubt or misgiving _xpivey, to ‘judge 
censoriously so as to condemn,’ cf. ii. 1, 3, 27). Soxiudger (i. 28, 
ii, 18) to ‘ approve of after testing and examining.’ 

28. 6 8 Siaxpwdpevog: see on iv. 20. If a man doubts or 
hesitates and then eats, he is, by the very fact that he doubts, 
condemned for his weakness of faith. If his faith were strong he 
would have no doubt or hesitation. 

wav 8 8 od« éx riorews, dpaptia doriv. sions is subjective, the 
strong conviction of what is right and of the principles of salvation. 
‘Weakly to comply with other persons’ customs without being 
convinced of their indifference is itself sin.’ This maxim (1) is not 
eoncerned with the usual conduct of unbelievers, (2) must mot be 
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extended to cases different in character from those St. Paul is 
considering. It is not a general maxim concerning faith. 


This verse has had a very important part to play in controversy. How 
important may be seen from the use made of itin Augustine Contva /ulianum 
iv, one passage of which (§ 32) may be quoted: £x gsso collizitur. etcam 
ipsa bona opera quae faciunt infideles, non ipsorum esse, sed illius que bene 
utitur malis. Ipsorum autem esse peccata quibus et bona male faciunt ; 
quia ea non fideli, sed infideli, hoc est stulta et noxia faciunt voluntate : 
qualis voluntas, nullo Christiano dubitante, arbor est mala, quae facere non 
potest wisi fructus malos, id est, sola peccata. Omne enim, vets nolis, quod 
non est ex fide, peccatum est. Since this time ithas been used to support the 
two propositions that works done before justification are sin and consequently 
that the heathen are unable to do good works. Into the merits of these 
controversies it will be apart from our purpose to enter. It is sufficient to 
notice that this verse is in such a context completely misquoted. As Chry- 
sostom says, ‘When a person does not feel sure, nor believe that a thing is 
clean, how can he do else than sin? Now all these things have been 
spoken by Paul of the object in hand, not of everything.’ The words do 
not apply to those who are not Christians, nor to the works of those who 
are Christians done before they became such, but to the conduct of believing 
Christians; and faith is used somewhat in the way we should speak of 
a ‘good conscience’; ‘everything which is not done with a clear conscience 
is sin.” So Aquinas, Summa i. 2, qu. xix, art. v. omme quod son est ex fide 
feccatum est, id est, omne quod est contra comscientiam. 

On the doxology (xvi. 25-27), which in some MSS. finds a place here, see 
the Introduction, § 8. 


XV. 1. The beginning of chap. xv is connected immediately 
with what precedes, and there is no break in the argument until 
ver, 13 is reached; but towards the close, especially in vv. 7-13, - 
the language of the Apostle is more general. He passes from the 
special points at issue to the broad underlying principle of Christian 
unity, and especially to the relation of the two great sections of the 
Church—the Jewish and the Gentile Christians. 

deihopev 8é. Such weakness is, it is true, a sign of absence of 
faith, but we who are strong in faith ought to bear with scruples 
weak though they may be. of 8Sdvaror not, as in 1 Cor. i. 26, the 
rich or the powerful, but as in 2 Cor. xii. 10, xiii. 9, of the morally 
strong. 

Baordfew: cf. Gal. vi. 3 dAAnAwr ra Bdpy Baordfere. In classical 
Greek the ordinary word would be ¢épew, but Sarrdfesy seems to 
have gradually come into use in the figurative sense. It is used of 
bearing the cross both literally (John xix. 17), and figuratively 
(Luke xiv. 27). We find it in later versions of the O. T. In Aq., 
Symm. and Theod. in Is. xl. 11, Ixvi. 12; in the two latter in 
Is. Ixiii. 9; in Matt. viii. 17 quoting Is. liii. 3: in none of these 
passages is the word used in the LXX. It became a favourite word 
S Fa se literature, Ign. Ad Polye. 1, Epist. ad Diog. § 10 (quoted 

t.). 

#3) €autots dpéoxew: cf. a Cor. 3. 33 xabds xdyo wdvra wow 

Spéoxw, wn (yrdv 15 duavrod ausdépor, where St. Paul is describing his 
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own conduct in very similar circumstances. He strikes ai the root 
of Christian disunion, which is selfishness. 

&. cis 73 dyabsy Bpos oixodopyy: cf. xiv. 16 tuav rd dyabdy, 19 1a 
ris olkodouys ris ets dAAndous. The end or purpose of pleasing them 
must be the promotion of what is absolutely to their good, further 
defined by oixoSouy, their edification, These words limit and 
explain what St. Paul means by ‘pleasing men.’ In Gal. i. 10 
(cf. Eph. vi. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4) he had condemned it. In x Cor. ix. 
20-23 he had made it a leading principle of his conduct. The rule 
is that we are to please men for their own good and not our own. 


The ydp after Zcacros of the TR. should be mea For : ae, some 
authorities (F GP 3, Vulg., many Fathers) read 


8. wat yap 6 Xpicrds a.7.X. The precept just laid down is 
enforced by the example of Christ (cf. xiv. 1g). As Christ bore 
our reproaches, so must we bear those of others. 

naQas yéypawrar. St. Paul, instead of continuing the’ sentence, 
changes the construction and inserts a verse of the O. T. [Ps. 
Ixvili (Ixix). 10, quoted exactly according to the Lxx], which he 
puts into the mouth of Christ. For the construction cf. ix. 7. 

The Psalm quoted describes the sufferings at the hands of the 
ungodly of the typically righteous man, and passages taken from it 
are often in the N. T. referred to our Lord, to whom they would 
apply as being emphatically ‘the just one.’ Ver. 4 is quoted 
John XV. 25, ver. ga in John ii. 17, ver. gbi in Rom. xv. 3, ver. 12 
in Matt. xxvii. 27-30, ver. 21 in Matt. xxvii. 34, and John xix. 29, 
ver. 22, f. in Rom. xi. 9, ver. 25a in Acts i. 20. (See Liddon, 
ad loc.) 

of dverSiopol «.7.A. In the original the righteous man is repre- 
sented as addressing God and saying that the reproaches against 
God he has to bear. St. Paul transfers the words to Christ, who is 
represented as addressing a man. Christ declares that in suffering 
it was the reproaches or sufferings of others that He bore. 

4. The quotation is justified by the enduring value of the O. T. 

mpoeypdpy, ‘were written before,’ in contrast with jercpay: 
cf. Eph. iii. 3; Jude 4, but with a reminiscence of the technical 
meaning of ypdgpew for what is written as Scripture. 

SiBacxcadiay, ‘instruction’: cf. 3 Tim. iii. 16 waca ypapy Oed- 
mvevotos Kal dPéAisos mpds diSacxadiay. 

thy éd7iSa: the specifically Christian feeling of hope. It is the 
supreme confidence which arises from trust in Christ that in no cir- 
cumstances will the Christian be ashamed of that wherein he trusteth 
(Phil. i. 20); a confidence which tribulation only strengthens, {or 
it makes more certain his power o: endurance and his experience 
of consolation. On the relation of patience to hope cf. v. 3 an? 
u Thess. i. 2. 
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This passage, and that quoted above from 2 Tim. iii. 16, lay 
down very clearly the belief in the abiding value of the O.T. 
which underlies St. Paul’s use of it. But while emphasizing its 
value they also limit it. The Scriptures are to be read for our 
moral instruction, ‘for reproof, for correction, for instruction which 
is in righteousness’; for the perfection of the Christian character, 
‘that the man of God may be complete, furnished unto every good 
work’; and because they establish the Christian hope which is in 
Christ. Two points then St. Paul teaches, the permanent value of 
the great moral and spiritual truths of the O. T., and the witness 
of the O. T. to Christ. His words cannot be quoted to prove more 
than this. 

There are in this verse a few idiosyncrasies of B which may be noted but 
need not be accepted; éypapy (with Vulg. Orig.-lat.) for wpoeypagy ; 
sdvra before els rip su. (with P); rijs wapaxAneews repeated after dxouer 
(with Clem.-Al.), The TR. with N©SAL P43, &c. substitutes spoeypagn for 
€ypépy in the second place, and with C** DEF GP, &c., Vulg. Boh. Harel. 
omits the second &:4, 


_ §. After the digression of ver. 4 the Apostle returns to the sub- 
ject of vv. 1-3, and sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity 
of the community. 

6 82 Geds Tis dwopoviis nal rijg wWapaxdycews: cf. é Geds ris eipnyys 
(ver. 33; Phil. iv. 9; 1 Thess. v. 23; Heb. xiii. 20), rae ddwidos 
(ver. 13), mdons waparAnoews (2 Cor. i, 3), wdons xapsros (x Pet. 
v. 10). 

nr dpovety: cf. Phil. ii, 2-5 sAnpéearé pou rip yapdy, be vd 
aird ppovyre . .. rovro dpoveire év dui & cal ev Xp. ‘1. 

natd Xpiordy “Inoody: cf. 3 Cor. xi. 17 & Aade, ev xara Kupios 
Aad@: Col. ii. 8 ob card Xp.: Eph. iv. 24 rdv xawdy dvOpwrov rds 
nara Ocdv xrsoOevra (Rom. viii. 27, which is generally quoted, is not 
in point), These examples seem to show that the expression must 
mean ‘in accordance with the character or example of Christ.’ 

8¢m for Soiy, a later form, cf. a Thess. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 16, 18; ii, 25; 


Eph. i 17 (but with variant dwp in the last two cases). Xp. "Iyo. (BDEGL, 
&e., Boh. Chrys.), not "Ino. Xp. SA CFP 3 Vulg., Orig.-lat. Theodrt. 


6. Unity and harmony of worship will be the result of unity 
of life. 

ép08upaddv, ‘with unity of mind.’ A common word im the Acts 
(i. 14, &.). 

tov Gedy kal wardpa Tod Kupiou iynav “lycod Xpioro#. This expres- 
sion occurs also in 2 Cor. i. 3; xi. 31; Eph.i. 3; 1 Pet.i.3. In 
Col. i. 3, which is also quoted, the correct reading is 7@ Gco warpi 
rod Kupiov mya "I, X. Two translations are possible: (1) ‘God even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Mey.-W. Gif. Lid., Lips.). 
In favour of this it is pointed out that while matyp expects some 
correlative word, @eés is naturally absolute; and that 6 @«ds ral 
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sarnp occurs absolutely (as in 1 Cor. xv. 24 Sra» sapadidoi rip» Baoe- 
Aelay r@ Ceg cal warpi), an argument the point of which does not 
seem clear, and which suggests that the first argument has not 
much weight. (2) It is better and simpler to take the words in 
their natural meaning, ‘The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’; (Va. Oltr. Go. and others), with which cf. Eph. i. 17 6 Oceds 
tov Kupiov quay ‘I, X.: Matt. xxvii. 46; Jn. xx. 17; Heb. i. 9. 

7. The principles laid down in this section of the Epistle are 
now generalized. All whom Christ has received should, without 
any distinction, be accepted into His Church. This is intended 
to apply especially to the main division existing at that time in the 
community, that between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

$d wpochapBdveoGe &ddvjAous «.7.A.: the command is no longer 
to the strong to admit the weak, but to all sections of the come 
munity alike to receive and admit those who differ from them; so 
St. Paul probably said ipas, not qyas. The latter he uses in ver. 1, 
where he is identifying himself with the ‘ strong,’ the former he uses 
here, where he is addressing the whole community. On a cf. Eph, 
ii, 11; 1 Thess. v. 11: On wpooAapPaveode see Xiv. 1, 3. 

ipas is read by NAC EFGL, Vulg. Boh. Syrr., Orig.-lat. Chrys.; §pas 
by BDP3. Bis again Western, and its authority on the distinction between 

yas pa ae is less trustworthy than on most other points (see WH. ii. 

pp- 218, 310). 


eis Sdfav Geos with mpooeAdSero: ‘in order to promote the 
glory of God.’ As the following verses show, Christ has sum- 
moned both Jews and Greeks into His kingdom in order to 
promote the glory of God, to exhibit in the one case His faithful- 
ness, in the other His mercy. So in Phil. ii. 11 the object of 
Christ’s glory is to promote the glory of God the Father. 

8. St. Paul has a double object. He writes to remind the Gen- 
tiles that it is through the Jews that they are called, the Jews that 
the aim and purpose of their existence is the calling of the Gentiles. 
The Gentiles must remember that Christ became a Jew to save 
them; the Jew that Christ came among them in order that all the 
families of the earth might be blessed: both must realize that the 
aim of the whole is to proclaim God’s glory. 

This passage is connected by undoubted links (86 ver. 7; Aéye 
yap ver. 8) with what precedes, and forms the conclusion of the 
argument after the manner of the concluding verses of ch. viii. and 
ch. xi. This connexion makes it probable that ‘the relations of 
Jew and Gentile were directly or indirectly involved in the rela- 
tions of the weak and the strong.’ (Hort, Rom. and Eph. p. 29.) 

Sidxovoy ... wepttopijs: not ‘a minister of the circumcised,’ still 
less a ‘minister of the true circumcision of the spirit,’ which would 
be introducing an idea quite alien to the context, but ‘a minister 
of circumcision’ (so Gifford, who has an excellent note), ie. te 
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carry out the promises implied in that covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; so 2 Cor. iii. 6 S:axdvous xawie dabyjxns. In the 
Ep. to the Galatians (iv. 4, 5) St. Paul had said that Christ was 
‘born of a woman, born under the law, that He might redeem them 
which were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons. On the Promise and Circumcision see Gen. xii. 1-3, xvii. 
1-14. 

The privileges of the Jews which St. Paul dwells on are as fol- 
lows: (1) Christ has Himself fulfilled the condition of being circum- 
cised: the circumcised therefore must not be condemned. (2) The 
primary object of this was to fulfil the promises made to the Jews 
(cf. Rom. ii. 9, 10). (3) It was only as a secondary result of this 
Messiahship that the Gentiles glorified God. (4) While the bless- 
ing came to the Jews émép dAndeias to preserve God’s consistency, it 
came to the Gentiles émép éAéous for God’s loving-kindness. 

yeyevijcOa, which should be read with NAELP 4 (yeyerv7cGe) ; it was 
altered into the more usual aorist -yevéoOa: (BC DF G), perhaps because it 
was supposed to be co-ordinated with Sofdcas. 

Tas éwayyehias tay watépwy’ cf. ix. 4, 5. 

9. ra Se COvy... S0fdcar. Two constructions are possible for 
these words: (1) they may be taken as directly subordinate to Aeye 
yap (Weiss, Oltr. Go.). The only object in this construction would 
be to contrast tmép eAgous with imép ddnOcias. But the real antithesis 
of the passage is between ScBataoas ras énayyedias and ra eOvn do€d- 
oa: and hence (2) ra 8... vy... d0gdoa should be taken as 
subordinate to eis ré and co-ordinate with BeBadoa (Gif. Mey. 
Lid., Va.). With this construction the point of the passage 
becomes much greater, the call of the Gentiles is shown to be (as 
it certainly was), equally with the fulfilment of the promise to the 
Jews, dependent on the covenant made with Abraham (iv. 11, 12, 
16, 17). 

Kaas yéypawra. The Apostle proceeds, as so often in the 
wat to support his thesis by a series of passages quoted from 
the O. T. 

Sd roGro «.7.A.; taken almost exactly from the LXX of Ps. xvii 
(xviii). 50. In the original David, as the author of the Psalm, is 
celebrating a victory over the surrounding nations: in the Messianic 
application Christ is represented as declaring that among the 
Gentiles, i.e. in the midst of, and therefore together with them, He 
will praise God. ¢£oueroynvoua, ‘I will praise thee’: cf. xiv. 11. 

10. EddpdvOnre «.t.¥.: from the LXX of Deut. xxxii. 43. The 
Hebrew, translated literally, appears to mean, ‘ Rejoice, O ye nations, 
His people.’ Moses is represented as calling on the nations to 
rejoice over the salvation of Israel. St. Paul takes the words as 
interpreted by the LXX to imply that the Gentiles and chosen 
people shall unite in the praise of God. 
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Ih. Aivetre erh.: Ps. cxvi (cxvii). 1. LXX. An appeal to all 
nations to praise the Lord. 


“There are slight variations in the Greek text and in the LXX. For ndvra 
va vy Tov Kipiov C F GL have ray K. x. 7. é. agreeing with the order of 
the LXX. dratwveodrwcay is read by NABCDE Chrys. (90 LXX AN 
alvecérmcay) twawécare by late MSS. with later LXX MSS, 


12. “Eora: 4 pila «.t.X.: from Is. xi. 10, a description of the 
Messianic kingdom, which is to take the place of that Jewish king- 
dom which is soon to be destroyed. The quotation foliows the 
LXX, which is only a paraphrase of the Hebrew; the latter runs 
(RV.) ‘And it shall come to pass in that day, that the root of Jesse, 
which standeth for an ensign of the peoples, unto him shall the 
Gentiles seek.’ 

18. The Apostle concludes by invoking on his hearers a bless- 
ing—that their faith may give them a life full of joy and peace, that 
in the power of the Holy Spirit they may abound in hope. 

6 Geds Tis €Amid0g: cf. ver. 5. The special attribute, as in fact 
the whole of the benediction, is suggested by the concluding words 
of the previous quotation. 

TaoHs Kapas nat eipyjvns. The joy and peace with God which is 
the result of true faith in the Christian’s heart. On elpjvn see i. 7. 


For aAnpaoos (most MSS.) BF G have the curious variant mAnpopopheat. 
B reads év wécy yxdpq «al elpnvp and omits els rd wepicoedew: the pecu- 
liarities of this MS. in the last few verses are noticeable. DEF G omit 
éy 16 moretey. 

The general question of the genuineness of these last two chapters ia 
discussed in the Introduction (§ 9). It will be convenient to mention in 
the course of the Commentary some few of the detailed objections that have 
been made to special passages. In xv. 1-13 the only serious objection is 
that which was first raised by Baur and has been repeated by others since. 
The statements in this section are supposed to be of too conciliatory a 
character; especially is this said to be the case with ver. 8. ‘How can we 
imagine,’ writes Baur, ‘that the Apostle, in an Epistle of such a nature and 
after all that had passed on the subject, would make such a concession to the 
Jewish Christians as to call Jesus Christ a minister of circumcision to confirm 
the promises of God made to the Fathers?’ To this it may be answered 
that that is exactly the point of view of the Epistle. It is brought out most 
clearly in xi. 17-25; it is implied in the position of priority always given to 
the Jew (i. 16; ii. 9, 10); it is emphasized in the stress continually laid on 
the relations of the new Gospel to the Old Testament (ch. iv, &c.), and 
the importance of the promises which were fulfilled (i. 2; ix. 4). Baut’s 
difficulty arose from an erroneous conception of the teaching and position of 
St. Paul. For other arguments see Mangold, Der Romerbrief, pp. 81-100. 


What sect ov party is referred to in Rom. XIV? 


There has been great diversity of opinion as to the persons 
referred to in this section of the Epistle to the Romans, but all 
commentators seem to agree in assuming that the Apostle is 
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dealing with certain special circumstances which have arisen in the 
Church of Rome, and that the weak and the strong represent two 
parties in that Church. 

1. The oldest explanation appears to be that which sees in these 
disputes a repetition of those which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church, as to the same or some similar form of Judaizing practices 
(Orig. Chrys. Aug. Neander, &c.). In favour of this may be 
quoted the earlier portion of the fifteenth chapter, where there is 
clearly a reference to the distinction between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. But against this opinion it is pointed out that such 
Jewish objections to ‘things offered to idols,’ or to meats killed in 
any incorrect manner, or to swine’s flesh, have nothing to do with 
the typical instances quoted, the abstinence altogether from flesh 
meat and from wine (vv. 2, 21). 

2. A second suggestion (Eichhorn) is that which sees in these 
Roman ascetics the influence of the Pythagorean and other heathen 
sects which practised and taught abstinence from meat and wine 
and other forms of self-discipline. But these again will not satisfy 
all the circumstances. These Roman Christians were, it is said, in 
the habit of observing scrupulously certain days: and this custom 
did not, as far as we know, prevail among any heathen sect. 

3. Baur sees here Ebionite Christians of the character repre- 
sented by the Clementine literature, and in accordance with his 
general theory he regards them as representing the majority of 
the Roman Church. That this last addition to the theory is tenable 
seems impossible. So far as there is any definiteness in St. Paul's 
language he clearly represents the ‘strong’ as directing the policy 
of the community. They are told to receive ‘him that is weak in 
faith’; they seem to have the power to admit him or reject him. 
All that he on his side can do is to indulge in excessive criticism. 
Nor is the first part of the theory really more satisfactory. Of 
the later Ebionites we have very considerable knowledge derived 
from the Clementine literature and from Epiphanius (4aer. xxx), 
but it is an anachronism to discover these developments in a period 
nearly two centuries earlier. Nor again is it conceivable that 
St. Paul would have treated a developed Judaism in the lenient 
manner in which he writes in this chapter. 

4. Less objection perhaps applies to the modification of this 
theory, which sees in these sectaries some of the Essene influence 
which probably prevailed everywhere throughout the Jewish world 
(Ritschl, Mey.-W. Lid. Lft. Gif. Oltr.). This view fulfils the 
three conditions of the case. The Essenes were Jewish, they were 
ascetic, and they observed certain days. If the theory is put in the 
form not that Essenism existed as a sect in Rome, which is highly 
improbable, but that there was Fssene influence in the Jewish com- 
munity there, it is possible. Yet if any one compares St. Paul’s 
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language in other Epistles with that which he uses here, he will 
find it difficult to believe that the Apostle would recommend 
compliance with customs which arose, not from weak-minded 
scrupulousness, but from a completely inadequate theory of religion 
and life. Hort (om. and Eph., p. 27 f.) writes: ‘The true origin 
of these abstinences must remain somewhat uncertain: but much 
the most probable suggestion is that they come from an Essene 
element in the Roman Church, such as afterwards affected the 
Colossian Church.’ But later he modified his opinion (/udazstic 
Christianity, p. 128)° ‘There is no tangible evidence for Essenism 
out of Palestine.’ 

All these theories have this in common, that they suppose St. Paul 
to be dealing with a definite sect or body in the Roman Church, 
But as our examination of the Epistle has proceeded, it has become 
more and more clear that there is little or no special reference in 
the arguments. Both in the controversial portion and in the 
admonitory portion, we find constant reminiscences of earlier 
situations, but always with the sting of controversy gone. St. Paul 
writes throughout with the remembrance of his own former expe- 
rience, and not with a view to special difficulties in the Roman 
community. He writes on all these vexed questions, not because 
they have arisen there, but because they may arise. ‘The Church 
of Rome consists, as he knows, of both Jewish and heathen 
Christians. These discordant elements may, he fears, unless wise 
counsels prevail produce the same dissensions as have occurred 
in Galatia or Corinth. 

Hort (Judaistce Christianity, p. 126) recognizes this feature in 
the doctrinal portion of the Epistle: ‘It is a remarkable fact,’ he 
writes, ‘respecting this Epistle to the Romans . . . that while it 
discusses the question of the Law with great emphasis and iulness, 
it does so without the slightest sign that there is a reference to 
a controversy then actually existing in the Roman Church. Unior- 
tunately he has not applied the same theory to this practical 
portion of the Epistle: if he had done so it would have presenied 
just the solution required by all that he notices. ‘There is no 
reference,’ he writes, ‘to a burning controversy.’ ‘The matter is 
dealt with simply as one of individual conscience.’ He contrasts 
the tone with that of the Epistle to the Colossians, All these 
features find their best explanation in a theory which supposes 
that St. Paul’s object in this portion of the Epistle, is the same 
as that which has been suggested in the doctrinal portion. 

If this theory be correct, then our interpretation of the passage 
is somewhat different from that which has usually been accepted, 
and is, we venture to think, more natural. When St. Paul says in 
ver. 3 ‘the weak man eateth vegetables,’ he does not mean that 
there is a special sect of vegetarians in Rome; but he takes 

ad 
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a typical instance of excessive scrupulousness, When again he 
says ‘one man considers one day better than another,’ he does not 
mean that this sect of vegetarians were also strict sabbatarians, but 
that the same scrupulousness may prevail in other matters. When 
he speaks of 6 ¢povav ray iucpav, 6 pi éoblov he is not thinking 
of any special body of people but rather of special types. When 
again in ver. a1 he says: ‘It is good not to eat flesh, or drink 
wine, or do anything in which my brother is offended,’ he does 
not mean that these vegetarians and sabbatarians are also total 
abstainers; he merely means ‘even the most extreme act of self- 
denial is better than injuring the conscience of a brother.’ He had 
spoken very similarly in writing to the Corinthians: ‘ Wherefore, if 
meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for ever- 
more; that I make not my brother to stumble’ (# Cor. viii. 13). It 
is not considered necessary to argue from these words that absti- 
nence from flesh was one of the characteristics of the Corinthian 
sectaries; nor is it necessary to argue in a similar manner here. 

St. Paul is arguing then, as always in the Epistle, from past 
experience. Again and again difficulties had arisen owing to 
different forms of scrupulousness. ‘There had been the difficulties 
which had produced the Apostolic decree ; there were the difficulties 
in Galatia, ‘Ye observe days, and months, and seasons, and years’; 
there were the difficulties at Corinth. Probably he had already in 
his experience come across instances of the various ascetic tenden- 
cies which are referred to in the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles, 
We have evidence both in Jewish and in heathen writers of the 
wide extent to which such practices prevailed. In an age when 
there is much religious feeling there will always be such ideas. 
The ferment which the spread of Christianity aroused would create 
them. Hence just as the difficulties which he had experienced 
with regard to Judaism and the law made St. Paul work out and 
systematize his theory of the relation of Christianity to personal 
righteousness, so here he is working out the proper attitude of the 
Christian towards over-scrupulousness and over-conscientiousness. 
He is not dealing with the question controversially, but examining 
it from all sides. 

And he lays down certain great principles. There is, first of all, 
the fundamental fact, that all these scruples are in matters quite 
indifferent in themselves. Man is justified by ‘faith’; that is 
sufficient. But then all have not strong, clear-sighted faith: they 
do not really think such actions indifferent, and if they act 
against their conscience their conscience is injured. Each man 
must act as he would do with the full consciousness that he is to 
appear before God’s judgement-seat. But there is another side 
to the question. By indifference to external observances we may 
injure another man’s conscience. To ourselves it is perfectly 
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indifferent whether we conform to such an observance or not. Then 
we must conform for the sake of our weak brother. We are the 
strong. We are conscious of our strength. Therefore we must 
yield to others: not perhaps always, not in all circumstances, but 
certainly in many cases. Above all, the salvation of the individual 
soul and the peace and unity of the community must be preserved. 
Both alike, weak and strong, must lay aside differences on such 
oe matters for the sake of that church for which Christ 
ied. 


APOLOGY FOR ADMONITIONS. 


XV. 14-21. These admonitions of mine do not imply that 
I am unacquainted with your goodness and deep spiritual 
knowledge. In writing to you thus boldly I am only 
fulfilling my duty as Apostle to the Gentiles; the priest 
who stands before the aliar and presents to God the Gentile 
Churches (vv. 14-17). 

And this is the ground of my boldness. For I can boast 
of my spiritual labours and gifts, and of my wide activity in 
preaching the Gospel, and that, not where others had done so 
before me, but where Christ was not yet named (vv. 18-21). 


14. The substance of the Epistle is now finished, and there only 
remain the concluding sections of greeting and encouragement. 
St. Paul begins as in i. 8 with a reference to the good report of the 
church. This he does as a courteous apology for the warmth of 
feeling he has exhibited, especially in the last section; but a com- 
parison with the Galatian letter, where there is an absence of any 
such compliment, shows that St. Paul’s words must be taken to 
have a very rea] and definite meaning. 

néne.opar S€: cf. viii. 38, ‘Though I have spoken so strongly it 
does not mean that I am not aware of the spiritual earnestness of 
your church,’ 

aai adris dye wepi Spay, Sr nat adrof: notice the emphasis gained 
by the position of the words. ‘And not I inquire of others to know, 
but J myself, that is, I that rebuke, that accuse you.’ Chrys. 

peoros: cf. Rom. i. 29, where also it is combined with merAnpe- 
peevos, 

wdons yvdcews: ‘our Christian knowledge in its entirety.’ Cf. 
t Cor. xiii. 2 «ad dav Exo epodyreiay cai e184 ra pvornpia wavta cal 
nagay Tiv yooow, xai édy Exo wacay Thy wiotw RTA. yvoou is used for 
the true knowledge which consists in a deep and comprehensive 
grasp of the real principles of Christianity. 
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vs is read by MBP, Clem.-Alex. Jo.-Damasc. It fs omitted by 
AC DEFGL, &c., Chrys, Theodrt. 


dya0wodvns: cf. 2 Thess. i. rz; Gal. v. 92; Eph. v. g; used 
only in the LXX, the N. T. and writings derived from them. 
Generally it means ‘goodness’ or ‘uprightness’ in contrast with 
eoxia, as in Ps. li. (lii.) § qydmnoas xaxiav ixip dyabwotvqy: defined 
more accurately the idea seems to be that derived from dyads of 
active beneficence and goodness of heart. Here it is combined 
with yvrdots, because the two words represent exactly the qualities 
which are demanded by the discussion in chap. xiv. St. Paul 
demands on the one side a complete grasp of the Christian faith 
as a whole, and on the other ‘goodness of heart,’ which may 
prevent a man from injuring the spiritual life of his brother Christians 
by disregarding their consciences. Both these were, St. Paul is 
fully assured, realized in the Roman community. 


Forms in -ovvn are almost all late and mostly confined te Hellenistic 
writers. Inthe N.T. we have éAenuootyn, doxnpootrn, dy.wotry, lepwovvy, 
peyakwotrvn: see Winer, § xvi. 3 8 (p. 118, ed. Moulton). 


Suvdpevor kai GAAHAoug voulerety. Is it laying too much stress on 
the language of compliment to suggest that these words give a hint 
of St. Paul’s aim in this Epistle? He has grasped clearly the 
importance of the central position of the Roman Church and its 
moral qualities, and he realizes the power that it will be for the 
instruction of others in the faith. Hence it is to them above all 
chat he writes, not because of their defects but of their merits. 


It is difficult to believe that any reader will find an inconsistency between 
this verse and i. 11 or the exhortations of chap. xiv, whatever view he may 
hold concerning St. Paul’s general attitude towards the Roman Church. It 
would be perfectly natural in any case that, after rebuking them on certain 
points on which he felt they needed correction, he should proceed to com- 
pliment them for the true knowledge and goodness which their spiritual 
condition exhibited. He could do so because it would imply a true estimate 
of the state of the Church, and it would prevent any offence being taken at 
his freedom of speech. But if the view suggested on chap. xiv. and throughout 
the Epistle be correct, and these special admonitions arise rather from the 
condition of the Gentile churches as a whole, the words gain even more 
point. ‘I am not finding fault with you, I am warning you of dangers 
you may incur, and I warn you especially owing te your prominent and 
important position.’ 


15. rohpynpdétepov. The boldness of which St. Paul accuses 
himself is not in sentiment, but in manner. It was dwd uépovs, ‘in 
part of the Epistle’; vi. 12 ff, 19; viii. 9; xi 17 ff; xii. 3; 
xiii. 3 ff., 13 ff, xiv.; xv. 1, have been suggested as instances. 

érovapiuvijoxey. Wetstein quotes écacroy tyav, eaimep dxpiBas 
eSora, Suws éravapyjcas Botdouas Demosthenes, Phil. 74, 7. The 
ewi seems to soften the expression ‘suggesting to your memory.’ 
St. Paul is not teaching any new thing, or saying anything whick 
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@ properly instructed Christian would not know, but putting more 
clearly and definitely the recognized principles and commands of 
the Gospel. 

Sid thy xdpw thy So0eiody po. On St. Paul’s Apostolic grace 
cf, i. § 80 od eAaBouer xdpw xai dwogroAny: Xii. 3 Adyo yap dad ris 


, 


xapiros ris Sobcions jos. 


It is probably preferable to read roApunporépws (A B, WH.) for reApnpé- 
veEpoy. e TR. adds ddeAdgol after éypaya tyiy against the best authorities 
(NA BC, Boh., Orig. Aug. Chrys.) ; the position of the word varies even in 
MSS. in which it does occur. #é is a correction of the TR. for dwé (N BF 
Jo.-Damasc.). 

16. Aevroupyéy seems to be used definitely and technically as in 
the LXX of a priest. See esp. a Esdras xx. 36 (Neh. x. 37) rois 
lepevan reis Aeroupyovow dy oixp Ocod judy. So in Heb. viii. a of our 
Lord, who is dpyiepevs and ray dyiwy Aesrovpyds: see the note on i. 9. 
Generally in the LXX the word seems used of the Levites as 
opposed to the priests as in a Esdras xx. 39 (Neh. x. 40) eal of 
lepeis wai of Aesrovpyoi, but there is no such idea here. 

tapoupyoivra, ‘ being the sacrificing priest of the Gospel of God.’ 
St. Paul is standing at the altar as priest of the Gospel, and the 
offering which he makes is the Gentile Church. 

lepovpyciv means (1) to ‘ perform a sacred function,’ hence (3) especially 
to ‘sacrifice’; and so ra lepovpyf0evra means ‘the slain victims’; and then 
(3) te be a priest, to be one who performs sacred functions. Its con- 
struction is two-fold: (1) it may take the accusative of the thing sacrificed ; 
so Bas. és Ps. cxv wai lepovpynow oo ri rijs alvécews Ovciav; or (2) 
lepovpyeiy 7: may be put for lepoupydsy tivos elvas (Galen, ds Theriaca pvory- 
aoe. lepovpyéy), 80 4 Mace. vii. 8 (v. 1.) rots tepovpyovwras rév vdpov: Greg. 
Naz. lepovpyeiy swrnpiay rivés (see Fri. ad loc. from whom this note is taken). 
4 xpoopopd. With this use of sacrificial language, cf. xii. 2, 2. 

The sacrifices offered by the priest of the New Covenant were not 
the dumb animals as the old law commanded, but human beings, 
the great body of the Gentile Churches, Unlike the old sacrifices 
which were no longer pleasing to the Lord, these were acceptable 
(evmpécdenros, 1 Pet. ii. 5). Those were animals without spot or 
blemish; these are made a pure and acceptable offering by the 
Holy Spirit which dwells in them (cf. viii. 9, 11). 

For the construction of spoodopa cf. Heb. x. 10 #. rob odpares ‘I. Xp. 

17. éxw odv thy xadynow. The ry should be omitted (see below). 
‘I have therefore my proper pride, and a feeling of confidence in 
my position, which arises from the fact that I am a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God.’ St. Paul is defending 
his assumption of authority, and he does so on two grounds: 
(1) His Apostolic mission, 84 ray xdpw ray dobciogy pos, as proved 
by his successful labours (vv. 18-20); (2) the sphere of his 
labours, the Gentile world, more especially that portion of it in 
which the Gospel had not been officially preached. The emphasis 
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therefore is on ¢v Xp. ’L, and 1a mp)s ‘tov Gedy. With xadynow cf. 
iii. 27, 1 Cor. xv. 31; with the whole verse, 2 Cor. x. 13 mpeis de 
ovyt eis Ta Gerpa Kavynodpeba.. . 17 6 d€ Kavxapevos ev Kupio xavyacba. 


The RV. has not improved the text by adding 74» before Kadxnow. The 
combination 8 A LP, Boh., Arm., Chrys., Cyr., Theodrt. is stronger than that 
of BD EF G in this Epistle. C seems uncertain, 


18. 06 ydp to\pjow «.t.A. ‘For I will not presume to mention 
any works but those in which I was myself Christ’s agent for the 
conversion of Gentiles.’ St. Paul is giving his case for the assump- 
tion of authority (xavynors). It is only his own labour or rather 
works done through himself that he cares to mention. But the 
value of such work is that it is not his-own but Christ’s working in 
him, and that it is among Gentiles, and so gives him a right to 
exercise authority over.a Gentile Church like the Roman. 

With rodpgvo.(8 AC DEF GLP, Boh. Harcl., etc.) cf. 2 Cor. 
x. 12; there seems to be a touch of irony in its use here; with 
katetpyéoaro 2 Cor. xii. 12, Rom. vii. 13, &c.; with Ady@ xai épye, 
‘in speech or action,’ 2 Cor. x. 11. 

19. év Suvdper onpetwv x.t.d.: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 12 7a per onueia Tod 
dtroorddov Kareipyactn év dpiv ev macy bmopovn, onueiors Te Kai Tépace Kat 
dvvdueou: Heb. ii. 4 ovvemipaprupodvros tai Qeod anpeiois Te Kat Tépace 
kat qotkidas Suvdyeot cat Tlveypatos “Ayiov pepicmois Kata thy avTrov 
OéAnow: 1 Cor. xii. 28. 


The combination onpeta wat répara is that habitually used throughont the 
N. T. to express what are popularly called miracles. Both words have the 
same denotation, but different connotations. tépas implies anything mar- 
vellous or extraordinary in itself, onuetoy represents the same event, but 
viewed not as an objectless phenomenon but as a sign or token of the agency 
by which it is accomplished or the purpose it is intended to fulfil. Often 
a third word Suvdpes is added which implies that these ‘works’ are the 
exhibition of more than natural power. Here St. Paul varies the expres- 
sion by saying that his work was accomplished in the power of signs and 
wonders; they are looked upon as a sign and external exhibition of the 
Apostolic xapis. See Trench, Miraeles xci 3 Fri. ad doc, 
» There can be no doubt that St. Paul in this passage assumes that he 

ssesses the Apostolic power of working what are ordinarily called miracles. 
The evidence for the existence of miracles in the Apostolic.Church is two- 
fold: on the one hand the apparently natural and unobtrusive claim made 
by the Apostles on behalf of themselves or others to the power of working 
miracles, on the other.the definite historical narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The two witnesses corroborate one another. Against them it 
might be argued that the ‘standard of evidence was lax, and that the 
mniraculons and non-miraculous were not sufficiently distinguished, But will 
the first argument hold against a personal assertion? and does not the 
narrative of the Acts make it clear that miracles in a perfectly correct sense 
of the word were definitely intended ? 


év Suvdper Mvedpatos “Ayiou: cf. ver. 13, and on the reading here 
see-below. St. Paul’s Apostolic labours are a sign of commission 
because they have been accompanied by a manifestation of more. 
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than natural gifts, and the source of his power is the Holy Spirit 
with which he is filled. 


Fhis secms one of thore passages in which the value of the text of B 

where it is not vitiated by Western influence is conspicuous (cf. iv. 1). It 
reads (alone or with the support of the Latin Fathers) wvedyaros without 
any addition. MLP &c., Orig.-lat. Chrys, &c., add @<o0, ACD F G Boh. 
Vulg. Arm., Ath. &e. read dyiov, Both were corrections of what scerocd an 
unfinished expression. 

Grd ‘lepovcahtp nal ninhy péyps rod "IAdupixos. These words 
have caused a considerable amount of discussion. 

1. The first question is as to the meaning of xi 

(t) The majority of modern commentators (Fri. Gif. Mey-W.) 
interpret it to mean the country round Jerusalem, as if it were «ai 
roo «icky, and explain it to mean Syria or in a more confined 
sense the immediate neighbourhood of the city. But it may be 

inted out that «vm» in the instances quoted of it in this sense 

Gen. xxxv. §; xli. 48) seems invariably to have the article. 

(2) It may be suggested therefore that it is better to take it as 
do majority of the Greek commentators and the AV. ‘from 
Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum.’ So Oecumenius cicr@ 
bra oq ri car’ eibciav dddv evOvpnOps, dAKa nara ra méepé and to the 
same effect Chrys. Theodrt. Theophylact. This meaning is exactly 
supported by Xen. Anad. VIL. i. 14 kai nérepa dua roi lepod bpove dé 
wopeieobas, % nimhy Bi pdons rhs Opens, and substantially by Mark 
vi. 6 


2. It has also been debated whether the words ‘as far as Illyria’ 
include or exclude that country. The Greek is ambiguous; 
certainly it admits the exclusive use. péxps Oardoons can be used 
clearly as excluding the sea. As far as regards the facts the narra- 
tive of the Acts (ra pépn éxeiva Acts xx. 2; cf. Tit. iil. 12) suggests 
that St. Paul may have preached in Illyria, but leave it uncertain. 
A perfectly tenable explanation of the words would be that if 
Jerusalem were taken as one limit and the Eastern boundaries 
of Illyria as the other, St. Paul had travelled over the whole of 
the intervening district, and not merely confined himself to the 
direct route between the two places, Jerusalem and Illyria in fact 
represent the limits. 

if this be the interpretation of the passage it is less important to 
fix the exact meaning of the word Illyria as used here ; but a passage 
in Strabo seems to suggest the idea which was in St. Paul’s mind 
when he wrote. Strabo, describing the Egnatian way from the 
Adriatic sea-coast, states that it passes through a portion of 
lyria before it reaches Macedonia, and that the traveller along it 
has the Illyrian mountains on his left hand. St. Paul would have 
followed this road as far as Thessalonica, and if pointing Westward 
be had asked the names of the mountain region and of the peoples 
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inhabiting it, he would have been told that it was ‘Illyria.’ The 
term therefore is the one which would naturally occur to him as 
fitted to express the limits of his journeys to the West (Strabo vii. 


7: 4). 


The word Illyria might apparently be ased at this period in two senses. 
(1) As the designation of a Roman province it might be used for what was 
otherwise called Dalmatia, the province on the Adriatic sea-coast north _ 
of Macedonia and west of Thrace. (2) Ethnically it would mean the 
country inhabited by Illyrians, a pertion of which was included in the Roman 

ovince of Macedonia. In this sense it is used in Appian, ///yrica 1, 73 

os. Bell. Jad. U1. xvi. 4; and the passage ef Strabo quoted above. 


met\npwxdvar Td edayyévoy Tod Xprorod: cf. Col. i. 25 he eyerdune 
€y@ Sudxovos cata THy oikovopiay Tov Geod thy Sobciody pos eis Ypas, wAne 
paoas tov Adyov rod od. In both passages the meaning is to ‘fulfil,’ 
‘carry out completely,’ and so in the AV. ‘to fully preach.’ In 
what sense St. Paul could say that he had done this, see below. 

20. odrw Se rAot podpevoy a.t.d. introduces a limitation of the 
statement of the previous verses. Within that area there had been 
places where he had not been eager to preach, since he cared only 
to spread the Gospel, not to compete with others. ovre is ex- 
plained by what follows. quAoripovpevov (x Thess. iv. 11; 2 Cor. 
v. 9) means to ‘strive eagerly,’ having lost apparently in late Greek 
its primary idea of emulation. See Field, Oszum Norv. iii. p. 100, 
who quotes Polyb. i. 83; Diod. Sic. xii. 46; xvi. 49; Plut. Vii. 
Caes. liv. 

évoudoby: ‘so named as to be worshipped.’ Cf. s Tim. ii. 19; 
Isa. xxvi. 13; Amos Vi. 10. 

GANSrprov OeweAvov. For dddérpio» cf. 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. St. Paul 
describes his work (1 Cor. iii. 10) as laying a ‘foundation stone’: 
@s aois dpxirexrwy Oeuedcov Enea’ aGAdos 8é emorxodopet: and so 
generally the Church is built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20). 

21. &AAd Kalds yéypawtas. St. Paul describes the aim of his 
mission (the limitations of which he has just mentioned) in words 
chosen from the O.T. The quotation which follows is taken 
verbally from the LXX of Isa. lii. 15, which differs but not es- 
sentially from the Hebrew. The Prophet describes the astonish- 
ment of the nations and kings at the suffering of the servant of 

ehovah. ‘That which hath not been told them they shall see.’ 

he LXX translates this ‘those to whom it was not told shall see,’ 
and St. Paul taking these words applies them (quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the original) to the extension of the knowledge 
of the true Servant of Jehovah to places where his name has not 
been mentioned. 


Verses 19-21, or rather a portion of them (Gore pe . . . Adda), are still 
objected to by commentators (as by Lipsius) who recognise the futility of 
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the objections to the chapter as a whole. In a former case (xi. 8-10) the 
clumsiness of an excision suggested by Lipsius was noticed and here he has 
mot been any happier. He omits ver. 20, but keeps the quotation in ver. 21, 
yet this quotation is clearly suggested by the preceding words oby Sov 
évopuacdn Xporés. It would be strange if an interpolator were to make the 
sequence of thought more coherent. 

he general objections to the passage seem to be— 

(1) It is argued that St. Paul had never preached im Jerusalem, nor would 
have been likely to mention that place as the starting-point of his mission ; 
that these words therefore are a ‘concession made to the Jewish Chris 
tians,’ and hence that the chapter is a result of the same conciliation ten- 
dency which produced the Acts. Most readers would probably be satisfied 
with being reminded that according to the Acts St. Paul had preached in 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 28, 29). But it may be also pointed out that St. Paul 
is merely using the expression Sania Maar to define out the limits within 
which he had preached the Gospel ; while he elsewhere (Rom. xi. 26) speaks 
of Sion as the centre from which the Gospel has gone forth. 

(2) It is asserted that St. Paul had never preached in Illyricum. There 
is some inconsistency in first objecting te the language of this passage 
because it agrees with that of the Acts, and then criticizing it because it 
contains some statement not supported by the same book. But the re- 
ference to Illyricum has been explained above. The passages of the Acts 
quoted clearly leave room for St. Paul having preached in districts inhabited 
by Illyrians. He would have done so if he had gone along the Egnatian 
way. But the words do not necessarily mean that he had been in Illyria, 
and it is quite possible to explain them in the sense that he had preached 
as far as that province and no further. In no case do they contain any 
statement inconsistent with the genuineness of the passage. 

(3) It is objected that St. Paul could in ne sense ase such a phrase as 
sendnpwkéva: To evayyéuov. But by this expression he does not mean that 
he had preached in every town or village, but only that everywhere there were 
centres from which Christianity could spread. His conception of the duties 
of an Apostle was'that he should found churches and leave to others te 
build on the foundation thus laid (1 Cor. iii. 7, 10). As a matter of fact 
within the limits laid down Christianity had been very widely preached. 
There were churches throughout all Cilicia (Acts xv. 42), Galatia, and 
Phrygia (Gal. i. 1; Acts xviii. 23). The three years’ residence in Ephesus 
implied that that city was the centre of missionary activity extending through- 
out all the province of Asia (Acts xix. 10) even to places not visited by 
St. Paul himself (Col. ii. 1). Thessalonica was early a centre of Christian 
propaganda (1 Thess. £ 7, 8; iv. 10), and later St. Paul again spent some 
time there (Acts xx. 3). The Second Epistle to the Corinthians contains in 
the greeting the words ety rois dylos waos roils otow by bp Tp 'Axal 
showing that the 1 residence at Corinth had again produced a wide 
extension of the Gospel. As far as the Adriatic coast St. Paul might well 
have considered that he had fulfilled his mission of preaching the Gospel, 
and the great Egnatian road he had followed would lead him straight te 
Rome. 


(4) A difficulty is found in the words ‘that I may not build om another 
man’s foundation,’ It is said that St. Paul bas just expressed his desire to 
go to Rome, that in fact he this desire constantly (i. 5, 13; xii. 3; 
xv. 15), bat that here he states that he does not wish to build on another man’s 
foundation ; how then it is asked could he wish to go to Rome where there 
was already a church!- But there is no evidence that Christianity had been 
officially or systematically preached there (Acts xxviii. 22), and only a small 
community was in existence, which had grown up chiefly as composed of 
settlers from other places. Moreover, St. Paul specially says that it is for 
the sake of mutual grace and encouragement that he wishes to go there; he 
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implies that he does mot wish te stay long, but desires to press ow farthe: 
westward (ver. 34). 


THE APOSTLE’S PLANS. 


XV. 22-88. I have been these many times hindered from 
coming to you, although I have long eagerly desired it. Now 
T hope I may accomplish my wish in the course of a journey 
to Spain. But not immediately. I must first take to Feru- 
salem the contributions sent thither by Macedonia and 
Achaia—a generous gift, and yet but a just recompense for 
the spiritual blessings the Gentile Churches have received 
from the Fews. When this mission ts accomplished I hope 
I may come to you on my way to Spain (wv. 22-29). 

Meantime I carnestly ask your prayers for my own 
personal safety and that the gifts I bear may be received by 
the Church. I shall then, if God will, come to you with 
a light heart, and be refreshed by your company. May the 
God of peace make His peace to light upon you (vv. 30-33). 


22. 88 xai. The reason why St. Paul had been so far prevented 
from coming to Rome was not the fear that he might build on 
another man’s foundation, but the necessity of preaching Christ in 
the districts through which he had been travelling; now there was 
no region untouched by his apostolic labours, no further place for 
action in those districts. évexomrduny: Gal. v, 7; 1 Th. ii 18; 
a Pet. iii. 7. 

7a wodhd, ‘these many times,’ i.e. all the times when I thought 
of doing so, or had an opportunity, as in the RV.; not, as most 
commentators, ‘for the most part’ (Vulg. plerumgue). modddxs, 
which is read by Lips. with BDEFG, is another instance of 
Western influence in B. 

23. vuvi 82 pyxér tréwov éxwv, ‘seeing that I have no longer 
opportunity for work in these regions.’ rémoy, as in xii. 19, q.v.; 
Eph. iv. 27; Heb. xii. 17, ‘opportunity,’ ‘scope for action.” «Aluacs, 
‘tracts’ or ‘regions’ (2 Cor. xi. 10; Gal.i. a1; often in Polybius). 

émmofiay does not occur elsewhere; but ézurodeiy (Rom. i. 155 
a Cor. v. 3; ix. 14; Phil. i. 8; ii. 36; 1 Th. iii. 6; 2 Tim. i. 4; 
James iv. §; 4 Pet. ii. 2) and émd6nou (2 Cor. vii. 7, 11) are not 
uncommon, On its signification, ‘a longing desire,’ see on i. 11. 

txavav: a very favourite word in the Acts of the Apostles (ix. 23; 
xviii. 18, &c.). ‘It is likely enough that St. Paul’s special interest 
in the Christian community at Rome, though hardly perhaps his 
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knowledge of it, dates from his acquaintance with Aquila and 
Priscilla at Corinth. This was somewhere about six years before 
the writing of the Epistle to the Romans, and that interval would 
perhaps suffice to justify his language about having desired to visit 
them ad ixavéy éray (a rather vague phrase, but not so strong as 
the dé mokAéy éray, which was easily substituted for it)’ Hort, 
Rom. and Eph. p. 13. 


For émmoGiay 52 Zxew Western authorities (D F G) read éxw, am attempt 

to correct the grammar of the sentence. favdy, read by BC 37. 59. 71, 

Jo.-Damasc., is probably right for woAAd@v, which is supported by all other 

authorities and is read by R.V. 

24. In this verse the words éAevoouat mpds twas, which are inserted 
by the TR. after Eraviay, must be omitted on conclusive manuscript 
evidence, while yap must as certainly be inserted after eArifw. 
These changes make the sentence an anacolouthon, almost exactly 
resembling that in v. 12 ff., and arising from very much the same 
causes. St. Paul does not finish the sentence because he feels that 
he must explain what is the connexion between his visit to Spain 
and his desire to visit Rome, so he begins the parenthesis éAnifw yap. 
Then he feels he must explain the reason why he does not start at 
once; he mentions his contemplated visit to Jerusalem and the 
purpose of it. This leads him so far away from the original 
sentence that he is not able to complete it; but in ver. 28 he 
resumes the main argument, and gives what is the logical, but not 
the grammatical, apodosis (cf. v. 18). 

és Gy wopedwpasr. The os a is temporal: cf. Phil. ii. 23; 1 Cor. 
xi. 34: on this latter passage Evans, in Speaker's Comm. p. 328, 
writes: ‘WhenI come: rather according as I come: the presence of 
the dy points to uncertainty of the time and of the event: for this 
use comp. Aesch. Zum. 33 pavrevopas yap ws dv jyyirat beds.’ 

mpovenpOqvas: x Cor. xvi. 6, 14; 2 Cor. i. 16; need not mean 
more than to be sent forward on a journey with prayers and good 
wishes. The best commentary on this verse is ch. i. 18 ff. 

Lipsius again strikes out vv. 23, 24 and below in ver. 28 3¢ ipav 
eis tv Snaviav—a most arbitrary and unnecessary proceeding. 
The construction of the passage has been explained above and is 
quite in accordance with St. Paul’s style, and the desire to pass 
further west and visit Spain is not in any way inconsistent with 
the desire to visit Rome. The existence of a community there 
did not at all preclude him from visiting the city, or from 
preaching in it; but it would make it less necessary for him to 
remain long. On the other hand, the principal argument against 
the genuineness of the passage, that St. Paul never did visit Spain 
(on which see below ver. 28), is most inconclusive; a forger would 
never have interpolated a passage in order to suggest a visit to 
Spain which had never taken place. But all such criticism iails 
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absolutely to realize the width and boldness of St. Paul’s schemes. 
He must carry the message of the Gospel ever further. Nothing 
will stop him but the end of his own life or the barrier of the 
ocean. 

25. St. Paul now mentions a further reason which will cause 
some delay in his visit to Rome, and his missionary journey to 
Spain. 

ieee toig dytog: cf. 2 Cor. viii. 4 rv xowaviay ris Staxovias 
ris els rods dyiovs. The expression ‘ministering to the saints’ has 
become almost a technical expression in St. Paul for the contribu- 
tions made by the Gentile Christians to the Church at Jerusalem. 

26. ed8dxncav implies that the contribution was voluntary, and 
made with heartiness and good-will: see on Rom. x. 1 (evdoxia) ; 
1 Cor. i. 31; Gal. i. 15. 

noweviay: of a collection or contribution 3 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13 
dxddérnrs rhs xowevias els airovs cal els aavras and xoweriy Rom 
xii, 13 rais xpelacs rey dyiwv nowevourres, 

wrwxods: cf. Gal. ii. 10 pdvov trav wroxér ba prnpovevoper, On 
the poor Christians at Jerusalem see James ii. 2 ff.; Renan, Ast 
des Origines, &c. vol. iv. ch. 3. In Jerusalem the Sadducees, who 
were the wealthy aristocracy, were the determined opponents of 
Christianity, and there must have been in the city a very large 
class of poor who were dependent on the casual employment and 
spasmodic alms which are a characteristic of a great religious 
centre. The existence of this class is clearly implied in the 
narrative at the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. There 
was from the very first a considerable body of poor dependent on 
the Church, and hence the organization of the Christian community 
with its lists (1 Tim. v. 19) and common Church fund (dxé res 
nowod Ign. Ad Polyc. iv. 3) and officers for distributing alms (Acts 
vi. 1-4) must have sprung up very early. 

27. edSéxnoov «7.4. St. Paul emphasizes the good-will with 
which this contribution was made by repeating the word ev3éencay; 
he then points out that in another sense it was only the repayment 
of a debt. The Churches of the Gentiles owed all the spiritual 
blessings they enjoyed to that of Jerusalem, ‘from whom is Christ. 
according to the flesh,’ and they could only repay the debt by 
ministering in temporal things. 

Wvevparimots... gapxixois. Both are characteristically Pauline 
words, 4 Cor, ix. 18 ef jets Spiv rd mvevparind doneipaper, péya el 
fucis dud» ra caprind Oeplooue; eapmxois is used without any bad 
association. 

éxowevnsev. The word so:vevde, of which the meaning 1s of course ‘ to 
be a sharer or participator in,’ may be used either of the giver or of the 
receiver, The giver shares with the receiver by giving contributions, so Rom, 


xii. 13 (quoted om ver. 26); the receiver with the giver by receiving contri- 
ions, so here. The normal construction in the N.T. is as here with the 
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dative : once (Heb. ii. 14) ft is used with the genitive, and this construction is 
ame e Or OTuk wd 6 ig 


The contributions for the poor in Jerusalem are mentioned in 
Rom. xv. 26, 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3; 2 Cor. ix. 1 ff; Acts xxiv. 17, and 
form the subject of the ablest and most convincing section in 
Paley’s Horae Paulinae. Without being in any way indebted to 
one another, and each contributing some new element, all the 
different accounts fit and dovetail into one another, and thus imply 
that they are all historical. ‘For the singular evidence which this 
passage affords of the genuineness of the Epistle, and what is more 
important, as it has been impugned, of this chapter in particular, 
vee Paley’s Horae Paulinae, chap. ii. No. 1.’ Jowett, ad Joc., and 
for some further reff. see Introd. § 4. 

28. émredéoas ... chpayrodpevos. St. Paul resumes his argu- 
ment and states his plans after the digression he has just made 
on what lies in the immediate future. With émredéoas (a Pauline 
word), cf. Phil. i. 6; it was used especially of the fulfilment of 
religious rites (Heb. ix. 6 and in classical authors), and coupled 
with Aerovpyjoa above, suggests that St. Paul looks upon these 
contributions of the Gentile communities as a solemn religious 
offering and part of their etxapsoria for the benefits received. 

ehpayiodpevos, ‘having set the seal of authentication on.’ The 
seal was used as an official mark of ownership: hence especially 
the expression ‘the seal of baptism’ (2 Cor. i. 92; Eph. i. 13; 
see on iv. 11). Here the Apostle implies that by taking the con- 
tributions to Jerusalem, and presenting them to the Church, he puts 
the mark on them (as a steward would do), showing that they are 
the fruit to the Church of Jerusalem of those spiritual blessings 
Sones) which through him had gone forth to the Gentile 
worl 

eis thy Inaviay, It has been shown above that it is highly prob- 
able that St. Paul should have desired to visit Spain, and that therefore 
nothing in these verses throws any doubt on the authenticity of the 
chapter as a whole or of any portions of it. A further question 
arises, Was the journey ever carried out? Some fresh light is 
perhaps thrown on the question by Professor Ramsay’s book Zhe 
Church and the Empire. If his arguments are sound, there is 
no reason to suppose that if St. Paul was martyred at Rome 
(as tradition seems to suggest) he must necessarily have suffered 
in what is ordinarily called the Neronian persecution. He might 
have been beheaded either in the later years of Nero’s reign or 
even under Vespasian. So that, if we are at liberty to believe 
that he survived his first imprisonment, there is no need to compress, 
as has been customary, the later years of his missionary activity. 

It is on these assumptions easier to find room for the Spanish 
journey. Have we evidence for it? Dismissing later writers who 
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seem to have had no independent evidence, our authorities are 
reduced to two, the Muratorian Fragment on the Canon, and 
Clement of Rome. We cannot lay much stress on the former; it 
is possible perhaps that the writer had independent knowledge, but 
it is certainly more probable that he is merely drawing a conclu- 
sion, and not quite a correct one, from this Epistle: the words are 
sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spantam proficiscentis. The 
passage in Clement (§ 5) runs as follows: Hatdos tmopovns Bpafcior 
inéderker, Emrds Seopa popécas, puyadevbel’s, AOacbels, kjpvE yevdpevos 
dy re th avato\y Kat ev 77 Bice, Td yevvaiov THs miaTews avTOU KAéos 
AaBev, Scxavoavvynv didakas srov rdv xécpov cal emt rd réppa THs SUTEws 
bay, kat paptupycas emi Trav Hyoupever, ovrws amndAdyn Tod Kdopou Kal 
els rov dyov rérov éxop<vOn. This passage is much stronger, and 
Lightfoot’s note in favour of interpreting the words 16 répya rijs 
ducews as meaning Spain is very weighty; but is it quite certain 
that a Jew, as Clement probably was (according to Lightfoot him- 
self), speaking of St. Paul another Jew would not look upon Rome 
relatively to Jerusalem as the répua ris dicews, ‘the western limit’? 
We in England might for example speak of Athens as being in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. There is also some force in Hilgenfeld’s 
argument that é\éov and paprupnoas should be taken together. For 
these reasons the question whether St. Paul ever visited Spain 
must remain very doubtful. 

29. w\ypdpare: see on xi. 13. St. Paul feels confident that his 
visit to Rome will result in a special gift of Christ’s blessing. He 
will confer on the Church a ydpiopa mvevparimoy, and will in his turn 
be comforted by the mutual faith which will be exhibited. Cf. i. 
IE, 12. 

It has been pointed out how strongly these words make for the 
authenticity and early date of this chapter. No one could possibly 
write in this manner at a later date, knowing the circumstances 
under which St. Paul actually did visit Rome. See also ver. 32 iva 
éy xapa édOav mpds tyas dia OeAnuatos Ceod evvavanatcopas tyir. 


The TR. reads with N° L &ec., Vulg.-clem. Syrr. Arm., Chrys. Theodrt. 
ebdoylas Tod edaryyeAtov voU Xp. The words rod eb, ro¥ should be omitted on 
decisive authority. 


80. The reference to his visit to Jerusalem reminds St. Paul of 
the dangers and anxieties which that implies, and leads him to 
conclude this section with an earnest entreaty to the Roman Chris- 
tians to join in prayers on his behalf. Hort (Rom. and Eph. 
Ppp. 42-46) points out how this tone harmonizes with the dangers 
that the Apostle apprehended (cf. Acts xx. 17-38, xxi. 13, &c.): 
‘We cannot here mistake the twofold thoughts of the Apostle’s 
mind, He is full of eager anticipation of visiting Rome with the 
full blessing of the accomplishment of that peculiar ministration 
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But he is no less full of misgivings as to the probability of escaping 
with his life’ (p. 43). 

5A rijs dydans tod Mvedpaves. That brotherly love which is one 
of the fruits of the Spirit working in us (cf. Gal. v. 22). That 
rvedya is personal is shown by the parallelism with the first clause. 

suvayevicacda.. ‘He breaks off afresh in an earnest entreaty to 
them to join him in an intense energy of prayer, wrestling as it were’ 
(Hort, op. ctf. p. 43). They will as it were take part in the contest 
that he must fight by praying on his behalf to God, for all prayer 
is a spiritual wrestling against opposing powers. So of our Lord’s 
agony in the garden: Luke xxii. 44; Matt. xxvi. 42. Cp. Origen 
ad loc.: Vix enim invenies, ut orant! cutqguam non aliguid inanis et 
alienae cogitationts occurrat, ef intentionem, gua in Deum mens dirt- 
gitur, declinet ac frangat, atque cam per ea quae non competi, rapiat. 
Et tdeo agon magnus est orationis, ut obsistentibus tnimicis, et ora- 
fonts sensum tn diversa rapientibus, fixa ad Deum semper mens siabili 
intentione contendat, ut mertto possit etiam ipse dicere: ceriamen 
bonum certavi, cursum consummate. 

81. The Apostle’s fear is double. He fears the attacks upon 
himself of the unbelieving Jews, to whom more than any other 
Christian teacher he was an object of hatred: and he is not certain 
whether the peace-offering of the Gentile Churches which he was 
bearing to Jerusalem would be accepted as such by the narrow 
Jewish Christians at Jerusalem. How strong the first feeling was 
and how amply justified the Acts of the Apostles show (Acts xx. 3, 
22; xxi. 18). 

In ver. 30 d8eAgol is omitted by B76, Aeth., Chrys. alone, but perha 

correctly. In ver. 31 % 8wpopopla for daxovia, and é» ‘lepoveadijy for eis 1. 

are instances of Western paraphrase shared by B (BD F G). 


$2. But the prayer that the Roman Christians offer for St, Paul 
will also be a prayer for themselves. If his visit to Jerusalem be 
successful, and his peace-offering be accepted, he will come to 
Rome with stronger and deeper Christian joy. ‘After the personal 
danger and the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger 
formed a part’ (Hort) he hopes to find rest in a community as yet 
untroubled by such strife and distraction. 
suvavaratcuper, ‘I may rest and refresh my spirit with you.’ 
Only used here in this sense (but later in Hegesippus ep. Eus. 
H. E. IV. xxii. 2). Elsewhere it is used of sleeping together 
(Is. xi. 6). The unusual character of the word may have been the 
cause of its omission in B and the alteration in some Western MSS. 
(see below). 
There are several variations of reading in this verse: 
(1) SAC, Bob. Arm., Orig.-lat. read éA@dv... euvavanatowyos with 
some variation in the position of éA@dp (after iva &, Boh., Orig.-lat. ; after 
xap@ AC agreeing in this with other authorities). All later MSS. with the 
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Western group read €\6w and insert sal before evyavaratcopos. B is alone in 
having €\@m and omitting svvavaratowpat ipiv, but receives support in the 
reading of some Western authorities; DE read dvoyitw pcb’ iuov, F G dva- 
vy p. v., agreeing with most Latin authorities, refrigerer vobiscum. 

(a) For 8a Oedrjparos @cod (ACLP, Vulg. Syrr. Boh. Arm., Orig.-lat. 
Chrys. Thdrt.), 8 Ambrst. have 3. 0. "Inco Xpiorod, DEF G (with defg), 
fuld. Xptorod "Ijcos, B Kupiov Incot. Lightfoot (Os a fresh Kevision, &c., 
pp. 106 ff.) suggests that the original reading was @eA‘jparos used absolutely 
of the Divine will: ef. Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 12. See also his note on 
Ign. Eph. § 20, Rom. § 1 (where some authorities add ro} @eov, others 
domini), Smyrn. §§ 1, 11. Elsewhere in St. Paul the expression always is 
OéAnua Ocod, except ence, Eph. v. 17 70 0éAnpa tov Kupiov. 


83. & 82 Ocds rijs eipHyns: cf. ver. g. St. Paul concludes his 
request for a prayer with a prayer of his own for them. ‘Peace,’ 
a keynote of the Epistle, is one of his last thoughts. 


AFG and some minuscules omit adufr. On the importanes ascribed te 
this word by some commentators see the Introduction, § 9. 


PERSONAL GREETINGS. 


XVI. 1-16. / commend to you Phoebe our sister. Receive 
her as becometh members of a Christian Church. For she 
has stood by many others, and myself as well (vv. 1, 2). 

Greet Prisca and Aquila. Greet all those whose names 
or persons I know, who ave members of your community 
(vv. 3-16). 


1. ouvicrnps. The ordinary word for to ‘commend,’ ‘introduce’; 
see On iii. 5, a derivative of which appears in the phrase everarixal 
éntorohal (2 Cor. iii. 1; for its use in the later ecclesiastical writings 
see Suicer, Ziesaurus). These letters played a very large part in 
the organization of the Church, for the tie of hospitality (cf. xii. 13), 
implying also the reception to communion, was the great bond 
which united the separate local Churches together, and some pro- 
tection became necessary against imposture. 

oiByv. Nothing is otherwise known of Phoebe, nor can we 
learn anything from the name. She was presumably the bearer of 
this letter, 

Sidxovoy, ‘a deaconess.’ The only place in which this office is re- 
ferred to by name in the N. T, (for 1 Tim. iii. 11, v. 3 ff. cannot be 
quoted). The younger Pliny (Zp. X. xcvi. 8) speaks of mzmsirae: 
quo magis mecessarium credid: ex duabus ancillis, quae ministrae 
dicebantur, quid esseé vers ef per tormenta guaerere. They do not 
appear elsewhere to be referred to in any certain second-century 
writing ; but constant reference to them occurs in the Afostoli 
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Constitutions, in the earlier books under the name of d:deovos (ii. 26 ; 
iii. 15), in the later of &axénoea (viii. 19, 20, 28). Of the exact 
relation of the ‘deaconess’ to the ‘ widows’ (1 Tim. v. 3) it is not 
nece§sary to speak, as we have no sufficient evidence for so early 
a date; it is quite clear that later they were distinct as bodies, and 
that the widows were considered inferior to the deaconesses (Afos/. 
Const. iii. 7); it is probable however that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows. That the reference to 
a ‘deaconess’ is in no sense an anachronism may be inferred both 
from the importance of d:axovia in the early Church, which had quite 
clearly made it necessary for special male officials to be appointed, 
and from the separate and secluded life of women. From the very 
beginning of Christianity—more particularly in fact at the beginning 
—there must have been a want felt for women to perform for 
women the functions which the deacons performed for men. 
Illustrations of this need in baptism, in visiting the women’s 
part of a house, in introducing women to the deacon or bishop, 
may be found in the Afostolcal Constitutions (iii. 15, &c.). So 
much is clear. An office in the Church of this character, we 
may argue on @ priori grounds, there must have been; but an 
order in the more ecclesiastical sense of the term need not have 
existed. @:dxoves is technical, but need hardly be more so than is 
mpooraris in ver. 3. (The arguments of Lucht against the au- 
thenticity of portions of these two verses are examined very fully 
by Mangold, Der Romerbrief und seine geschichtlichen Voraussetsung. 
pp. 136 ff.) 

Tis éxxAynotas Tis dv Keyxpeats. Cenchreae was the port of Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf. During St. Paul’s stay at Corinth that city 
had become the centre of missionary activity throughout all Achaia 
(cf. 2 Cor. i. 1), and the port towards Ephesus, a place where there 
must have been many Jews living, could easily be a centre of the 
Christian Church. Its position would afford particularly an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise by Phoebe of the special duties of hospitality. 

2. dflws tay dylwy, ‘in a manner worthy of the saints,’ i.e. ‘of 
the Church.’ Not only to provide for her wants, but to admit her 
to every spiritual privilege as ‘in the Lord’ 

wpoordris, a ‘succourer’ or ‘helper’; this almost technical 
word is suggested by mapaorjre. It is the feminine form of mpo- 
ordms, used like the Latin patromus for the legal representative of 
the foreigner. In Jewish communities it meant the legal repre- 
sentative or wealthy patron: see Schtirer, Die Gemetnde-Verfas- 
sung, &c., Ins. 31: €N@ade Kerte | rac mpoctatuc | ocioc ezucen | ETH OB 
en erpx | komncic coy, Cf. also C. 7. G. 5361. We also find the word 
used of an office-bearer in a heathen religious association, see 
Foucart, Associations Religieuses. p. 302, Ins, 20, line 34 (= C. 1. G. 
126) Somnuatére 8¢ 6 mpoorarns cai 6 dpxtcpanorns kai 6 ypappareds eal 
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of ranias eal otvdiuos, Here the expression suggests that Phoebe 
was a person of some wealth and position who was thus able 
to act as patroness of a small and struggling community. 

3. Mpicxav wat ’Axd\av. So the MSS. here by preponderating 
authority for IpionAdax.’A. Priscilla is a diminutive for Prisca, and 
both are Roman names. 


In Acts xviii. 3 the reading is “AgvAay ... wal Uploe:ddray yowaina airod, 
in ver. 18 HpiomAdAa wat 'AcdAas; in 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ’AavAas al Upicna (80 
& BM P, Boh., butA C DEFG, &c., Vulg. Syrr. Upiou:AAa) ; in 2 Tim. iv. 19 
Tpicxav sat ”Axvday (by preponderating authority). The fact that Prisca is 
so often mentioned first suggests that she was the more important oi the two. 


4. olrwes ... Tew €autav tpéxnhov «.t.A. probably refers to some 
great danger which they had. run on his behalf. It may have been 
the great tumult at Ephesus, although this was somewhat recent. 
If so the danger then incurred may have been the reason that they 
had left that city and returned for a time to Rome. The special 
reference to the Churches of the Gentiles perhaps arises from the 
fact that, owing to their somewhat nomadic life, they were well 
known to many Christian Churches, 


Aquila and Priscilla. 


The movements ef Aquila and Priscilla have been considered to be so 
complicated as to throw doubts on the authenticity of this section of the 
Epistle, or to suggest that it was addressed not to the Church at Rome, but 
to the Church of Ephesus. 

From Acts xviii. 1, 2 we leam that Aquila was a Jew of Pontus. He and 
his wife Prisca had been compelled to leave Rome in §2 A.D. by the decree 
of Claudius, They retired to Corinth, where they first became acquainted 
with St. Paul. With him they went to Ephesus, where they remained some 
time ; they were there when the first Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
and had a church in their house (dowa(eras tuds dv Kupig wodAd ’AxvAas 
wal Upicna ov 7p nar’ olkovy abr&y éxxdyaig 1 Cor. xvi. 19). This Epistle 
was written probably about twelve months before the Epistle to the 
Romans. Ina Tim. iv. 19, written in all probability at least cight years 
later, they appear again at Ephesus. 

Now, is not the life ascribed to them too nomadic? And is not the 
coincidence of the church in their house remarkable? The answer is that 
a nomadic life was the characteristic of Jews at that day, and was certainly 
x characteristic of Aquila and Priscilla (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 299, and 
Renan, Les Apédtres, pp.96, 97, Zahn, Skézzen, p.169). We know that although 
Aquila was a Jew of Pontus, yet he and his wife lived, within the space of 
a few years, at Rome, at Corinth, and at Ephesus. Is it then extremely 
improbable that they should travel in after years, probably for the sake of 
their business?’ And if it were so, would they not be likely to make their 
house, wherevér they were, a place in which Christians could meet together? 

On @ priort grounds we cannot argue against the possibility of these 
changes. Are there any positive arguments for connecting them with the 
Roman Church? De Rossi, in the course of his archaeological investigations, 
has suggested two traces of their influence, both of which deserve investi 
gation. 
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(i) Amongst the older churches of Rome is one on the Aventine bearing 
the name of St, Prisca, which gives a title to one of the Roman Cardinals. 
Now there is considerable evidence for connecting this with the names of 
Aqfiila and Priscilla. In the Ziter Pontificalis, in the life of Leo TI 
(795-816), it is described as the ‘titulus Aquilae et Priscae’ (Duchesne, 
£2. Pont. TI. p. 20); in the legendary Acts of St. Prisca (which apparently 
date from the tenth century) it is stated that the body of St. Prisca was 
translated from the place on the Ostian road where she had been buried, and 
transferred to the birch of St. Aquila and Prisca on the Aventine (Acéa 
Sanctorum, Jan. Tom. ii. p. 187 e¢ deduxerunt ipsam ad urbem Romam 
cum hymwmis et casticis spiritualibus, tuxta Arcum Romanum tn ecclesia 
sanctoreem Martyrum Aquilae et Priscae), and the tradition is put very 
clearly in an inscription apparently of the tenth century which formerly 
stood ever the door of the church (C. /vs. Christ. ii. p. 443): 


Haec domus est Aquilae seu Priscae Virginis Almae 
Quos lupe Paule tuo ore vehis domino 

Hic Petre divint Tribuebas fercula verbi 
Sepiss hocce loco sacrificans domino. 


age later testimonies are referred to by De Rossi, but they need not here 
cited. 

For the theory that this church is on the site of the house of Prisca and 
Aguila, De Rossi finds additional support in a bronze diploma found in 1776 
in the garden of the church bearing the name of G. Marius Pudens Cor- 
nelianus: for in the legendary Acts of Pudens, Pudenziana, and Praxedis, 
Priscilla is stated to have been the mother of Pudens (Acta Sanct. Mai. 
Tom. iv. p. 297), and this implies some connexion between the names of 
Aquila and Priscilla and the family of Pudens. 

The theory is a plausible one, but will hardly at present stand examination. 
In the first place the name of Aquila and Priscilla (or Prisca) is not the 
oldest borne by the church; from the fourth to the eighth century it seems 
always to have been the tetss/us S. Priscae (see Leber Pontificalis, ed. 
Duchesne, i. 501, 517%), and although the origin of this name is itself 
doubtful, it is hardly likely that if the locality had borne the name of Aquila 
and Priscilla, that name would first have been lost and then revived. It is 
much more probable that the later name is an attempt to connect the biblical 
account with this spot and to explain the origin of the name of Prisea. 

Nor is the second piece of evidence of any greater weight. The acts of 
Pudens and his daughters, supposed to be narrated by the person called 
St. Pastor, who was a contemporary of Pius the bishop and addressed his 
letters to Timothy, are clearly legendary, and little or no stress can be laid 
on the mention of Priscilla as the mother of Pudens. The object of the Acta 
is in fact to invent a history for martyrs whose names were known, and who 
were for some reason grouped together. But why were they thus grouped ? 
The reason probably is given in the statement at the end, that they were 
buried in the cemetery of Priscilla. These names would probably be found 
in the fourth century in that cemetery, attached to graves close to one 
another, and would form the groundwork of the 4cfa. There may still be 
zome connexion between the names, which may or may not be discovereu, 
but there is not at present any historical evidence for connecting the ¢2z/sss 
St. Priscae with the Aquila and Priscilla of the N.T. (see de Rossi, Zew/. 
Asch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 5 (1867), p. 45 ff.) 

(ii) A second line of argument seems more fruitful. The explorations of 
De Rossi in the Coemeterium Priscillae, outside the Porta Salaria, have 
resulted in the discovery that as the Cocmetertum Domitillae starts from 
a burying-place of Domitilla and her family, so that of Priscilla originates in 
the burying-place of Acilius Glabrio and other members of the Acilian gens. 
This seems to corroborate the statement of Dio Cassius (ixvii. 14) that the 
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Acilius Glabrie who was consul with Trajan in A.D. 91 was a Christian and 
died as such, and implies that Christianity had penetrated into this as into 
other leading Roman families. Now the connexion with the subject immediately 
before us is as follows. The same researches have shown that a name of 
the females of the Acilian gens is Priscilla or Prisca. For instance, im one 
inscription we read : 
i” ACILIUS V..... 
Cc. Vv. 
PRISCILLA ..C€ 


Aquila was a Jew of Pontus: how then does it happen that his wife, if not 
he himself, bore a Roman name? The answer seems to be suggested by 
these discoveries. They were freedmen of a member of the Acilian gens, 
as Clemens the Roman bishop was very probably the freedman of Flavius 
Clemens. The name Prisca or Priscilla would naturally come to an ad- 
herent of the family. The origin of the name Aquila is more doubtful, but 
it too might be borne by a Roman freedman. If this suggestion be correct, 
then both the names of these two Roman Christians and the existence of 
Christianity in a leading Roman family are explained. 

Two other inseriptions may be quoted, as perhaps of interest. The first 
is clearly Christian : 

AQUILIAE PRISCAE IN PACE 


The second C. /. Z. vi. 12273 may be go. The term Renate might suggest 
that it is but also might be Mithraic: 


D. M. 

AQUILIA - RENATA 
QVAE-V-A-N... 
SE - VIVA - POSVIT - SIBI 
CVRANTE - AQVILIO - IVSTO 
ALVMNO - ET + AQVILIO 
PRISCO - FRATRE 


The argument is not demonstrative, but seems to make the retura of 
Aquila and Priscilla to Rome, and their permanent connexion with the 
Roman Church, probable. See De Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iv. 
No. 6 (1888-9), p. 129 Aguila e Prisca et gli Actlit Glabrioni. 

Dr. Hort (Rom. and Eph. pp. 12-14), following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 417), points out that it is a curious fact 
that in four out of the six places in which the names occur that of the wife is 
the first mentioned. He connects the name with the cemetery of St. Prisca, 
and suggests that Prisca was herself a member of some distinguished Roman 
family. He points out that only Aquila is called a Jew from Pontus, not 
his wife. There is nothing inconsistent in this theory with that of the 
previous argument; and if it be trae much is explained. It may however be 
suggested that for a noble Roman lady to travel about with a Jewish husband 
engaged in mercantile or even artisan work is hardly probable; and that the 
theory which sees im them freed members of a great household is perhaps 
the most probable. 


5. wat thy xar’ ofkoy adrav éxxdyolay. There is no decisive 
evidence until the third century of the existence of special buildings 
used for churches. The references seem all to be to places in 
private houses, sometimes very probably houses of a large size. In 
the N.T. we have first of all (Acts xii. 12) the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, where many were collected together and praying 
Col. iv. 1§ dowdeacde robs dy Aaodixcig ddeAgovs, nal Nopopav, wal rip 
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zat’ olxoy abréy éxxAnoiay: Philemon 2 eal rg rar’ olkdy cov éxxdyoig : 
besides 1 Cor. xvi. 19. At a later date we have Clem. Recog. x. 71 
Theophilus, domus suae ingentem bastlicam ecclestae nomine consecraret: 
De Rossi, Roma Soft. i. p. 209 Collegium quod est in domo Sergtae 
Paulinae. So in Rome several of the oldest churches appear to 
nave been built on the sites of houses used for Christian worship. 
So perhaps San Clemente is on the site of the house of T. Flavius 
Clemens the consul (see Lightfoot, Clement. p. 94). 

There is no reason to suppose that this Church was the meeting- 
place of all the Roman Christians; similar bodies seem to be 
implied in wv. 14,15. We may compare Acta lustind Martyris § 2 
(Ruinart) where however the speaker is of course intentionally 
vague: Quaesivit Pracfectus, quem in locum Christiant conventrent. 
Cui respondit Iustinus, co unumquemque conventre que vellet ac posset. 
An, ingutt, existimas omnes nos in eumdem locum convenire solitos ? 
Minime res tla se habet... Tune pracfectus: Age, inguit, dicas, 
quem in locum conventatis, ef discipulos tuos congreges. Respondti 
lustinus: Ego prope domum Martini cutusdam, ad balneum cogno- 
mento Timiotinum, hactenus manst. 

*Ewaiveros. Of him nothing is known: the name is not an un- 
common one and occurs in inscriptions from Asia Minor, C. Z. G, 
2953 (from Ephesus), 3903 (from Phrygia). The following in- 
scription from Rome is interesting, C./.Z. vi. 17171 DIS- MAN | 
EPAENETI (sic) | EPAENETI.F | EPHESIO | T- MVNIVS | PRIS- 
CIANVS | AMICO SVO. 

dmapx} Tis “Acias: i.e. one of the first converts made in the 
Roman province of Asia: cp. 1 Cor. xvi. 15 ot8are rip olxiay Srepava, 
bre éorivy amapyy THs ’Ayatas, cal eis Bsaxoviay rois dyiow éra£ay éavrovs. 
On the importance of first converts see Clem. Rom. § xlii xara yopas 
ovy kai wheats Knpvooortes Kabioravoy ras anapyxas altar, Soxipacarres TE 
nvevpart, els emcoxdmeus xal diaxdvous ray peANdvT@OY moTEvELY, 

This name caused great difficulty to Renan, ‘What! had all the 
Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ ‘All’ when analyzed is 
found to mean three persons of whom two had been residents at 
Rome, and the third may have been a native of Ephesus but is 
only said to have belonged to the province of Asia (cf. Lightfoot, 
Biblical Essays, p. 301). How probable it was that there should 
be foreigners in Rome attached to Christianity may be illustrated 
from the Acts of Justin which were quoted in the note on an 
earlier portion of the verse. These give an account of the 
martyrdom of seven persons, Justin himself, Charito, Charitana, 
Euelpistus, Hierax, Liberianus, and Paeon. Of these Justin we 
know was a native of Samaria, and had probably come to Rome 
from Ephesus, Euelpistus who was a slave of the Emperor was 
a native of Cappadocia, and Hierax was of Iconium in Phrygia 
This was about roo years later. 
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*Aotas is supported by preponderating authority (* ABCDFG, Vulg. 
Boh, Arm, Ae Orig.-lat. Jo.-Damasc. Ambrst.) against ’Ayalas (LP &c., 
Syrr., Chrys. Theodrt.). 

For the idea of illustrating this chapter from inscriptions we are of course 
indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s able article on Caesar’s household (PAzlippians, 
p.169). Since that paper was written, the appearance of a portion of vol. vi. 
of the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, that, namely, containing the inscriptions 
of the city of Rome, has both provided us with more extensive material and 
also placed it in a more convenient form for reference. We have therefore 
gone over the ground again, and either added new illustrations or given 
references to the Latin Corvfws for inscriptions quoted by Lightfoot from 
older collections. Where we have not been able to identify these we have 
not, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to repeat his references. 
A large number of these names are found in Columbaria containing the 
monuments and ashes of members of the imperial household during the first 
century: these special collections are kept together in the Corpus (vi. 3926- 
8397). There is also a very large section devoted to other names belong- 
ing to the domus Augusté (vi. 8398-9101). A complete use of these 
materials will not be possible until the publication of the Zdices to vol. vi. 
For a discussion of the general bearing of these references, see Introduction, 


§ 9. 

6. Maptay (which is the correct reading) may like Mapp be 
Jewish, but it may also be Roman. In favour of the latter alter- 
native in this place it may be noticed that apparently in other cases 
where St. Paul is referring to Jews he distinguishes them by calling 
them his kinsmen (see on ver. 7). The following inscription from 
Rome unites two names in this list, C. /.Z. vi. 22223 D-M-| 
MARIAE | AMPLIATAE cef.; the next inscription is from the house- 
hold, ib. 4394 MARIAE: M-L+ XANTHE | NYMPHE: FEC - DE: SVO. 

Htis WOAAd exonlacey eis Suds. This note is added, not for the 
sake of the Roman Church, but as words of praise for J/arta 
herself. 


Mapiay is read by A BC P, Boh. Arm. ; Mapdp by SD EF GL, &c., Chrys. 
The evidence for eis buds, which is a difficult reading, is preponderating 
(RABCP, Syrr. Boh.), and it is practically supported by the Western 
group (D EF G, Vulg.), which have & tyiv. The correction els judas is read 
by L, Chrys. and later authorities. 


9. ’AvSpévunov: a Greek name found among members of the 
imperial household. The following inscription contains the names 
of two persons mentioned in this Epistle, both members of the 
household, C. Z, Z. vi. 5326 DIS - MANIBVS | C. JVLIVS - HERMES 
VIX - ANN XXXIII-M-V | DIEB- XIII | C- IVLIVS - ANDRONICVS 
CONLIBERTVS - FEC | BENE- MERENTI- DE- SE: see also §325 and 
11626 where it is the name of a slave. 

*louviay ; there is some doubt as to whether this name is mas- 
culine, “Iovvias or “Iovmds, a contraction of Junianus, or feminine 
Junia. Junia is of course a common Roman name, and in that 
case the two would probably be husband and wife; Junias on the 
other hand is less usual as a man’s name, but seems to re- 
present a form of contraction common in this list, as Patrobaa 
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Hermas, Olympas. If, as is probable, Andronicus and Junias are 
included among the Apostles (see below) then it is more probable 
that the name is masculine, although Chrysostom does not appear 
to consider the idea of a female apostle impossible: ‘And indeed 
to be apostles at all is a great thing. But to be even amongst 
these of note, just consider what a great encomium this is! But 
they were of note owing to their works, to their achievements. 
Oh! how great is the devotion of this woman, that she should be 
even counted worthy of the appellation of apostle !’ 

rods guyyeveis pou. St. Paul almost certainly means by ‘kinsmen,’ 
fellow-countrymen, and not relations, The word is used in this 
sense in ix. 3, and it would be most improbable that there should 
be so many relations of St. Paul amongst the members of a distant 
Church (vv. 7, 11) and also in Macedonia (ver. 21); whereas it is 
specially significant and in accordance with the whole drift of the 
Epistle that he should specially mention as: his kinsmen those 
members of a Gentile Church who were Jews. 

gai ouvaixpadsrous pov. Probably to be taken literally. Al- 
though St. Paul had not so far suffered any long imprisonment, he 
had certainly often been imprisoned for a short time as at Philippi, 
a Cor. xi. 23 €» gudaxais wepiccorépws; Clem, Rom. ad Cor. v 
énraxs Seopa gopésas. Nor is it necessary that the word should 
mean that Andronicus and Junias had suffered at the same time as 
St. Paul; he might quite well name them fellow-prisoners if they 
had like him been imprisoned for Christ’s sake. Metaphorical 
explanations of the words are too far-fetched to be probable. 

cirwés iow ewionpor dv trois dwootéhocg may mean either (1) 
well known to the Apostolic body, or (2) distinguished as Apostles. 
In favour of the latter interpretation, which is probably correct, are 
the following arguments. (i) The passage was apparently so 
taken by all patristic commentators. (ii) It is in accordance with 
the meaning of the words. éicnuos, lit.‘ stamped,’ ‘ marked,’ would 
be used of those who were selected from the Apostolic body as 
‘distinguished,’ not of those known to the Apostolic body, or 
looked upon by the Apostles as illustrious; it may be translated 
‘those of mark among the Apostles.’ (iii) It is in accordance with 
the wider use of the term adzéorodos. Bp. Lightfoot pointed out 
(Galatians, p. 93) that this word was clearly used both in a narrow 
sense of ‘the twelve’ and also in a wider sense which would include 
many others. His views have been corroborated and strengthened 
by the publication of the Didache. The existence of these ‘Apostles,’ 
itinerant Christian Evangelists, in Rome will suggest perhaps one 
of the methods by which the city had been evangelized. 

ot cat mpd duod yeydvaow év Xpiors. Andronicus and Junias had 
been converted before St. Paul: they therefore belonged to the 
earliest days of the Christian community; perhaps even they were 
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of those who during the dispersion after the death of Stephen 
began almost immediately to spread the word in Cyprus and Syria 
‘Acts xi. 19). As Dr. Weymouth points out (On the Rendering inte 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, p. 26) the perfect should 
here be translated ‘ were.’ 

‘It is utterly amazing,’ he writes, ‘that in Rom. xvi. 7 of «al wpd ipod 
yeyévacw ey Xp. is rendered in the RV. “who also have been in Christ before 
me.” The English idiom is here simply outraged. What officer in our 
Navy or Army would not stare at the SapBapos who should say of a senior 
officer, “‘ He has been in the Service before me”? ‘He was in the Navy 
before me” is the only correct English form. ... The English mind fastens 
on the idea of time defined by “before me,” and therefore uses the simple 
Past.... The Greek Perfect is correctly employed, because it is intended te 
convey, and does convey, the idea that they are still im Christ, while the 
English “ have been” suggests precisely the contrary.’ 


8. ‘ApwtGros is the more correct reading for the abbreviated 
lorm ‘Aprdcés which occurs in the TR. This is a common 
Roman slave name, and as such occurs in inscriptions of the imperial 
household. C. JZ. Z. vi. 4899 AMPLIATVS | RESTITVTO - FRATRI| 
SVO - FECIT - MERENTI: 5154 G. VIBIVS - FIRMVS - C | VIBIO - 
AMPLIATO | PATRONO : SVO, &c., besides inscriptions quoted by Lft. 
But there is considerable evidence for connecting this name more 
closely with the Christian community in Rome. In the cemetery 
of Domitilla, now undoubtedly recognized as one of the earliest of 
Christian catacombs, is a chamber now known by the name of 
‘Ampliatus’ owing to an inscription which it contains. This 
chamber is very early: pre-Christian in character if not in origin. 
The cell over which the name of Ampliatus is inscribed is a later 
inserlion, which, from the style of its ornament, is ascribed to the 
end of the first or beginning of the second century. The inscription 
is in bold, well-formed letters of the same date. Not far off is another 
inscription, not earlier than the end of the second century, to 
members of apparently the same family. The two inscriptions are 
AMPLIAT[I] and AVRELIAE + BONIFATIAE | CONIVGI - INCOM- 
PARABILI | VERAE CASTITATIS FEMINAE | QVAE - VIXIT - ANN > 
XXV-M-II | DIEB- III + HOR~+ vi | AVREL+ AMPLIATVS CVM | 
GORDIANO - FILIO. The boldness of the lettering in the first 
inscription is striking. The personal name without any other 
distinction suggests a slave. Why then should any one in these . 
circumstances receive the honour of an elaborately painted tomb? 
The most plausible explanation is that he was for some reason 
very prominent in the earliest Roman Church. The later inscription 
clearly suggests that there was a Christian family bearing this 
name; and the connexion with Domitilla seems to show that here 
we have the name of a slave or freedman through whom Christianity 
had penetratea inte a second great Roman household. See de 
Rossi, Bull. Arch. Christ. Ser. iii. vol. 6 (1881), pp. 57-743 
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Athenaeum March 4, 1884, p. 289; the inscription is just re- 
ferred to by Lightfoot, Clement. i. p. 39. 

®., OipBavds: a common Roman slave name found among 
members of the household, C. J. Z. vi. 4237 (quoted by Lft. from 
Murat. 920. 1) VRBANVS - LYDES - AVG : L « DISPENS | INMVNIS - 
DAT - HERMAE - FRATRI - ET | CILICAE - PATRI: Cf. 5604, 5605, 
and others, quoted by Lft. (Grut. p. 589. 10, p. 1070. 1). 

tov guvepydv pov. Where St. Paul is speaking of persona! 
friends he uses the singular rv dyawnrév pou: here he uses the 
plural because Urbanus was a fellow-worker with all those who 
worked for Christ. 

Zrdyuv: a rare Greek name, but found among members of the 
imperial household: C. J. Z. vi. 8607 D. M. | M. VLPIO- AVG - L | 
EROTI | AB - EPISTVLIS + GRAECIS | EPAPHRODITVS | ET - 
STACHYS | CAESAR-N-SER | FRATRI- KARISSIMO- ET | CLAVDIA 
* FORMIANA | FECERVNT: cf. also inscriptions quoted by Lft. 

10. "AwedAjy. Again a name borne by members of the house- 
hold and by Jews: amongst others by the famous tragic actor. 
See the instance quoted by Lft. and cf. Hor. Sat. L. v. 100 Credat 
Iudaeus Apella, non ego. 

voy Séxipor: cf. 1 Cor. xi. 19; 2 Cor. x. 18; xiii. 7. One who 
has shown himself an approved Christian. 

tods éx ray “AptoroBovhov. The explanation of this name given 
by Lft. bears all the marks of probability. The younger Aristo- 
bulus was a grandson of Herod the Great, who apparently lived 
and died in Rome in a private station (Jos. Bell. /ud. Il. xi. 6; 
Antig. XX. i. 2); he was a friend and adherent of the Emperor 
Claudius. His household would naturally be of ’ApsoroBovAov, and 
would presumably contain a considerable number of Jews and 
other orientals, and consequently of Christians. If, as is probable, 
Aristobulus was himself dead by this time, his household would 
probably have become united with the imperial household. It 
would, however, have continued to bear his name, just as we find 
servants of Livia’s household who had come from that of Maecenas 
called Maecenatiani (C. J. LZ. vi. 4016, 4032), those from the house- 
hold of Amyntas, Amyntiani (4035, cf. 8738): so also Agrippiani, 
Germaniciani. We might in the same way have Arsstobulians (cf. 
Lft. Phil. pp. 172, 3). 

11. “Hpodiwva tév cuyyev pow, A mention of the household of 
Aristobulus is followed by a name which at once suggests the 
Herod family, and is specially stated to have been that of a Jew. 
This seems to corroborate the argument of the preceding note. 

tols éx tev Napxicoou, ‘the household of Narcissus,’ ‘ Narcis- 
siani.’ The Narcissus in question was very possibly the well- 
known freedman of that name, who had been put to death by 
Agrippina shortly after the accession of Nero some three or four 
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years before (Tac. Amn. xiii. 1; Dio Cass. Ix. 34). His slaves 
would then in all probability become the property of the Emperor, 
and would help to swell the imperial household. The name iz 
common, especially among slaves and freedmen, ef, C. L. Z. vi. 4123 
(in the household of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISS! | 
AVGVSTIANI | : 22875 NARCISSVS - AVG - LIB. Lft. quotes also 
the two names Ti. Claudius Narcissus (see below), Ti. Iulius Nar- 
cissus from Muratori, and also the form Narcissianus, TI - CLAVDIO - 
SP - F - NARCISSIANO (Murat. p.1150. 4). The following inscrip- 
tion belongs to a somewhat later date: C./. Z. vi. 9035 D. M. | 
fT - FLAVIVS: AVG - LIB | NARCISSVS- FECIT « SIBI | ET - COELIAE « 
SP - FILIAE | IERIAE - CONIVGI- SVAE... , and lower down Tf 
FLAVIVS - AVG : LIB - FIRMVS - NARCISSIANVS | RELATOR - AVC- 
TIONVM - MONVMENTVM - REFECIT. See also 9035 a (Lightfoot, 
Phil. p. 173.) 

Dr. Plumptre (Biblical Studies, p. 428) refers to the following interesting 
inscription. It may be found in C. /. Z. v. 154* being reputed to have come 
from Ferrara. D,M. | CLAVDIAE | DICAEOSYNAE | TI * CLAVDIVS | NAR- 
CISSVS | LIB. AEID, COIV | PIENTISSIMAE | ET FRVGALISSI | B. M. Tiberius 
Claudius suggests the first century, but the genuineness of the Ins. is not 
sufficiently attested. The editor of the fifth volume of the Corpus writes : 
Testimonia auctorum aut imceriorum...act fraudulentorum de loco cum 
parum defendant titulum cum exclust, quamgquam fieri potest ut sit 
genuinus nec multum corrupius. The name Décaeosyne is curious but is 
found elsewhere C. /. L. iii. 2391; vi. 25866: x. 649. There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about it. 

12. Tpdpatvay cai Tpupdcay are generally supposed to have been 
two sisters. Amongst inscriptions of the household we have 
4866 D. M. | VARIA - TRYPHOSA | PATRONA - ET | M. EPPIVS « 
CLEMENS |: 5035 D. M. | TRYPHAENA | VALERIA - TRYPHAENA 
| MATRI-B-M-F-ET | VALERIUS - FVTIANVS (quoted by Lift. 
from Acc. di Archeol. xi. p. 375): 5343 TELESPHORVS - ET - TRY- 
PHAENA, 5774, 6054 and other inscriptions quoted by Lft. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the contrast between the names which imply 
‘ delicate,’ ‘dainty,’ and their labours in the Lord. 

The aame Tryphaena has some interest in the early history of the Church 


as being that of the queen who plays such a prominent part in the story of 
Paul and Thecla, and who is known to have been a real character. 


Mepoisa. The name appears as that of a freedwoman, C. J. Z. vi. 
23959 DIS: MANIB | PER-SIDI+-L+ VED | VS: MITHRES | VXORI. 
It does not appear among the inscriptions of the household. 

13. ‘Poipov: one of the commonest of slave names. This Rufus 
is commonly identified with the one mentioned in Mark xv. a1, 
wnere Simon of Cyrene is called the father of Alexander and Rufus. 
St. Mark probably wrote at Rome, and he seems to speak of 
Rufus as some one well known. 

tay dxdextdv dy Kupiy. ‘Elect’ is probably not here used in the 
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technical sense ‘chosen of God,’—this would not be a feature to 
distinguish Rufus from any other Christian, —but it probably means 
‘eminent,’ ‘ distinguished for his special excellence,’ and the addition 
of <» Kupim means ‘eminent as a Christian’ (2 Jo. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 6). 
So in English phraseology the words ‘a chosen vessel’ are used 
of all Christians generally, or to distinguish some one of marked 
excellence from his fellows. 

Kat thy pytépa abroi cat éwod. St. Paul means that she had 
showed him on some occasion all the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her all the affection of a son. 

14. *Actyxpitov: the following inscription is of a freedman of 
Augustus who bore this name, C. /. Z. vi. 12565 D.M. | ASYNCRETO | 
AVG : LIB - FECIT - FL | AVIA - SVCCESSA | PATRONO BENE | ME- 
RENTI. The name Flavia suggests that it is somewhat later than 
St. Paul's time. 

@\éyovra. The inscriptions seem to throw no light on this name. 
The most famous person bearing it was the historian of the second 
century who is referred to by Origen, and who gave some informa- 
tion concerning the Christians. 

‘Epi: one of the commonest of slave names, occurring con- 
stantly among members of the imperial household. 

NatpéBay. An abbreviated form of Patrobius. This name was 
borne by a well-known freedman of Nero, who was put to death by 
Galba (Tac. H2st. i, 49 ; ii.95). Lft. quotes instances of other freed- 
men bearing it: TI- CL + AVG+L- PATROBIVS (Grut. p. 610. 3), 
and TI - CLAVDIO - PATROBIO (Murat. p. 1329). 

*Eppas is likewise an abbreviation for various names, Hermagoras, 
Hermerus, Hermodorus, Hermogenes. It is common among 
slaves, but not so much so as Hermes. Some fathers and modern 
writers have identified this Hermas with the author of the ‘ Shepherd,’ 
an identification which is almost certainly wrong. 

nat rods ody adtots ddeApods. This and the similar expression in 
the next verse seem to imply that these persons formed a small 
Christian community by themselves. 

15. $uAddoyos. A common slave name. Numerous instances 
are quoted from inscriptions of the imperial household: C. J. Z. vi. 
4116 DAMA: LIVIAE-L-CAS...| PHOEBVS - PHILOLOGI | quoted by 
Lft. from Gorius, Aon. Liv. p. 168 ; he also quotes Murat. p. 1586. 
3, Pp. 2043. 2; Grut. p. 630.1. He is generally supposed to be 
the brother or the husband of Julia, in the latter case Nereus, his 
sister Nerias, and Olympas may be their children. 

*tovdiav. Probably the commonest of all Roman female names, 
certainly the commonest among slaves in the imperial household. 
The following inscription is interesting: C. J. Z. vi. 20416 D. mM. | 
IVLIAE NEREI: F- | CLAVDIAE. The name Julia Tryphosa occurs 
20715—7 in one case apparently in a Christian inscription. 
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Nnpée. This name is found in inscriptions of the imperial house- 
hold, C. J. Z. vi. 4344 NEREVS - NAT: GERMAN | PEVCENNVS - 
GERMANICI | ANVS - NERONIS - CAESARIS. It is best known in 
the Roman Church in connexion with the Acts of Nereus and 
Achilleus, the eunuch chamberlains of Domitilla (see Acta Sancto. 
rum May. iii. p.2; Texte und Untersuchungen, Band xi. Heft 2). 
These names were, however, older than that legend, as seems to 
be shown by the inscription of Damasus (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1874, 
p. 20 sq.; C. Jws. Christ. ii. p. 31) which represents them as 
soldiers. The origin ef the legend was probably that in the cata- 
comb of Domitilla and near to her tomb, appeared these two 
names very prominently; this became the groundwork for the 
later romance. An inscription of Achilleus has been found in the 
cemetery of Domitilla on a stone column with a corresponding 
column which may have borne the name of Nereus: both date from 
the fourth or fifth century (Bull. Arch. Christ. 1875, p.8 sq.). These 
of course are later commemorations of earlier martyrs, and it may 
well be that the name of Nereus was in an early inscription (like 
that of Ampliatus above). In any case the name is one connected 
with the early history of the Roman Church; and the fact that 
Nereus is combined with Achilleus, a name which does not appear 
in the Romans, suggests that the origin of the legend was archaeo- 
logical, and that it was not derived from this Epistle (Lightfoot, 
Clement. i. p. 51; Lipsius Apokr. Apgesch. ii. 106 ff.). : 

*Okupwas: an abbreviated form like several in this list, apparently 
for ’O\vpmid8epos. 

16. dv dudtpars dyig: so 1 Thess. v. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. 
xiii, 12; 1 Pet. v. 14 dowdocacbe dddndous ev @irjpart dyanns. The 
earliest reference to the ‘kiss of peace’ as a regular part of the 
Christian service is in Just. Mart. Apol. i. 65 aGAdndovs Pirquare 
dona(opeba mavoduevs trav evy@v. It is mentioned in Tert. de Orat. 
14 (osculum pacts); Const. Apost. ii. 57. 12; viii. 5.5; and it became 
a regular part of the Liturgy. Cf. Origen ad loc.: Ex hoc sermone, 
alttsque nonnullis similibus, mos ecclestis traditus est, ut post orationes 
osculo se tnvicem susctpiant fratres. Hoc autem osculum sanclum 
appellat Apostolus. 

ai éxxAynolas waioa tod Xpiorod: this phrase is unique in the 
N.T. Phrases used by St. Paul are ai éxeAnoias ray dyioy, 9} cxeAnoia 
rov Geod, ai exxdyola rod Geod, rais exednoias ris ‘lovdaias rais év Xpiore 
(Gal, i. 22), rév éxadyoiay rod Oeod ray ovodr dy tH “Tovdaig év Xpore 
‘Incod, and in Acts xx. 28 we have the uncertain passage rij éx- 
xAnoiay rov Kupiov or rod @cod, where @eéds must, if the correct 
reading, be used of Xporés. It is a habit of St. Paul to speak on 
behalf of the churches as a whole: cf. xvi. 4; 1 Cor. vii. 17; xiv. 
33; 2 Cor. viii. 18; xi. 28; and Hort suggests that this unique 
phrase is used to express ‘the way in which the Church of Rome 
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was an object of love and respect to Jewish and Gentile Churches 
alike’ (Rom. and Eph. i. §2). 


* 


WARNING AGAINST FALSE TEACHERS, 


XVI. 17-20. Beware of those breeders of division and 
mischief-makers who pervert the Gospel whith you were 
taught. Men such as these are devoted not to Christ but to 
their own unworthy aims. By their plausible and flattering 
speech they deceive the unwary. I give you this warning, 
because your loyalty is well known, and I would have you 
free from every taint of evil. God will speedily crush Satan 
beneath your feet. 

May the grace of Christ be with you. 


17-20. A warning against evil teachers probably of a Jewish 
character. Commentators have felt that there is something unusual 
in a vehement outburst like this, coming at the end of an Epistle 
so completely destitute of direct controversy. But after all as Hort 
points out (Rom. and Eph. pp. 53-55) it is not unnatural. Against 
errors such as these St. Paul has throughout been warning his 
readers indirectly, he has been building up his hearers against 
them by laying down broad principles of life and conduct, and 
now just at the end, just before he finishes, he gives one definite 
and direct warning against false teachers. It was probably not 
against teachers actually in Rome, but against such as he knew 
of as existing in other churches which he had founded, whose 
advent to Rome he dreads. 

It has been suggested again that ‘St. Paul finds it difficult to 
finish.’ There is a certain truth in that statement, but it is hardly 
one which ought to detain us long. When a writer has very much 
to say, when he is full of zeal and earnestness, there must be much 
which will break out from him, and may make his letters some- 
what formless. To a thoughtful reader the suppressed emotion 
implied and the absence of regular method will really be proofs of 
authenticity. It may be noted that we find in the Epistle to the 
Philippians just the same characteristics: there also in iii. 1, just 
apparently as he is going to finish the Epistle, the Apostle makes 
a digression against false teachers. 

17. cxoneivy, ‘to mark and avoid.’ The same word is used in 
Phil. iii, 17 ovppspnral pou yiverbe, adedgol, nal exoneire rods obra 
weprarouvras in exactly the opposite sense, ‘to mark so as to 
follow.’ 
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tiyoetagias; cf. Gal. v. se. Those divisions which are the 
result of the spirit of strife and rivalry (goss and (jos) and which 
eventually if persisted in lead to alpéoas. The oadvdaha are the 
hindrances to Christian progress caused by these embittered 
relations. 

rhv SiBay4v, not ‘Paulinism,’ but that common basis of Christian 
doctrine which St. Paul shared with all other teachers (1 Cor. 
xv. 1), and with which the teaching of the Judaizers was in his 
opinion inconsistent. 

éxxAwate: cf. Rom. iii. 21. The ordinary construction is with 
dwé and the genitive (a) of the cause avoided dad xacot (1 Pet. 
iii. 11), or (8) of the person. 

18. These false teachers are described as being self-interested 
in their motives, specious and deceptive in their manners. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 19 Sy 7d Tédos dwadea, Sv 6 Oeds § xoiria, nal 9 Odke dy TH 
aicxivy adrap, of ra éniyea @povovrres. 

TH davrav xovlig. These words do not im this case appear to 
mean that their habits are lax and epicurean, but that their motives 
are interested, and their conceptions and objects are inadequate. 
So Origen: Sed ef gestd causae sit, qua turgia inecclesiis suscitantur, 
et lites, divin’ Spiritus instinctu apertt. Ventris, inqutt, gratia: hoc 
est, gquaestus ef cupiditats. The meaning is the same probably in 
the somewhat parallel passages Phil. iii. 17-21; Col. ii. 20-iii. 4. 
So Hort (Judaistte Christianity, p. 124) explains rarewodpoctm to 
mean ‘a grovelling habit of mind, choosing lower things as the 
primary sphere of religion, and not ra dye, the region in which 
Christ is seated at God’s right hand.’ 

xpnoTodoyias kat ebddoyias, ‘fair and flattering speech.’ In 
illustration of the first word all commentators quote Jul. Capitolinus, 
Pertinax 13 (in Hist. Augusl): xpnorodéyov eum appellantes qui bene 
loqueretur et male faceret. The use of eddoyia which generally means 
‘praise,’ ‘laudation,’ or ‘blessing’ (cp. xv. 29), in a bad sense as 
here of ‘ flattering’ or ‘specious’ language is rare. An instance is 
quoted in the dictionaries from Aesop. Fad. 229, p. 150, ed. Av. 
éay od eddoylas evropys Eyayé Tov ov Kndopat. 

19. 4 ydp Spay Swaxoh. ‘I exhort and warn you because your 
excellence and fidelity although they give me great cause for 
rejoicing increase my anxiety.’ These words seem definitely 
to imply that there were not as yet any dissensions or erroneous 
teaching in the Church. They are (as has been noticed) quite 
inconsistent with the supposed Ebionite character of the Church. 
When that theory was given up, all ground for holding these 
words spurious was taken away. 

Oéhw Se duds. St. Paul wishes to give this warning without 
at the same time saying anything to injure their feelings. He 
gives it because he wishes them to be discreet and wary, and 
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therefore blameless. In Matt. x. 16 the disciples are to be 
@porpos and a dxé paver : see also Phil. ii. 15. 

20, & 82 eds ris aipiyns. See on xv. 13. It is the ‘God of 
peace’ who will thus overthrow Satan, because the effect of these 
divisions is to break up the peace of the Church. 

eurtpinpes : : ‘will throw him under your feet, that you may trample 
upon him.’ 

tov Zatavay. In 3 Cor. xi. rq St. Paul writes ‘for even Satan 
fashioneth himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing 
therefore if his ministers also fashion themselves as ministers of 
righteousness.’ The ministers of Satan are looked upon as im- 
personating Satan himself, and therefore if the Church keeps at 
peace it will trample Satan and his wiles under foot. 

4 xdpis «7A. St. Paul closes this warning with a salutation 
as at the end of an Epistle. 


There is very considerable divergence in different authorities as to the 
benedictions which they insert in these concluding verses. 
(1) The TR. reads in ver. 20 } xdpis rod Kupiov jyay Incod [Xpse7ot] 
BO bpor. 
This is supported by NA BC LP, &c., Vulg. &c., Orig.-lat. 
It is omitted by D E F G Sedul. 
2) In ver. 24 it reads  xdpis vod Kuplow judi I. X. pera sdyraw bya. 


This is ee gig by BR ABC, Vulg. codd. (am. fuld. harl.) Boh. Aeth. 
Orig.-lat. 

It is inserted by DEFGL, &ec., Vulg. Harcl. Chrys. &c. Of these 
F GL omit wv. 25-27, and "therefore neke these words the end of the 
Epistle. 

(3) A third and smaller group puts these words at the end of ver. 27: 
P. 17. 80, Pesh. Arm. Ambrstr. 

Analyzing these readings we find: 

SA BC, Orig.-lat. have a benediction at ver. 23 only. 

DEF G have one at ver. 24 only. 

L, Vulg. clem., Chrys., and the maas of later extherities have it in both 
laces. 

P as it at ver. 21, and after ver. 27. 

The correct text clearly has a benediction at ver. 21 and there only ; it 
was afterwards moved to a place after ver. 24, which was very probably 
in some MSS. the end of the Epistle, and in later MSS., by a natural 
conflation, appears in both. See the Introduction, § 9. 


GREETINGS OF 8T. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. 


XVI. 21-23. All my companions—Timothy, Lucius, Fason, 
and Sosipater—greet you. I Tertius, the amanuensts, alse 
give you Christian greeting. So too do Gaius, and Erastus, 
treasurer of Corinth, and Quartus. 


21-28. These three verses form a sort o: postscript, added after 
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the conclusion of the letter and containing the names of St. Paul’s 
companions, 

21. Tipd0eos had been with St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. i. £): 
of his movements since then we have no knowledge. The poo 
with cuvepyds is omitted by B. 

Aodxvos might be the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned Acts xiii. 1. 
‘Idowy is probably the one mentioned in Acts xvii. §-7, 9 a8 
St. Paul’s host, and Zeeimarpes may be the same as the Zomarpos 
of Acts xx. 4, who was a native of Berea. If these identifications 
are correct, two of these three names are connected with Mace- 
donia, and this connexion is by no means improbable. They had 
attached themselves to St. Paul as his regular companions, or 
come to visit him from Thessalonica. in any case they were 
Jews (of ovyyeveis pov cf. ver. 7). It was natural that St. Paul 
should lodge with a fellow-countryman. 

22. 5 ypdas. St. Paul seems generally to have employed an 
amanuensis, see 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17, and 
cf. Gal. vi, 11 i8ere andicors tyiv ypdupacw eypawa rh éup xerpi. 

23. dios who is described as the host of St. Paul and of 
the whole Church is possibly the Gaius of 1 Cor. i. 14. In all 
probability the Christian assembly met in his house. Erastus 
(cf. 2 Tim. iv. 20) who held the important office of elxdvoyos ris 
aédews, ‘the city treasurer,’ is presumably mentioned as the most 
influential member of the community. 


THE CONCLUDING DOXOLOGY. 


XVI. 25-27. And now let me give praise to God, whe can 
make you firm believers, duly trained and established accord- 
ing to the Gospel that I proclaim, the preaching which 
announces Fesus the Messiah; that preaching in which 
God’s eternal purpose, the mystery of his working, kept 
silent since the world began, has been revealed, a purpose 
which the Prophets of old foretold, which has been preached 
now by God's express command, which announces to all the 
Geniiles the message of obedience in faith: to God, 1 say, to 
Him who is alone wise, be the glory for ever through Fesus 
Messiah. Amen. 

25-27. The Epistle concludes in a manner unusual in St. Paul 


with a doxology or ascription of praise, in which incidentally all 
the great thoughts of the Epistle are summed up. Althougr 
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doxologies are not uncommon in these Epistles (Gal. 1. g; Rom. 
xi. 36), they are not usually so long or so heavily weighted; but 
Eph. ji. a1; Phil. iv. 20; 1 Tim. i. 17 offer quite sufficient parallels; 
the two former at a not much later date. Ascriptions of praise at 
the conclusion of other Epp. are common, Heb. xiii. 20, 21; Jude 
24, 25; Clem. Rom. § lxv; Mart. Polyc. 20. 

The various questions bearing on the genuineness of these 
verses and their positions in different MSS., have been sufficiently 
discussed in the Introduction, § 9. Here they are commented 
upon as a genuine and original conclusion to the Epistle exactly 
harmonizing with its contents. The commentary is mainly based 
on the paper by Hort published in Lightfoot, Bidhical Essays, 
p- 321 fff. 

25. 16 8é Buvapdve dpas orpigar: cf. Rom. xiv. 4 ore } mimrev 
eraGnoeras 8é Suvarei yap 6 Kupws atjoa aitév. A more exact 
parallel is furnished by Eph. iii. 20 r@ 5€ duvapévo ... rorjoa.. . 
airg 9 86a. ernpifw is confined in St. Paul to the earlier Epistles 
(Rom. i. 11; and Thess.). dvvayat, duvards, dvvaréw of God, with 
an infinitive, are common in this group. We are at once reminded 
that in i. rt St. Paul had stated that one of the purposes of his 
contemplated visit was to confer on them some spiritual gift that 
they might be established. 

mata Té edayyéhidy pou: Rom. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 8; cf. also 
Rom. xi. 28 card rd evayyéAvov, One salient feature of the Epistle 
is at once alluded to, that special Gospel of St. Paul which he 
desired to explain, and which is the main motive of this Epistle. 
St. Paul did not look upon this as antagonistic to the common 
faith of the Church, but as complementary to and explanatory of 
it. To expound this would especially lead to the ‘establishment’ 
of a Christian Church, for if rightly understood, it would promote 
the harmony of Jew and Gentile within it. 

nat Td Kipuyyua “Inood Xpiotos. The words xipuvyya, enptocesy 
occur throughout St. Paul’s Epp., but more especially in this 
second group. (Rom. x. 8; 4 Cor. i. 21, 23; ii. 4; 2 Cor. i 19; 
iv. §; xi. 4; Gal. ii. 3, &c.) The genitive is clearly objective, 
the preaching ‘about Christ’; and the thought of St. Paul is 
most clearly indicated in Rom. x. 8-12, which seems to be here 
summed up. St. Paul’s life was one of preaching. The object 
of his preaching was faith in Jesus the Messiah, and that name 
implies the two great aspects of the message, on the one hand 
salvation through faith in Him, on the other as a necessary 
consequence the universality of that salvation. The reference 
is clearly to just the thoughts which run through this Epistle, and 
which marked the period of the Judaistic controversies. 

Kata dwoxdédupw puornpiou «tA. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10 copia 
3€ AaAovper ev Tois Teheiors . . , Geod copiay ev pvoTnpi—, THY dioKexpupe 

ef 
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pevny, hw mpodpirey 5 Ocds mpd ray aldvoy... huiv 8é drendchuwer 6 Oeds 
dia rod Lvevparos. Eph. iii. 3, 5,6; Tit. i 3, 3; 2 Tim. i. 9, 20, 
and for separate phrases, Rom. i. 16; iii. 21; xi. 25. This is the 
thought which underlies much of the argument of chaps. ix—xi, 
and is indirectly implied in the first eight chapters. It represents 
in fact, the conclusion which the Apostle has arrived at in musing 
over the difficulties which the problems of human history as he 
knew them had suggested. God who rules over all the aeons or 
periods in time, which have passed and which are to come, is 
working out an eternal purpose in the world. For ages it was 
a mystery, now in these last days it has been revealed: and this 
revelation explains the meaning of God’s working in the past. 
The thought then forms a transition from the point of view of 
the Romans to that of the Ephesians. It is not unknown in the 
Epp. of the second group, as the quotation from Corinthians shows; 
but there it represents rather the conclusion which is being arrived 
at by the Apostle, while in the Epp. of the Captivity it is assumed 
as already proved, and as the basis on which the idea of the Church 
is developed. The end of the Epistle to the Romans is the first 
place where we should expect this thought in a doxology, and 
coming there, it exactly brings out the force and purpose of the 
previous discussion. 

The passage card dmoxdkuyw down to yrwpicbevres goes not with 
ornpiéa but with xypvyya, The preaching of Christ was the 
revelation of the ‘mystery which had been hidden,’ and explained 
God’s purpose in the world. 

26. In this verse we should certainly read did re ypapar mpo- 
gnrtxav. The only Greek MSS. that omit re are DE, and the 
authority of versions can hardly be quoted against it. Moreover, 
the sentence is much simpler if it be inserted. It couples together 
avepwOcvros and yrwpicbévros, and all the words from du re ypadav 
to the latter word should be taken together. «is wdvra ra fy 
probably goes with eis émaxony micrews and not with yropicbévros, 

Sid te ypaddy mpodytindy ... ywwpicOévros. All the ideas in 
this sentence are exactly in accordance with the thoughts which 
run through this Epistle. The unity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, the fact that Christ had come in accordance with the 
Scriptures (Rom. i. 1, 3), that the new method of salvation although’ 
apart from law, was witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets 
(uaprupoupévn tnd rod véduou Kal rév mpopyréy Rom. iii. 21), the 
constant allusion esp. in chaps. ix-xi to the Old Testament 
Scriptures; all these are summed up in the phrase da ypadés 
wpopnricary, 

The same is true of the idea expressed by sar’ émrayy rot 
alwviov Gcod, The mission given to the preachers of the Gospel 
is brought out generally in Rom. x. 1 ff., the special command 
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to the Apostle is dwelt on in the opening wv. 1-5, and the sense 
of commission is a constant thought of this period. With regard 
to the words, aloviov is of course suggested by xpdvoe aiavins: 
cp. Baruch iv. 8, Susanna (Theod.) 42 (LXX) 35. The formula 
xar’ énerayny occurs 1 Cor. vii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 8, but with quite 
a different meaning ; in the sense of this passage it comes again in 
Hebiny bongo Pit k 3. 

We find the phrase els taxon» wiorews in Rom. i. 5. As Hort 
points out, the enlarged sense of tmaxon and tmaxovw is confined to 
the earlier Epistles. 

The last phrase ele mdvra rd vn youpiobévros hardly requires 
illustrating ; it is a commonplace of the Epistle. In this passage 
still carrying on the explanation of xjpvyya, four main ideas of 
the Apostolic preaching are touched upon—the continuity of the 
Gospel, the Apostolic commission, salvation through faith, the 
preaching to the Gentiles. 

péve cod GeG: a somewhat similar expression may be found 
in 1 Tim. i. 17, which at a later date was assimilated to this, cop@ 
being inserted. But the idea again sums up another line of 
thought in the Epistle—God is one, therefore He is God of both 
Jews and Greeks ; the Gospel is one (iii. 29, 30). God is infinitely 
wise (@ BdOos mAotrov kai codias cai yooews Ocod Xi. 33); even 
when we cannot follow His tracks, He is leading and guiding 
us, and the end will prove the depths of His wisdom. 

27. ¢ 4 56§a «7.4. The reading here is very difficult. 

1. It would be easy and simple if following the authority of 
B. 33. 72, Pesh., Orig.-lat. we could omit 9g, or if we could read 
avrg with P. 31. 54 (Boh. cannot be quoted in favour of this 
reading; Wilkins’ translation which Tisch. follows is wrong). 
But both these look very much like corrections, and it is difficult 
to see how ¢ came to be inserted if it was not part of the original 
text. Nor is it inexplicable. The Apostle’s mind is so full of the 
thoughts of the Epistle that they come crowding out, and have 
produced the heavily loaded phrases of the doxology ; the struc- 
ture of the sentence is thus lost, and he concludes with a well- 
known formula of praise ¢ 9 ddfa «rd. (Gal. i. 1g; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
Heb. xiii. 21). 

2. If the involved construction were the only difficulty caused 
by reading ¢, it would probably be right to retain it. But there 
are others more serious. How are the words da ’L. X. to be taken? 
and what does ¢ refer to? 

(1) Grammatically the simplest solution is to suppose, with 
Lid., that 6 refers to Christ, and that St. Paul has changed the 
construction owing to the words 3a 1.x. He had intended to 
finish ‘to the only wise God through Christ Jesus be Glory,’ 
as in Jude 96 pdvp Cep eurgm Hyar, ded "I. X. rod Kuplow ipar, ddfa, 
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peyalwotyn, «7... but the words ‘Inco Xperrev remind him that 
it is through the work of Christ that all this scheme has been 
developed; he therefore ascribes to Him the glory. This is the 
only possible construction if ¢ be read, but it cam hardly be 
correct; and that not because we can assert that on @ priori 
grounds a doxology cannot be addressed to the Son, but because 
such a doxology would not be in place here. The whole purpose 
of these concluding verses is an ascription of praise to Him whe 
is the only wise God. 

(2) For this reason most commentators attempt to refer the 
¢@ to Ges. This in itself is not difficult: it resembles what is 
the probable construction in 1 Pet. iv. 12, and perhaps in Heb. 
xiii. 21. But then da ’I. X. becomes very difficult. To take it 
with oops would be impossible, and to transfer it into the 
relative clause would be insufferably harsh. 

There is no doubt therefore that it is by far the easiest course 
to omit o We have however the alternative of supposing that 
it is a blunder made by St. Paul’s secretary in the original letter. 
We have seen that some such hypothesis may explain the im- 
possible reading in iv. 12. 


els rods alévas should be read with BC L, Harcl., Chrys. Cyr. Theodst. 
ray alévew was added in NADEP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh, Orig.-lat. &c., 
owing to the influence of 1 Tim. i. 17. 


The doxology sums up all the great ideas of the Epistle. 
The power of the Gospel which St. Paul was commissioned to 
preach; the revelation in it of the eternal purpose of God; its 
contents, faith; its sphere, all the nations of the earth; its author, 
the one wise God, whose wisdom is thus vindicated—all these 
thoughts had been continually dwelt on. And so at the end 
feeling how unfit a conclusion would be the jarring note of 
vv. 17-20, and wishing to ‘restore the Epistle at its close to its 
tone of serene loftiness, the Apostle adds these verses, writing 
them perhaps with his own hand in those large bold letters which 
seem to have formed a sort of authentication of his Epistles 
(Gal. vi. 22), and thus gives an eloquent conclusion to his great 
argument. 
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tuguiatio, p. 223. 
mortificart, p. 822. 
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III. GREEK Wokrps. 


[This is am Index to the Notes and not a Concordance; sometimes however, 
where it is desirable to illustrate a particular usage, references are given ta 
passages which are not directly annotated in the Commentary. The oppor- 
tunity is also taken to introduce occasional references to two works which 
appeared too late for use in the Commentary, /Votes on Zpistles of St. Paul 
from unpublished Commentaries (including the first seven chapters of the 
Romans) by Bp. Lightfoot, and Bibelstudien by G. Adolf Deissmann (Mar- 
burg, 1895). Some especially of the notes on words in the former work 
attain to classical value (dyaécs and Sixaos, dvaxepadraovaba, dyorvov), and 
the latter brings to bear much new illustrative matter from the Flinders Petrie 
and other papyri and from inscriptions. In some instances the new material 
adduced has Ted to a confirmation, while in others it might have led to a 
modification of the views expressed in the Commentary. We cannot however 
include under this latter head the somewhat important differences in regard te 
d:casodby and «ara\dAacoev. Bp. Lightfoot’s view of Simasoty in particular 
seems to us less fully worked owt than was usual with him.] 


"ABB4, viii. 15. dywovry, i. 4. 
aBuocos, %. 7 dyvociv, x. 35 xi. 25. 
dyads, v. 7 (=Lh); 7é dyabdy, xiii. | dypiéAaios, xi, 17. 
4; xiv. 16; xv. 2. ddedpes, x. 1; ch Deissmann, p. 82 f 


dyabaotvn, XV. 14, 

dyaray, xiii. 8, 9. i 

ayaa, v. 5, 8; eed xiil. 10; 
xv. ‘<: pp- 374 fi: Deissmana, 


P- 

dryyehos, viii. 38. 

dyaoyds, vi. 19. 

iytos, i. 7; mi. 16; xii. 1, 395 avi. 8, 
14. 


ddusia, i. 18, 29; iii. g. 
addxipos, i. 28. 

advvaros, viii. 3. 

atdios, i i. 20. 

ala, iii. 25; pp. 91 f, 11g. 


aiwy, xii. 2. 
dxaGapoia, vi. 19. 
dwo7, x. 16, 

| aupoarhs, li. 13. 
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dspoBve ria, ii, 37. 
dAnGea, i, 25; iti. 6. 
adn O75, iii. 4. 
GNAG A€you, x. 18, 19. 
ddAAdooey ey, i, 23. 
GAAST ptos, XV. 20. 
dpa, iti. 12. 
dpaprdvew, v. 12, 13; Vi. 18 3 pe 144. 
Gpaprnpa, iii. 25. 
dpapria, iii. 25; v.13; p. 143 f. 
}, v.12; vi. 6, 7, 10; vii. 8. 
dusrapéAnros, xi. 29. 
dvaBaivew, x. 6, 
avayew, x. 6. 
dvaGqy, vii. 9. 
dvdGea, ix. 3. 
avaxaivoois, xii. 2. 
dvaxepadrarvoba, xiii. g: ef. Lft. 
. Notes, p. 331 f. 
dvadoyia, xii, 6. 
dvatodoynrés, i, 203 H, I. 
dvagraais, i. 43 p. 18. 
dvefepevyntos, Xi. 33. 
avOpag, xii. 20, 
dvOpumivov ).éyes, vi. 19. 
dvOperos, ix. 20, 
6 gow, vii, 22. 
6 wadads, vi. 6; pp. 172, 174. 
dyopia, vi. 19. 
dvoxnh, ii. 4. 
ayramddopa, xi 9. 
dvritdoccoOa, xiii. 2. 
dvuméepitos, xii. 9g. 
digvos . .. mpds, viii. 18, 
agiws, xvi. 2. 
dnapx7, viii. 23; xi. 16; xvi. g. 
dmexdéxeaOat, viii. 19. 
dmoria, amore, iii. 3. 
dadérns, xii. 8. 
dad, i. 20; dd pépous, xv. 1§. 
dmwoBodn, xi. 14. 
dwoOynaKeyv, Vi. 7, 10. 
énowadvantecOa, i. 18, 
dnoxdAuiyis, viii. 19. 
drorapadonia, viii. 19. 
drohapBavey, i. 27. 
dwodvrpwors, iii, 24: cf. Lft. ed lec. 
and p. 316. 
dwéerodos, i. 1; xvi. 73 p. 18. 
droridcoOau, xiii. 12. 
amoroA pay, xX. 20. 
dm@Aea, ix. 22, 
dpa oby, v. 18; vii. 2g; im. 16, 18. 
dpéowew, xv. I, 
apn, viii. 38. 
dgéBea, i. 18, 
aceBns, iv. §. 
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doéd-yea, xiii. 13. 
dadévaa, vi. 19; vill. 96. 
dodeveiv, xiv. 3, 

dobevns, v. 6. 

"Asia, xvi. 5. 

dotovios, i. 31 (v. L). 
dovveros, i. 31. 
Gripavecbat, i. 24. 

avtés, i. 24; ix. 3; xv. 1@ 
avrov (emphatic), iii. 24. 
[abrod, i. 24.] 

apopiferv, i. 1; p. 18, 
dpopph, vii. 8. 

’Axatla, xvi. 5 (v. L). 
dxpecovoGau, iii, 12. 


Baad, %, xi. 4. 

Bd8os, viii. 39; xd. 9g. 
Banriferbas eis, vi, 3. 
BapBapos, i. 14. 

Baorreia Tov @eot, xiv. 17. 
BaoiAevew, v. 14,173 vi. F% 
Baord (ey, xv. 1. 
BderAvocerOu, ii. 23. 
Bijpa, xiv. 10. 
Bracgnpeicbau, xiv. 16. 
BovdAnpa, ix. 19. 
[BotAopa, p. 182.] 
Bpa@ats, xiv. 17. 


yeyevijcia, xv. 8. 

yéyova, ii. 25 ; xvi. 9. 

yévorro, ph, iii. 4; xi. 1, TE. 

ivecOat, i. 33 iii. 4. 

Mreaick, ii, 2; wi. 6; wi 7, 16 
[viii. 29]. 

yvaois, XV. 14. 

yoordr, 76, i. 19. 

ypdupa, vii. 6. 

yeagy, i. 2; p. 18: cf Deissmann, 
Pp. 109. 


8é, iii, 22; ix. 30; xi 23. 

Set, viii. 26. 

dd, i. 8; ii, 27; iii. 25, 29; fv. BB, 

25; xiv. 20; p. 11g. 

&’ éavrod, xiv. 14. 

diabqen, ix. 4. 

dianovety, XV. 35. 

Staxovia, xii. 7. 

Sideovos, xv. 8; xvi. Ee 

dsaxpivecOa, iv, 20; Hiv. 9%. 

Siducpiots, xiv. 1. 

b:adroyopds, i. a1; mv. 1. 

diaoroAn, Xx. 12. 

Si:apépovra, ra, ii. 18 [= LS} 
| &daeeaXia, xv. 4. 


Ii, 


Sext, vi. 173 xvi. ry. 
d:épyeoOas, v. 12. 
Biecsoxprata, ii. §. 
Sixuos, & 17; iii, 26; v. 7; p. BE 
Suearoovvn, pp. 28 ff., 392. 
Siusasootvy Geo’ (H ‘he, 708 @eod), i. 
TY 5 iti, yon aI, 253 X. 3; p. 34 ff. 
Bexccody, SixarovoGas, ii. 13; tii, 4, 20, 


26, 28; iv. §; vi. 5 vill. 30; 
pp. 30f (otherwise ; see how- 
a Notes, 

P. 10§ 
Suntan, i. 32; v. 16, 183 viii. 4; 


p- 31 nic Lft. p. 293). 
is, iv. 25; v. 183 pp. 31, 
147 ff. 
Sed, xiii. 5 ; Ev. a8. 
&éri, i. 19; ifi. a0. 
ixoorac xvi 17. 
duduceur, ix. 30; xii, 14. 
Bonrud Ces, i, 28; ii. i; xii. a. 
Boxiph, v. 4. 
Séga, 1. 23; iti, 23; v. 23 vi. 4; viii. 
38, a1; ix. 43 xv. 7; avi. 27. 
Boge, i. a1; viii. 30; xi. 135 ZV. 9. 
BovAcia, viii. 15, - 
SovAes, i. 1; p. 18. 
Sivas, 1. se 16; viii. 38. 
buvac0a, xvi. ag. 
buvareiy, xiv. 4. 
duvarés, xii. 18. 
Bgn, XV. §, 
Baipeds ¥. 15. 


bywadeiy, viii. 33. 

éyuevrpeiv, xi. 17. 

éyxdmrey, Xv. 23, 

&orrovoay, iii. aS 

€0vn, i. 5; ii. 143 

elye, v. 6 (v. 1); (ii. oF 

elev, viii. 29. 

ezep, iii. 30. 

laws, i, 10; xi. 14. 

elphyy, i, 7; v. 13 viii. 6; xiv. 17; 
XV. 13, 33 3 Xvi. 20; p. 18. 

els, ii. 26; iv. 3; viii. 18; xi. 36; 
xy. 26 (cf. Deissmann, p. 113 ff.). 

els 76 with inf. i, 11, 20 (otherwise 
Lft.); iv. 11, 16, 18. 

els, 6, V. 15, 17; ix. 10, 

elotpxeadai, xi. 25. 

de, ii. 8 (cf. Lft.); iii, 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.) ; iv. 14, 16; wi. 36; xii, 18. 

sdtos, xiii, 4. 

bee, ix. 26. 

éeuday, xi. 17, 
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dewdnola, xvi. 5, 16; p. 1g. 
txudivew, xvi. 17. 
terexrds, viii. 33; xvi. 133 p. 4. 
d@doyn, xi. 7, 28. 

war’ éxdoyny, im, BIZ BL 5; 


P. 25 
bexlrrey, i ix. 6, 
&exvvev, v. 8. 
éagcaw, i ix. 12. 
édeGy, ix. 15; xil, 8. 
frevd pia, viii. 31, 
“EAAny, i, 14. 
éddoyetabas (€AACyGoOat), v. 13. 
oa Vv. 43 Vili. 24; xii. 12; xv. 4, 


oe € 18 (otherwise Lft.), 19, 233 xi 
a, 25; xv. 6: ef. Deissmann, p. 
11§ ff. 

v Kupiy, xvi. 13. 

éw Kupi “Inooi, xiv. 14. 

&y Xpiorg, ix. 1; xvi. 7. 

éy Xpior@ "Inood, iii. 4; vi. 21. 
&y oapxl, Vili. 9. 

éy mvebpart, vill. 9. 

éy @, viii. 3. 

ieditinvctes ii, 18; ix. 19, 28. 

éviecfis, iii, 25, 26. 

évivvapododas, iv. 20. 

évouwety, vii. 17 ; viii. 11. 

tyroAn, vii. 8. 

éyruvyxdvev, xi. a: ef. Deissmanna, 
p- 117 f. 

Sfanaray, vii. 11. 

aeyelpay, i ix. 17. 

efoporoyeiabax, xiv. 11. 

éfovela, ix. a1; xiii. 1. 

éwayyeAla, iv. 13; ix. 4, 8s p. 1 
(cf. Lft. on iv. 21). 

dxawwos, ii. 29. 

énuoxvvecbat, i. 16. 

éwavapipvioKEv, XV. 1B. 

émavanatecbas, ii. 17. 


mei, iii. 6. 
éni, i 9, 113 iv. 185 v. 9; viii. se 
ép’ ?y, Vv. 12. 


triyvosots, i. 28; fii. 203 x. 2. 
émOupey, tmbupla, vii. 75 p. 375- 
émicadeto@as, X. 13, 13) 14. 
émipévew, xi. 22. 
émenodeiv, i, 11. 
émmobia, xv. 23 
éxionpos, xvi. 7. 
émredciv, xv. 28. 
émoépery, iii. 5. 
érovopacer@as, ii, it 
ipyov, 7 Epyov, fi. 
293 p. 102, 


18; xii. 35 av. 
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é pety— 
épets ody, ix. 19; xi. 1g. 
vl épodper, iil. 5. 
vl obv éepotper, tv. 1; vi 1; vii. 
7; vili. 31; ix. 14. 
épiOeia, ii. 8. 
tabiev, xiv. 2, 3, 6. 
érepos, vii. 23. 
én, iii. 7; v.63 ix. 19. 
evayyeriCecOa, x. 15; p. $f. 
evayyédov, 1,13 x. 16; xi. 38; 
evaryyéAcdv prov, il. 16; xvi. ag. 
evdpeoros, xii. 1. 
evoonety, xv. 26£ 
ebdoxia, XK 
evrovyeiy, xii. 14. 
eboryres, i. 25; ix. §5 p. 236: ef. 
Lft.,p. 310. - 
evAovia, xv. 29; xvi 18. 
evodovc@a, i, 10 ( = Lit.). 
eipioxey, iv. I (v. 1.; om the reading 
see also Lft.). 
ex eoOat, ix. 3. 
epanag, vi. 10, 
ig’ ®, v.12, 
éxey, i. 28; iv, 9; v.21, 8 (=Lft.). 
axOpds, p- 129 f. 


p- 18. 


(ge, xii. 11, 
(ijdos, x. 2. 
Civ, vii. 9 
Xiv. 9. 
on, vili 6; xi. 1g. 


womaresy, iv. 17. 


(ef. Lft.); &. g3 all. 3; 


Gf, ili. 29; xi. 2. 
4 dyvocire, vi. 3; vil t. 
fp «oi, ii. 18. 
hro... Hy vi. 16, 
H8n, i. 103 xiii ioe 
"Halas, xi. a. 
ME pay il. 5, 
Hvrppa, xt. 12. 


Gdvaros, 6, v. 12, 
(=Lft.) 3 vii. ag. 
Bavarovabat, vii. 4. : 
Odrys, i, 20. 
dédcw, vii. 15; ix. 16, 
OéAnua, 7d, i. 10; id. 18; xl. a. 
Bepertov, XV, 20, 
@eds, p. 237. 
@cds narnp, i. 7; p. 18. 
Beooru yns, i. 30 (cf. Lf), 
Ghpa, xi. 9. 
OAs, ti. @3 ¥. 3; viii. an; mid. Le. 


ox; wl 2, 4 
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Oupehs, ik 8. 
Oveta, xii. &. 


fSos, vili, 32; w. 3: see howeve 
Deissmann, p. 120 f. 

lepoova ety, ii, 22. 

lepoupyety, xv. 16. 

‘lepovoadnp, xv. 19. 

"Inoots Xperes, L 1; pp. 3 f, 84 ft, 
160 f. 

lxavés, xv. 23 (v. L). 

Dacripiov, iii. 25; pp. 92, 130 
comp. Lft. and Deissmann, p.1at ff 

"DAaupirdv, xv. 19. 

Wa, v. 20; xi. II. 

lbs, iii. 13. 

‘Tovéaios, ii. 17, 29; Pp. 33H 

‘Iopana, ix. 

Topanadirys, ix. 4; p. 64 


| loravas, tii. 31; xiv. ¢ 


xa@nrorra, rd, i, 98, 
wafiaravat, Vv. 19. 
#a0o, viii. 26. 
wadopay, i. 20. 
«oupos, tii. 26; xii. rr (vw. L); xiih. oc. 
ward sapdv, gard réy etupiv, ¥ 
6; ix. 9. 
want, i. 39. 
waxo7ea, i. 29. 
waAdciv, iv. 173 vill. 30; tx. 7. 
gadras, xi. 20. 
wapdia, i. 21. 
aapwopopev, vil. 4 (otherwise Lft.). 
ward, ii, 5; viii. 27; xi 28; xv. g. 
was? els, xii. 5. 
«aT aluae, xvi. g. 
wara'yey, x. 6. 
xara xuvewr, Vv. §; ix. By 
mataeieniadat: - 8. 
waraxpiya, viii, 1. 
waraxpivew, viii. 3. 
earadaros, i. 30. 
saradapuBavey, ix. 30. 
waTadAayh, V. 11; xi Ug. 
waTradAagoep, ¥. 19. 
waTadvew, Xiv. 30. 
saravody, iv. 19. 
wardvufis, xi. 8. 
warapyeiy, ili. 3, 31 3 
warapriCev, ix. 32. 
KaTappoveiv, ii. 4. 
warévayei, iv. 17. 
watepya(ecOas, li. g; vil. 1g. 
waréxey, xatéxecOa, i. 18 (otherwisa 
); vii. 6. 
warryopey, ii. 1g. 


vi. 6; vil. a, 6. 


(1. 


savy oie, fi. 78. 
savyaoOa, ¥, R La. 
wavydoas, fH. 17. 
wavy neal, iv. 2. 
<avynors, v. 3: Sv. FP. 
Keyypeai, xvi. 1, 
ehpvyua, xvi 2g. 
enpiooer, &. 14, 1p. 
xivduvos, viii. 35. 
wAddos, xi. 16. 
sAnpovdyos, tv. 1g, %¢3 wtih fy. 
KARO, 29. 
kAnros, i. 1, 6,7; wilh. a8; p. ab. 
wAnry dyla, p t3h 
wAlpa, KV. 23. 
werla, xvi. 18, 
sowés, Xiv. 14. 
xovowely, xii. 13; 68. BP. 
. 36, 


apivey, apiver@as, iti. 4; xiv. g, 1p. 

sriots, i. 30; Will. 19, 21, 39 

«tery, KV. 19. 

xuprevety, Vi. 

Kupios, i. 4, J; BLS, 
xiv. 8; xv. 6; p 16 

eapos, KIV. 14. 


up; ath mt; 


Aakeiy, th. BQ 

Lads, xi. 3. 

Acrpela, ix. 4; wih 0. 

Aarpevay, i 

Adyava, xix. 2. 

Aéyesy, lil. 1 
GAAG Aeyo, & 1B, 19. 
Aéyo oby, xi: 1, U2. 

Acippa, xi §. 

Acvoupydy, p. oe: cf, Deissmann, 

p- 1397 f. 

Aecrovpys, xiii, 6; aw. 26. 

Aéyia 74, iii, 2. 

Royifeodas. viii. 18; xiv. ig. 
Aoyifecdas els, ii, 26; tv 

Aoyinos, xii. 1. 

Aopropds, ti. 1g. 


Adyos, ili, qi ix. & 
AvreicOa:, Kiv. 1g. 
Aden, it. 2. 


pasipos, tv. 7,8; uty. as. 
pasapio nds, iv. 

poaspobvuia, tl 4 

Mapia (aopde avi. 6 (w. Ly. 
usprupety, iii. 21; x. 2. 
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porudyys, viii, aa 
paracovoba, i. 8X. 
waxatpa, viii, 35. 
pel(ov, ix. 12. 
pédrXAv, vill. 18, 
pédrA(aw, 3, ¥. 14. 
wey, KT, 
pir ody, x1.133 pa 
vevourye, ix, 20; & B 
pévecy, ix. 11. 
peords, i. ag; XV. 14 
peradiiévar, xii. 8. 
parapoppovoba, xil. a. 
peragd MDAnAow, i, 1g. 
wy, U. 14; bi 5; iv. 19; tm 14; 
x. 19. 
un) -yévouvo, tii, g; in. 145 xi. 3, 
Lo 


vowe, ix. 11. 
pyela, xii, 13 (v. L) 
os, xvi. 26. 
pbppoos, li, 20. 
pvoTipiov, mi. 25; xvi. 3g. 


verpds, i. 4 (cf. Lft.) ; viii. ro; mi rg. 
da vexpay, vi. 13 (cf. Lft.). 
yyos, ii, 20. 
maay, iii. 4; xii. ar, 
vowoOeaia, ix. 4. 
vépos, metaphorical use of, fii. 27; vii. 
al, 23; viii. 2; x. 31. 
vdyos (see artic.), ti. 13, 13, 14, 25 } 
ili. 31 (cf. Bos iv, -13 5 (v.13; 
wil. 1; ix. 315 x. 4. 
a 4, ii. 13, 14; iii 19; vila, 


pots, i. a8: vii. 23; xi, a. 
perl, iii, 91. 


b5ry6s, fi. 19. 

ofdaper, ii. 2; vili. aa, 28 

oixodouh, xiv. 19. 

olxre/pew, ix, 18. 

oixripyds, xii, 1. 

ofos, ix. 6. 

éavnpés, xii, 11. 

5Aos, viii. 36. 

dpodvpaddy, ‘xv. 6. 

dpoiwpa, vi. 5; vill. % 

dporoyeiv, ix. 9. 

dverdiopds, xv. 3. 

évoya, i. §; p. 18 

dvopdtew, Ev. 30. 

bmAor, vi. 13. 

Sree dv, iil 

bert 4 Sprh, L185 ML 6,85 BL 55 
xii, 19 ; mili. 4. 
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Spivev, i. 4. 
és ye, viii. 32. 
dons, i. 25, 333 HH. 153 vi. 35 ix. @ 
Srt, viii. 21, 27, 393 ix. 2. 
ob pj, iv. 8. 
ov pdovoy 5, viii. 23; ix. 10. 
ev navros, iii. 9. 
oy, ii. 21; iii, a8 (v. 1); a 145 xii. 
I 5 Ps 294. 
épeirew, xiii, 8; xv. I. 
éydrov, vi. 23: cf. Lft. and Deiss- 
mann, p. 146 f. 


wdOnpa, vil. 5. 
sadevT Hs, ii. 26. 
nadads avOpwres, vi. 6. 
advros, iii. 9. 
wap, i. 25. 
map’ éavrois, xil, 16. 
ots, iv. 15. 
wapadiSévas, i. 24; iv. 353 Vi. 1}. 
gapa(nAoty, x. 19; xi. II. 
waparctoGas, vii, 18, 31. 
waparoy, Vv. 19. 
perl v. 16; ai. rz (cf. L& on 
v. 20). 
wapa«hyo1s, KV. §- 
wapeccépyerOa, ¥. 30. 
wdpeots, iti, 850 
waporéva, sapordvew, vi, 133 mii. 1. 
sapovela, pp. 379 f. 
was, ix. 5; x. 163 xi. 26, 33. 
narhp, 6,1. 7; vi. 4; viii. 1g ; ef. xv. 6. 
wore Coreen) §, 10; wi a83 
av. 


stwor6a, ii. 19. 

wept duaprias, vill. 3, 
weperareiv, xiii, 13. 
wepocela, v. 17. 
wepioods, iii, 1. 
seprvouh, ti. 293 av 8. 
ands, iv. 31. 

wixpia, iii, 14 . 
modrns, xi, 17. 

ainreyv, xi. 11, 333 xiv. 


morevev, meTreverbai, 2; % 10; 
xiv. 3. 
ators, iii. 22 ; Pp. gi ff. 
sions, }, i. 8, 17; iii. 3. 95; iv. 
20; Vv. 33 u. 8, 17; xii. 6; 
xiv. I. 
alens “Incod Xporol, iii. 22. 


ds rior, i. 17. 
ds wicrews, i, 17; iii. 26, 30 (cf. 
Lft.); ix. 30, 32; =.6; xiv. 23. 
wAdepa, ix. 20. 
wreovd(ay, ¥. 20, 
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wreovetia, i. 29. 
wAnpovr, xv. Ig. 
mwAnpopopety, mAnpopopetabas, iv. 41 { 
xiv. 5; xv. 13 (v. 1). 
wAnpwya, Xi, 12, 253 XV. 29. 
mdovuTeiy, x. 12, 
wAovTos, ix. 23; xi. 12. 
gvevpo, viii. 9, 10,11; xi. 11; xv. 30. 
Diveiya “Ayiov, v. 53 ix. 1; xiv. 
17; xv. 13, 16, I9. 
wvevpa Geou, viii. 9, 14. 
wvedyua Xprorod, viii. g. 
avedpa dymovvns, i. 4. 
wvevyua Sovdcas, viii. 15. 
gveipa earavitens, xi. 8. 
svevyua viodeoias, viii. 15. 
& avedyari, dv rp mvedpatt, i. 9; 
fi. 29; viii. 9; ix. 1. 
ware tvedpa, i. 4; Vili. 4, 
avevpatinés, i, 115 ¥. 145 
XV. 27. 
wosety, i. 32. 
wodAol, ol, v. 1g. 
— Td, EV. 32, 
wornpta, 1. 29. 
wopvela, i. 29 (v.1.). 
mpoywwonev, Vill. 293 EL. 8. 
spoypdpew, xv. 4. 
wpodiddvat, xi. 35. 
®poepnxévar, ix. 29, 
mpoewaryyéAAcoOas, i, 2. 
mpocrorpacey, ix. 23. 
wpoéxec@an, iii. 9. 
wpon-yeoba, xii, 10. 
apddcos, viii. 28; ix. 21 3  Sge 
wpé0vpos, i, 15. 
wpotoracbas, xii. 8. 
wpowdwrey, xiii. 12. 
wpovoeioGa, xii. 17. 
wpoopiCer, viii. 29. 
spondrep, iv. I. 
wpowéutev, Xv. 24. 
apés, iii. 26; viii. 18. 
mpocayaryh, Vv. 3. 
spockaprepeiy, xii. 12. 
spdoxoupa, ix. 32; xiv. 13 (v.L} 
wpoodapPdvecOa, xiv. 3. 
wpdcdnyis, xi. 15. 
Tpocraris, Xvi. 2, 
mpoopopa, xv. 16. 
spocwmoAnpia, ii, II. 
wporl@eoGa:, iii. 25 (otherwise Lit, ad 
loc., cf. p. 318). 
popyteta, xii. 6, 
upopntusds, xvi, 36. 
wparoy, i. 16 (v. bh). 
wp@Tes, X. IQ. 
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apeoréroxes, vill. 2g, 
wrotew, xi, Ir. 
ereyés, xv. 26, 
wopovr, i, 7. 
webpaois, xi, 2g, 


pipe, x. 8, 17. 
pita, xi. 16 ff. ; xv. 18, 
dpevos, 6, xi. 26. 
Pépn, i. Te 


sapmeds, Xv. ay. 
Gapmvos, vii. 14. 
sete eo 2% 19; ix. 8; xlii. 14; 
p- 181. 
dy capsi, ty ry sapsi, vii. 5; viii. 
3, 9- 
ae er Od viii. 4, 


SZavavds, xvi. 20; p. 145. 
sehéfeabar, i. 25. 
onpeior, iv. 11; KV. 19. 
oxdvdahor, xi. 93 xiv. 12, 
eaeios, ix. a1, 32. 
exrnpovey, ix. 18. 
saoreiv, xvi. 17. 

Sravia, xv. 24, 28. 
sépya, ix. 7; 

owovdy, xii. 8, FI. 
eon ii. g- 
erheey, xiv. 4. 
erppicey, i. 115 xvi. 2g. 


etoxeiv, iv. 1a (on vols oray. ee 


ovyyerss, ix. 33 xvi. 7, 10, 3%. 
Gvythelev, xi. 33. 
ovyeAnpovdpos, viii. 17. 

6s, xi. 17. 
ovppoprupeiy, ii, 15; viii. 16; ix. 1. 
obppoppos, viii. 29. 
Svprapaxaheioba, i. 12. 


swayorltcaOa, KV. 30. 
owaerxpdrw7os, Xvi. 7. 
SuvavanaverOat, XV. 33. 
suvayriAapBdveoOau, viii, 26. 
owanayecOat, xii. 16. 
owveldnas, ii. 15; ix. 1. 
owvepyeiv, viii. 28. 
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